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DISEASES  OF  mPMCT  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Ozr  THE  Stddt  of  Chiu>bbx'b  Diseases. — Its  difBcnlties,  and  how  to  orercome  them. — 
Rales  for  the  examination  of  sick  children,  and  for  taking  notes  of  cases. — Oe- 
neral  plan  and  objects  of  the  Course. 

Gentlemen — 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  have  determined  on  adding  another 
to  the  already  numerous  courses  of  lectures  that  you  are  called  on  to 
attend  while  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine.  My  reasons — and  I 
trust  my  justification — for  so  doing  are  furnished  partly  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  partly  by  their 
fatality,  but  still  more  by  their  many  peculiarities. 

Children  will  form  at  least  a  third  of  all  your  patients,  and  so 
serious  are  their  diseases,  that  one  child  in  five  dies  within  a  year 
after  birth,  and  one  in  three  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 
These  facta,  indeed,  aflford  conclusive  arguments  for  enforcing  on  you 
the  importance  of  closely  watching  every  attack  of  illness  that  may 
invade  the  body  while  it  is  so  frail;  but  they  alone  would  scarcely  be 
adequate  reasons  for  my  bringing  these  diseases  under  your  notice  as 
objects  for  special  study. 

The  body,  however,  is  not  only  more  frail  in  infancy  than  it  be- 
comes in  after  life,  but  the  sympathies  between  its  different  parts  are 
more  extensive  and  more  delicate.  One  organ  seldom  suffers  alone, 
but  the  effects  even  of  local  diseases  extend  to  the  whole  system,  and 
so  disorder  its  workings  that  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  seat  of  the  original  mischief.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  many  important 
consequences  result  from  the  period  of  childhood  being  one  of  un- 
ceasing development.  In  the  adult  the  structure  of  the  body  is  com- 
plete, and  its  functions  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  yesterday, 
bat  the  child  learns  successively  to  breathe,  to  feel,  to  think ;  and  its 
body  is  daily  undergoing  modifications  to  fit  it  for  new  duties,  as  well 
as  daily  growiog  in  sisse  and  strength.  Disease,  therefore,  not  merely 
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disturbs  the  present,  but  its  iofluence  reaches  to  the  futxire;  it  not 
ooly  interrupts  the  present  function  of  the  organ  that  is  aflected,  but 
it  puts  a  stop  I'ur  a  lime  to  the  completion  of  the  general  machinery 
of  the  body,  or  disarranges  the  due  proportion  of  one  part  of  that 
machinery  to  another.  Moreover,  there  are  periods,  namely,  thoae  of 
the  first  and  second  dentition,  when  very  great  changes  take  place  in 
the  organism  of  the  child,  and  when  all  these  dangers  are  especially 
to  be  feared.  Disease  is  then  frequent  and  serious  be^'ond  what  it  is 
at  other  timeR,^and  every  ailment  then  warrants  a  double  measure  of 
anxiety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  epochs  are  safely  j>assed, 
there  succeeds  a  season  of  comparative  immiinity  from  many  affec- 
tions that  before  were  both  common  ami  perilous. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  something  more  is 
essential  to  the  successful  treatment  of  children's  diseases  titan  to 
watch  their  advances  carefully,  and  to  adapt  the  strength  and  doses 
of  your  remedies  to  the  tender  years  of  yuur  |>atients.  It  is  not  mere 
hyperbole  to  say  that  you  have  to  study  a  new  semeiology,  to  learn 
a  new  pathology,  and  new  therapeutics*.  Matters  of  sucli  importance 
cannot  bo  properly  examined  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
midwifery.  I  have  therefore  preferred  making  them  the  subjects  of 
separate  consideration  during  the  summer,  when  the  comparative 
lei.sure  of  the  season  will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  devote  some  of  your 
time  to  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  study  of  the  diseases  of 
chiKireo, 

1  must  warn  you,  however,  of  one  difiiculty  which  you  will  en- 
counter at  the  very  outset — a  difTiculty  tlial  disheartens  many,  and 
makes  them  abandon  in  despair  the  study  of  children's  diseases.  Your 
old  means  of  investigating  disease  will  here  to  a  great  degree  fail  you, 
and  you  will  feel  almost  as  if  you  hiid  to  learn  your  alphabet  again, 
or  as  if,  entering  a  country  whose  inhabitants  you  e.xpvcled  to  find 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  having  the  same  manners  as  the 
people  in  the  land  you  had  lately  left,  you  were  to  hear  around  you 
everywhere  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  tuogue,  and  to  observe  manners 
and  customs  such  as  you  had  never  seen  before.  You  cannot  question 
your  patient;  or  if  old  enough  to  .«peaU,  still,  through  fear,  or  from 
comprehending  you  but  impeirfectly,  lie  will  probably  give  you  an  in- 
c<irrect  reply.  You  try  to  gather  information  from  the  expression  of 
bis  countenance,  but  the  child  is  fretful,  and  will  not  bear  to  bo  looked 
at;  you  endeavor  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  struggles  in  alarm  ;  you  try  to 
auscultate  his  chest,  and  he  breaks  out  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

Some  practitioners  never  surmount  these  difficulties,  iind  the  dis- 
eases of  children  are  consequently  a  sealed  book  to  them,  Ai'ier  a 
time  they  grow  satisfied  with  their  ignorance,  and  will  then  with  the 
greatest  gravity  assure  you  that  the  attempt  to  understand  these  affec- 
tions is  useless.  They  have  fallen  into  this  unfortunate  error  from 
not  taking  the  pains  to  start  aright;  they  have  never  learned  how  to 
interrogate  their  little  patients,  and  hence  they  have  never  received 
satisfactory  replies.  I  speak  of  interrogating  them  ;  for  though  the 
infant  cannot  talk,  it  has  yet  a  language  of  its  own,  and  this  language 
it  must  be  your  first  object  to  learn,  if  you  mean  ever  to  acquire  the 
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character  of  successful  practitioners  in  the  diseases  of  children.  But, 
if  you  have  not  cultivated  your  faculties  of  observation,  you  cannot 
learn  it,  for  it  is  a  language  of  signs,  and  these  signs  are  sach  as  will 
escape  the  notice  of  the  careless :  if  you  are  not  fond  of  little  children 
you  cannot  learn  it,  for  they  soon  make  up  their  minds  as  to  who 
loves  them,  and  when  ill  they  will  express  their  real  feelings,  whether 
by  words  or  signs,  to  no  one  else. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  tact  necessary  for  successfully  inves- 
tigating the  diseases  of  children.  If,  when  summoned  to  a  sick  child, 
you  enter  the  room  abruptly,  and,  going  at  once  to  your  patient,  you 
begin  to  look  closely  at  it,  while  at  the  same  time  you  question  the 
mother  or  nurse  about  its  ailments  in  your  ordinary  pitch  of  voice, 
the  child,  to  whom  you  are  a  perfect  stranger,  will  be  frightened,  and 
will  begin  to  cry;  its  pulse  and  respiration  will  be  hurried,  its  face 
■will  grow  flushed,  and  you  will  thus  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
acquainting  yourself  with  its  real  condition  in  many  respects.  Besides 
this,  the  child's  alarm,  once  excited,  will  not  subside  so  long  as  you 
are  present :  if  you  want  to  see  its  tongue,  or  auscultate  its  chtet,  its 
terrors  will  be  renewed,  and  it  will  scream  violently ;  you  will  leave 
the  room  little  wiser  than  you  entered  it,  and,  very  likely,  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  children's  diseases. 

Very  different  would  be  the  result  if  you  conducted  this  examina- 
tion properly;  and  though  I  believe,  where  there  is  real  love  for  chil- 
dren, the  tact  necessary  for  examining  into  their  ailments  will  not  be 
long  in  being  acquired,  still  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  an  introductory  lecture. 

The  quiet  manner  and  the  gentle  voice  which  all  who  have  been  ill 
know  how  to  value  in  their  attendants,  are  especially  needed  when 
the  patient  is  a  child.  Your  first  object  must  be,  not  to  alarm  it;  if 
you  succeed  in  avoiding  this  danger  it  will  not  bo  long  before  you 
acquire  its  confidence.  Do  not,  therefore,  on  entering  the  room,  go 
at  once  close  up  to  the  child,  but,  sitting  down  aufiiciently  near  to 
watch  it,  and  yet  so  far  ofif  as  not  to  attract  its  attention,  put  a  few 
questions  to  its  attendant.  While  doing  this,  you  may,  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  it,  acquire  a  great  deal  of  important  information  ;  you 
may  observe  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  nature  of  the  respiration, 
whether  slow  or  frequent,  regular  or  unequal ;  and  if  the  child  utter 
any  sound  you  may  attend  to  the  character  of  its  cry.  All  your  ob- 
servations must  be  made  without  staring  the  child  in  the  face;  little 
children,  especially  if  ill,  seem  always  disturbed  by  this,  and  will  be 
almost  sure  to  cry.  If  the  child  be  asleep  at  the  time  of  your  visit, 
your  observations  may  be  more  minute:  the  kind  of  sleep  should  be 
noticed,  whether  quiet  or  disturbed,  whether  the  eyes  are  perfectly 
closed  during  it,  or  partly  open,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  where  the 
nervous  system  is  disordered :  you  may,  too,  if  the  sleep  seem  sound, 
venture  to  count  the  frequency  of  the  respiration,  and  the  beat  of  the 
pulse,  but  in  doing  this  you  should  be  careful  not  to  arouse  the  child. 
It  should  be  awakened  gently  by  the  nurse  or  mother,  and  a  strange 
face  should  not  be  the  first  to  meet  its  eye  on  awaking.  If  it  were 
awake  when  you  entered  the  room,  it  will  probabljs  in  a  few  minutes 
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have  grown  accustomed  to  your  presence,  and  will  allow  you  to  touch 
its  hand,  and  feel  its  pulse.  This  must  always  be  done  at  as  early  a 
period  in  your  visit  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  may  couut  it  while 
the  child  is  undisturbed,  since  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  vary,  iu 
young  children,  as  much  as  twenty  in  a  minute  under  comparatively 
slight  disturbing  causes;  and  any  inferences  that  you  might  draw 
from  the  pulse  of  the  child,  when  frightened  or  excited,  would  almost 
certainly  be  erroneous.  Besides  the  pulse,  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tion should,  if  possible,  bo  noticed,  since  the  resnltii  obtained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  are  always  more  valuable  than  those  of  either  taken 
alone.  But  if  this  be  your  first  visit  to  the  child,  do  not,  for  the  sake 
of  ascertaining  either  of  these  points  exactly,  persevere  in  attempts 
which  irritate  or  frighten  it;  probably  you  would,  after  all,  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  even  though  you  were  to  succeed,  the  knowlege  would 
not  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  confidence,  which  it  must  be 
your  grand  object  to  acquire  and  to  keep. 

With  management  and  gentleness,  however,  you  will  comparatively 
seldom  fail,  and  while  you  are  feeling  the  pulse,  or  with  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen  are  counting  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations,  you  will 
also  learn  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  condition  of  the  skin. 
Supposing  your  examination  has  thus  far  been  pretty  well  borne,  you 
may  now,  probably,  venture  to  talk  to  the  child,  or  to  show  it  some- 
thing to  amuse  it — as  your  watch  or  stethoscope,  and  while  thus  test- 
ing the  slate  of  its  mental  powers,  you  may  pass  your  hand  over  the 
head,  and  note  the  state  of  the  fontanelle,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  heat  of  the  scalp. 

The  examination  of  the  state  of  the  abdomen,  though  too  important 
to  allow  of  its  ever  being  omitted,  will  often  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result  unless  carefully  managed.  If  you  allow  the  nurse  to  change 
the  child's  posture  and  to  ky  it  back  in  her  lap,  in  order  that  you 
may  pass  your  hand  over  its  stomach,  the  child  will  often  be  alarmed, 
and  begin  to  cry.  Its  abdomen  then  becomes  perfectly  tense,  and 
you  cannot  tell  whether  pressure  on  it  causes  pain,  or  whether  the 
cries  are  not  altogether  the  consequence  of  fear.  It  is  therefore  the 
best  plan  to  pass  your  hand  beneath  the  child's  clothes,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  abdomen  without  altering  its  posture,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nurao  talks  to  it  to  di.stract  its  attention,  or  holds  it  opposite 
the  window,  or  a  bright  light,  which  seldom  fails  to  amuse  an  infant. 
If  there  be  no  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  the  child  will  not  cry  on 
pressure,  or  if,  during  your  examination,  the  presence  of  flatus  iu  the 
intestines  should  occasion  pain,  gentle  friction,  instead  of  increasing 
suftering,  will  give  relief. 

You  must  next  examine  the  cheat:  and  for  this  purpose  immediate 
auscultation  is  always  to  be  preferred,  since  the  pressure  of  the  stetho- 
scope generally  annoys  the  child.  If  the  child  be  not  in  its  bedgown, 
it  will  usually  be  your  best  course  to  have  the  back  of  itsdress  undone, 
:ind  then,  while  it  is  seated  in  its  mother's  or  nurse's  lap,  to  kneel 
down  behind  it,  and  apply  your  ear  to  its  chest.  In  all  acute  diseases 
of  the  lungs  in  infancy  the  condition  of  their  posterior  part  is  a  sure 
index  to  the  exter^t  of  the  mischief  from  which  they  are  suffering ;  for, 
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owing  to  the  infant  passing  so  much  of  its  time  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  blood  naturally  gravitates  towards  the  back  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  secretions  are  much  more  likely  to  accumulate  in  the  bronchi  in 
that  situation  than  elsewhere;  hence,  if  air  be  heard  permeating 
the  lungs  throughout  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  un- 
accompanied with  any  considerable  amount  of  crepitation,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  their  front  parts  are  free  from  serious  disease, 
even  though  you  should  be  unable  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  actual 
observation. 

When  you  have  listened  thoroughly  to  the  back  of  the  chest,  you 
may  next  percuss  it.  You  must  not  percuss  first  and  listen  after- 
wards, as  you  often  do  in  the  adult;  for  even  when  practised  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  percussion  sometimes  frets  the  child,  and  makes  it 
cry,  whereby  any  subsequent  attempt  to  listen  to  the  breathing  will 
often  be  rendered  unsuccessful.  But  you  must  not  neglect  percussion : 
it  is  of  peculiar  value  in  childhood,  since  auscultation  is  then  unavoid- 
ably incomplete  in  many  instances,  sometimes  quite  impracticable. 
In  practising  it,  however,  there  are  some  rules  without  attention  to 
which  you  will  very  likely  fail  of  acquiring  any  information  what- 
ever. You  must  never,  in  the  child,  attempt  to  percuss  the  walls  of 
the  chest  immediately,  but  should  strike  on  your  finger,  and  even  then 
very  gently.  The  chest  of  the  child  is  so  resonant,  that,  if  you  per- 
cuss smartly,  you  will  fail  to  perceive  the  finer  variations  in  sonoriety 
which  would  be  readily  appreciable  on  gentle  percussion.  Always 
compare  the  results  obtained  by  percussing  opposite  sides  of  the  chest, 
since  otherwise  you  may  overlook  a  very  considerable  degree  of  dul- 
ness.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  are 
involved  nearly  equally ;  you  must  therefore  notice  the  resonance  of 
the  lower  as  compared  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
Sometimes  you  are  compelled,  by  the  fretfulness  of  the  child,  or  by 
the  tenderness  of  the  walls  of  its  chest,  to  percuss  so  gently  as 
scarcely  to  elicit  any  sound.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  attend 
to  the  sensation  of  solidity  communicated  to  the  finger  as  well  as 
to  the  sound  of  dulness  that  falls  upon  the  ear,  since,  if  your  sense 
of  touch  be  delicate,  it  will  correct  or  confirm  the  evidence  of  hearing. 

Having  thus  examined  the  back  of  the  chest,  you  may  if  the  child 
be  likely  to  tolerate  it,  try  to  listen  at  its  sides,  and  then  in  front. 
You  can,  however,  scarcely  auscultate  the  front  of  the  chest  in  infancy 
without  a  stethoscope,  and  this  you  will  very  seldom  be  able  to  use ; 
for,  if  the  child  be  not  frightened,  it  will  probably  be  so  exceedingly 
amused  at  what  it  regards  as  specially  intended  for  its  own  diversion, 
that  it  will  join  in  the  game,  and  disconcert  you  by  playing  with  the 
instrument.  You  will  encounter  this  difficulty  in  cases  of  phthisis  in 
early  childhood,  and  will  often  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  respiration  in  the  front  of  the  chest.  In  such  cases 
you  will  learn  all  the  value  of  percussion,  which  may  be  practised 
over  the  front  of  the  chest  as  well  as  the  back,  while  the  state  of  the 
breathing  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest  will  generally  be  a 
correct  index  to  its  condition  in  front. 

Your  examination  of  the  chest  will  not  be  complete  until  you  have 
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noticeil  the  character  of  the  breathing,  whether  the  whole  of  the  chest 
is  expanded  by  it,  or  whether  the  respiration  is  merely  abdominal — 
whether  the  child  breatliesas  deeply  as  it  should,  or  whether  it  makes 
frequent  short  inspirations  which  cannot  Oil  the  smaller  bronchi.  The 
lime  for  ascertaining  these  puints  must  vary  in  each  case;  but  the 
earlier  they  are  observed  the  better,  since  otherwise  you  run  the  risk 
of  drawing  your  inferences  not  from  the  child's  ordinary  condition, 
but  from  its  state  when  excited  and  alarmed.  Some  of  these  points 
may  be  noticed  though  the  child  be  so  fretful  that  you  cannot  auscul- 
tate even  the  back  of  its  chest  satisfactorily.  An  imperfect  auscul- 
tation, however,  is  better  than  none;  for  at  the  very  worst,  during  ihe 
deep  inspirations  that  are  made  at  intervals  in  a  fit  of  crying,  you  may 
ascertain  how  far  the  lungs  are  permt'able  to  air,  and  whether  the 
bronchi  are  much  loaded  with  mucus.  Independently  of  auscultation, 
too,  much  may  be  learned  from  the  cry.  If  its  two  periods  be  clearly 
marked — the  long  loud  cry  of  expiration,  and  the  shorter,  less  loud, 
but  perfectly  distinct  souml  thai  attends  inspiration — you  may  feel 
convinced  that  there  exists  no  important  ailment  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

It  will  still  remain  for  you  to  examine  the  tongue,  and  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  gums;  and  it  is  wise  to  defer  this  to  the  last, 
since  it  is  usually  the  most  grievous  part  of  your  visit  to  the  child. 
If  during  any  part  of  your  previous  examination  it  had  cried,  you 
might  seize  that  o[iportunity  to  look  at  its  tongue,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  pass  your  finger  over  tlie  gums;  thus  sparing  it  any  further  dis- 
tress about  the  matter.  If  you  had  not  this  opportunity,  you  will 
generally  get  a  good  view  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  young  infants 
by  gently  Umching  the  lips  with  your  finger;  the  child  opens  its  mouth 
instinctively, and  ihen  you  can  run  your  finger  quickly  over  its  tongue, 
and  down  towards  the  pharynx,  and  thus  secure  a  jierfect  view  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  With  older  children  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  persur-de  them  to  open  their  mouth;  but,  if 
once  you  get  your  finger  on  the  gum,  you  can  usually  keep  them  quiet 
by  rubbing  it,  and  by  a  little  address  will  then  seldom  fail  in  opening 
the  mouth  wide  enough  to  gel  a  view  of  the  tongue. 

]f  little  ctiildren  be  very  ill,  all  this  minute  care  in  the  order  of 
your  examination  is  not  so  much  needed,  because  they  will  not  notice 
80  quickly;  but  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  will  be  even  more 
necessary  to  sooth  the  pettishness  and  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  little 
sufferer. 

Many  of  the  directions  that  I  have  just  given  you  refer  to  the  ex- 
amination of  infants,  and  become  less  applicable  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  age  of  the  patient.  Minute  rules  for  your  examination  of 
children  from  tljree  years  old  and  upwards  are  not  needed;  but 
patience  the  most  untiring,  and  good  temper  the  most  unruffled,  are 
indispensable. 

The  previous  history  of  a  patient,  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
present  illness  came  on,  and  the  symptoms  that  at  first  attended  it, 
often  help  to  remove  our  doubts*  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  a 
disease,  and  sometimes  greatly  modify  our  diagnosis  and  influence  our 
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plan  of  treatment.  Really  trustworthy  information  on  these  points, 
however,  is  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  the  attempt  to  elicit  it 
is  almost  sore  to  be  unsuccessful,  if  the  questions  put  to  the  patient 
are  proposed  at  random,  and  without  some  previously  well-digested 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  One  great  object  of  clinical  in- 
structions is  to  teach  the  student  so  to  conduct  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  his  examination  of  the  sick,  as  to  throw  from  every  source 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  thus  to  fit  himself  to  decide  with  some  approach  to  certainty  on 
the  means  most  likely  to  effect  its  cure.  Such  instruction  has  been 
amply  afforded  you  in  the  wards  of  this  hospital ;  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  detain  you  while  I  point  out  the  subjects  towards  which  your 
inquiries  must  be  especially  directed  in  the  case  of  children,  since  they 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  questions  that  you  would  propose  if 
your  patient  were  an  adult. 

We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  a  child  is  brought  to  you  of 
■whose  case  you  wish  to  preserve  a  record.  Its  name,  age,  sex,  and 
residence  will  form  of  course  the  first  entry  in  your  note-book;  but 
your  next  inquiries  should  be  as  to  the  number  of  living  children 
that  the  parents  have  had,  whether  any  of  those  children  have  died, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  age,  and  of  what  diseases,  and  as  to  the  health  of 
both  parents,  and  of  their  immediate  relatives.  The  object  of  these 
questions  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  exists  any  hereditary  tendency 
to  disease  in  the  family,  since  that  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
many  of  the  affections  of  childhood,  and  symptoms  that  in  the  child 
of  healthy  parents  would  cause  you  but  little  uneasiness,  would  at 
once  excite  serious  alarm  if  you  knew  that  some  members  of  the 
family  had  died  of  hydrocephalus,  or  of  consumption,  or  had  been  the 
subjects  of  scrofula. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  affections  of  childhood  occur  within  the 
period  of  a  few  years,  and  after  a  certain  age  are  comparatively  rare 
in  their  occurrence,  and  generally  mild  in  their  character.  It  is  there- 
fore very  desirable,  when  any  ailment  is  coming  on  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  quite  apparent,  to  know  which  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  childhood  -have  already  affected  your  patient.  With  this 
view  you  would  ask  whether  the  child  has  been  vaccinated,  or  has 
had  the  smallpox,  and  whether  it  has  passed  through  any  of  those 
affections — such  as  chicken-pox,  hooping-cough,  measles, or  scarlatina — 
which  generally  come  on  in  early  life.  If  the  child  had  suffered  from 
any  other  disease,  you  should  learn  its  nature,  the  age  at  which  it 
occurred,  and  any  other  point  of  importance  connected  with  it. 

In  writing  out  your  history  of  the  case,  these  preliminary  matters 
would  naturally  be  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  and  though  you  would 
not  follow  any  very  strict  order  in  proposing  your  questions,  yet  it  is 
always  desirable  to  obtain  information  on  these  points  at  an  early 
stage  of  your  examination,  since  it  may  guide  you  in  some  of  the 
questions  that  you  afterwards  propose,  or  may  lead  you  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  symptoms  which  otherwise  would  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  moment.  Besides,  if  you  postpone  these  inquiries  till  you 
have  nearly  completed  your  examination  of  the  patient,  the  parents 
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will  probably  apprehend  that  they  are  suggested  by  some  doubt  and 
apprehension  in  your  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  will  dis- 
tress themselves  by  causeless  fears,  or  perhaps  disconcert  you  by  ques- 
tions to  which  you  are  not  prepared  to  return  a  positive  answer. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  bear  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  child,  to  one  or  both  of  which  your  inquiries  must  in  many  in- 
stances be  directed.  If  your  patient  be  an  infant  at  the  breast,  yoa 
must  learn  whether  it  lives  entirely  on  its  mother's  milk,  or  has  other 
food  besides.  If  it  has  been  weaned,  you  must  ask  its  age  at  weaning; 
whether  it  was  taken  from  the  breast  on  account  of  any  failure  in  its 
own  health,  or  its  mother's,  and  on  what  diet  it  has  since  been  fed. 
The  process  of  dentition  is  the  other  subject  for  examination,  and  in 
reference  to  it  you  must  ascertain  how  many  teeth  the  child  has,  and 
which  they  are — whether  they  were  cut  easily  or  with  difficulty,  the 
age  at  which  teething  commenced,  and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
any  fresh  teeth  appeared. 

You  may  now  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  and  connected  history  of 
the  present  illness ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  begin  with  asking 
(vhen  did  the  child  last  seem  quite  well?  since  you  thus  get  a  fixed 
starting-point  from  which  you  can  make  the  mother  or  nurse  set  out 
in  her  detail  of  symptoms.  The  date  thus  assigned,  indeed,  will  often 
be  a  wrong  one,  the  disease  having  begun  before  with  some  symptom 
that  was  not  noticed,  or  its  real  origin  having  been  considerably  sub- 
ijequent  to  its  supposed  commencement.  But  notwithstanding  this 
possible  error,  you  derive  much  advantage  from  thus  making  sure  of 
the  symptoms  being  told  you  in  something  like  their  chronological 
order,  since  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  that  those  only  would  be  men- 
tioned which  had  chanced  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  mother  or  nurse, 
while  the  others  would  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Your  object  in  the 
examination  must  not  be  to  curtail  the  garrulity  of  the  nurse,  or  to 
suppress  the  mother's  expression  of  her  sometimes  imaginary  fears, 
but  to  get  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  everything  that  has  been 
observed.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
information  they  communicate,  or  even  of  the  opinions  they  express. 
Both  are  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  when  your  patients  are  chil- 
dren than  when  they  are  adults.  A  mother  hanging  over  her  sick 
infant,  or  a  nurse  watching  the  child  she  has  helped  to  rear  from  baby- 
hood, may  sometimes  see  dangers  that  have  no  existence,  but  will  ge- 
nerally be  the  first  to  perceive  the  approach  of  such  as  are  real.  You 
see  the  child  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  at  distant  intervals,  and  the 
excitement  or  alarm  which  your  presence  is  so  likely  to  occasion  may 
greatly  modify  its  condition  during  your  visit.  They  tend  the  little 
one  by  day  and  night,  notice  each  movement,  and  seize  the  most  tran- 
sient variations  in  its  expression. 

I  need  not  say  much  concerning  the  necessity  of  inquiring  about 
the  appetite  or  thirst,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  evacuations;  for  these  are  points  which  you  would  investigate  in 
patients  of  every  age.  I  will  just  mention,  however,  that  the  degree 
of  appetite  and  thirst  cannot  be  so  readily  determined  in  the  infant  as 
they  may  be  in  the  adult,  or  even  in  the  weaned  child ;  for  an  infant 
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may  suck,  not  because  it  is  hungry,  but  in  order  to  quench  its  thirst. 
That  extreme  craving  for  the  breast,  which  is  appeased  only  so  long 
as  the  child  is  sucking,  while  the  milk  swallowed  is  speedily  vomited, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  thirst;  but  it  is  always  better  to  record  the 
fact  than  the  inference.  It  is  likewise  often  desirable  to  let  the  infant 
be  put  to  the  breast  in  your  presence,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving the  above-mentioned  facts,  but  also  in  order  to  notice  the 
vigor  with  which  it  sucks,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  it  swal- 
lows, and  other  similar  points,  from  which  very  important  conclusions 
may  often  be  drawn. 

Before  you  venture  on  drawing  any  inferences  from  the  state  of 
tbe  child  at  the  time  of  your  visit,  you  should  ascertain  whether  it 
has  just  before  been  taking  food,  or  has  been  recently  excited  or 
fatigued  by  being  washed  or  dressed;  since  comparatively  trivial 
causes  are  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  to 
give  rise  to  changes  which  might,  if  unexplained,  lead  you  to  very 
erroneous  conclusions.  Any  such  circumstances  ought  of  course  to 
be  mentioned  in  your  notes,  as  should  also  the  fact  of  the  child  being 
asleep  at  the  time  of  your  visit,  since  that  would  explain  even  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 

But  if  you  are  carefully  to  observe  all  the  points  of  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  make  yourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  a  case,  you 
must  be  most  lavish  of  your  time;  you  must  be  content  to  turn  aside 
from  the  direct  course  of  investigation,  which  you  would  pursue  un- 
interruptedly in  the  adult,  in  order  to  soothe  the  waywardness  of  the 
child,  to  quiet  its  fears,  or  even  to  cheat  it  into  good  humor  by  join- 
in  its  play ;  and  you  must  be  ready  to  do  this,  not  the  first  time  only, 
but  every  time  that  you  visit  the  child,  and  must  try  to  win  its  affec- 
tions in  order  to  cure  its  disease.  If  you  fail  in  the  former,  you  will 
often  be  foiled  in  your  attempts  at  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  all :  you 
must  visit  your  patient  very  often,  if  the  disease  be  serious  in  its 
nature  and  rapid  in  its  course.  New  symptoms  succeed  each  other 
in  infancy  and  childhood  with  great  rapidity;  complications  occur 
that  call  for  some  change  in  your  treatment,  or  the  vital  powers  falter 
suddenly,  when  you  least  expect  it.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  often 
hang  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  certain  plan  of  treatment,  or  on 
its  timely  discontinuance.  Do  not  wait,  therefore,  for  symptoms  of 
great  urgency  before  you  visit  a  child  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but 
if  the  disease  be  one  in  which  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  rapidly, 
be  frequent  in  your  visits  as  well  as  watchful  in  your  observation. 

You  will  naturally  think,  that  before  I  finish  this  lecture  I  should 
tell  you  something  definite  about  the  subjects  that  I  mean  to  bring 
before  your  notice,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  treat  them. 
The  title  of  these  lectures  can,  I  should  think,  scarcely  need  any  ex- 
planation, for  by  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  you  will  natu- 
rally understand  all  those  affections  which  are  either  limited  in  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  to  early  life,  or  which  though  incidental  to 
all  ages,  yet  in  the  child  present  many  peculiarities  in  their  symptoms, 
and  require  many  important  modifications  in  their  treatment.  Some 
of  these  diseases,  indeed,  are  usually  allotted  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon, 
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and  on  their  examination  I  will  not  enter,  since  I  could  tell  you 
nothing  more  than  has  already  been  better  said  by  others.  They, 
however,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  are  purely  local 
affections ;  so  that  these  omissions  will  not  be  many,  and  most  of  them 
not  important. 

In  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  children,  no  practically  useful 
end  would  be  attained  by  following  any  elaborate  nosological  system. 
I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  most  simple  classification  possible,  and 
shall  treat  in  succession  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory,  and  of  the  digestive  systems  and  their 
appendages.  There  will  still  remain  one  very  important  class  of 
affections,  namely,  fevers  ;  and  these  I  propose  to  consider  last  of  all, 
because  much  of  their  danger  arises  from  their  complications,  and  to 
treat  them  judiciously  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  diseases  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  bowels.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  detect 
a  want,  perhaps  too  great  a  want,  of  scientific  arrangement;  but  the 
one  object  of  my  endeavors  will  be  to  communicate  to  you,  as  clearly 
as  I  can,  such  information  as  may  'be  most  useful  to  you  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  daily  duties. 

With  this  view  I  have,  while  composing  these  lectures,  tried  to 
think  over  the  doubts  I  felt,  the  diflBcalties  I  met  with,  and  the  errors 
I  fell  into,  when,  some  years  ago,  I  entered  on  the  office  of  physician 
to  a  large  institution  for  the  cure  of  children's  diseases.  I  have  pre- 
sumed that  where  I  had  encountered  difficulties  there  you  might  meet 
them  too — that  where  I  had  made  mistakes  there  you  would  need  a 
guide — and  remembering  the  many  anxious  hours  I  passed  when  I 
hesitatingly  adopted  some  course  of  treatment  which  I  feared  might 
after  all  be  a  mistaken  one,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  lay  down,  not  only 
the  rules  for  the  diagnosis,  but  also  the  indications  for  the  treatment 
of  each  disease  as  minutely  as  possible. 

To  the  task  before  me  I  now  apply  myself,  with  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  narrow  limits  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  still  feeling  that  I 
have  contracted  an  obligation  to  impart  toothers  what  I  trust  experi- 
ence has  taught  me.  My  end  will  be  answered,  if  you  learn  it  at  an 
easier  rate  than  I  did;  and  if  I  can  be  the  means  of  saving  you  from 
some  of  those  errors  in  diagnosis,  and  some  of  those  mistakes  in  treat- 
ment, which,  for  want  of  some  one  to  guide  me  aright,  I  committed. 
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LECTURE   II. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Ov  TBS  T&KkTUVin  OF  Childrb!('s  Dibea^ses. — laflnence  of  remedies  modified  by  the 
age  of  the  patient. — Rules  for  the  practice  of  depletion,  for  the  ase  of  mercury, 
antimony,  and  opium,  and  for  the  employment  of  blisters.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  prescribing  for  infants  and  children. 

In  the  introdactory  lecture  I  tried  to  point  out  the  main  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and  to  furnish  you 
■with  some  general  rules  for  their  investigation.  It  may  not  be  time 
misspent  if^  before  we  begin  the  examination  of  any  special  class  of 
ailments,  I  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  general  directions  for  their 
treatment^  though  in  so  doing  I  must  of  necessity  anticipate  some 
things  which  will  require  notice  hereafter,  and  must  occasionally  pre- 
suppose the  possession  of  that  knowledge  which  it  is  the  main  object 
of  these  lectures  to  impart. 

The  importance  of  great  exactness  in  prescribing  for  infants  and 
children,  and  the  necessity  for  regulating  the  doses  of  our  remedies 
according  to  the  tender  years  of  our  patients,  are  self-evident.  Poso- 
logical  tables,  as  they  are  termed,  are,  however,  of  very  little  value 
for  our  guidance,  since  the  susceptibility  of  the  young  to  the  action 
of  different  remedies  varies  greatly  according  to  their  nature,  so  that 
the  rule  which  safely  defines  the  dose  of  an  opiate  would  be  altogether 
inapplicable  as  determining  the  strength  of  a  purgative  or  of  an  emetic. 

The  abstraction  of  blood,  the  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  the 
employment  of  antiphlogistics,  and  the  administration  of  sedatives 
are  the  great  weapons  with  which  we  endeavor  to  combat  the  ad- 
vances of  acute  disease.  The  safe  use  of  each  of  these  in  early  life 
implies  the  observance  of  certain  precautions  which  I  will  now  attempt 
to  explain,  and  will  then  try  to  furnish  you  with  a  few  general  direc- 
tions that  may  be  of  service  in  prescribing  for  infants  and  children. 

The  early  age  of  our  patients  imposes  of  necessity  some  restriction 
on  the  mode  in  which  depletion  can  be  practised ;  for  venesection  in 
the  arm  is  hardly  ever  possible  before  the  age  of  three  years,  often 
not  till  later,  in  consequence  both  of  the  small  size  of  the  veihs,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  fat  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme urgency  the  jugular  vfein  may  be  opened,  and  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  the  operation,  though  I  believe  the  necessity 
for  the  proceeding  very  seldom  arises,  and  the  only  instances  in 
which  I  have  had  recourse  to  it  were  either  instances  of  violent  con- 
vulsions succeeded  by  profound  coma,  or  else  of  very  acute  inflamma- 
tory croup. 

For  almost  all  purposes  of  depletion  in  early  life  we  are  dependent 
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on  the  use  of  leeches,  anrl  by  this  means,  if  rightly  managed,  we  may 
attain  nearly  all  the  ends  of  general  bleeJinf?,  The  great  objection 
to  the  employtnent  of  leeches  resta  on  the  difficuliy  of  estimating  and 
of  controlling  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  by  ihem.  This  objec- 
tion, boweverj  applies  almost  entirely  to  the  common  practice  of 
putting  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  leeches,  and  trusting  to 
the  application  of  a  poultice,  or  the  employment  of  fomentations,  for 
obtaining  asulTicient  quantity  of  blood.  Instead  of  adopting  this  plan, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain,  it  is  far  better  to  apply  ii 
larger  number  of  leeches  and  to  allow  of  no  subsequent  bleeding.  It 
may  then  he  calculated  that  each  leech  takes  about  two  drachras  of 
blood,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  quantity  removed 
with  a  certainty  little  less  than  we  are  possessed  of  if  we  employ 
venesection,  while,  further,  the  blood  is  removed  in  the  course  of 
fidieen  or  twenty  niiuutes,  instead  of  draiuing  away  as  in  the  other 
case  for  six  or  eight  hours,  weakening  the  jiatient,  and  yet  o^tercisiag 
comparatively  small  influence  on  the  disease. 

To  insure  certainty  and  safety,  however,  in  the  employment  of 
leeches,  there  are  several  precautious  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  is,  that  their  application  should  not  be 
leH,  to  a  nurse,  but  that,  wherever  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the  medical 
attendant  sbould  himself  superintend  it.  This  is  of  special  moment  ■ 
in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  it  ia  desired  to  obtain  by  local  bleeding  ■ 
the  constitutional  effects  of  general  depletion,  since  according  to  the 
result  produced,  it  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  desirable  to  put  on  a 
larger  number,  or,  on  the  other,  to  remove  some  before  they  have 
completely  filled  themselves.  The  efiects  produced  by  the  loss  of 
blood  often  influence  the  character  of  the  subsequent  treatment.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  risk 
of  hemorrhage  going  on  from  the  leech -bites  unperceived,  it  is  desir- 
able to  apply  leeches  by  day,  not  towards  evening,  or  at  bedtime,  as 
is  commonly  the  practice.  Attention  sbould  further  always  be  paid 
to  apply  leeches  in  situations  where  they  will  not  alarm  the  child  by 
being  within  his  sight,  and  where,  also,  there  is  a  firm  surtiice  beneath 
again.st  which  pressure  can  be  made,  so  as  readily  to  control  the  bleed-  - 
ing.  liehind  the  ears,  therefore,  or  on  the  vertex,  are  the  best  situa-  | 
tions  fur  applying  leeches  to  the  head,  and  under  the  scapulae  when 
it  is  necessary  to  deplete  from  the  chet^t,  while,  in  many  abdornuial 
affections,  all  the  advantages  of  local  bleeding  may  bo  most  safely 
obtained  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  the  mwle  of  practising  depletion  in  early 
life;  but,  independently  of  the  mere  manner  of  drawing  blood,  there 
are  some  still  more  important  cautions  which  have  reference  to  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern  us  ia  resorting  to  depletioa 
at  all. 

1st.  It  should  be  remembered  that  large  losses  of  blood  are  worse 
borne  by  the  child  than  by  the  adult ;  that  if  syncope  is  produced, 
its  effects  do  not  pass  away  so  speedily,  but  leave  a  much  more  abid- 
ing depression. 

2d.  That  the  shock  consequent  on   large  losses  of  blood,  shows 
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iUieir,  not  merely  by  causing  syncope,  but  also,  not  very  seldom,  by 
producing  convulsions,  and  such  convulsions  are  specially  apt  to  be 
excited  in  cases  where  the  previous  disorder  of  the  nervous  system 
was  considerable,  even  though  such  a  disorder  depended  on  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  which  called  for  depletion  to  relieve  it.  It  seems  in 
these  cases,  as  in  some  of  comparatively  slight  disease  of  the  heart,  in 
which,  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  suddenly  disturbed,  it 
altogether  fails  to  recover  itself.  A  child  of  ten  months  old  was 
brought  to  me  many  years  ago  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
— a  hot  head,  a  raised  fontanelle,  a  burning  skin,  and  twitchings  of 
the  tendons  of  the  arms  and  legs.  I  ordered  leeches  to  the  head, 
which  drew  freely;  but  the  convulsions,  which  it  was  hoped  they 
would  ward  off,  occurred  while  the  bleeding  was  still  going  on,  and 
the  child  sank  at  once  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  never  rallied 
completely,  and  died  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Now,  in  this 
case,  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  indicated,  and  the  appearances  dis- 
covered af^er  death  showed  that  the  depletion  had  not  been  excessive. 
It  had,  however,  been  too  sudden;  and  probably,  had  I  been  present 
when  the  leeches  were  applied,  I  should  have  noticed  some  change  in 
the  child's  condition  which  would  have  warned  me  to  put  a  stop  to 
further  bleeding,  and  might  thus  have  led  to  an  entirely  different  re- 
sult. In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  youth  of  our  patient,  must  be 
our  caution  in  ordering  free  depletion,  and  our  care  in  watching  its 
effects,  and  these  must  both  be  greater  when  marked  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  forms  the  indication  for  our  treatment. 

3d.  Not  only  are  very  large  losses  of  blood  hazardous,  and  great 
shock  by  its  too  sudden  abstraction,  also  attended  with  danger  in  early 
infancy,  but  repeated  bleedings  are  also  inexpedient.  The  system 
rallies  from  them  with  proportionately  far  greater  difficulty  than  in 
the  adult,  and  that  peculiar  class  of  symptoms,  by  which  exhaustion 
is  apt  to  simulate  congestion  of  the  brain,  are  specially  likely  to  be 
induced.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same 
caution  holds  good  with  reference  to  all  other  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
that  free  purgation,  spare  diet,  and  depressing  measures  of  all  kinds, 
though  often  requisite,  yet  require  most  heedful  watching,  and  gene- 
rally need  to  be  soon  discontinued. 

Among  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  two  which  in  the  child,  as  in 
the  adult,  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  the  most  general  applica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  are  antimony 
and  preparations  of  mercury.  Both,  however,  are  not  infrequently 
used  in  cases  where  they  are  neither  not  needed,  or  are  positively  inju- 
rious. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  mercury  is  exerted  too  slowly  to  control 
the  first  rapid  advance  of  some  acute  diseases,  such  as  croup  and  pneu- 
monia, though  in  both  after  previous  depletion,  and  the  administration 
of  antimony,  mercury  often  proves  more  serviceable.  In  those  forms 
of  pulmonary  inflammation,  also,  which  sometimes  occur  in  compara- 
tively weakly  subjects,  or  in  which  the  disease  has  already  advanced 
unchecked  so  far  as  to  produce  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  it  is  on 
mercury  that  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed.    Mercury,  too,  is  our 
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great  stay  in  nil  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  aud  in  severe  itiflumtnation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  or  dysentery,  the  disease  often  admits 
of  control  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  conjoint  employment  of 
calomel  and  opium.  , 

In  ciichectic  diseases  its  utility  is  far  more  limited.  The  earlier 
symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis  yield  rapidly  to  the  employment  of 
small  doses  of  mercury;  but  the  tertiary  results  of  the  disease  are 
often  aggravated,  very  seldom  indeed  benefited,  by  that  medicine.  In 
the  majority  of  disorders  connected  with  the  tubercular  diathesis 
mercurials  are  not  beneficial;  and  in  tubercular  hydrocephalus  iu 
particular,  in  which  they  are  so  often  given,  I  never  saw  even  momen- 
tary improvement  from  them,  apart  from  their  occasional  actiun  as 
purgatives.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  in  their  powerless- 
nesa  to  control  this  disease,  they  do  but  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
all  other  medicines.  There  is  one  class  of  ailments  too  connected  with 
tuberculosis  in  which  the  action  of  mercury  is  almost  uniformly  bene- 
ficial ;  and  that  is  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  those  vague  disorders 
of  the  functions  of  nutrition  so  commonly  referred  to  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands. 

In  administering  mercury  to  infants  and  young  children,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  evidence  of  the  system  being  affected  by  it  is 
seldom  afforded,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the  occurrence  of  salivation.  So 
rare  indeed  is  mercurial  stomatitis  in  early  Iif«,  that  I  have  never  yet 
seen  an  instance  of  it  in  a  dangerous  form,  very  rarely  indeed  have 
met  with  it  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  troublesome;  and  should  there- 
fore regard  the  production  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercuryj  as  an  evidence  of  some  rare  idiosyncrasy  .on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  rather  than  of  want  of  due  care  on  that  of  the 
doctor.  In  early  life,  mercury,  instead  of  affecting  the  mouth,  usually 
acta  very  speedily  as  an  irritant  on  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  the  green 
stools,  which  are  often  looked  on  with  satisfaction  aa  a  proof  of  tho 
system  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  are  far 
from  always  having  that  meaning.  They  prove  its  action  as  a  local 
irritant,  a  result  which  may  be  most  undesirable,  and  which  often 
compels  us  to  diminish  its  dose,  sometimes  even  completely  to  sus- 
pend its  administration.  Sometimes,  too,  calomel  acts  as  an  irritant 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  producing  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  giving  rise  to  so  great  a  degree  of  depresaioa  as  to  necessi- 
tate its  discontinuance. 

Besides  its  use  in  those  more  formidable  diseases  to  wbich  reference 
has  hitherto  been  made,  mercury  is  also  often  employed  as  a  purga- 
tive and  alterative.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  used  with  either  of 
these  objects  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  value,  and  the  objection  to  its 
employment  is,  not  that  it  fails  to  accomplish  these  ends,  but  that  it 
answers  them  at  a  greater  expense  of  constitutional  power  than  was 
necessary.  Rhubarb,  soda,  the  mineral  acids,  aloetic  preparations, 
the  taraxacum,  and  other  remedies,  exert  an  alterative  power  over 
the  secretions,  without  any  of  that  depressing  influence  which  attends 
the  use  of  mercurials.     In  the  same  mauner,  there  are  many  purga- 
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tives  no  less  certain,  and  no  less  speedy  in  exciting  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  so  that,  before  prescribing  calomel  or  gray  powder,  the  prac- 
titioner ought  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  some  special  end,  in  pro- 
ducing an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  in  controlling  an  excited  state  of 
the  circulation,  or  in  rapidly  modifyyig  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  which  no  other  remedy  would  attain,  or  at  any 
rate  would  not  attain  so  certainly  or  so  quickly. 

A  second  remedy  of  great  value  in  early  life  is  antimony,  though 
one  which  also  is  not  infrequently  misapplied.  It  is  not  as  a  simple 
emetic  that  antimony  ought  to  be  employed,  for,  unlike  ipecacuanha, 
its  inSuence  is  not  confined  to  inducing  vomiting,  but  it  also  exerts  a 
most  powerful  depressing  action  on  the  circulation,  and  is  therefore 
specially  indicated  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes. 
When  the  object  is  merely  to  empty  the  stomach,  to  produce  that 
revulsion  which  follows  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  which  leads 
us  often  to  prescribe  it  at  the  onset  of  a  febrile  attack  for  the  sake  of 
the  moist  skin  and  tranquil  pulse  which  seldom  fail  to  succeed  its 
operation ;  or  when  we  seek  simply  to  free  the  bronchi  from  the  se- 
cretions poured  into  them  in  too  great  abundance,  as  in  catarrh  or  in 
simple  hooping-cough,  every  end  is  answered  by  the  use  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  onset  of  croup,  in  the  early  stage 
of  acute  pneumonia  or  of  capillary  bronchitis,  when  disease  is  advanc- 
ing every  hour  and  when  its  advance  directly  threatens  life,  antimony 
is  the  only  medicine  sufficiently  speedy  and  sufficiently  powerful  in 
its  action  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  the  disease,  and  to  hold 
it  in  check.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  the  administration  of  anti- 
mony needs  care,  and  after  tolerance  of  it  has  been  established  we 
cannot  so  safely  as  in  the  adult  continue  its  use.  I  shall  hereafter 
have  to  explain  to  you  the  liability  to  collapse  of  the  lung  in  early 
life,  when  feeble  inspiratory  power  is  associated  with  the  presence  of 
secretion  in  the  air-tubes.  In  this  state  the  pulmonary  tissue  tends 
by  its  own  elasticity  to  exclude  the  air  Irom  the  air- vesicles ;  and,  if 
the  muscular  power  be  reduced  below  a  certain  point,  the  patient's 
efforts  fail  to  dilate  them,  and  by  degrees  more  and  more  of  the  lung 
becomes  dense,  unaerated,  and  as  useless  for  the  time,  for  all  purposes 
of  respiration,  as  if  it  had  been  solidified  by  inflammation  or  com- 
pressed by  fluid.  This  danger  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
pulmonary  affections  of  early  life,  and  the  vigor  of  the  patient's 
powers  must  be  the  measure  of  our  treatment,  as  much  as  the  urgency 
of  the  disease. 

As  a  mere  diaphoretic,  antimony,  when  administered  in  small  doses, 
is  as  useful  in  the  case  of  the  child  as  in  that  of  the  adult.  I  am  not 
fond  of  its  use,  however,  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  ordinary  febrile 
affection ;  for  the  nausea  which  it  is  apt  to  produce  may  obscure  the 
approach  of  cerebral  mischief  or  lead  to  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  symptoms. 

A  third  great  remedy  in  the  diseases  of  early  life  is  opium  in  its 
various  preparations ;  and  with  it  may  be  classed,  though  separated 
by  a  wide  interval,  other  sedatives,  such  as  hemlock,  henbane,  hop, 
and  lettuce.    Perhaps  no  remedies  are  so  often  needed  in  the  diseases 
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of  early  life  as  sedatives,  for  at  no  other  age  is  the  nervous  system  so 
easily  disturbed.  At  the  same  time  the  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  narcotics  and  sedatives  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  evils  which  result 
from  their  unnecessary  employment  or  from  their  administration  in 
excessive  doses  are  so  serious,  thai  some  practitioners  altogether  ab- 
stain from  their  use.  To  do  so,  however,  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  remedies,  and  of  one  for  which 
no  substitute  can  be  deviscil. 

The  danger  which  especially  attends  the  use  of  opium  arises  partly 
from  the  employment  of  uncertain  preparations,  such  as  the  syrup  of 
poppies;  partly  from  the  administration  of  overdoses,  or  from  their 
too  frequent  repetition,  of  which  two  errors  the  latter  is  more  frequently 
committed.  In  prescribing^  for  children,  preparations  of  definite 
strength  should  always  be  used,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
tincture  of  opium,  or  Dover's  powder.  The  -weaker  preparation,  the 
compound  tincture  of  camplior,  is  often  preferable  to  laudanum,  since 
a  slight  error  in  dispensing  is  of  so  much  less  moment.  Sometimes 
the  comparative  tastelessness  of  laudanum  renders  it  the  more  suit, 
able,  but  if  so,  even  though  only  a  single  dose  is  needed,  it  is  wiser 
in  the  case  of  infanta  to  order  a  mixture  containing  two  or  three  doses 
in  order  to  lessen  the  risks  of  error.  But  mischief  is  more  frequently 
done  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  opium,  than  by  the  improper  pre- 
scription of  overdoses;  and  I  am  always  averse  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  giving  small  quantities  of  opium  at  short  intervals,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  diarrhoea  or  of  soothing  restlessness  in  young 
infants,  and  prefer,  unless  tliere  be  some  strong  reason  to  the  oontrarj, 
to  give  a  larger  dose  of  the  remedy  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  addition  to  these  general  precautions  with  reference  to  the  mode 
of  administering  opium,  special  care  is  needed  in  its  employment  in 
some  conditions.  It  must  be  given  charily  in  all  cases  where  the 
system  has  been  exhausted  by  the  previous  disease,  or  by  the  previ- 
ous treatment;  and  this  caution  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind 
during  convalescence  from  fever,  where  yet  the  patient's  restlessness 
not  seldom  requires  its  employment.  In  all  cases  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment the  use  of  opium  calls  for  great  watchfulness;  sometimes  it  must 
be  given  rather  as  an  experiment  whereby  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  tested,  and  when  so  employed  its  results  must  be  scrutinized 
with  the  most  anxious  care.  In  severe  diarrhoea,  too,  the  transition 
from  a  state  of  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  to  a  condition  of 
coma  is  often  very  rapid  in  its  occurrence;  an  overdose  of  opium 
may  hasten  or  induce  this  catastrophe,  or,  even  though  it  should  not 
have  this  result,  yet  without  great  care  we  shall  he  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  disease,  and  how  far  the  medicine,  has  induced  the 
symptoms. 

In  mere  restlessness,  unattended  by  severe  pain,  other  sedatives  are 
often  preferable  to  opium;  thus,  for  instance,  the  feverish  disquietude 
of  a  child  during  teething  is  often  soothed  by  henbane,  while  that 
which  manifests  itself  by  a  disposition  to  carpopedal  contraction  and  to 
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spasm  of  the  glottis,  is  mitigated  by  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
chloric  ether  as  effectually  as  by  opiates,  and  with  far  greater  safety. 

The  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  internal  remedies  in  early 
life  have  had  no  small  share  in  leading  practitioners  to  the  employ- 
ment of  outward  applications  with  much  greater  frequency  than  in 
the  adult.  Fomentations,  poultices,*and  liniments  of  various  kinds 
relieve  pain,  abate  spasm,  or  serve  as  useful  counter-irritants,  in  very 
many  cases  which  I  need  not  now  occupy  your  time  in  specifying. 
But,  besides  these,  blisters  are  also  much  used  in  different  inflamma- 
tory affections,  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes, 
though  I  think  their  application  is  more  restricted  and  is  resorted  to 
with  greater  caution  now  than  formerly ;  and  I  see  far  fewer  instances 
of  unhealthy  ulceration  of  blistered  surfaces  among  the  children  of 
the  poor  now,  than  came  under  my  notice  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  applying  blisters  to  infants  and  young  children,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  not  only  that  they  vesicate  more  speedily  than  in  the  adult, 
but  that  the  vesicated  surface  is  apt,  especially  in  some  diseases,  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  ulceration;  and,  further,  that  the  amount  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  produced  by  blisters  is  considerable  in  proportion 
to  the  youth  of  the  patient. 

The  ordinary  rule,  which  prescribes  four  hours  as  the  longest  time 
during  which  a  blister  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin  in 
infancy,  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  parts  of  the  surface  are  far  more  sensitive  than  others.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  chest  is  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  a  blister  applied  there  for  two  hours  would  almost  certainly  vesi- 
cate, while  it  might  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  double  the  time  if 
applied  beneath  the  scapulse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scalp  is  re- 
markably deficient  in  sensitiveness,  and  a  blister  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  it  for  eight  hours  without  any  risk  of  mischief  ensuing. 
There  are,  moreover,  some  diseases  which  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  the  skin  to  the  action  of  irritants;  thus,  for  instance,  in  all  the  ail- 
ments which  accompany  or  succeed  to  measles,  and  especially  in  the 
pneumonia  which  often  complicates  it,  a  vesicated  surface  is  apt  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  dangerous  ulceration.  Nor  is  this  the  only  hazard 
which  attends  their  use;  but  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  they 
produce,  the  pain  while  they  are  drawing,  the  soreness  of  the  surface 
while  they  are  being  dressed,  and  the  itching  and  irritation  which 
accompany  their  healing,  often  keep  up  an  amount  of  restlessness, 
and  a  state  of  feverish  irritation,  that  are  in  every  way  prejudicial  to 
the  child's  recovery. 

On  these  accounts,  therefore,  I  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  blisters  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  am  always  most 
careful  that  no  extensively  abraded  surface  shall  be  left  by  their 
application.  Partly  with  this  object,  and  partly  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  the  blister  being  dislodged  by  the  movements  of  the 
child,  I  make  use  almost  exclusively  of  the  blistering  fluid,  which  is 
painted  once  or  oftener  over  the  surface,  according  as  it  is  wished  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  of  irritation.  If  vesication 
takes  place,  the  serum  is  let  out  by  pricking  with  a  needle,  and  a 
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layer  of  cotton  wool  being  applied  over  the  surface  is  allowed  to  re- 
main there  until,  healing  being  completed,  it  drops  off  of  its  own 
accord.  In  addition  to  the  avoidance  of  danger  and  the  lessening  of 
constitutional  disturbance  by  these  means,  we  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  able,  if  it  should  be  desirable,  to  repeat  the  sjimo  pro- 
.ceeilingin  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  while,  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  employing  blisters,  ten  days  almost  invariably  elapse  before 
the  sore  left  by  their  application  is  healed. 

The  whole  range  of  remedies  might  thus  be  gone  through;  and  with 
reference  to  each  it  might  be  pointed  out  how  its  employment  requires 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  But 
to  do  this  would  be  more  tedii)U3  than  profitable,  and  the  majority  of 
details  will  find  their  fittest  place  when  we  notice  the  di.sease  for  the 
cure  of  which  this  or  the  other  medicine  is  specially  indicated. 

A  few  general  hints  may,  however,  be  given  with  reference  to  the 
art  of  presn'iLmj  for  infants  and  children  of  tender  age.  But  first  of 
all  I  must  remind  you  of  the  twofold  difficulty  which  you  encounter 
in  the  treatment  fif  the  diseases  of  children,  owing  parti)'  to  the  way- 
wardness of  the  little  patients  themselves,  pnrtly  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  parents,  while  your  success  as  practitioners  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  tact  with  which  you  avoid  coming  into  direct  collision  with 
either.  To  prescribe  nauseous  medicine  when  with  a  little  care  you 
could  order  it  in  a  palatable  form ;  to  insist  on  a  particular  article  of 
diet  being  given,  or  on  a  particular  remedy  being  employed,  which 
the  parents  fancy  will  not  suit,  unless  you  believe  one  or  the  other  to 
be  absolutely  indispensable  to  your  patient's  cure,  is  needlessly  to 
weaken  that  authority  which  in  the  graver  maladies  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  should  be  able  to  exert.  As  has  been  truly  said  by 
MM.  Killiet  and  Barthez,  it  is  in  the  slighter  much  more  than  in  the 
serious  diseases  of  children  that  waywardness,  fretfulness,  and  obstinate 
refusal  of  medicine  are  met  with.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  nature 
alone  sufliccs  for  the  patient's  cure,  and,  while  you  watch  carefully 
the  approach  of  any  serious  symptoms,  you  will  lose  nothing  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parents,  and  gain  much  in  the  love  of  your  patients, 
by  sparing  them  the  nauseous  draught,  and  the  agony  of  tears  and 
fright  and  temper  which  they  often  undergo  before  they  swallow  it. 
The  bailie  with  a  child  to  compel  it  to  lake  medicine,  to  force  it  into  a 
bath,  or  to  give  it  an  emetic,  generally  does  far  more  harm  than  the 
remedy  so  administered  can  do  good;  and  the  many  tears  saved  by  it 
in  the  nursery  are  one  of  the  strongest  practical  recommendations  of 
honiuoopaihy  to  the  public. 

But  even  the  most  expectant  plan  of  treatment  does  not  leave  you 
without  the  powei^of  regulating  to  a  great  degree  the  diet  of  the  child, 
the  temperature  of  its  room,  the  nature  of  its  amusements,  and  of  ex- 
cluding bright  light  and  loud  sounds  from  its  apartment,  and  nothing 
beyond  these  simple  measures  is  needed  to  remove  many  of  the  minor 
ailments  of  the  young  child.  Many  medicines,  too,  can  be  given  with- 
out any  trouble  either  to  the  child  or  to  its  attendants.  A  few  drops 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  unpcrceived  in  ils  drink,  a  little  James's 
powder  may  be  concealed  in  some  arrowroot  or  on  a  bit  of  bread  and 
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butter,  or  a  dose  of  scammony  may  pass  unnoticed  in  a  little  hot  and 
sweetened  milk ;  while,  if  tonics  are  needed,  the  saccharine  carbonate 
of  iron,  or  the  steel  wine  will  seldom  be  refused  by  the  most  spoilt 
and  roost  wilful  inhabitant  of  the  nursery.  Your  own  ingenuity  will 
suggest  many  other  remedies  which  may  be  given  without  exciting 
suspicion,  or  at  any  rate  without  causing  disgust;  and,  believe  me, 
the  doctor  who  brings  smiles  rather  than  tears  into  the  nursery,  he 
whom  the  children  love  most,  the  parents  will  trust  most,  and  that 
love  and  trust  will  stand  him  much  in  stead  when  he  has  to  combat 
serious  illness. 

As  far  as  may  be,  then,  it  is  well  to  avoid  formal  prescriptions  in 
treating  the  ailments  of  early  life.  Often,  however,  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, but  something  may  still  be  done  to  make  physic  at  any  rate 
supportable.  Let  its  bulk  be  small ;  two  teaspoonfuls  will  be  swal- 
lowed readily  by  many  a  child  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce  to  take 
two  tablespoon fuls.  For  the  same  reason,  powders,  except  when  very 
small,  are  often  worse  than  useless;  and  yet  one  sees  powdered  bark 
or  powdered  calumba,  or  large  doses  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  prescribed 
for  little  children  of  two  or  three  years  old ;  and  they  must  have  been 
educated  with  far  more  than  average  wisdom,  or  be  possessed  of  more 
than  average  docility,  who  will  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  nauseous 
compound. 

In  the  heat  and  fretfulness  of  fever,  when  the  child  would  gladly 
drink  any  moderately  palatable  medicine,  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  is  not  seldom  prescribed,  and  the  return  of  the  time  for  giving 
each  dose  of  medicine  is  but  the  signal  for  a  fresh  combat  between  the 
child  and  its  attendant,  in  which,  whoever  gains  the  victory,  the  patient 
is  sure  to  suflTer.  A  few  moments'  thoughtfulness  would  avoid  the 
trial  both  to  the  child  and  its  parents,  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  prescribe  a  mixture  such  as  it  would  take  eagerly.  A  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  saturated  with  citric  acid  and  flavored  with  syrup 
of  mulberries,  or  a  few  grains  of  nitre  dissolved  in  water  and  rendered 
palatable  with  syrup  of  lemons,  forms  a  febrifuge  mixture  to  which 
very  few  children  would  object.  If  it  is  desirable  to  give  antimony, 
a  watery  solution  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  substituted  for  the  wine, 
the  unaccustomed  taste  of  which  might  be  disagreeable.  If  a  stimu- 
lant is  needed,  milk  well  sweetened  conceals  to  a  great  extent  the  pun- 
gency of  ammonia;  while  the  chloric  ether,  on  account  of  its  sweet 
taste,  is  almost  always  taken  readily. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  make  all  medicines  palatable,  and 
then  you  must  confine  yourselves  to  giving  that  which  is  unpleasant 
in  as  small  a  bulk  as  possible.  Still,  if  you  keep  this  object  in  view, 
it  is  remarkable  to  how  large  an  extent  it  is  attainable.  The  com- 
pound jalap  powder  is  almost  the  only  aperient  powder  which  children 
do  not  very  much  object  to,  and  the  small  bulk  of  the  jalapine  enables 
ns  to  dispense  even  with  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances. 
Scammony,  and  especially  its  extract,  can  be  concealed  in  milk ;  and 
even  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  hot  sweetened  milk,  in 
which  a  piece  of  cinnamon  has  been  boiled,  is  so  disguised  as  scarcely 
to  be  suspected.    The  addition  of  a  little  chloric  ether  to  the  infusion 
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of  senna  covers  its  nauseous  taste  almost  completely,  and  an  extra 
quantity  of  liquorice  makes  even  the  cJecoction  of  aloes  palatable, 
while  powdered  aloes  occupying  a  small  space  can  often  be  given  in 
brown  sugar.  Rhubarb  is  the  one  medicine  which  nothing  efl'ectually 
disguises,  tbougli  a  little  spirit  of  nutmeg  mitigates  the  nauseous  flavor 
of  the  infusion.  We  seldom,  however,  need  be  at  a  loss  in  selecting 
some  of  the  milder  laxatives,  for  the  senna  electuary,  the  various 
syrups  and  essences  of  senna,  the  nursery  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
fluid  magnesia,  and  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  magnesia,  may  each  in 
turn  be  employed. 

It  is  not  in  general  difficult  to  prescribe  a  tonic  which  shall  both 
bo  suitable  for  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time  not  very  unpalatable. 
The  ordinary  bitter  infusions,  as  gentian,  cascarilla,  and  caluraba,  are 
out  of  the  question  with  young  children;  but  the  mineral  acids  can 
always  be  made  tolerable,  and  the  infusions  of  roses,  cloves,  and 
orange  peel,  though  perhaps  of  little  value  except  as  vehicles  for 
some  other  remedy,  are  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The  decoction  of 
logwood  is  very  valuable  as  a  touic  and  astringent,  and  a  little  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  port  wine  generally  reader  the  dose  popular.  In 
spite  of  its  bitter  flavor  the  small  bulk  of  quinine  generally  enables 
us  to  give  it  without  much  difficulty,  while  fortunately  the  cod-liver 
oil,  disgusting  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  comparatively  seldom  objected  to, 
and  orange  syrup  or  orange  wine  usually  conceals  its  taste  very  effectu- 
ally. The  steel  wine  and  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  have  been 
already  referred  to  as  the  best  chalybeates  for  children ;  but,  if  iron 
is  needed  in  stronger  forma,  the  syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste 
of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  even  the  compound  iron  mix- 
ture of  the  Loudon  Pharmacopojia  is  taken  readily  if  sufficiently 
diluted  with  almond  emulsion. 

But  enough  has  probably  been  said  on  these  preliminary  subjects. 
Your  own  experience  will  every  year  deepen  the  conviction  that  in 
dealing  with  the  diseases  of  early  life  nothing  can  be  considered  tri- 
vial. The  object  of  my  first  lecture  was  to  show  you  how  it  is  only 
by  attention  to  little  things  that  you  will  learn  rightly  to  discriminate 
their  nature;  the  pnrposeof  this  has  been  to  teacli  you  how  necessary 
the  same  attention  \&  to  their  successful  treatment. 
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LECTURE    III. 

DisRASBS  OF  THE  Braih  AND  Nbbvous  Ststbh. — Their  extreme  freqnenoy  in  early  life 
favored  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  wide  variations  in  the 
cerebral  circulation  daring  childhood. — Peculiar  difficulties  of  their  study. — 
Symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  in  the  child. — Convulsions,  their  symptomatic  value 
very  various — their  frequency  in  great  measure  due  to  the  predominance  of  the 
spinal  system  in  childhood — may  be  excited  by  many  causes — hence  attention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  precursors  of  an  attack.  Description  of  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsions. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assign  many  reasons  for  beginning 
this  course  of  lectures  with  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  subject,  although  beset  with  many  difficulties,  has  always 
engaged  much  attention ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  inquire  most  curiously  into  those  truths  that 
seem  most  hidden  ;  but  still  more  from  the  alarming  nature  of  many 
of  the  symptoms  that  betoken  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
from  the  frequently  fatal  issue  of  its  diseases.  But  besides  the  gene- 
ral interest  and  importance  of  these  affections,  at  whatever  age  they 
may  occur,  their  extreme  frequency  in  early  life  gives  them  an  additional 
claim  on  our  notice. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  that  16,258 
out  of  91,225  persons  who  died  in  the  metropolis  during  the  years 
1842  and  1845,  of  ascertained  causes,  were  destroyed  by  the  various 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  But  9,350  of  these  16,258  deaths 
took  place  during  the  first  five  years  of  existence ;  or,  in  other  words, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  occurred 
within  that  period.'  Even  after  making  a  very  large  allowance  for 
the  possible  errors  of  statistical  data,  this  predominance  of  the  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life  is  far  too  remarkable  to  be  over- 
looked ;  though  some  persons  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact, 
have  affected  to  doubt  its  reality. 

The  fact  is  one  which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  though  we  do  not 
pretend  thoroughly  to  account  for  it,  yet  two  considerations  may  help 
in  some  degree  to  explain  it. 

The  first  is  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  that 
in  an  organ  whose  development  is  rapidly  advancing,  many  diseased 
processes  also,  if  once  set  up,  will  go  on  with  proportionate  activity. 

•  These  numbers,  which  yield  results  differing  but  very  little  from  those  given  in 
the  first  edition,  are  deduced  from  the  returns  furnished  in  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Re- 
ports. The  returns  for  1846,  which  are  also  given  in  the  Eighth  Report,  are  not  in- 
cluded, since,  owing  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  in  the  autumn  of  1846, 
they  would  not  yield  average  results. 
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Now  tbere  is  no  organ  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  pregnant 
womb,  wbieh  undergoes  such  rapid  development  as  the  brain  in  enrly 
childhood.  It  doubles  its  weight  during  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
and  reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  its  maximum  by  the  end  of  the 
Bevenlh  year.  This  same  active  state  of  the  nutritive  or  vegetative 
processes  in  the  brain  of  the  child  renders  the  organ  liable  to  have 
disease  set  up  in  it  by  causes  which  would  produce  little  or  no 
injurious  eflect  on  the  brain  of  the  adult. 

In  the  «'cw(?  place,  the  brain  in  infancy  is  much  more  exposed  to 
disorder  than  tliat  of  the  adult,  owing  to  the  far  wider  variations  of 
which  the  cerebral  circulation  is  susceptible  in  early  life  than  subse- 
quently. Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  difficult  to  discover.  The  cranium 
of  the  adult  is  a  complete  bony  case,  and  the  firm  substance  of  the 
brain  affords  a  comparatively  unyielding  support  to  the  vessels  by 
which  it  is  nourished.  It  has  been  proved,  indeed,  by  Dr.  Burrows' 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  thneo  vessels  contain  is  not  always 
the  same,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed:  still  its  variations 
must  needs  be  circumscribed  within  iar  narrower  limits  than  in  the 
child,  whose  cranium,  with  its^merabranous  fontanelles  and  unossified 
sutures,  opposes  no  such  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  while  the  soft  brain  keeps  up  a  much  slighter 
counter-pressure  on  the  vessels  than  is  exerted  by  the  comparatively 
firm  parenchyma  of  the  organ  in  the  adult.  If  the  circulation  in  the 
child  be  disturbed,  whether  from  diiBuuIty  in  the  return  of  venous 
blood  as  during  a  paroxysm  of  hoopingeough,  or  from  increased 
arterial  action,  as  at  the  onset  of  a  fever,  or  during  the  acute  inflam- 
matiun  of  some  im[)ortant  organ,  the  brain  becomes  congested,  and 
c«)r>vuIsions  often  announce  the  severity  of  the  consequent  disturbance 
of  its  functions.  The  same  causes,  too,  which  expose  the  brain  to  be 
overfilled  with  blood,  render  it  possible  for  it  to  be  drained  of  that 
fluid  more  completely  than  in  the  adult.  This  fact,  which  you  should 
always  bear  in  mind  when  treating  the  diseases  of  infants,  is  one 
reason  why  excessive  depletion  induces  a  fiir  more  serious  train  of 
ayniptoms  in  young  children  than  succeed  to  it  in  the  grown  person. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  while  there  are  special  reasons  for 
studying  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  childhood,  thiir  slndy 
is  hestl  ivith  special  cb'jfmdties  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  adult. 
Disordered  intellect,  altered  sensation,  impaired  motion,  are  the  three 
great  classes  to  which  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  referred.  If  our  patient  be  an  adult,  he  tells  us  of  his  altered 
feelings;  he  perhaps  experiences  some  disorder  of  his  intellectual 
powers  even  before  it  has  become  observable  to  others,  and  thus 
timely  warned,  we  can  often  take  measures  to  prevent  the  advance  of 

'  In  his  Lnmleian  Lectareji,  pnbUaUed  in  tl>e  Medical  Gazeltf,  April  29  and  May  6, 
1842,  and  Rubs*'i]uently  in  Lis  work  on  f/Uorilerg  of  the  Cerrhrnl  Circtilatitm,  ^t.  8vo. 
Lond.  1846.  The  general  Rfcuracy  of  Dr.  Burrows's  conclusions,  thoui^li  t-alled  ia 
question  by  tlie  late  I>r.  .lobn  Rttid,  in  tlie  London  and  Ediulttnjh  Monf/Ji/  Juuraol  for 
Aug.  164G  ;  and  more  reccuUy  by  Dr.  Hamenijk,  of  Pr.siaiue,  in  the  VieTtrijivhrxehri/i 
fiir  die  praktiiche  Heilkunde,  vol.  xvii.  p.  38,  seems  to  be  placed  bayoud  doabt  by  Ui« 
▼ery  careful  experiments  of  Dr.  Berlin,  publialied  in  the  Nrderlandscht  Lancet,  Feb> 
1850;  and  in  Schmidt'*  JahrbUcher  for  18&1,  Ho.  1,  p.  14-l(j. 
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disease  and  to  ward  off  that  impairment  of  the  motor  powers  which 
in  his  case  we  know  usually  indicates  the  occurrence  of  some  grave 
organic  lesion.  In  the  child  things  follow  a  very  different  course. 
At  first  it  cannot  express  its  sensations  at  all,  while,  long  after  it  has 
acquired  the  power  of  speech,  it  knows  too  little  how  to  shape  its  ideas 
into  words  to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  it  feels;  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  learn  much  from  the  disturbance  of  an  intellect  which  as 
yet  has  scarcely  asserted  its  claim  to  be  anything  higher  than  the 
instinct  of  the  animal.  The  value  of  the  symptoms,  too,  is  difterent; 
for  disturbance  of  the  motor  power,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in 
the  adult,  except  as  the  consequence  of  some  serious  disease  of  the 
brain,  takes  place  in  the  child  in  cases  of  the  mildest  as  well  as  of  the 
most  serious  ailments;  and  we  may  even  observe  convulsions  recur- 
ring several  times  a  day  for  many  days  together,  apparently  without 
adequate  cause,  and  not  leading  to  any  serious  impairment  of  the 
child's  health. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  attain  in  the  child  to  anything  beyond  the 
merest  guesswork  in  our  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
when  we  are  deprived  to  so  great  an  extent  of  that  information  which 
the  state  of  his  intellect  and  the  description  of  his  sensations  afford 
us  in  the  adult?  What  meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  that  symptom — 
the  impairment  of  the  motor  power,  which  in  the  adult  we  look  on 
as  of  such  grave  import,  but  which  we  meet  with  in  the  child  under 
such  varying  conditions  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases? 
The  task,  indeed,  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  the  solution  of  these 
inquiries  will  need  that  you  should  devote  to  it  some  time  and  some 
careful  observation ;  but  if  you  do  this  you  need  not  despair  of  learn- 
ing much  about  an  infant's  sensations,  and  the  state  of  its  mind,  and 
will  at  length  become  able  rightly  to  interpret  the  meaning  even  of 
a  fit  of  convulsions. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  briefly  to  pass  in 
review  the  symptoms  by  which  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
especially  of  the  brain,  manifests  itself  in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

The  painful  sensations  which  the  infant  experiences  soon  show 
themselves  in  the  haggard,  anxious,  or  oppressed  look,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  naturally  tranquil  expression  of  its  countenance.  It 
often  puts  its  hand  to  its  head,  or  beats  or  rubs  it,  or  while  lying  in  its 
cot,  bores  with  its  occiput  in  the  pillow,  owing  to  which,  in  children 
who  have  suffered  for  any  time  from  uneasy  sensations  in  the  head, 
you  will  often  find  the  hair  worn  quite  off  the  occiput.  It  turns  its 
head  away  from  the  light,  and  lies  much  with  its  eyes  half  closed,  in 
a  state  of  apparent  drowsiness,  from  which  it  often  arouses  with  a 
start,  and  cries.  The  cry,  especially  in  inflammatory  disease,  is  pecu- 
liar; it  is  generally  a  low  almost  constant  moan,  very  sad  to  hear — 
interrupted  occasionally  by  a  sharp,  piercing,  lamentable  cry,  almost 
a  shriek.  If  the  child  be  young  it  will  often  seem  relieved  by  being 
carried  about  in  its  nurse's  arms,  and  while  she  is  moving  will  cease 
its  wail  for  a  time,  but  begin  it  again  the  moment  she  stands  still. 
You  will  sometimes  observe,  too,  that  if  moved  from  one  person's 
arms  to  those  of  another,  or  even  if  its  position  be  but  slightly  altered, 
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a  sudden  expression  of  alarm  will  pass  across  its  features;  the  child 
is  dizzy,  and  afraid  of  falling. 

You  see,  then,  that  even  hi  the  infaat  there  is  a  language  of  signs 
by  which  we  learn  with  certainty  the  existence  of  pain  in  the  head, 
and  the  connection  of  this  pain  wiih  dizziness  and  ialolerance  of  light. 
You  must  beware,  however,  of  concluding  from  any  one  set  of  symp- 
toms that  the  head  is  the  seat  of  real  disease.  The  child,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  may  have  sick  headache;  and  the  degree  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance, of  heat  of  surface,  and  of  heat  of  head,  together  with  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming 
your  diagnosis. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  mental  powers  and 
of  the  feelings  even  in  early  infancy.  Have  you  never  watched  an 
infant  on  its  mother's  lap,  and  noticed  the  look  of  happy  recognition 
with  which  its  eye  meets  that  of  its  mother?  An  early  result  of  cere- 
bra!  disease  is  to  interrupt  this  intercourse :  the  child  now  never  seems 
to  catch  its  mother's  eye,  but  lies  sad  and  listless,  as  if  all  persons 
were  alike  indifferent  to  it ;  or  at  other  times  even  familiar  fnces  cause 
alarm,  the  child  apparently  not  recognizing  those  who  yet  have  al- 
ways tended  it.  This  disturbance,  however,  is  but  momentary,  and 
the  child  subsides  into  its  former  condition,  and  allows  itself  to  be 
taken  by  those  at  whom  a  minute  before  it  seemed  frightened. 

But  these  symptoms  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light  thrown  on 
them  from  other  sources,  and  by  the  information,  both  positive  and 
negative,  thus  obtained.  You  fear  that  disease  is  going  on  iu  the 
brain;  but  is  the  skin  hot? — is  there  heat  of  head? — are  there  fre- 
quent flushings  of  the  face,  and  does  the  accession  of  each  flush  seem 
connected  with  an  increase  of  agitation  and  distress,  or  followed  by  a 
deepening  of  the  drowsine.ss?  Is  the  fonlanellc  prominent  and  tense, 
or  arc  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  lo  be  felt  with  unusual  force  through 
it? — are  the  veins  of  the  scalp  full,  or  do  the  carotids  beat  with  un- 
usual force?  What  is  tlie  character  of  the  pulse? — is  it  not  merely 
increased  in  rapidity;  but  even  when  examined  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  does  it  afiord  a  different  result  each  time?  Do  you  lind 
it  irregular  in  frequency,  or  unequal  in  the  force  of  its  beats,  or  even 
distinctly  intermittent?  Again,  wliat  is  the  slate  of  the  pupil  ? — is  it 
generally  contracted,  as  if  to  exclude  light  as  much  aa  possible  from 
the  oversensitive  retina?  or  is  it  usually  dihitcd,  and  docs  it  act 
slowly,  as  though  disease  had  deadened  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system;  or  do  the  pupils  of  tlie  two  eyes  not  act  simultaneously,  but 
one  more  readily  than  the  other?  Do  the  pupils  oscillate  under  the 
light,  at  first  contracting,  then  dilating,  and  either  remaining  dilated 
or  continuing  to  oscillate,  though  within  narrower  limits,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  remain  more  dilated  than  at  first?  Or,  lastly,  do  you 
find,  when  the  child  is  roused,  this  oscillation  of  the  pupil  going  on 
under  the  ordinary  amount  of  light  that  enters  the  chamber?  Now 
all  of  these  are  indications  of  disordered  function  of  the  brain,  and 
many  of  them  point  to  disorder  of  a  very  serious  kind. 

But  there  are  yet  other  sources  from  which  we  must  not  neglect  to 
seek  for  information.    Much  may  be  learned  from  the  state  of  the 
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digestive  functions.  The  bowels  are  almost  always  disturbed ;  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constipated,  while  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
seldom  al»ent.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  symptom  which 
should  so  immediately  direct  your  attention  to  the  brain,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  causeless  vomiting,  and  especially  its  continuance.  At  first, 
perhaps,  the  child  vomits  only  when  it  has  taken  food ;  but  before 
long  the  stomach  will  reject  even  the  blandest  fluid,  and  then  the 
efforts  at  vomiting  will  come  on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  little 
greenish  mucus  being  rejected  with  no  relief^  the  retching  and  vomit- 
ing soon  returning.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  again  upon  the 
importance  of  this  symptom,  which  I  have  known  continue  for  several 
days  before  any  other  indication  of  cerebral  disease  could  be  dis- 
covered. In  children  of  three  or  four  years  old  this  occurrence  would 
scarcely  be  overlooked;  but  the  case. is  difierent  with  infants,  who  so 
often  vomit  the  milk  when  ill,  that  the  mother  or  nurse  might  fail  to 
mention  it  to  you,  if  you  did  not  make  special  inquiries  with  reference 
to  that  point. 

The  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs  are 
performed  is  also  not  to  be  overlooked.  That  peculiar,  unequal,  irre- 
gular breathing,  to  which  the  name  of  cerebral  respiration  has  been 
applied,  though  of  considerable  value  when  present,  is  sometimes  not 
observed,  or  not  until  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  already  so  far 
advanced  that  all  questions  of  diagnosis  have  long  been  set  at  rest. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  short,  hard,  hacking  cough,  which  you  may 
sometimes  hear,  and  the  import  of  which  you  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with,  since  it  betokens  disease  of  the  brain,  not  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  peculiar  sounds,  too,  which  sometimes  attend  respiration,  and  are 
known  as  indicating  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  To  these, 
however,  I  shall  have  to  return  hereafter,  since  they  betoken  a  disease 
of  a  serious  nature,  known  by  the  name  of  spasmodic  croup,  and  which 
I  must  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  describe  in  full. 

I  have  purposely  delayed  till  now  of  speaking  of  the  indications  of 
cerebral  disease  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  The  symp- 
tom is  one  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  since  it  is  observed  in 
almost  every  case  of  serious  disease  of  the  brain,  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  its  progress.  The  very  frequency  of  the  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, and  the  great  variety  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
render  it  difficult  for  us  rightly  to  interpret  its  meaning.  Perhaps  it 
will  help  us  to  understand  it,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  convulsions  in  the  infant  answer  to  delirium  in  the 
adult.  In  early  life  the  superintendence  of  the  motor  power  is  the  chief 
function  of  the  brain,  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  its  highest  office 
as  the  organ  of  the  intellect.  Hence  the  convulsions  which  you  may 
observe  to  come  on  in  infancy  in  the  course  of  some  acute  diseases, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  do  not  import  that  any  new  mala- 
dy has  invaded  the  brain,  but  simply  that  the  disease  is  so  serious  as 
to  disturb  the  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  organism, 
and  of  those  of  the  brain  in  common  with  the  rest.  Convulsions  at 
other  times  take  place  in  infancy,  not  as  the  result  of  any  abiding 
disease  of  the  brain,  but  simply  in  consequence  of  those  anatomical 
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peculiarities  which  allow  of  a  much  more  sutlden  and  more  consifler- 
al»le  congesLioo  of  the  cerebral  vessels  than  can  occur  in  the  ndiilt. 
Of  this  kiud-<ire  frequeutly  the  convulsions  that  come  on  during  a 
paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  which  are  induced  by  the  impediment 
to  the  relurn  of  blood  from  the  heiui,  and  which  often  cease  so  suoo 
as  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  child  taking  a  deep  inspiration, 
liut  these  two  considerations  are,  it  must  be  owned,  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  explain  the  very  great  frequency  of  convulsions  in  children, 
though  they  account  for  much  that  otherwise  would  be  inexplicable. 

The  grand  reason  of  their  fre(|uency  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
2)rnlo>rn'naiicf  of  Oit  iipinal  over  the  cerebral  si/slem  in  earhj  life.  In  the 
adult,  the  controlling  power  of  the  brain  checks  the  display  of  those 
reflex  moments  which  become  at  once  evident  if  disease  heighten  the 
excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  cut  oft"  the  influence  of  the  brain 
from  the  paralyzed  limb,  or  even  if  sleep  suspend  that  influence  for 
a  season.  When  ttie  child  is  born  the  brain  is  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, its  lunctioDS  are  niust  humble,  and  convulsions  are  then  so 
frequent  that  they  are  computed  to  occasion  73.3  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  which  take  place  during  the  first  year  of  existence,  from  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system..  In  the  next  two  years  the  brain  more 
than  doubles  its  weight,  and  deaths  from  convulsions  sink  to  Just  a 
third  of  their  former  frequency.  In  proportion  as  the  brain  increases 
in  size,  and  its  structure  acquires  perfection,  and  its  higher  functions 
become  displayed,  convulsions  grow  less  and  less  frequent,  until  Irum 
the  lOlh  to  the  loth  year  they  cause  less  than  3  per  cent.,  and  above 
15  less  than  1  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. ' 

But  a  little  observation  will  sbowyou,  that  though  convulsions  are 
often  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  yet  this  fiiLal  event  is  rare  during 
childhood  in  comparison  with  those  instances  in  which  they  pass  oft' 
without  any  serious  result;  and  that  in  proportion  to  there  freiiuency 
they  less  often  betoken  grave  disease  of  the  brain  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult,  while  any  cause  which  greatly  excites  the  spinal  .sywtem 
may  be  attended  by  them.  The  disturbance  of  the  spinal  system, 
which  ushera  in  fever  in  the  adult,  shows  itself  by  shivering,  wliile  in 
the  child  the  same  disturbance  often  manifests  itself  not  by  shivering 
but  by  convulsions.  Convulsions  may  be  induced  in  early  life  by  a 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a 

'  Tbe  first  line  in  the  Accorapan.ring  tkble  ghowa  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  at  difforunt  Rges,  to  th«  deaths  from  all  oatisus 
Ht  the  samv  &g«a,  in  th«  mutropdlitt ;  and  the  second  Wan  the  jiroportioa  I k) me  by 
deatlu  from  coarulsioutt  to  deatlu  from  disoasea  of  tbe  nervouit  system  in  gcueral. 
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tooth  upon  the  swollen  gum — causes  wholly  inadequate  to  occasion 
so  serious  an  occurrence  in  the  grown  person.  Hence  your  first  duty 
is,  in  every  case,  to  ascertain  where  is  the  seat  of  the  irritation  which 
excited  the  nervous  system  to  this  tumultuous  reaction.  If  the  fits 
come  on  in  an  advanced  stage  of  some  serious  disease,  they  are  pro- 
bably only  the  indications  that  death  is  busy  at  the  centres  of  vitality; 
if  they  occur  during  hooping-cough,  they  point  to  a  congested  state 
of  the  brain,  the  consequence  of  the  impeded  circulation  through  the 
lungs;  if  they  attack  a  child  apparently  in  perfect  health,  they  pro- 
bably indicate  that  the  stomach  has  been  overloaded,  or  that  some 
indigestible  article  of  food  has  been  taken ;  or,  if  this  be  certainly 
not  the  case,  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers  is  perhaps  about  to  come  on; 
most  likely  either  smallpox  or  scarlatina. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  you  must  acquaint  your- 
self with  the  history  of  the  child's  health  for  some  time  before  any 
threatening  of  them  had  appeared';  you  must  learn  whether  the 
child  has  ever  suffered  from  worms,  whether  its  digestive  functions 
has  long  been  out  of  order,  or  whether  the  process  of  dentition,  which 
is  now  perhaps  going  on,  has  been  attended  with  much  constitutional 
disturbance.  But,  besides  all  these  points,  your  inquiries  must  be 
still  more  carefully  directed  to  ascertain  whether  any  cerebral  symp- 
toms preceded  the  attack,  and  if  so,  what  was  their  nature,  since  it 
is  seldom  that  acute  disease  of  the  brain  sets  in  with  convulsions. 
You  will  sometimes,  indeed,  be  told  that  the  child  was  well  until  a 
convulsive  seizure  suddenly  came  on;  but  on  inquiring  minutely  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  some  indications  of  cerebral  disease  had 
been  present  for  days,  though  not  sufficiently  severe  to  attract  much 
attention.  In  cases  of  apoplexy,  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  and 
of  phrenitis  convulsions  occur  at  a  very  early  period;  but  even  then, 
extreme  drowsiness,  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  vomiting,  usually 
precede  for  a  few  hours  the  convulsive  seizure.  When  the  brain  is 
thus  seriously  involved,  the  recovery  from  the  convulsions  is  very 
imperfect ;  coma  perhaps  succeeds  to  them,  or  other  evidences  of  cere- 
bral disease  are  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  brain  being 
affected.  Tubercle  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after  its  deposi- 
tion in  the  brain,  without  giving  rise  to  any  well-marked  symptoms, 
till  its  presence  is  at  length  announced  by  a  fit  of  convulsions.  These 
convulsions  are  seldom  at  first  very  severe,  but  you  will  learn  to  dread 
them  more  than  those  which  assume  a  more  formidable  appearance, 
from  noticing  either  that  one  side  of  the  body  is  exclusively  affected, 
or,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  affection  on 
one  side.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  convulsions  may  occur 
from  a  want  of  blood  in  the  brain  as  well  as  from  its  excess,  and  that 
the  convulsions  which  come  on  in  some  ill-nourished  infants  may  in- 
dicate a  state  of  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

T  must,  however,  have  said  enough  already  to  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  meaning  of  every  attack 
of  convulsions.  But  though  so  important,  there  are  few  tasks  more 
difficult.  You  have  to  maintain  your  own  self- composure  at  a  time 
when  all  around  you  have  lost  theirs ;  to  extract  truth  as  you  best 


may  from  the  imperfect,  often  exaggerated,  accounts  of  anxious  rela 
tives;  to  observe  not  only  minutely  but  quickly,  and  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision  :  since  while  in  tliose  cases  which  require  active  treat- 
ment delay  is  almost  synonymous  with  death,  there  is  at  least  as  great 
danger  of  destroying  your  patient  by  that  ^^vimia  diUgentia'^  to  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  nurse  and  the  fears  of  the  friends  will  often  con- 
spire to  urge  you. 

It  is  well  to  watch  closely  the  first  indications  of  that  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  which  will  be  likely  to  issue  in  convulsions. 
And  here  let  me  recommend  you  not  to  listen  with  too  incredulous 
an  ear  to  old  nurses,  who  may  tell  you  that  a  child  has  been  much 
convulsedj  while  you  find  upon  inc^uiry  that  it  lias  not  had  any  fit. 
When  they  say  that  a  child  has  been  much  convulsed,  they  mean 
4isually  that  it  bits  shown  many  of  the  sym|>toma  which  forebode  an 
ttack  of  general  convulsions.  These  forebodings  are  often  induced 
hj  dyspepsia,  or  by  disorder  of  the  bowels  iu  young  infants,  and  have 
been  described  by  writers  under  the  name  of  "inward  fits."  A  child 
thus  affected  lies  as  though  asleep,  winks  its  imperfectly  closed  eyes, 
and  gently  twitches  the  muscles  of  its  face — a  movement  especially 
observable  about  the  lips,  which  are  drawn  as  though  into  a  smile. 
Sometimes,  too,  this  movement  of  the  month  is  seen  during  sleep,  and 
poets  have  told  us  that  it  is  the  "angel's  whisper"  which  makes  the 
babe  to  smile — a  pretty  conceit  of  which  we  can  scarcely  forgive 
science  for  robbing  us.  If  this  condition  increase,  the  child  breathes 
with  difficulty,  its  respiration  sometimes  seems  for  a  moment  almost 
stopped,  and  a  livid  ring  surrounds  the  mouth.  At  ^v^ry  little  noise 
the  child  wakes  up;  it  makes  a  gentle  moaning,  brings  up  the  milk 
while  sleeping,  or  often  passes  a  great  quantity  of  wind,  especially  if 
the  abdomen  be  gently  rubbed.  When  the  intestinal  disorder  is 
relieved,  these  symptoms  speedily  subside,  nor  have  we  much  reason 
to  fear  general  convulsions  so  long  as  no  more  serious  forebodings 
show  themselves.  There  is  more  Ciiuse  for  apprcheusion,  however, 
when  we  see  the  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm  eilber  habitually,  or 
during  sleep;  when  the  eyes  are  never  more  than  half  closed  during 
sleep;  when  the  twitching  of  the  muscles  is  no  longer  conlined  to  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  hut  afiects  the  face  and  extremities ;  when  the 
child  awakes  with  a  sudden  start,  its  face  growing  flushed  or  livid,  it* 
eyes  turning  up  under  the  upper  eyelid,  or  the  pupils  suddenly 
dilating,  while  the  countenance  wears  an  expression  of  great  anxiety 
or  alarm,  and  the  child  either  utters  a  shriek  or  sometimes  begins  to 
cry. 

When  a  fi,t  comes  on,  the  muscles  of  the  face  twitch,  the  body  is 
stif!'  immovable,  and  then  in  a  short  time,  in  a  stale  of  twitching 
motion,  the  head  and  neck  are  drawn  backwards,  and  the  limbs  vio- 
lently flexed  and  extended.  Sometimes  these  movements  are  confined 
to  certain  muscles,  or  are  limited  to  one  side.  At  the  same  time 
neither  consciousness  nor  sensation  is  present.  The  eye  is  fixed  antl 
does  not  sec;  the  finger  may  be  passed  over  it  without  winking;  the 
pupil  is  immovably  contracted  or  dilated;  the  car  is  insensible  even 
to  loud  sounds ;  the  pulse  is  small,  very  frequent,  often  too  small  and 
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too  frequent  to  be  counted ;  the  breathing  hurried,  labored,  and  irre- 
gular ;  the  skin  bathed  in  abundant  perspiration. 

After  this  condition  has  lasted  for  a  minute,  or  ten  minutes,  or  an 
hour  or  more,  the  convulsions  cease ;  and  the  child  either  falls  asleep, 
or  lies  for  a  short  time  as  if  it  were  bewildered,  or  bursts  into  crying, 
and  then  returns  to  its  senses,  or  sinks  into  a  state  of  coma  in  which 
it  may  either  be  perfectly  motionless,  or  twitching  of  some  muscles 
may  still  continue ;  or  lastly,  it  may  die  in  the  fit  This,  however,  is 
not  usual  except  when  the  convulsions  have  come  on  in  subjects  ex- 
hausted by  previous  disease,  or  when  they  are  the  result  of  apoplexy 
or  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  such  as  takes  place  occasionally  in 
hooping-cough,  or  when  they  are  associated  with  that  closed  state  of 
the  larynx  which  occurs  sometimes  in  spasmodic  croup. 

This  preliminary  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  has  placed  us  in  a  position  to  commence  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  different  forms  of  cerebral  disease ;  on  which  we 
will  enter  at  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    IV. 

CosoBsnoir  of  ths  Brain. — Active  congestion  may  come  on  at  the  onset  of  eruptive 
fevers,  or  be  induced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  may  attend  dentition,  or  be  ex- 
cited by  various  other  causes. — Symptoms  in  each  of  its  three  stages. — Treatment. 
— Special  rules  for  depletion  and  the  application  of  cold. — Active  measures  not 
always  appropriate.  Passive  congestion  may  supervene  on  hooping-cough,  or  be 
connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  in  weakly  children,  or  be  induced 
by  unfavorable  hygienic  causes. — Its  symptoms  and  treatment. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  greater  frequency  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  I  dwelt  es- 
pecially upon  certain  structural  peculiarities  of  the  brain,  and  of  its 
bony  case,  which  render  the  cerebral  vessels  liable  to  become  over- 
loaded with  blood,  under  the  influence  of  causes  that  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  produce  such  an  effect  in  the  adult.  With  the  advance 
of  the  ossification  of  the  skull,  and  the  closure  of  its  fontanelles  and 
sutures,  these  peculiarities  are  rendered  fewer  and  less  important ;  but 
still  a  remarkable  liability  to  congestion  of  its  vessels  continues  to 
characterize  the  brain  through  all  the  years  of  early  childhood.  A 
late  distinguished  German  physician.  Dr.  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,*  on 
examining  the  bodies  of  229  children  who  had  died  at  different  ages  and 
of  various  diseases,  found  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
in  186  of  the  number.    In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  this 

'  Die  Erankheiten  des  Gehirns  und  Riickenmarks  bei  Eindem.  8vo.  Wien,  1844, 
p.  12. 
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condition  hnd  come  on  only  a  short  time  before  the  patients'  d< 
since  in  them  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  had  aj>pei>red 
during  the  progress  of  their  illness;  but  in  many  it  was  not  so;  and 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  warn  you  over  and  over  again  to  be  on  the 
watcl)  against  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  a  condition  which  is  very 
likely  to  come  or  in  the  course  of  afl'ections  even  of  distant  organs. 
Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  serious  complication  of  many  other  diseases  tliat 
this  cerebral  congestion  deserves  y*mr  notice;  its  importance  depends 
still  more  on  its  constituting  the  first  and  curable  stage  of  many  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  which,  unless  arrested  at  the  outset,  soon  pass  be- 
yond the  resources  of  our  art.  Neither,  indeed,  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  although  inRammation,  hemorrhage,  and  the  effusion  of  serum, 
are  tlie  three  results  to  one  or  other  of  which  congestion  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels  tends,  yet  the  exceptions  to  their  occurrence  are  by  no 
means  few,  even  when  that  congestion  has  been  very  considerable  or 
of  long  continuance;  and  that  not  only  may  the  functions  of  the  brain 
be  seriously  disordered,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  destroyed, 
•without  the  anatomist  being  able  to  discover  any  one  of  these  results, 
or,  indeed,  anything  more  than  a  general  repletion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  organ.' 

Any  cause  which  greatly  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to  tlie  head, 
or  which  greatly  impedes  its  refluy,  may  give  rise  to  a  congested 
state  of  the  brain;  and,  according  as  this  state  is  induced  by  the  one 
or  the  other  cause,  it  is  said  to  be  aclire  or  passive.  The  head  symp- 
toms wliich  sometimes  usher  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  depend,  in  a 
measure,  upon  the  former  cause;  the  convulsions  which  frequently 
occur  during  a  fit  of  hooping-cough  result  from  the  latter.  The  brain 
may  become  actively  congested  at  the  lime  of  teething,  or  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  or  from  a  blow  on  the  head;  or  a  state  of  passive 
congestion  may  be  induced  by  some  mechanical  imjiediment  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  organ — such  as  the  pressure  of  a  hypertro- 
phied  thymus,  or  enlarged  and  tuberculated  bronchial  glanrls  upon 
the  jugular  veins:  or  it  may  be  merely  the  result  of  a  languid  circu- 
lation from  the  want  of  pure  air,  or  of  nourishing  and  sufficient  food. 

A'iivr  cnxhrul  congt'sllon  is  a  not  very  unusual  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  at  the  outset  of  the  ernpiivc  fevers.  Con- 
vulsions and  apoplectic  symptom."  sometimes  come  on  suddenly  in  a 
child  previously,  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  hetdth,  and  may  even 
terminate  in  death  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  Tiie  brain  is 
found  loaded  with  blood,  but  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body  are 
quite  healthy.  Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  boy  not  quite  two  years  old,  who  had 
been  in  perfect  health  until  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  such  circumstances  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  congested 
slate  of  the  cerebral  vessels  gave  but  little  satisfactory  information; 
but  the  same  evening  the  brother  of  the  child  was  taken  ill  with 

'  Dietl's  Anatomische  Klinik  der  Gohirnkranklieiten,  8vo.  Wien,  184G,  contains,  at 
pp.  £3 — 73,  &  very  able  expoaition  and  deT^nce  ai  views  concerning  cereliral  oongoslion 
in  maojr  respeclB  similar  to  those  cxpresaed  iu  this  lecture. 
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vomiting,  intense  fever,  and  sore  throat.  In  a  few  hours  a  red  rash 
appeared  :  the  case  was  one  of  scarlet  fever,  and  ran  its  course  with 
considerable  severity,  though,  happily,  to  a  favorable  termination.  It 
is  probable  that  the  poison  of  the  fever  had  affected  the  blood  of  both 
children,  and  that  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion was  so  violent  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  younger,  while 
the  elder  brother  survived  the  shock,  and  in  him  the  disease  soon 
presented  its  usual  features.  The  history  of  most  epidemics  of  scarla- 
tina would  afford  many  instances  of  a  similar  nature.' 

But,  alarming  though  these  symptoms  are,  it  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  they  end  in  death  ;  for  when  they  occur  at  the  onset  of 
the  exanthemata  they  generally  vanish  almost  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption. 

I  was  called  one  day  to  see  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  who,  until 
the  day  before,  had  never  had  an  hour's  illness.  She  had  eaten  a 
hearty  dinner;  and,  though  she  vomited  soon  afterwards,  did  not 
seem  otherwise  indisposed,  and  slept  well  in  the  night.  Immediately 
on  waking  in  the  morning,  however,  she  had  a  fit,  during  which  she 
was  insensible,  squinted,  threw  her  limbs  about,  and  occasionally 
screamed  aloud,  She  continued  very  ill  through  the  whole  day ;  was 
hot  and  feverish  during  the  night,  having  occasional  attacks  of  con- 
vulsions, in  which  she  stretched  out  her  legs,  threw  back  her  head, 
now  and  then  uttered  a  word  or  two,  and  then  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  insensibility.  This  was  her  condition  at  half- past  10  A.  M. — about 
twenty-fours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fit.  I  bled  her  to  3iij, 
and  would  have  drawn  more  blood  if  it  had  continued  to  flow ;  and 
then  put  eight  leeches  on  her  head,  employed  cold  effusion,  and  gave 
active  cathartics  during  the  day,  but  without  much  benefit;  and  at 
midnight  she  was  still  insensible,  rolling  uneasily  from  side  to  side, 
boring  with  her  head  in  the  pillow,  squinting,  and  making  automatic 
movements  with  her  mouth  and  tongue.  I  now  put  eight  more 
leeches  on  the  head,  which  bled  profusely,  and  the  bleeding  was 
followed  by  great  diminution  in  the  convulsive  movements.  About 
4  A.  M.  of  the  next  day,  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  dozed  for  a  few 
hours.  She  awoke  sensible,  and  continued  so.  On  my  visit  in  the 
morning,  I  found  her  quiet  and  sensible,  without  any  sign  of  convul- 
sion ;  her  face  was  very  pale  ;  her  head,  before  so  hot,  was  now  quite 
cool ;  her  pulse  had  sunk  in  frequency,  and  lost  its  fulness.  An  erup- 
tion of  a  papular  character  had  appeared  on  the  hands,  arms,  inside 
of  the  thighs,  and  slightly  on  the  face.  This  eruption  was  the  small- 
pox, and  the  disease  ran  its  course  with  no  unfavorable  symptom. 

It  would  not  be  right,  indeed,  to  attribute  the  symptoms  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  that  sometimes  occur  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eruptive  fevers  entirely  to  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, for  something  is  probably  due  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself;  but 
we  see  similar  results  produced  by  other  causes,  the  immediate  effect 

'  See  Armstrong's  notice  of  this  saddenlj  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  at  p.  30  of  bis 
work  on  Scarlet  Fever,  &c.  2d  edit.  I^ondon,  1817 ;  and  Von  Ammon's  mention  of  it  in 
hia  description  of  the  epidemic  of  malignant  scarlatina  at  Dresden  in  1831-2,  in  the 
Antdekten  Uber  Kinderkrankheiten,  lltes  Heft,  p.  42.     Stuttgart,  1836. 


of  which  is  to  disturb  the  circulation  and  to  favor  congestion  of  the 
braiu.  Thus,  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  even  though  the  head 
had  not  been  unprotected  from  its  rays,  may  be  followed  by  convul- 
sions or  by  other  indications  of  an  overloaded  state  ol'  the  brain,  and 
tliese  symptoms  may  all  subside  so  soon  as  the  excited  circulation  has 
recovered  its  wonted  balance.  Of  this  I  remember  a  striking  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  delicate  boy,  who,  when  a  year  old,  was  taken  out  by 
his  nurse  during  one  of  tlie  hottest  days  in' June,  He  was  quite  well 
and  cheerful  when  he  left  the  house,  but,  after  being  out  for  some 
time,  he  began  to  breathe  hurriedly  and  irregularly,  and  his  nurse,  in 
consequence,  brought  him  home.  I  saw  hirn  about  two  hours  after- 
wards, lie  was  then  restless,  fretful,  and  alarmed;  his  surface  gene- 
rally hot,  and  his  head  especially  so,  the  brain  pulsating  forcibly 
through  the  anterior  fontanelle;  the  pulse  too  rapid  to  be  counted; 
the  respiration  hurried,  labored,  and  irregular,  and  there  were  constant 
starlings  of  the  tendons  of  the  extremities.  The  child  was  on  the  eve 
of  an  attack  of  convulsions;  but  the  tepid  bath  relieved  the  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  the  pulse  fell,  and  the  aubsultus  diminished.  Light  and 
sound  were  excluded  from  the  room;  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  a 
few  hours  refreshed  and  tranquillized,  and  on  the  next  morning  a  little 
languor  was  all  that  remained  of  an  illness  which  had  seemed  likely 
to  prove  so  formidable. 

Disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  very  frequent  during  the  period 
of  teething.  Many  of  the  symptoms  which  then  occur  are  the  direct 
result  of  irritation  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  but  others  are  the  immediate 
consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  Febrile  disturbance  almost 
always  attends  upon  the  process  of  dentition,  and  you  can  easily  un- 
derstand that  when  the  circulation  is  in  a  state  of  permanent  excite- 
ment, a  very  slight  cause  may  suffice  to  overturn  its  equilibrium,  and 
occasion  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  than  the  organ  is  able 
to  bear. 

But  I  need  not  occupy  more  time  in  pointing  out  to  you  the  various 
circumstances  which  may  give  rise  to  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  its  sr/mptonts. 

Cerebral  congestion  may,  as  you  have  seen,  come  on  very  suddenly, 
its  symptoms  from  the  first  being  alarming,  and  sucli  as  to  call  for 
immediate  interference;  or  general  uneasiness,  a  disordered  state  of 
the  bowels,  which  are  generally,  though  not  invariably  constipated, 
and  feverishness,  may  have  for  a  few  days  preceded  the  more  serious 
attack.  The  head  by  degrees  becomes  hot,  the  child  grows  restless 
an<l  fretful,  and  seems  distressed  by  light,  or  noise,  or  sudden  motion, 
and  children  who  are  old  enough  sometimes  complain  of  their  head. 
One  little  boy,  nearly  three  years  old,  who  died  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  had  seemed  to  sufier  for  some  days  before  any  alarming  symp- 
tom came  on,  from  severe  pain  in  the  head.  He  sometimes  awoke 
crying  from  his  sleep,  or  when  awake  would  suddenly  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  hurt  I  hurtl"  Usually,  too,  vomiting 
occurs  repeatedly;  a  symptom  on  the  importance  of  which  I  have 
already  insisted,  since  it  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  others,  but  also 
may  exist  before  there  is  any  well-marked  indication  of  the  bead  being 
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icted,  and  when,  thoagh  the  child  seems  ailing,  there  is  nothing 
definite  about  its  illness.  The  degree  of  fever  which  attends  this  con- 
dition varies  much,  and  its  accessions  are  irregular;  but  the  pulse  is 
usually  much  and  permnricntly  quickened;  and  if  the  skull  be  unos- 
sified,  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  either  tense  and  prominent,  or  the 
brain  is  felt  and  seen  to  pulsate  forcibly  throuf^h  it.  The  sleep  is 
disturbed,  the  child  often  waking  with  a  start,  while  there  is  occasional 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  its  face,  or  of  the  tendons  of  its  wrist. 

The  child  may  continue  in  this  condition  for  many  days,  and  then 
recover  its  health  without  any  medical  interference ;  but  a  slight  cause 
will  generally  suffice  to  bring  back  the  former  indisposition.  You 
will  sometimes  see  striking  instances  of  this  in  children  while  teeth- 
ing; the  fever  subsiding,  the  head  growing  cool,  and  the  little  patient 
appearing  quite  well,  so  soon  as  the  tooth  has  cut  through  the  gum, 
but  the  approach  of  each  tooth  to  the  surface  being  attended  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms. 

But  though  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  may  pass  away  of  its  own 
accord,  yet  we  cannot  reckon  on  such  a  favorable  result  occurring,  for 
symptoms  such  as  I  have  mentioned  are  often  the  indications  of  the 
organism  generally  having  begun  to  suffer  from  mischief  which  has 
been  going  on  for  montliR  unnoticed,  and  which  is  now  about  to  break 
out  with  all  the  formidable  characters  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Or 
should  they  have  no  such  grave  import,  yet  congestion  of  the  brain  is 
itself  a  serious,  sometimes  a  fatal  malady.  Even  though  no  treatment 
be  adopted,  indeed,  the  heat  of  head  may  diminish,  and  the  flush  of 
the  face  grow  slighter  and  less  constant;  but  the  countenance  becomes 
very  heavy  and  anxious,  tlie  indifVerence  to  surrounding  objects  in- 
creases, and  the  child  lies  in  a  state  of  torpor  or  drowsiness;  from 
which,  however,  it  can  at  first  be  roused  to  complete  consciousness. 
The  manner,  on  being  roused,  is  always  fretful ;  but  if  old  enough  to 
talk,  the  child^a  answers  are  rational,  though  generally  very  short; 
and,  murmuring  "I  am  so  sleepy,  so  sleepy,"  it  subsides  into  its  former 
drowsiness.  The  bowels  generally  Continue  constipated,  and  the  vomit- 
ing seldom  ceases,  thousrh  it  is  sometimes  less  frequent  than  before. 
The  pulse  is  usually  smaller  than  in  the  other  stage,  and  it  is  often 
irregular  in  its  frequency,  though  not  actually  intermittent.  An  attack 
of  convulsions  sometimes  marks  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage;  or  the  child  passes,  without  any  apparent  cause,  from 
its  previous  torpor  into  a  state  of  convulsion,  which,  subsiding,  leaves 
the  torpor  deeper  than  before.  The  fits  return,  and  death  may  take 
place  in  one  of  them,  or  the  torpor  growing  more  profound  after  each 
convulsive  seizure,  the  child  at  length  dies  comatose. 

This  second  stage,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  usually  of  short  duration, 
and  if  relief  be  not  afforded  by  appropriate  treatment,  death  is  seldom 
delayed  beyond  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  fit,  though  no  graver 
lesion  may  be  discovered  afterwards  than  a  gorged  state  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  perhaps  a  little  clear  fluid  in 
the  ventricles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  death  does  not  so  speedily  follow  these  symp- 
toms; but  they  continue  jlijghtly  modi&ed.for  d^ya,  qjr  ^ven  weeks,  and, 
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contrary  to  all  expectation,  recovery  now  and  then  takes  place.  This 
protracted  course  of  the  affection  is,  I  believe,  met  with  only  in  the 
case  of  very  young  children,  in  whom,  the  congestion  having  relieved 
itself  by  a  copious  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles,  the  yielding 
skull  accommodates  itself  to  its  increased  contents.  The  symptoms, 
though  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  before,  are  now  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  the  brain — a  disease  which,  though  dangerous  and 
often  fatal,  is  yet  chronic  in  its  course,  and  may  even  adroit  of  cure. 

If  active  congestion  of  the  brain  may  come  on  under  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  invariable 
rule  for  its  ireatTnent,  adapted  alike  to  every  case,  but  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  must  be  taken  into  your  most  careful  consideration. 
The  little  girl  I  have  mentioned  in  whom  convulsions  preceded  the 
attack  of  smallpox,  would  most  likely  have  died  from  apoplexy  if  she 
Lad  not  been  bled  very  freely ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  her  case  the 
depletion  might  have  been  carried  still  further  with  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat  recovered 
under  the  tranquillizing  influence  of  a  tepid  bath,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  to  him  depletion  would  have  been  injurious.  You 
must,  then,  always  endeavor  to  make  out  what  has  been  the  antecedent 
of  the  attack.  If  violent  convulsions  have  come  on  suddenly,  and 
without  apparent  cause,  in  a  child  until  a  short  time  before  in  perfect 
health,  inquire  whether  your  patient  has  had  the  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlatina  and  smallpox,  or  whether  he  has  been  recently 
exposed  to  their  contagion,  and  examine  the  arm  to  see  whether  there 
is  a  good  cicatrix  as  evidence  of  successful  vaccination.  When  hea<l 
symptoms  usher  in  the  exanthemata,  the  danger  for  a  time  may  be 
imminent,  but  you  know  that  if  you  can  relieve  the  gorged  vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  thus  ward  ofl'  the  immediate  peril,  nature  herself  will 
come  to  your  assistance,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  will  probably 
be  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  child  has  greatly  overloaded  its  stomach,  or  has  partaken 
of  some  indigestible  substance,  iu  which  case  you  would  give  an  emetic, 
though  in  any  other  circumstances  the  attenijjt  to  induce  vomiting 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous.  If  the  symptoms  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  blow,  you  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  danger  of  infiamraa- 
tioQ  of  the  brain  supervening 5  while  if  the  head  aflection  had  been 
preceded  by  long-continued  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance,  or  if  it 
had  come  on  during  teething,  you  would  bear  in  mind  that  a  more 
cautious  treatment  must  be  pur.sued,  lest  you  cause  as  serious  mischief 
by  doing  too  much,  as  might  in  other  cases  result  from  your  doing 
too  little. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  prescribes 
the  ahslradion  of  bltX'd,  either  locally  or  generally,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  remedies  in  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  If  the 
symptoms  set  in  violently,  as  they  did  iu  the  case  of  the  little  girl 
whose  history  I  mentioned  to  you,  you  must  deplete  freely,  and  will 
find  that  relief  will  follow  more  speedily  on  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  jugular  vein  than  on  venesection  or  the  application  of  leeches. 
It  is  not  easy  iq  (;Jef;iie.  exaptj/,  (,he  ;q^u&atity.  of  blood  which  may  be 
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drawn,  but  from  two  to  three  ounces  are  probably  as  much  as  you 
would  ever  be  warranted  in  taking  from  a  child  a  year  old ;  and  the 
appearance  of  manifest  relief  to  the  symptoms  should  be  a  signal  to 
you  for  stopping  its  flow,  even  before  that  quantity  had  been  obtained. 
The  removal  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  blood  would  be  at  least  as 
mischievous  as  the  abstraction  of  too  little,  while  you  would  run 
some  hazard  of  confounding  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  with  those  of 
its  excess,  and  might  thus  be  led  further  into  error.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  (although  children  bear  repeated  bloodletting  ill)  to  take  but  a 
moderate  quantity  of  blood  at  first ;  to  watch  its  effects,  and  to  repeat 
the  bleeding  in  a  few  hours,  if  it  be  necessary,  rather  than  to  subject 
the  system  to  the  shock  of  an  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

In  children  under  three  years  old,  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  seldom 
practicable ;  and  without  the  case  be  very  urgent,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
open  the  jugular  vein.  At  this  early  age,  however,  almost  all  the 
good  effects  of  general  bleeding  may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  leeches.  But  their  proper  application  in  cases  such  as  these, 
in  which  too  little  and  too  much  are  alike  attended  by  most  serious 
danger,  implies  something  very  different  from  ordering  a  certain  num- 
ber, and  leaving  the  management  of  them  to  the  nurse,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  subsequent  bleeding  to  accident;  and  requires  that  you 
should  remain  with  your  patient,  and  watch  the  effects  they  produce. 
It  is  generally  estimated  that  a  healthy  leech  will  draw  about  S'j  of 
blood,  and  that  if  the  subsequent  bleeding  be  encouraged,  about  as 
much  more  will  flow  afterwards ;  but  it  is,  as  I  observed  in  the  second 
lecture,  by  far  the  better  and  safer  course,  whenever  it  is  wished  to 
produce  a  decided  influence  on  the  system,  such  as,  in  the  adult,  we 
should  seek  to  exert  by  general  depletion,  to  put  on  a  larger  number 
of  leeches  at  once ;  to  remove  them  the  moment  they  seem  to  have 
produced  a  decided  effect,  and  not  to  allow  of  any  bleeding  subse- 
quently. Eight  leeches  applied  to  a  child  one  year  old,  will  under 
these  regulations  do  much  more  good,  and  with  an  actually  smaller 
loss  of  blood,  than  will  follow  from  half  that  number  applied  without 
such  precautions. 

If,  on  your  second  visit,  you  "find  that  the  child,  although  manifestly 
relieved  for  a  time  by  the  depletion,  is  relapsing  into  a  state  of  coma, 
or  that  convulsions,  checked  for  a  season,  are  returning,  or  that  the 
head  is  nearly  as  hot,  and  the  pulse  nearly  as  accelerated  as  before, 
and  quite  as  hard,  you  may  be  warranted  in  bleeding  again.  You 
must  not,  however,  resort  to  a  second  bleeding  without  the  most  evi- 
dent necessity,  nor  without  having  tried  all  those  subsidiary  means 
by  the  diligent  employment  of  which  you  will  often  be  able  to  render 
further  depletion  unnecessary.  Many  of  these  means,  indeed,  are  so 
simple  that  their  value  is  frequently  underrated ;  and  it  is  so  often 
said,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  "JTeep  the  child  quiet  and  the  room 
cool,  and  apply  cold  to  the  head^^  that  it  does  not  strike  the  parents  how 
much  depends  upon  those  directions  on  which  the  doctor  seems  to  lay 
so  little  weight.  You  must  learn,  however,  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases,  none  of  these  things  are  trivial,  but  that  on  their 
due  performance  often  hangs  the  life  of  your  patient.    Do  not  content 
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yourselves,  then,  with  merely  giving  directions,  but  stay  to  sec  them 
attended  to;  aud  do  not  leave  the  house  till  the  chamber  is  darliened, 
the  cool  air  freely  admitted,  the  cold  application  to  the  head  properly 
adjusted ;  nor  till  all  persona  who  are  not  actually  waiting  on  the  child 
have  left  the  apartment. 

At  the  outset  of  the  affection  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  so 
that  an  active  purgative  is  in  most  cases  called  for.  You  may  give  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  the  calomel  may  be  administered  alone 
and  followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna,  which  may  bo  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  till  the  bowels  act.  Should  the  stomach  be  very 
irritable,  a  larger  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  couple  of  hours  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  quicken  its  action  by 
administering  a  purgative  enema,  or  by  dissolving  some  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  child's  drink,  and  giving  it  at  short  intervals.  In 
many  cases  the  disorder  will  be  speedily  removed  by  this  treatment, 
and  the  child,  whose  life  had  seemed  to  be  hanging  by  a  thread,  will, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  four  hours,  be  almost  well. 

But  it  may  happen  that  though  the  symptoms  are  increasing  in 
severity,  though  the  convulsions  are  unchecked,  or  though  coma  is 
evidently  coming  on,  yet  the  state  of  the  pulse  forbids  a  repetition  of 
depletion ;  or  it  may  even  be  that  you  dare  not  bleed  at  all,  for  fear 
of  altogether  putting  out  the  life  which  is  in  such  urgent  peril.  For- 
tunately we  have  another  and  very  powerful  remedy  in  store,  which 
we  may  try  in  cases  where,  otherwise,  we  should  be  without  resource: 
this  remedy  is  the  cold  affusion.  There  is  something,  however,  appa- 
rently so  formidable  in  taking  a  child  from  its  bed  and  pouring  a 
stream  of  cold  water  on  its  head  for  several  minutes  together,  that  you 
will  be  wise  to  explain  what  you  are  about  to  do  to  the  child's  friends, 
and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  experiment,  lest  you  be  compelled 
by  their  alarm  to  desist  before  you  have  done  any  real  good.  When 
you  have  determined  to  resort  to  it,  the  child  must  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  laid  upon  the  nurse's  lap  with  its  face 
downwards,  while  you  pour  a  stream  of  water  from  a  little  height, 
upon  its  head.  The  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  though  one  not 
always  practicable,  is  to  place  the  child  under  the  cock  of  a  water 
cistern,  or  the  spout  of  a  pump,  since  you  can  then  continue  the  stream, 
uninterruptedly,  for  five  or  six  minutes.  I  have  seen  some  remark- 
able instances  of  convulsions  arrested  and  of  children  aroused  from 
ooma,  by  these  means;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  agent  is 
one  of  great  power,  and  you  must  feel  the  pulse  from  time  to  time 
during  its  employment,  lest  you  should,  by  its  long  continuance,  pro- 
duce too  great  a  depression  of  the  vital  energies. 

But  besides  those  cases  in  which  you  want  to  produce  a  sudden 
effect  by  the  application  of  cold  with  a  shock,  you  often  need  the 
sedative  influence  of  cold  constantly  applied.  A  very  intense  degree 
of  cold  may  be  kept  up  by  allowing  cold  water  to  drip  constantly 
upon  the  patient's  head,  which  may  be  managed,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Watson,  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  funnel  placed  a  little  above  the 
head.  This  plan  is,  however,  objectionable  on  account  of  its  being 
almost  impossible,  when  it  is  adopted,  to  prevent  the  patient's  person 
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from  becoming  extremely  wet;  and,  moreover,  it  is  bat  seldom  that 
so  powerful  an  agent  is  needed  in  the  case  of  children.  Few  methods 
of  applying  cold  to  the  head  are  better  than  that  which  consists  in 
half  filling  two  bladders  with  pounded  ice  or  cold  water,  and  placing 
them,  each  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  the  one  under,  and  the  other  upon 
the  child's  head.  By  pinning  the  corners  of  the  napkins  to  the  pillow 
you  can  secure  them  from  being  displaced,  and  can  also  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  upper  bladder  from  resting  too  heavily  on  the  child's 
head,  while  all  danger  of  the  bed  or  the  dress  becoming  wet  is  avoided. 

Supposing,  now,  that  by  the  employment  of  these  means  you  have 
removed  the  imminent  danger,  and  that  your  patient  is  going  on  favor- 
ably, still  it  will  be  generally  desirable  to  continue  treatment  for  a  few 
days.  Free  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  secured;  for  which  purpose 
small  doses  of  calomel  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  accompany  each  powder  with  a  dose  of  a  mixture 
containing  nitre  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.^  You  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  you  will  do  less  harm  by  allowing  a  child  to  go 
without  medicine  than  by  forcing  on  it  remedies  which  it  dislikes  and 
resists  taking.  Calomel,  indeed,  can  almost  always  be  given;  and 
even  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  very  often  be  taken  if  mixed  with  the 
drink,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  veal  broth.  But  how  much  soever  a 
child  may  resist  medicine,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  a  spare  diet,  a 
cool  and  dark  and  quiet  chamber,  are  remedies  always  at  command, 
the  value  of  which  you  must  not  underrate.    ' 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  cases  do  not  admit  of  this  active  treat- 
ment. When  the  disease  creeps  on  with  febrile  symptoms,  occasional 
vomiting,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  restless  nights,  with  com- 
plaints, if  the  child  be  old  enough, to  speak,  of  pain  in  the  head  or 
limbs,  or  vertigo,  and  with  a  quick  and  variable  pulse,  you  must  treat 
it  gently.  If  you  deplete,  it  must  be  only  by  leeches,  and  then  not 
in  large  number,  while  you  trust  much  to  quiet  and  the  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  diet.  In  such  cases  you  will  often  find  a  tepid  bath 
night  and  morning  soothe  the  child  and  tranquillize  the  circulation 
far  more  than  you  might  have  expected  from  so  simple  a  remedy. 
Drastic  purgatives  must  be  avoided,  but  small  doses  of  mercury  and 
chalk,  or  of  calomel,  either  alone  or  combined  with  rhubarb,  may  be 
given  with  advantage  once  or  twice  a  day.  Haifa  grain  of  calomel, 
or  two  grains  of  the  hydr.  c.  creta,  with  four  of  rhubarb,  would  be 
a  proper  dose  for  a  child  a  year  old.  If  there  be  much  feverishness 
and  restlessness  during  the  day,  you  may  give  a  mixture  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  potash  not  quite  saturated  with  citric  acid,  and  containing 
small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  if  the  stomach  be  not  extremely 
irritable,  and  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus;  the  value  of  which  last 
medicine  as  a  sedative  in  the  diseases  of  children  can  scarcely  be  too 
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highly  estimated.  The  addition  of  a  little  sjrup  of  mulberries  will 
render  the  above  mixture  extremely  palatable.' 

You  will  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  cerebral  congestion  that 
appear  to  have  been  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  in  them  it  often  happens  that  the  bowels  are  not  constipated,  but 
suiiiewliat  relaxed.  You  must  not,  however,  aim  at  checking  the 
diarrhoea  by  flirect  astringents,  but  should  rather  pursue  an  alterative 
plan.  In  most  instances  there  is  irregularity  of  the  bowels  rather  than 
diarrhuja;  the  child  having  five  or  six  unhealthy  motions,  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  bile,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  passing  the 
succeeding  twenty-four  hours  without  any  evacuation  at  all.  In  such 
cases  you  will  find  the  treatment  I  have  just  indicated  very  useful. 
If  the  bowels  be  mucli  disturbed,  half  grain  ur  grain  doses  of  Dover's 
powder  may  be  combined  with  the  mercurial  with  advantage. 

There  is  not  time  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  every  variety  of  active  cerebral  congestion,  but 
we  must  briefly  notice  those  cases  in  which  the  condition  exists  in 
what  may,  perhaps  not  irnprojierly,  be  called  the  jwssive  state.  In  the 
paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  the  brain  becomes  congested  by  the 
impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head:  and  cerebral 
congestion  is  induced  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  larynx  becomes 
spasmodically  closed  in  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  Laryngis- 
mus Stridulus.  But  we  likew'iso  meet  with  cases  where  the  passive 
succeeds  to  the  active  form  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  becomes  more 
or  less  gradually  developed  out  of  some  disorder  of  the  abdominal 
viscera;  or,  lastly,  where  it  supervenes  towards  the  close  of  life  in 
weakly  children,  whijse  vital  powers  have  at  length  become  too  feeble 
to  propel  the  bluod.  , 

In  children  who  have  suffered  long  and  severely  from  hooping- 
cough,  you  often  notice  a  general  lividiiy  of  the  face  and  lips,  a  pufled 
and  anxious  countenance,  and  the  child  makes  grievous  complaints 
about  its  head,  while  the  skin  is  moist  and  cool,  and  the  pulse  soft, 
though  frequent.  Many  of  these  symptoms  indicate  an  overloaded 
state  of  the  cerebral  veins;  and  if  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  occur,  and 
the  circulation  be  thus  further  disturbed,  the  child  may  die  in  a  fit,  or 
may  sink  after  some  convulsive  seizure  into  a  state  of  coma,  which 
sooner  or  later  proves  fatal.  In  such  a  case  you  will  find  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  universally  gorged  with  black  blood, 
the  choroid  plexuses  of  a  deep  purple  color,  and  more  bloody  points 
than  natural  will  present  themselves  on  a  section  of  the  brain  being 
made.  Both  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  appearances  after 
death,  are  only  a  rather  exaggerated  illustration  of  what  occurs  in  all 
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cases  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
easy  to  explain  why  this  condition  comes  on.  Among  the  poor  you 
ofleo  find  it  connected  with  general  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  occurring  as  one  of  a  long  train  of  ills  induced  by  destitution  and 
neglect.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  four  months  old,  whom 
I  saw  some  years  ago.  His  parents  were  young  and  healthy  people, 
but  they  had  already  lost  three  children,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  their  inhabiting  one  of  those  narrow  courts  so  numerous  in  London, 
into  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  where  young  children  pine  and 
fade  like  tender  plants  shut  up  in  a  cellar.  When  ten  weeks  old,  this 
little  boy  was  taken  with  pain  in  his  bowels  and  diarrhoea,  and  at 
three  months  old  he  began  to  suffer  from  fits,  which  came  on  daily, 
sometimes  several  times  a  day.  No  efficient  treatment  had  been 
adopted  when  he  was  brought  to  me.  He  was  then  as  large  as  most 
children  of  his  age,  and  by  no  means  emaciated ;  but  his  flesh  was 
flabby,  his  face  unintelligent,  puffed,  and  livid,  his  head  hot,  the  veins 
of  the  scalp  and  eyelids  turgid,  the  eyes  prominent,  lustreless,  covered 
by  mucus,  and  the  pupils  not  acting  under  light.  He  lay  in  his 
mother's  lap,  uttering  a  constant  hoarse  moan;  his  head  thrown 
rather  back,  and  in  incessant  rotatory  motion ;  his  mouth  was  open, 
his  tongue  red  and  parched,  and  the  papillae  on  its  surface  were  very 
prominent;  his  abdomen  was  rather  full,  and  his  legs  were  constantly 
drawn  up  towards  it.  He  vomited  much;  his  bowels  were  open  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  the  motions  being  green  and  offensive ;  his  pulse 
was  frequent,  but  without  power.  In  this,  as  in  many  instances  of 
passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  local  depletion  was  resorted  to  at  first, 
and,  benefit  resulting  from  it,  was  repeated  more  than  once.  It  is 
not,  however,  every  case  that  will  admit  of  even  local  depletion,  which, 
whenever  employed,  must  be  practised  only  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  gorged  cerebral  vessels,  not  with  the  idea  of  curing 
the  patient  by  bleeding.  The  greatest  attention  must  in  every  case 
be  paid  to  diet  and  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  you  will  find  no 
means  of  inducing  their  healthy  action  better  than  the  employment  of 
small  doses  of  mercury  and  chalk  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the 
child  be  not  weaned,  you  may  find  it  desirable,  if  there  be  constant  sick- 
ness, to  take  it  almost,  or  entirely,  from  the  breast  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  to  substitute  barley-water,  sugar  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
isinglass,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  of  milk,  which  should  be  given 
in  quantities  of  one  or  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time  till  the  stomach  becomes 
more  settled.  A  stimulating  bath,  as  a  hot  salt-water  bath,  or  a  bath 
into  which  a  handful  of  mustard  has  been  put,  and  in  which  the  child 
is  to  be  kept  for  four  or  five  minutes,  night  and  morning,  will  often 
be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  general  treatment,  as  well  as  very 
useful,  if  combined  with  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  in  cutting 
short  the  convulsive  seizures. 

If  the  case  be  associated  with  much  diarrhoea  and  general  impair- 
ment of  nutrition,  the  extract  of  bark,  with  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
or  of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  should  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  you  should  not  let  the  head  symptoms  lead  you  to 
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keep  the  cliild  on  a  low  diet.'  Remember,  too,  that  when  nutntion 
is  much  impaired,  farinaceous  food  is  not  usually  well  digested;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  sparing  of  arrowroot,  and  give  milk  and  water,  or 
milk  and  water  with  isinglass,  or  veal-tea.  If  the  broth  should  purge, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  the  white  decoction  of  Sydenham''  will  form  a 
cheap  substitute  for  isinglass.  As  the  child  improves,  the  ferrocitrate 
of  quinine  will  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  give,'  and  through- 
out the  whole  progre.'ts  of  the  ca.se  you  will  remember  the  tonic  influ- 
ence of  pure  air;  and  may  even  find  the  removal  to  a  healthier  spot 
and  a  purer  atmosphere  absolutely  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  your 
patient. 

Lastly,  I  will  just  allude  to  the  head  symptoms  that  sometimes  for 
a  few  days  precede  death  in  children  who  have  been  long  ill.  You 
may  in  such  cases  find  the  vessels  of  the  brain  turgid,  and  be  disposed 
to  reproach  yourselves  for  not  having  adopted  active  treatment. 
Such  self  reproach  would  be  unmerited;  the  streams  have  stagnated 
because  the  vital  powers  were  all  too  feeble  to  keep  them  in  motion. 


LECTURE    Y. 
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Cbbrbbal  IlBHOBBBAaE. — Th«  mpture  of  any  large  Tessel  in  childhood  vcrj  rare,  bat 
efToBion  of  blood  into  arachnoid  fref|uent — reasons  for  its  eapeoial  frequency  in 
new-bom  iutanU — its  symptpms  and  treatment. — Blcod  sotnetinies  effused  exter- 
nal to  thu  skull  in  nuw-born  infanta. — Cepliftlhsumtoma,  its  oharaeters,  changes 
in  the  efTust-d  Mo<hI,  and  process  of  care — ita  treatment. — Hemorrhage  into 
jiraclinoid  in  childhood — changes  in  the  effused  hlooil — obscnrity  of  the  s_>Tup- 
toma — occnra  sometimea  in  Tery  feeble  children,  or  in  connection  with  chauges 
in  the  blood — illostrative  cases. — Hemorrkage  into  cerebral  sabstance  in  child- 
hood extremely  rare — cises  in  illu-^lration  of  its  causes  and  symptoms — capillary 
lit'uiorrhage  in  connection  with  tubercle  in  the  brain. 

When  we  last  met,  I  called  your  attention  to  tlie  very  important 
coDsequencea  that  may  result  from  the  vessels  of  the  brain  becoming 
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•  This,  the  Decoction  Hlanohe  of  ibn  Freuch  Pharmacopxria,  is  made  by  boiliiiji  half 
an  ounce  of  hartshorn  shavinijs,  and  the  inside  of  one  Frent-h  roll,  in  tliren  pints  of 
water,  till  reduced  to  two  ;  when  it  may  bo  sweetened,  and  given  either  tilone  or  with 
the  addition  of  one  part  of  milk. 
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overloaded  with  blood.  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  train  of  symptoms, 
rising,  in  severity,  from  mere  pain  or  heaviness  of  the  head  to  con- 
vulsions or  coma,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  cerebral  congestion; 
and  told  you  that  death  itself  might  take  place,  without  any  mischief 
being  discoverable  afterwards,  more  serious  than  a  general  turgescence 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Simple  opoplexij^ 
indeed,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  childhood,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  furnish  encouragement  to  us  in  cases  where  the  symptoms 
of  present  danger  are  most  alarming.  We  may  hope,  that  if  the 
instant  peril  can  be  averted,  the  blood,  which  has  not  burst  its  vessels, 
will  flow  again  tranquilly  through  them,  and  the  functions  of  life 
once  more  go  on  in  their  wonted  course.  In  the  adult  we  could 
scarcely  indulge  such  an  expectation,  for  the  import  of  apoplectic 
symptoms  is  generally  far  more  serious.  If  the  patient  die,  we  look 
for,  and  seldom  fail  to  find,  blood  poured  out  into  the  brain,  compress- 
ing its  substance,  and  lacerating  the  delicate  fibres  along  which  the 
nervous  influence  travels.  Or,  even  should  he  survive,  it  often  is  to 
pass  through  a  tedious  convalescence,  with  palsy,  and  weakened 
senses,  and  impaired  mental  powers — the  sad  and  standing  evidence 
of  the  grievous  injury  which  the  brain  has  sustained. 

You  may  naturally  inquire  how  it  happens  that  in  the  child,  the 
very  structure  of  whose  skull  favors  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, hemorrhage  into  the  brain  is  comparatively  so  rare;  while  in 
the  adult,  whose  unyielding  cranium  and  firmer  brain  tend  to  check 
congestion,  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  its  substance  takes  place 
so  often  ?  The  changes  which  advancing  age  induces  in  the  structure 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  are  probably  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference. 
In  early  life,  the  arteries  are  yielding,  and  admit  of  being  greatly  dis- 
tended without  giving  way :  but  in  the  course  of  years  they  lose  their 
elasticity,  their  calibre  becomes  diminished  and  unequal,  and  their 
coats  grow  brittle  by  the  deposit  of  fatty  or  earthy  matter  in  their 
tissue. 

But  though  the  larger  arterial  trunks  withstand  the  constantly  re- 
curring variations  in  the  cerebral  feirculation  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  vessels  of  the  brain  are  very 
liable  to  give  way,  and  capillary  hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage  by  ex- 
halation, as  it  has  been  often,  though  incorrectly,  termed,  takes  place 
with  greater  frequency  than  in  adult  age. 

All  periods  of  childhood  are  not  equally  exposed  to  this  accident, 
but  it  is  oftenest  met  with  immediately  after  birth :  and  no  circum- 
stances can  be  imagined  more  favorable  to  its  occurrence  than  those 
which  then  concur  to  produce  it.  The  head  of  the  infant  has  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  long-continued  pressure  during  its  progress 
through  the  mother's  pelvis;  immediately  on  its  birth,  the  course  of 
the  circulation  is  altogether  changed,  and  should  any  diflficulty  occur 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  function  of  respiration,  a  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  blood  flows  freely  through  its  unaccustomed 
channels.  No  one  will  wonder  that  death  should  frequently  take 
place  during  this  transition  to  a  new  kind  of  existence.  The  tumid 
scalp  and  livid  face  of  many  a  stillborn  child  point  to  one  of  its 
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most  important  causes,  since  they  are  but  the  measure  of  that  ex- 
treme congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  skull  that  has  at  length 
ended  in  a  fatal  eft'asion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  or  at  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

There  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  this  occurrence  had  taken  place, 
if  an  infant,  when  born,  were  to  present  great  lividity  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  of  the  face;  and  if  the  heart  were  to  beat  feebly,  and 
at  long  intervals,  although  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  were  slow  and 
faint,  or  had  altogether  ceased.  In  these  circumstances,  death  some- 
times takes  place  without  any  effort  at  respiration  being  made,  the 
beatings  of  the  heart  growing  feebler  aud  fewer  till  they  entirely 
cease;  but  at  other  times  the  child  breathes  irregularly,  imperfectly, 
and  at  long  intervals.  The  hand.s  are  generally  clenched,  and  spas- 
modic twilchings  are  of  frequent  occurrence  about  the  face,  or  these 
twitchings  are  more  general  and  more  severe,  and  amount  almost  to 
an  attack  of  convulsions.  The  symptoms,  however,  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  probably  are  in  some  degree  modified  by  variations  in 
the  seat  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  effusion;  for  it  sometimes, 
happens,  even  in  cases  where  a  -very  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
poured  out  into  the  arnclinoid  cavity,  that  the  breathing  is  little  or 
not  at  all  disturbed,  and  that  after  living  for  a  few  hours  in  a  state  of 
weakness  and  torjior,  with  chilliness  of  the  whole  surface,  the  child 
dies  without  any  sign  of  convul.sion. 

Instances  of  this  form  of  asphyxia  will  be  sure  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  those  of  you  who  engage  in  midwifery  practice.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  the  first  indication  to  fulfil  in  their  treatnjent 
is  to  relieve  the  overloaded  vessels  of  the  brain^  by  allowing  of  the 
escape  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  blood  from  the  divided  um- 
bilical cord.  When  the  diminished  lividity  of  the  surface  shows  that 
this  end  has  been  attained,  the  cord  should  be  tied,  and  the  child  may 
now  be  plunged  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  hot  bath  at  100°  or  102°; 
but  prolonged  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  at  a  less  elevated  tempera- 
ture ia  likely  to  depress  the  nervous  energy.  While  the  body  is  in 
the  bath,  cold  water  may  be  dashed  rather  smartly  on  the  face  or  chest, 
by  which  means  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  often  excited  to  action, 
or  the  infant  may  be  plunged  into  a  hot  and  cold  bath  alternately. 
If,  however,  the  child  do  not  soon  begin  to  breathe,  you  must  not  con- 
tinue loo  long  the  use  of  these  or  of  other  subsidiary  measures,  such 
as  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  tickling  the  throat  or 
nares  with  a  feather,  Jkc;  for  you  would  thus  fruitlessly  consume  that 
time  which  would  be  much  more  usefully  spent  in  making  a  perse- 
vering trial  of  artificial  respiration. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  long  details  with  reference  tx>  the  best 
mode  of  exciting  respiration,  or  of  restoring  it  when  suspended,  but 
it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  unnoticed  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,'  with  reference  to  thi.s subject.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  as 
if  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  air  must  needs  be  the  simplest  and 
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most  effectual  mode  of  exciting  respiration,  but  every  one  who  has 
attempted  it  must  have  found  great  and  unexpected  difficulties  in  its 
performance.  It  needs,  indeed,  a  degree  of  dexterity  for  its  accom- 
plishment such  as  frequent  practice  alone  can  give,  and  such  as  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  among  even  the  most  intelligent  attendants  in  the 
lying-in  room,  while  the  condition  of  the  mother  herself  often  calls  for 
the  personal  care  of  the  doctor,  and  prevents  him  from  doing  more 
than  giving  directions  to  others  as  to  the  best  means  of  resuscitating 
the  child. 

These  circumstances  give  all  the  greater  value  to  Dr.  M.  Hall's  plan 
for  exciting  respiration,  not  hy  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs  directly, 
but  by  drawing  the  air  into  them  by  changes  of  posture,  which  imitate 
the  respiratory  movements,  but  which  are  so  simple  in  their  nature 
that  they  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  any  person  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence. He  .directs  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  infant  should  be 
placed  on  its  face,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  any  fluids  from 
the  windpipe;  and  that,  if  sprinkling  the  general  surface  briskly  with 
cold  water  should  fail  to  excite  respiration,  what  he  terms  postural 
respiration  should  then  be  commenced.  This  consists  in  first  turning 
the  child  on  its  face,  at  the  same  time  pressing  gently  on  the  back,  and 
then  removing  that  pressure,  and  turning  it  gently  on  the  side,  and  a 
little  beyond,  and  so  on,  perseveringly,  until  respiration  is  established. 
The  turning  the  body  from  the  prone  position  produces  an  inspiratory 
effort,  while  expiration  follows  of  necessity  when  it  is  placed  upon  its 
face;  and  the  repetition  of  these  movements  about  thirty  times  in  a 
minute  introduces  air  into  the  lungs  as  certainly,  more  safely,  and  in 
many  instances  more  effectually,  than  would  be  done  by  its  direct 
insufiSation  into  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  tube  placed  in  the  tra- 
chea. 

If  no  occurrence  have  taken  place  more  serious  than  a  very  great 
degree  of  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  you  will  generally  suc- 
ceed, by  the  use  of  these  means,  in  restoring  the  child.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  will  happen  that  your  attempts  at  resuscitation  will  fail  com- 
pletely, or  that,  after  breathing  imperfectly  for  a  few  hours,  without 
having  ever  seemed  thoroughly  restored,  the  child  will  die,  and  you 
will  then  find  blood  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  The 
extravasation  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  cere- 
bellum, but  at  other  times  it  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  even  occupies  the  spinal  canal;  as  you  see 
in  this  by  no  means  exaggerated  representation  of  a  case  of  infantile 
apoplexy  in  Cruveilhier's  great  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy.^ 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  overcharged  vessels  of  the  head  in 
the  new-born  infant  do  not  always  relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out 
blood  within  the  skull,  but  sometimes  the  capillaries  of  the  scalp  give 
way,  and  blood  is  extravasated  into  its  tissue;  or,  at  other  times,  the 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place  between  the  bone  and  pericranium. 
"When  this  last  accident  occurs,  it  often  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  tumor  upon  the  head,  that  presents  peculiarities  sufficient  to  call  for 
some  notice. 

'  Anatomie  Pathologiqae,  liv.  xv.  pi.  1. 
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Tbis  ImnoT  {cephaUiiemalorna,  as  it  has  been  calleJ,  from  xitaXij,  hoad,  i 
and  alftarCjfta,  iVom  alfio,  bluod)  makes  its  appearance  within  forty-eigbfr 
boura  after  birth,  often  iiauch  sooner,  on  one  or  other  parietal  bone, 
most  frequently  on  the  right,  as  a  circumscribed,  soft,  elastic,  slightly 
fluctuating,  painless  swelling,  beneath  the  unchanged  integument.  On 
a  careful  examination,  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  bounded  by  n  firm, 
apparently  osseous  ridge,  which  usually  encircles  it  completely,  though 
more  distinct  at  one  part  than  another.  On  passing  the  finger  over 
the  summit  of  this  ridge,  and  down  towards  the  base  of  the  tumor,  the 
impression  is  at  once  conveyed  of  the  parietes  of  the  skull  being 
deEcient  at  this  point,  and  of  the  ridge  being  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the 
bone.  When  first  discovered,  the  tumor  is  usually  small,  but  increases 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that 
of  a  chestnut,  or  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  As  it  grows  larger,  it  generally 
becomes  tenser,  but  still  seems  to  cause  no  pain,  and  the  child's  health 
continues  good.  After  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  often  remains 
stationary  for  a  few  days,  and  during  this  time  a  gradual  increase  ia 
the  distinctness  of  the  ring  which  .surrounds  it  is  the  only  change  that 
it  undergoes.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  at  length, 
becomes  perceptible,  and  then  it  slowly  disappears,  though  its  removal 
occupies  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  more,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
skull  at  the  point  where  it  was  situated  sometimes  remains  even  longer. 
The  centre  of  the  turaor  generally  retains  its  soft  and  fluctuating  cha- 
racter nearly  to  the  laat^  but  occasionally  it  loses  this,  and  communi- 
cates to  the  finger  a  sensation  of  crackling  such  as  we  should  experi- 
ence if  we  pressed  on  a  piece  of  tinsel. 

Although  once  the  subject  of  much  difierence  of  opinion,  the  mode 
of  formation  of  these  tumors,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  they 
undergo,  are  now  tolerably  well  understood.  The  edges  of  the  os 
uteri,  compressing  the  foetal  skull  during  labor,  just  as,  in  this  engrav- 
ing,' the  hands  are  represented  compressing  it,  often  produce  an  efl'eet 
similar  to  that  which  you  see  depicted  here,  and  occasion  an  oozing  of 
blood  from  its  surface ;  or  the  same  result  may  follow  from  undue 
pressure  of  the  fcetal  head  against  the  pelvic  walls.  The  quantity  of 
blood  thus  poured  out  is  usually  small,  and  is  then  speedily  absorbed, 
•without  having  at  any  time  produced  a  perceptible  swelling.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  more  considerable,  a  tumor  is  formed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  skull,  and  this  tumor  may  continue  to  enlarge  for  some  time  after 
birth,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  inOuence  of  causes  calculated  to  keep  up 
a  congested  state  of  the  brain,  and  to  favor  the  cftusion  of  blood.* 

>  In  Valleix'a  Cliniqaedes  Maladies  des  Eufants  Nouveanx-a^a,  Prt'm,  1839,  planche 
I.  flg.  2. 

•  The  rarinua  qnentiona  rolatin;;  to  Iho  mode  of  fnrmatioTi  of  these  totnors  are  fully 
discussed  by  Feist,  (■eber  die  Kopfblutgeschwulst  der  Xeuyrhorufn,  4to.  MainK,  16.39  ; 
and  by  Burchani,  De  Tumore  Cranii  rectnt  natorum  tantjumeo,  4to.  Vralislaviw,  1837 ; 
where  are  likewise  mentioued  various  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  swelling  formed 
on  the  parietal  bone  that  had  betiu  directe<l  towardH  the  Kacruiu,  and  not,  as  is  nsual, 
on  the  boni?  which  bad  |»reseut©<l  during  lalior.  The  recent  investigations  of  Professor 
Levy,  of  CopeuhageD,  publi8he<l  in  the  Journal  J'tlr  KinJerhrankhtiten,  March,  165*2, 
■how  fresh  exceptions  to  tbis,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  general  rale,  and 
prure  that  9udd«ii  pressure,  however  exerted,  ia  quite  adequate  to  occasion  this  acci- 
dent. 
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The  blood  thus  eflfused  speedily  coagulates,  and  the  edge  of  the 
coagulum  sometimes  conveys  to  the  finger  an  indistinct  sensation  of  a 
raised  border  surrounding  the  tumor.  The  elevated  ring  that  is  after- 
wards plainly  felt  circumscribing  it,  is,  however,  mainly  the  result  of 
a  reparative  process,  in  the  course  of  which  a  fibrinous  exudation  is 
poured  out  over  that  part  of  the  skull  whence  the  pericranium  has 
been  detached,  and  is  heaped  up  in  great  abundance  just  where  the 
bone  and  its  investing  membrane  come  into  apposition.  This  is  proved 
to  be  its  real  source,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ring  becomes  much 
more  evident  after  the  absorption  of  the  blood  has  commenced  than 
it  is  at  first;  while  in  those  cases  where  the  effusion  of  blood  has  been 
very  considerable,  no  ring  is  perceptible  during  life,  and  it  ia  found, 
after  death,  that  scarcely  any  attempt  at  reparation  has  been  made,  atid 
that  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  very  scanty,  or  altogether  absent. 

This  exudation  is  generally  absorbed  in  course  of  time,  but  some- 
times a  process  of  ossiBcation  is  set  up  in  it ;  the  fibrinous  ring  becomes 
converted  into  an  osseous  ridge,  and  that  part  of  the  cranium  over 
which  the  blood  had  been  poured  out  is  roughened  by  the  formation 
of  new  bone  upon  its  surface.  The  meaning  of  the  appearances  thus 
produced  was  long  misunderstood,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  owing 
to  a  process  of  destruction,  not  to  one  of  cure.  The  roughened  sur- 
face of  the  skull  was  looked  on  as  the  result  of  ulceration  by  which 
its  outer  table  had  at  one  part  been  destroyed,  and  the  bony  ridge 
around  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  outer  table 
to  which  the  disease  had  not  yet  extended.  The  real  nature  of  these 
changes  was  extremely  well  exemplified  in  a  very  remarkable  case 
that  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  blood  was  eflfused  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  pericranium.' 
This  drawing  shows  the  processes  of  cure  in  progress.  First,  how- 
ever, you  may  notice  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bone,  in  order  to  display  which  the  edge  of  the  clot  is  raised.  Its 
outer  as  well  as  its  inner  investment  had  been  detached  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  skull  by  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath  them,  and  the  bone 
continues  unroughened,  because  an  attempt  at  reparation  was  impos- 
sible here.  At  the  edge  of  the  clot,  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
come  again  into  contact,  and  nature  has  here  begun  the  cure.  New 
bone  has  been  deposited,  and  an  osseous  ridge  has  been  formed  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  in  so  many  instances  surrounds  the  exter- 
nal effusion.  Nor  is  this  all;  but  bony  plates  are  beginning  to  be 
deposited  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  exemplifying  the 
manner  in  which,  when  blood  has  been  poured  out  beneath  the  peri- 
cranium, that  membrane  sometimes  becomes  ossified,  and  accounting 
for  the  crackling  sensation  that  in  these  cases  is  felt  on  pressing  the 
tumor. 

The  characteristics  of  these  tumors  are  so  well  marked,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  swellings  of  the  scalp  produced 
by  any  other  cause.    A  hernia  of  the  brain,  indeed,  may  present  some 

'  A  description  of  this  case  will  be  found  at  p.  397  of  toI.  xxviii.  of  the  Medico- 
Chirargical  Transactions 
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resemblance  to  them,  since  it  forms  a  soft,  painless  tumor,  unattended 
by  discoloration  of  ilie  iiUogumenta,  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  in 
tlie  hone  through  which  the  brain  protrudes  may  easily  be  taken  for 
the  ring  surrounding  an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  pulsating  character  of  the  swelling 
formed  by  hernia  of  the  brain,  its  situation  at  one  of  the  fontanelles, 
probably  the  posterior,  or  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  sutures,  will 
generally  distinguish  it  sufficiently  i'rom  these  sanguineous  tumors, 
which  are  almost  always  seated  on  the  parietal  bone,  and  near  to  its 
protuberance. 

While  the  nature  of  this  affection  was  ill  understooJ,  many  practi- 
tioners regarded  it  us  of  very  serious  import,  and  thought  that  i(s  cure 
could  be  ejected  only  by  making  a  free  incision  into  the  tamor,  and 
emptying  it  of  the  effused  blood,  or  else  by  applying  caustic  to  its 
surface,  with  the  view  of  exciting  suppuration  within  it.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  necessity  for  these  severe  measures,  which  appear, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  child ;  for  the 
blood  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumor 
diminish  and  disappear  of  its  own  accord.  I  have  even  seen  a  tumor  of 
larger  size  than  my  fist,  which  was  seated  on  the  right  parietal  bone, 
but  extended  considerably  beyond  the  mesial  line,  disappear  com- 
pletely, of  its  own  accord,  in  the  course  of  four  months.  The  great 
difficulty,  indeed,  that  you  will  encounter  will  consist  in  persuading 
the  parents  to  let  the  swelling  alone,  and  to  wait  till  time  effects  its 
removal.  While,  however,  the  affection  generally  requires  no  treat- 
ment, and  is  not  attended  by  any  danger,  it  is  yet  right  to  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  internal  as  well  as  external  effusion  having 
taken  place.  In  this  case,  as  happened  in  an  instance  that  came  under 
my  notice,  the  sudden  increase  of  the  internal  effusion  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  death  ;  or,  as  in  the  other  instance 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  of  the  very  large  effusion,  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  brain  may  be  so  considerable  that  the  child  may  sur- 
vive only  to  present  every  sign  of  hopeless  idiocy. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  the 
occasional  pouring  out  of  blood  beneath  th'  ocdpito-jrontalis  or  temporal 
muscle  in  children  as  the  result  of  a  blow  on  the  head.  Unlike  a 
bruise,  this  eff'usion  does  not  always  take  place  at  the  precise  spot 
where  the  injury  was  inflicted,  but  the  greater  size  of  the  vessels  that 
traverse  the  skull  at  the  side  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  a  shock, 
such  as  a  fall  on  the  occiput,  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  the  formation 
of  a  tumor  of  this  kind  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  not  at  the  part 
which  received  the  blow.  It  has  twice  come  under  my  notice  in  these 
circumstances.  The  tumor  thus  formed  is  soft,  painless,  and  fluctuat- 
ing, and  its  size  at  first  increases  very  rapidly,  but  the  integuments 
covering  it  are  neither  hot  nor  discolored.  It  is  not  surrounded  by 
so  well-defined  a  ring  as  circumscribes  the  swelling  formed  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium;  the  ridge  is  imperfect,  its 
edge  is  much  less  sharp,  and  it  is  ofien  to  be  felt  nowhere  except  near 
to  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle. 

In  this  as  in  the  other  case,  nature  herself  is  usually  fully  equal  to 
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tbe  removal  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  swell- 
ing. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  though  at  no  other  time  so  frequent  as  im- 
mediately after  birth,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  subsequent  childhood, 
under  the  influence  of  causes  that  favor  congestion  of  the  brain,  or 
even  independently  of  any  cause  that  we  can  discover.  The  hemor- 
rhage still  takes  pljace  almost  invariably  inlo  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and 
blood  is  sometimes  poured  out  there  in  very  large  quantity ;  but  the 
accident  is  neither  so  invariably  nor  so  speedily  £Eital  as  in  the  new- 
born infant. 

If  death  should  follow  very  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  effusion, 
the  blood  is  found  unchanged,  forming  a  more  or  less  extensive  layer 
upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  and  extending  downwards  and 
backwards  towards  the  base  of  the  organ,  but  seldom  situated  at  its 
anterior  part  unless  the  hemorrhage  have  been  unusually  profuse.  If 
life  be  prolonged,  the  clot  speedily  separates  into  serum  and  crassa- 
mentum,  and  a  series  of  changes  commence  in  the  latter,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  coloring  matter,  and  to  convert  it,  in  course 
of  time,  into  a  delicate  false  membrane,  which  lies  in  close  apposition 
with  the  parietal  arachnoid.  This  transformation  may  sometimes  be 
observed  while  in  course  of  progress,  and  a  central  clot  may  then  be 
seen  gradually  losing  itself  in  a  membrane  that  grows  more  and  more 
delicate  towards  its  periphery.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  successive 
effusions  of  blood  take  place  at  somewhat  distant  intervals,  this  mem- 
brane may  become  thick  and  firm,  and  may  even  present  a  pearly 
lustre ;  which  circumstance  has  led  some  observers  into  the  error  of 
attributing  the  appearance  to  alteration  and  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater.  The  amount  of  the  original  effusion  has  much  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  clot.  If  the  effusion  were  but  incon- 
siderable, the  serum  of  the  blood  soon  becomes  absorbed,  and  no  other 
trace  of  the  occurrence  remains  than  the  false  membrane  lining  a  por- 
tion  of  the  arachnoid.  If  the  hemorrhage  were  at  all  abundant,  the 
reddish  serum  will,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  be  very 
evident  on  opening  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  some  of  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  entangled  in  the  substance  of  the  clot.  By  degrees 
the  serum  loses  its  color,  but  its  quantity  may  still  continue  for  a 
long  time  undiminished,  or  the  efforts  of  nature  may  even  entirely 
fail  to  accomplish  its  absorption.  The  fluid  in  such  cases  is  either 
simply  contained  within  the  arachnoid  cavity,  or,  having  remained 
inclosed  within  the  clot  during  the  changes  which  it  underwent, 
appears  at  length  to  be  situated  within  a  delicate  cyst  or  shut  sac. 
If  the  hemorrhage,  in  the  first  instance,  were  very  considerable,  or  if 
it  were  to  recur  two  or  three  times,  the  yielding  cranium  of  the  child 
■will  enlarge,  the  head  will  alter  in  form,  and  the  case  will  assume 
many  tjf  the  characters  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.^ 

All  writers,  even  those  who,  like  MM.  Eilliet  and  Barthez,  have 

'  Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  series  of  changes  said  to 
take  place  in  blood  effased  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  I  have  chieflj  followed  the 
account  given  bj  MM.  Ililliet  and  Bnrthez,  in  their  TraiU  des  Maladies  des  En/ans,  2e 
ed.,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247  to  255. 
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thrown  the  most  light  on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage  in  the  child,  concur  in  representing  its  symptom$  as 
extremely  obscure.  Paralysis,  which,  iu  the  thrown  person,  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  results  of  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cerebral 
vessels,  is  so  rare  in  the  child  that  it  was  observed  by  M.  Legendre' 
only  in  one  out  of  nine  cases,  and  by  MM.  liilliet  and  Barthez*  in  one 
out  of  seventeen  cases.  This  peculiarity  is  doubtless  in  great  mea- 
sure accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  blood  being  almost 
always  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure which  it  exerts  on  the  brain  is  generally  diflused  over  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  and  is  nowhere  very  considerable. 

The  absence  of  paralytic  symptoms,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  obscurity  of  these  cases,  but  the  indications  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance by  which  they  are  attended  vary  greatly  in  kind  as  well  as 
in  degree.  The  sudden  occurrence  of  violent  convulsions,  and  their 
frequent  return,  alternating  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fingers 
arid  toes  in  the  intervals,  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent  indications 
of  the  effusioa  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  I  need  not  say, 
however,  that  such  symptoms  taken  alone  would  by  no  means  justify 
you  in  inferring  that  effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place.  Many  cir- 
cumstances having  reference  to  the  previous  history  of  the  child,  as 
well  as  to  its  present  conilition,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  form- 
ing a  diagnosis.  Hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  is  most  fre- 
quent in  early  childliood — symptoms  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
would  therefore  acquire  additional  diagnostic  importance  in  proportion 
to  the  tender  age  of  the  child  in  >vhom  they  occurred.  The  probability 
of  their  betokening  this  accident  would  be  still  further  strengthened 
if  the  child  who  experienced  them  had  previously  suflered  from 
frequent  attacks  of  cerebral  congestion,  or  had  been  recently  exposed 
to  the  sun  without  proper  covering  for  the  head;  or  had  been  placed 
in  other  circumstances  calculated  to  favor  determination  of  bloiid  to 
the  head. 

The  popular  notion  that  associates  the  idea  of  rude  health  and 
general  i>lethora  with  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult,  is  ia 
many  instances  altogether  fallacious.  In  the  case  of  the  child  it  has 
still  le^s  foundation,  since  the  eflusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain  occurs 
much  more  frequently  in  weakly  children  than  in  such  as  are  robust. 
There  seems  to  be  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that  the  hemorrhage 
is  sometimes  of  a  purely  passive  character,  and  dependent  on  an 
altered  state  of  the  blood.  I  will  relate  to  you  a  case  or  two  as  illus- 
trations of  this  cachectic  form  of  ctvelral  Itcmonhage. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  five  weeks  old,  the  child  of 
healthy  parents,  and  who  had  been  |>erfectly  well  for  the  first  fort- 
night after  his  birth;  be  then,  without  any  evident  cause,  grew 
drowsy,  and  vomited  often,  and  his  skin  became  quite  jaundiced.  His 
abdomen  at  this  time  was  large  and  hard,  and  he  cried  when  pressure 
was  made  on  the  right  bypochondrium;  these  symptoms  still  continued 
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wben  he  was  brought  to  me.  A  leech  now  applied  on  the  right  side 
drew  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped  with 
difficulty ;  the  bowels,  previously  constipated,  were  acted  on  by  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  castor  oil,  and  in  three  days  the  child  lost  the 
yellow  tinge  of  his  skin,  became  cheerful,  and  seemed  much  better. 
He  was  now,  however,  on  the  18th  of  July,  suddenly  seized  with  hur- 
ried respiration  and  great  depression,  soon  followed  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, during  which  he  screamed  aloud.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
observed  that  his  lefl  hand  had  begun  to  swell,  and  to  put  on  a  livid 
hue,  and  on  the  20th,  the  right  hand  also  became  oedematous.  His 
whole  sur£ice  grew  quite  sallow,  and,  on  the  day  before  he  died,  the 
oedema  of  the  left  hand  had  much  increased;  the  livor  bad  become 
considerably  deeper,  and  there  were  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood 
over  each  knuckle.  The  right  elbow  was  slightly  livid ;  the  right 
hand  much  swollen,  but  of  its  natural  color;  and  a  small  black  spot 
had  appeared  under  the  chin,  corresponding  to  the  knot  of  the  cap- 
string.  The  fits  recurred  very  frequently,  the  child  in  the  intervals 
lying  quite  still ;  the  pupils  were  contracted,  and  the  condition  seemed 
to  be  one  of  extreme  exhaustion  rather  than  of  coma.  On  the  20th, 
the  power  of  deglutition  was  lost,  and  after  several  returns  of  less 
violent  convulsions,  the  child  died  at  9  A.  M.  on  July  21st,  about 
sixty  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fit. 

The  sinuses  of  the  brain  were  full  of  fluid  blood ;  a  black  coagu- 
lum,  three  or  four  lines  thick,  covered  the  whole  posterior  part  of  both 
hemispheres,  extending  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  parietal  bones, 
occupying  the  whole  concha  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  reaching  along 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  foramen  magnum.  A  little  blood  was 
likewise  effused  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  braiu, 
though  the  quantity  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  was 
found  at  its  posterior  part.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  very  pule, 
and  all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  anaemic,  except  the  liver,  which 
was  gorged  with  fluid  blood,  while  the  heart  was  quite  empty.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  the  foramen  ovale  admitted  a  probe  with 
ease,  the  ductus  venosus  admitted  one  with  difliculty. 

Another  instance  has  since  then  come  under  my  notice,  in  which 
passive  hemorrhage  took  place  into  the  arachnoid  in  a  child  exhausted 
by  long-continued  illness,  the  effects  of  which  were  aggravated  by 
poverty  and  want.  From  the  age  of  two  to  that  of  five  months  the 
child  had  been  under  my  care  in  consequence  of  frequent  attacks  of 
heematemesis  and  purging  of  blood,  and  though  his  health  afterwards 
improved,  yet  he  never  became  strong,  and  his  evacuations  were  almost 
always  white,  and  deficient  in  bile.  After  he  was  weaned,  the  coarse 
food  which  his  indigent  parents  gave  him  did  not  nourish  him ;  he 
lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  when  almost  three  years  old  was  puny  and 
emaciated.  Three  days  before  his  death  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  came 
on,  which  induced  great  exhaustion;  and  while  suffering  from  this 
affection,  he  suddenly  grew  comatose,  cold,  and  almost  pulseless,  and 
his  breathing  became  so  slow  that  he  inspired  only  four  or  five  times 
in  a  minute.  In  this  state  he  lay  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  then  died 
quietly.  Nearly  six  ounces  of  dark  coagulated  blood  were  found  in 
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the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  over  the  right  beraisphere  of  the  brain;  a 
little  blood  was  likewise  effused  beneatli  the  arachnoid,  and  there  was 
11  very  small  clot  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  right  middle  lobe 
of  the  brain,  but  no  ruptured  vessels  could  be  perceived.  Great  anae- 
mia of  every  organ,  and  a  state  of  extreme  attenuation  of  the  walls  of 
the  heart,  were  the  only  other  remarkable  appearances. 

Hemorrhage  into  (he  substance  a/"  (he  brain,  though  extremely  rare  ia 
infancy  and  childhood,  does  sometrmes  occur,  and  then  gives  rise  to 
appearances  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  adult. 
Death,  however,  usually  takes  place  loo  speedily  in  these  cases  for  any 
of  those  changes  tn  occur  in  the  apoplectic  cfFusion  which  are  often 
observed  in  the  adult,  and  which  betoken  the  advance  that  nature  has 
made  in  her  eH'orts  to  repair  the  injury  of  the  brain. 

1  have  ouly  twice  met  with  distinct  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain  in  children.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  little 
girl  eleven  months  old,  the  occurrence  was  evidently  due  to  the  impe- 
diment to  the  circulation  through  the  brain  produced  by  an  attack  of 
inflammatiou  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  muter.  In  addition  to  other 
appearances,  which  I  shall  describe  in  a  future  lecture,'  there  was  great 
venous  congestion  of  the  membranes  covering  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  veins  were  distended 
with  coagula,  and  their  ciiats  were  thickened.  At  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lower  surface  of  the  left  middle  lobe  of  tlie  brain  there  were  four 
apoplecltc  eftusions,  in  all  of  which  the  blood  still  retained  its  natural 
color,  and  each  effusion  was  situated  close  to  an  obliterated  and  dis- 
tended vein.  The  largest  clot  extended  for  an  inch  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  the  others  were  of  smaller  dimensions.  Head  symptoms, 
as  might  be  expected,  had  existed  in  this  little  child  for  a  long  time 
befure  her  death.  The  occurrence  of  the  effusion  was  probably  syn- 
chrunous  with  a  sudden  attack  of  extreme  faiutness  that  came  on  forty- 
eight  hours  before  she  died,  and  from  which  she  never  completely 
rallied. 

The  other  instance  of  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
occurred  in  a  girl  eleven  years  old,  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  and 
whose  own  health  had  been  quite  good  until  she  was  ai.x  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  the  extraction  of  a  molar  tooth  was  followed  by  necrosis 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  the  face  and  head,  from  which  bone  escaped.  An  abscess,  attended 
with  similar  exfoliation  of  bone,  formed  likewise  on  the  right  foot, 
and  it  was  three  years  before  the  child  had  recovered  completely. 
Though  much  disfigured  by  the  disease,  her  health  ever  after  con- 
tinued good  until  April  12,  1840.  She  was  then  suddenly  and  cause- 
lessly attacked  by  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  head,  for  which  no  other 
treatment  was  adopted  during  ten  days  than  the  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  an  aperient.  During  this  time,  however,  a  condition  of 
stupor  gradually  stole  over  the  child,  for  which,  on  April  21st,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  back  of  her  neck  witli  great  relief.  On  April  23d 
she  had  two  attacks  of  convulsions,  with  an  interval  of  four  hours 

>  See  Lecture  VIII. 
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between  each.  She  struggled  mach  during  their  continuauce,  espe- 
cially with  the  right  side;  when  the  convulsions  subsidecl,  partial  palsy 
of  the  left  side  remained ;  the  child  complained  much  of  her  bead,  and 
sank  from  time  to  time  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which,  however, 
she  could  always  be  roused.  Very  free  purgation  on  the  24th  of  April, 
and  the  application  of  another  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  were 
followed  by  some  amendment.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  another 
fit  occurred,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  that  had  been  observed 
on  the  previous  occasions;  but  it  was  not  followed  by  any  increase  in 
the  palsy  of  the  left  side,  nor  was  the  degree  of  stupor  so  considerable 
as  on  the  former  occasion.  Mercurials,  which  had  been  employed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  had  now  produced  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  mouth,  and  the  abundant  action  of  the  bowels  was  again 
succeeded  by  much  improvement  in  the  child's  condition.  The  pulse, 
which  had  varied  from  60  to  70,  now  continued  about  70,  and  was 
natural  in  character,  and  the  child  improved  daily,  though  taking  no 
other  medicines  than  occasional  aperients.  The  headache  returned 
occasionally,  though  each  time  it  was  less  severe  than  the  time  before; 
but  on  the  evening  of  May  loth,  this  amendment  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  an  attack  of  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  convulsions  and  coma,  and  the  child  died  convulsed  in 
sixteen  hours;  on  the  36th  day  from  the  first  attack  of  pain  in  the 
head.  ^ 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  head,  permission  for  which  was 
obtained  with  difficulty,  blood  was  found  to  be  eflfused  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue  over  a  great  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain.  The  quantity  of  blood,  however,  was  nowhere  very  consider- 
able, bat  merely  occupied  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions.  The 
brain  presented  no  remarkable  appearance,  except  that  on  a  level 
with,  and  just  exterior  to  the  right  lateral  ventricle,  there  was  a  large 
clot  of  blood,  rather  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  but  of  more  irregular 
shape,  around  which  the  brain  was  softened.  This  effusion  was  per- 
fectly black  throughout,  |he  coloring  particles  of  the  blood  being 
equally  diffused  through  it,  and  no  appearance  betokened  that  hemor- 
rhage had  previously  taken  place  in  this  situation.  The  anterior 
cerebral  artery  ran  for  a  considerable  distance  just  outside  the  clot, 
bat  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  it  had  given  way  at  any  point. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  few  affections  of  early  life  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  which  but  little  can  be  said ;  for  where  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  are  so  obscure,  it  would  be  idle  laying  do^n 
elaborate  rules  for  its  cure.  The  general  principles,  according  to  which 
you  would  manage  a  case  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  would  still  guide 
you  if  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  It  cannot,  however,  be  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  to-day  the  observations  on  that  point  to  which  I  yes- 
terday directed  your  attention. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  for  a  moment  refer  to  a  form  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance,  yet  forms  an 
exception  to  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  accident  in 
early  life.  In  children  who  have  been  affected  with  tubercular  disease 
of  the  brain,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  observe  very  small  effusions 
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of  blood  in  the  midst  of  softened  cerebral  matter  that  surrounds  the 
deposit.  This  capillary  api>2)lexy,  produced  by  some  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  brain  giving  way,  is,  however,  seldom  extensive,  and 
probably  has  but  little  share  even  in  accelerating  the  fatal  event. 

When  next  we  meet,  we  shall  pass  from  this  subject,  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  has  more  of  a  pathological  than  of  a  practical  interest,  and 
shall  enter  on  the  study  of  the  iDflamn:iatory  affections  of  the  brain  in 
childhood. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

IvnAxuATOBT  Affectioks  OP  THB  Braist — frequent  In  oliildhood,  bat  overlooked  by 
early  writers — first  noticed  about  a  century  ago— deacribed  under  the  name 
acute  hydrocefihalna,  by  Dr.  Wbytt. 

ActTTK  llYDRocKPHAi.iiH — progress  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  it. — Tlie  name 
Btricted  in  those  Iectnrc»3  to  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  is  m' 
more  freqaent  llian  its  simpln  inflamtnatioii  in  childhood. 

Morbid  appearance  itvaeate  bydrocephalus — duu  either  to  inflammation  or  to  tnber- 
cnlar  deposit — alterations  more  apparent  in  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  tlian  in  those  of  its  convexity. — Reasons  for  considering  grnnnlations  of  the 
membrauea  aa  tabercular, — Increase  of  flaid  ill  the  ventriclea  almost  invariable. 
— Central  softening  of  the  brain  not  a  poat-mortem  alteration — frequently  con- 
nected with  changes  in  the  lining  of  the  ventriolea. 

Symptoms  of  the  three  stages  of  the  disease. 

Few  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  are  more  serious  than  those  in- 
JlamfKuiUrry  ajfeciwm  of  the  brain  on  the  examination  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter.  They  occasion  9.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  under 
five  years  of  age  in  this  metropolis,  while  they  are  so  especially  the 
diseases  of  early  life,  that  81.1  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  fatal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  occur  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  90.2  per 
cent,  before  the  age  of  10,  and  92.4  per  cent,  before  the  age  of  15.' 

But  though  the  frequency  of  these  affections  in  the  young  is  a 
matter  of  such  popular  notoriety  that  most  of  you  were  familiar  with 
the  fact  long  before  you  were  engaged  in  your  present  profession,  yet 
iCyou  turn  to  the  writings  of  any  of  the  old  physicians,  you  will  find 
in  them  no  mention  of  inflamtnation  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  At 
first  this  may  surprise  you,  but  a  few  moments'  consideration  will 
explain  the  seeming  oversight.  Convulsions,  which  form  a  promi- 
nent symptom  in  most  eases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  occur,  as  I 
need  not  remind  you,  in  the  course  of  many  other  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  An  accident  so  alarming  as  a  fit  of  convulsions  is 
sure  to  attract  attention,  but  much  careful  examination  is  often  needed 
to  distinguish  those  minor  diftereiiced  between  the  symptoms  which 

'  Dedaced  from  5tb  and  Sth  Reports  of  Begistrar-GenerAl  for  1842-5. 
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precede  or  accompany  it,  tbnt  alone  would  indicate  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  due.  It  cannot,  then,  be  surprising,  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
minute  care,  many  diseases,  though  differing  in  most  important  par- 
ticulars, should  have  long  been  classed  together  under  the  head  of 
convulsions,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  should  not  have  been 
recognized  as  a  distinct  affection.  The  importance  of  some  of  those 
less  obvious  structural  changes  which  we  know  to  be  moat  significant 
of  the  nature  of  previous  diseases,  was  not  then  understood,  so  that 
an  alteration  in  the  consistence  of  the  brain,  or  a  diminution  in  the 
transparency  of  its  membranes,  often  passed  unnoticed :  and  anatomi- 
cal research  was  not  exact  enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  in 
clinical  observation. 

But  just  as  the  physician's  attention  was  fixed  on  the  convulsive 
seizures  which  in  so  many  cases  affected  his  patients,  so  the  eye  of 
the  anatomist  was  often  arrested  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  this  fluid  had  been 
secreted  in  such  quantity  as  not  only  to  distend  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  but  to  occasion  a  manifest  enlargement  of  the  skull.  In  such 
cases,  the  disease  was  essentially  chronic  in  its  course,  and  was  called, 
from  its  most  striking  characters,  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  chronic 
hydrocephalus. 

Speculation,  however,  was  set  afloat  by  the  occasional  notice  of 
cases  in  which,  though  fluid  was  found  in  large  quantity  within  the 
brain,  yet  the  previous  disease  had  been  of  short  duration,  its  symp- 
toms had  been  acute,  and  the  fever,  drowsiness,  and  cerebral  disturb- 
ance which  attended  it,  had  run  a  very  rapid  course  to  their  fatal 
termination.  Dr.  Whytt  was  the  first'  who,  in  the  year  1768,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  connection  between  these  symptoms  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  His  attention,  like  that  of  previous 
observers,  was  mainly  fixed  on  this  point,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
morbid  appearances,  and  he  was  thus  left  to  regard  the  disease  as  an 
acute  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Little  can  even  now  be  added  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  malady,  but  further  observation  has  shown  that  the 
presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brain,  on  which 
he  laid  so  much  stress,  is  not  of  invariable  occurrence:  that  there  is 
no  certain  relation  between  the  amount  of  the  fluid  and  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  course;  and  that  it  is  almost 
always  associated  with  other  very  important  lesions,  some  of  which 
are  the  evident  results  of  inflammation.  Many  years  were  occupied 
in  the  investigations  which  led  to  this  conclusion ;  so  that  long  before 
Whytt's  theory  had  been  ascertained  to  be  erroneous,  people  had 
grown  familiar  with  the  name  which  he  proposed  for  the  disease,  and 
in  this  country  it  is  still  called  hydrocephalus,  or  acute  hydrocephalus. 

A  most  important  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  true  pathology 
of  this  disease,  was  the  discovery  that  the  fluid  poured  out  into  the 
ventricles  is  not  a  mere  dropsical  effusion,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of 
previous  inflammatory  action.  A  difficulty,  however,  appeared  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  inflamma- 

1  In  his  Obserratioos  on  the  Dropsj  in  the  Brain,  8to.  Edin.  1768. 


tion  of  tlie  brain  were  most  evident  during  life,  and  its  efTecta  most 
marked  after  death,  botli  the  symptoms  and  the  morbid  appearances 
dillered  ia  some  respects  from  those  usually  observed  in  Whytt's 
disease.  The  almost  invariable  existence  of  a  very  obvious  tendency 
to  scrofula  in  well-marked  inatances  of  Whytt's  disease,  and  its' fre- 
quent absence  in  other  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  did  much 
towards  solving  this  difficulty.  It  was  next  discovered  that  in  nearly 
every  instance  in  which  Whytt's  disease  terminates  fatally,  tubercle  ia 
present  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  various  organs  of  the  body; 
and  to  the  acuteness  of  French  anatomists  we  owe  the  last  step,  in  this 
investigation,  by  which  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  themselves  are  the  seat  of  tubercular 
deposit. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  inflammation  of  the  brain 
occurs  in  early  life  under  two  different  conditions.  It  now  and  then 
cornea  on  in  previously  healthy  children,  but  occurs  much  oftencr  in 
connection  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  or  as  the  result  of  tuber- 
cular deposit  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  term  encephalitis 
may  be  properly  used  to  denote  the  cases  of  simple  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  while  we  may  with  advantage  restrict  that  of  acuk  ht/drocv- 
jjhalns  to  cases  of  cerebral  inflamination  in  scrofulou?  subjects.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  former  affection,  it  will,  I  think,  be  our 
better  plan  first  to  study  minutely  all  the  characters  of  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, and  then  to  examine  the  points  of  difference  between  simple 
and  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

We  will  commence  this  investigation  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  oppeo ranees  found  after  death  in  cases  where  acute  hydrocephalus 
has  had  a  fatal  termination.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation  or  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle;  and  changes  due  to  both  of  these  causes  are  often  found  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well  as  in  its  substance. 

The  appearances  which  present  themselves  on  the  skull  being  opened 
are  seldom  very  striking,  for  the  dura  mater  is  usually  healthy,  and 
the  changes  ifi  the  arachnoid  are  not  in  general  of  a  kind  at  once  to 
attract  attention.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  eye  ia  struck  by  an  exces- 
sive vascularity  of  the  metnbranes,  but  this  appearance  often  depends 
on  the  over-filling  of  the  large  vessels,  as  the  result  of  position.  Atten- 
tive examination  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  this,  and  that 
increase  of  vascularity  which  is  produced  by  a  uniform  injection  of 
the  minuter  vessels;  and  moderate  pressure,  while  it  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  vascularity  in  the  former  case,  will  produce 
no  effect  on  the  true  congestion  in  the  latter. 

The  accretion  that  naturally  moistens  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  ia 
altered,  increased,  or  suppressed;  but  the  last  of  these  changes  is  the 
most  frequent,  while  the  first  is  seldom  observed  in  cases  of  hydroce- 
phalus. The  preternatural  dryness  of  the  membrane  is  usually  con- 
nected with  some  diminution  of  it.%  natural  tran.^parency ;  it  looks 
dull  and  lustreless,  and  feels  sticky — a  state  to  which  the  French  have 
M|>plied  the  term  ";K)m«'>/.r."  The  dulness  of  the  arachnoid  is  some- 
times more  considerable,  and  it  then  presents  an  op;iline  appearance, 
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which  is  very  evident  at  those  parts  where  the  membrane  passes  from 
one  convolution  to  another.  This  opalescence  is  not  often  general, 
hut  is  usually  most  marked  about  the  upper  part  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

When  any  considerable  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  membranes  is 
evident,  this  is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  injection  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  Such  intense  injection  of  the  pia  mater  is, 
however,  far  less  frequent  than  the  eflFusion  of  fluid  between  it  and  the 
arachnoid,  and  it  is  still  less  common  to  find  the  two  appearances  in 
the  same  subject.  The  effused  fluid  is  for  the  most  part  colorless  and 
transparent,  and  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions  then  appears  as  if  covered  by  a  layer  of  transpa- 
rent jelly,  though  on  puncturing  the  membrane  a  drop  of  clear  serum 
will  exude.  The  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  into  the  pia  mater  covering 
any  considerable  extent  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain  is  very  seldom 
met  with,  but  deposits  of  a  yellow  puriform  lymph  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  occupying  the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  or 
following  the  course  of  the  vessels  along  the  sides,  or  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

But  though  the  alterations  presented  by  the  membranes  at  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain  are  often  comparatively  trivial,  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  organ  almost  always  show  unequivocal  traces  of  inflam- 
matory action.  The  predominance  of  the  affection  of  the  membranes 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  has  indeed  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
pathognomonic  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  organ;'  and  though 
this  rule  is  not  without  exception,  still  it  holds  good  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  In  thirty-seven  out  of  forty-two  fatal  cases  of  acute  hydroce- 
phalus, in  which  I  carefully  recorded  the  condition  of  the  membranes, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  disease  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  always  more  considerable  than  that  which  existed 
at  the  vertex.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  membranes  at  the 
base  were  healthy,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  serous  effusion  beneath 
the  arachnoid  at  the  convexity ;  and  in  another  instance  there  was  some 
fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brain  was  greatly  injected;  but  in  the  three  remaining 
cases  the  membranes  at  the  upper,  as  well  as  those  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  brain,  were  perfectly  healthy. 

The  least  considerable  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  consists  in  a  milky  or  opaline  condition  of  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  but  chiefly  of  the  former,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  but  seldom  being 
equally  apparent  in  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  invests  the  cere- 
bellum. But,  besides  this  opacity,  we  usually  observe  much  more 
distinct  evidence  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  eflfusion  of  yellow 
lymph  beneath  the  arachnoid.  This  is  generally  found  about  the 
olfactory  nerves,  which  are  often  completely  imbedded  in  it,  while  a 

'  On  which  snbjeot  the  valuable  essay  of  M.  Rilliet,  De  I'Inflammation  franche  des 
Meninges  chez  lea  Enfants,  in  the  Archives  de  Midecine  for  Dec,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1846-7, 
may  be  consalted  with  advantage. 
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similar  effusion  extending  across  tae  longnuainai  nssure  uni 
hemispheres  of  the  briiiti  together.  A  deposit  of  the  same  kiud  like- 
wise reaches  up  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  in  many  cases,  anfl  connects  the 
aoleiiur  aud  middle  lobes  of  ilie  brain  with  each  other;  or  if  poured 
out  ill  less  abatidaiice,  it  may  be  seen  running  up  tii  narrow  yellow 
lines  by  the  side  of  the  vessels  as  they  pass  from  tht  base  of  the  braia 
towards  its  oouvexity.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
however,  and  about  the  optic  nerves,  that  the  most  remarkable  altera- 
tions are  met  with.  The  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  is  here  particularly 
evident,  whiJe  the  subjacent  pia  mater  is  opaque,  much  thickened,  and 
often  infiltrated  with  a  peculiar  semi-transparent  gelatinous  matter, 
sotnelimes  of  a  dirty  yellowish-green  color.  This  matter  is  occasion- 
ally so  abundant  as  perfectly  to  coDceal  llie  third  aud  fourth  nerves, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invest  the  optic  nerves  with  a  coating  two  or 
three  lines  in  thickness;  though,  on  being  dissected  off,  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  beneath  appears  quite  healthy.  When  this  morbid  con- 
dition exists  in  any  very  considerable  degree  it  extends  beyond  the 
pons,  and  involves  the  membranes  covering  the  medulla  oblongata, 
especially  at  its  anterior  surface. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  thirty  years  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  miotlur  element,  besides  mere  injlammntion,  in  tho 
production  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  The  fteculiar  granular  appear- 
ances which  various  parts  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  almost  in- 
variably present  in  this  disease,  though  noticed  many  years  before, 
began  then  to  engage  the  special  attention  of  several  French  physicians.' 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  their  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject^  is,  that  this  appearance  is  not  due  to  indammatjon,  as  was 
once  supposed,  but  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  tubercular 
deposits.  These  deposits  often  assume  the  form  of  minute,  llnltened, 
spherical  bodies  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  or  smaller,  and  either 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  rather  friable  under  pressure,  or  grayish, 
semitransparent,  and  resistant,  almost  exactly  resembling  the  gray 
granulations  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  tlie  lungs  or  pleurie  of 
phthisical  subjects.  They  are  likewise  sometimes  met  with  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  earlier  stage,  when  they  appear  like  small  opaque 
spots  of  a  dead  white  color,  much  smaller  than  a  [lin's  head,  and  com- 
municating no  perceptible  roughness  to  tlic  meinbrunc.  This  appear- 
ance is  often  observed  in  the  arachnoid  covering  the  cerebellum,  and 
those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain  where  the  arachnoid  is  stretched 
across  from  one  part  of  the  organ  to  another.  The  flattened  yellow- 
ish bodies  are  most  frequently  seen  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and 
ou  either  side  of  the  hetnisfdieres.  They  generally  follow  the  coarse 
of  the  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  pia  mater,  and  accordingly  occupy  the 
sulci  between  the  convolutions  much  ofiener  than  tlieir  summit.  The 
firm  gray  bodies  are  mostly  seen  about  the  [xons  or  imbedded  in  the 
pia  mater  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  projecting  from 

'  M.  Paparolne  sppeAra  to  hare  been  the  flrat  who,  in  the  Journal  Uebdomadaire 
for  1830,  vol.  vi.  p.  113,  olearJy  established  the  tubercular  nature  of  these  granulaliotts 
of  the  nu'tubraiios  uf  the  braiu. 
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the  surface  of  the  membranes  that  cover  the  medulla  oblongata.  They 
are  also  of\;en  deposited  in  the  arachnoid  lining  the  occipital  bone,  and 
are  then  sometimes  collected  in  considerable  numbers  around  the 
foramen  magnum.  These  bodies,  sometimes  of  a  gray,  at  other  times 
of  a  yellow  color,  are  likewise  met  with,  though  less  frequently,  in  the 
substance  of  the  velum  interpositum,  or  imbedded  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  and  in  both  of  these  situations  they  are  sometimes  very 
abundant. 

These  bodies,  however,  do  not  always  retain  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tinct granules,  but  sometimes,  on  separating  two  folds  of  the  arachnoid 
which  had  seemed  to  be  glued  together  by  an  efifusion  of  yellow  lymph 
or  concrete  pus,  we  find  that  the  matter  which  forms  these  adhesions 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  that  it  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  minute 
granular  bodies  connected  together  by  the  lymph  or  pus  in  which 
the^  are  imbedded.  This  appearance  is  often  met  with  at  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  close  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  rather 
more  towards  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part ;  a  strip  of  this  yellow 
matter,  half  an  inch  long  by  two  or  three  lines  broad,  connecting  to- 
gether the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  or  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
arachnoid.  Sometimes  two  or  three  deposits  of  this  kind  are  observed 
at  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  generally  more  ex- 
tensive at  the  base  of  the  organ,  where  they  occupy  the  longitudinal 
fissure  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  frequently  connect  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  brain  so  closely  together  as  to  render  their  separation 
impossible  without  injury  to  its  substance.  But,  you  may  ask  me  for 
the  proof  of  these  granular  bodies  being,  as  I  have  represented  them  to 
be,  real  tubercular  deposits.  It  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
lecture  to  detail  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  for  it  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted ;  since  some  persons  were  lobg  disposed  to  regard  them  merely 
as  the  products  of  inflammation,  while  the  majority  of  French  writers 
are  so  convinced  of  their  tubercular  nature,  and  regard  their  presence 
as  so  essentially  characteristic  of  this  form  of  cerebral  disease,  that, 
discarding  the  term  of  Acute  Hydrocephalus,  they  have,  almost  with- 
out exception,  agreed  to  designate  it  Tubercular  Meningitis. 

The  reasons  which  appear  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  tubercular 
nature  of  these  bodies,'  are — 

1st.  That  they  are  always  associated  with  tubercle  elsewhere. 

2d.  That  their  abundance  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
inflammatory  mischief. 

3d.  That  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  where  no  head 
symptoms  were  observed  during  life,  and  unconnected  with  any  sign 
of  inflammation  discovered  after  death ;  and 

4th.  That  their  chemical  composition  and  their  microscopic  struc- 
ture are  identical  with  those  of  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body.' 

'  With  reference  to  these  points,  see  Becqnerel,  Recherches  Cliniqiies  snr  la  Md- 
ningite  des  Enfans,  8to.  Paris,  1836,  p.  20 ;  and  Lebert,  Ph7siologie  Pathologiqne,  &c. 
8to.  Paris,  1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  440-449. 

'  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against  confounding  with  these 
tubercular  granulations  those  small  corpuscles,  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  as  they  are 


Notwithstanding  the  important  nature  of  the  changes  presented  by 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  in  casea  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  it  was 
long  before  they  attracted  as  much  attention  as  the  alterations  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  especially  as  that  (UsteTision  of  its  cavi- 
ties ivilh  fluid  from  which  the  malady  has  derived  its  name.  The  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  indeed,  generally  presents  but  few  traces  of  disease, 
though  sometimes  the  convolutions  are  greatly  flattened,  and  the  sulci 
between  them  almost  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  from 
within.  The  cerebral  subst4xnce  is  often  healthy  as  low  down  as  the 
centre  of  Vieussens,  or  presents  no  change  more  important  than  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  bloody  points,  th^  divided  cerebral 
vessels.  But,  though  unaltered  to  the  eye,  a  diminution  of  consist- 
ence is  often  perceptible  as  the  ventricles  are  approached.  Sometimes 
the  whole  brain  seems  softer  than  natural,  while  at  other  times,  though 
not  actually  softened,  it  is  infiltrated  with  fluid,  as  though  it  had 
soaked  up  the  serum  from  the  ventricles,  ' 

The  pre.'ience  of  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  natural  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  is  of  almost  constant  occurrence.  In  H  out  of  43  cases  in 
which  death  had  taken  place  under  tlie  .stympioms  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, I  found  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles; 
and  in  35  of  these  cases  the  quantity  was  considerable,  amounting  to 
several  ounces.  The  fluid  is  in  general  a  perfectly  transparent  serum, 
resembling  passive  effusions  poured  out  from  other  serous  membranes; 
and  such  it  doubtless  is  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  found  distending 
the  lateral  ventricles.  But,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  of 
hydrocephalus,  the  increased  secretion  in  tire  ventricles  is  associated 
with  a  very  notable  change  in  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance. 
This  change  consists  in  a  loss  of  the  natural  firmness  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  varying  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  of  con- 
sistence to  a  state  of  perfect  diffluence,  in  which  the  cerebral  substance 
forms  a  pulpy  mass  that  is  easily  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water; 
or  the  softening  may  be  even  more  considerable,  and  the  cerebral 
matter  may  become  semifluid,  and  closely  resemble  thick  cream.  The 
parts  thus  affected  are  perfectly  pale  and  bloodless,  and  the  adjacent 
suhstance  of  the  brain  is  usually  rather  antemic.  The  fornix,  septum 
lucidum,  corpus  callosum,  and  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected ;  the  optic  thalami,  corpora 
striata,  and  lower  parts  of  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
rank  next  in  this  respect,  while  the  anterior  lobes  are  but  seldom 

termed,  wblob  are  m«st  with  either  singly  or  in  groups  npon  tho  upper  anrface  of  the 
heinisphereB  near  tlit*  fnlic  cerebri.  They  are  minute  rrmnd  excrescences  either  seini- 
tran.spni'ent  or  of  a  white  color,  innde  up  of  d<'ntie  fibrous  liaaue  Iil?e  that  of  lowly 
orsiinized  c«lta1ar  tissao.  Tho  ar.iclmoid  around  thum  is  not  unfre<iucntly  somewhat 
thickened  :  but  Ibey  are  in  !io  otlior  respect  to  be  regarded  as  pathologioal  oon>lilions, 
than  that  there  app»^ar8  to  be  some  connection  between  their  development  and  tho 
previous  fre<iuent  occurrence  of  cerel)rnl  coneestion.  In  the  course  of  time  tbey  some- 
times perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  furm  liltlts  depre^^sions  in  tlie  bono  in  which  they 
become  imbedded.  They  not  seldom  undergo  conversion  into  the  carbonate  and 
jilioifphate  of  lime,  and  yield  .nlso  slieht  traces  of  »ilex  ;  and  are  in  all  resp^'cta  dif- 
fci<-nt  from  the  bodies  referred  to  in  tin-  text.  Sec  Lu^chka,  in  Afiiller's  -trcAi'i'.,  l&r>2, 
p.  im  ;  a  revinw  of  a  tlicais  by  M-  Kaivru,  in  JrcA.  GVii.  c/e  ;!//(/.,  Avril,  1S54  ;  and 
fiokltaiLsky,  Pathol.  Anal.,  Wien,  18')t!,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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softened.  In  a  few  instances  the  cerebellum  is  involved  in  the  soften- 
ing, and  now  and  then  the  whole  brain  is  found  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  natural  firmness — a  change,  however,  which  is  usually  mu!bh  more 
marked  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Closely  allied  to  this  softening 
is  the  state  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  wherein  the  whole  brain 
appears  perfectly  infiltrated  with  serum,  as  though  it  had  been  long 
soaked  in  it,  and  had  imbibed  it  like  a  sponge. 

A  mechanical  explanation  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  account 
both  for  this  appearance  and  for  the  central  softening  of  the  brain, 
which  you  will  observe  is  most  marked  in  those  very  parts  to  which 
the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  would  naturally  gravitate  after  death.  Many 
facts,  however,  are  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  cause  of  softening  of 
the  brain.  If  it  were  a  change  induced  by  the  imbibition  of  fluid  after 
death,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  as  constant  as  is  hypostatic  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  fluid  is  found  in 
many  instances  in  the  ventricles  without  the  consistence  of  the  brain 
being  in  the  least  diminished.  In  a  recent  work  on  Acute  Hydroce- 
phalus, which  embodies  the  results  of  a  very  large  number  of  dissec- 
tions, it  is  stated  that  central  softening  of  the  brain  existed  only  in  47 
out  of  71  instances,  in  which  the  ventricles  contained  a  quantity  of 
serum  varying  from  3  to  11  ounces.*  In  my  records  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  in  hydrocephalus,  I  have  preserved  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  41  cases,  and  find 
that  in  14  instances  there  was  not  the  least  central  softening,  although 
the  ventricles  contained  fluid  in  every  case  but  one,  and  the  quantity 
amounted  on  seven  occasious  to  several  ounces.  M.  Louis,  too,  men- 
tions in  his  work  on  Phthisis,'  that  in  75  out  of  101  tubercular  sub- 
jects, each  ventricle  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid  varying  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  or  three  ounces,  but  yet  in  only  6  of  these  101  cases 
were  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  at  all  softened.  And,  not  to  dwell 
on  any  other  arguments  which  might  be  adduced,  it  may  be  added 
that  M.  Kokitansky  has  subjected  the  supposed  hygroscopic  property 
of  the  brain  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  found  that  no  change  what- 
ever was  produced  in  slices  of  cerebral  matter  by  soaking  them  for 
hours  in  serum. 

But  if  we  reject  the  theory  of  this  change  in  the  brain  being  a  mere 
post-mortem  occurrence,  the  question  still  remains,  to  what  is  it  due? 
M.  Kokitansky  regards  it  as  a  condition  of  acute  oedema  of  the  brain, 
often,  though  not  invariably,  associated  with  inflammation,  since  its 
products,  pus  and  exudation  corpuscles,  are  usually  found  in  the  broken 
down  or  infiltrated  nervous  matter. 

One  very  strong  proof  of  the  close  connection  that  subsists  between 
softening  of  the  brain  and  an  inflammatory  process  going  on  in  the  organ, 
is  furnished  by  the  changes  which  in  many  of  these  cases  may  be 
observed  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles.  In  24  cases  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  in  which  central  softening  of  the  brain  co-existed  with 

'  Beobachtnngen  nnd  Bemerkangen  Uber  den  rasch  verlaufenden  Wasserkopf.  Von 
K.  Herrich.     8vo.     Regensburg,  1847,  p.  161,  §  126. 
'  Recherches  sar  la  Phthiaie.    2de  6d.  8to.    Paris,  1843,  p.  160,  §  161. 
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tbe  presence  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  accurate  notes  were  taken  of 
the  conditiaa  of  their  lining,  and  in  three  instances  only  was  it  found 
to  be  healthy.  In  one  of  these  three  cases  the  central  softening  was' 
very  inconsiderable,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  the  softening  of  the 
central  parts  was  associated  with  very  marked  softening  of  other  parts 
of  the  brain,  which  were  altered  in  color  as  well  as  in  consistence. 
The  lining  of  the  ventricles  in  the  remaining  21  cases  was  notabl; 
altered,  although  the  degree  of  its  change  was  very  variable.  The 
first  alteration  that  takes  place  in  it  is  the  loss  of  its  transparency, 
which  is  often,  though  not  always,  associated  with  a  turgid  state  of  its 
vessels.  It  next  acquires  an  unnatural  toughness,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  by  the  point  of  the  scalpel:  and  sometimes  it  is  not  merely 
opaque  and  tough,  but  greatly  thickened,  forming  a  dense  firm  mem- 
brane;  and  once  or  twice  I  have  noticed  its  inner  surface  present  a 
slightly  granular  appearance.  These  changes  in  the  membrane  do 
not  bear  any  certain  relation  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  or  to  the  degree 
of  central  softening,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  an  extreme  degree  of 
change  in  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  without  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  in  their  cavity,  and  great  softening  of  the  brain  around  them.* 

'  The  Bulijo'med  note  oontaina  an  analjsis  of  my  dissectiona  of  43  cases  of  acat« 
liydrocephalns,  as  far  as  respecta  tlie  presence  of  fluid  in  the  veiitrioleB,  the  stale  of 
tlieir  lining  uieurbrane,  and  the  condition  of  the  oeruliral  Huliatani:e  ;  particulars  the 
niutnni  relation  of  which  to  each  other  have  not  yet  bwn  fully  iiivestigatHd. 

In  13  of  these  43  cases  there  is  no  express  nieution  of  tlm  condition  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles. 

In  -  the  at&te  of  the  o^rebral  substance  is  only  imperfi^ctly  described. 

In  41  the  condition  of  the  c't.<rebral  siihstance  was  carefully  noted,  and  in  14  of  th^se 
cases  the  brnin  wnsj  not  softcnud  at  its  centre. 

In  1  of  these  14  cases  the  Teutricles  contained  no  tlnid. 


very  little, 
nut  above  1  oz. 
1,^  oz. 

3  02. 

4  oz. 

G  oz. 

a  conaideraW©  quantity. 


In  6  of  these  14  cases  the  state  of  the  lining  of  the  Tentriclea  ia  likewise  expressly 
described. 

In  1,  in  which  there  was  nn  fluid  in  the  Teutricles,  and  in  1  in  whiuli  there  waa  reiy 
little  fluid,  their  lining  wa.s  not  altered. 

In  1,  in  which  there  was  no  fluid,  the  choroid  plexuses  were  Iwset  with  tubercuUir 
^Aimlations. 

In  I,  in  which  there  were  six  drachms,  and  m  1,  in  which  there  was  an  ounce  of 
fluid,  Clie  lining  of  the  venLriules  was  toagluT  tlian  iiuluriil. 

In  1,  in  which  there  were  4  oz.  of  fluid,  their  liuinu;  was  sliglitly  opaque. 

hi  12  of  these  14  cases  tbe  consistcuee  of  the  ceicbral  substance  was  ererywhere 
natural. 

In  1  the  liraiu  was  generally  firmer  than  usual. 

In  1  the  nnterior  parts  of  both  po8terii)r  cerelir.al  lobes,  and  the  whole  of  the  oere- 
bellum.  wore  softened— changes  which  wnre  most  evident  on  tbe  left  side. 

In  '27  cases  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  were  softened, 

In  9  of  these  27  cases  the  softening  was  but  j<light  at  the  centre. 

In  1  of  these  9  cases  there  were  not  above  two  drachmii  of  fluid  in  the  Tentricles, 
the  lining  of  which  was  considerably  thickened. 

hi  1  of  these  9  cases  the  sabstauce  of  the  brain  elsewhere  was  healthy:  six  ounces 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  their  lining  healthy. 

In  2  of  these  9  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain  elsewhere  was  healthy  :  four  ounces 
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It  happens  sometimes  that  we  find  large  patches  of  tubercular  matter 
deposited  beneath  the  membranes  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain, 

of  flaid  in  the  ventricles,  their  lining  granular ;  and  Ijrmph  was  in  one  of  the  oases 
adherent  to  the  choroid  plexases. 

In  1  of  these  9  oases  the  substance  of  the  brain  elsewhere  was  healthy ;  much  fluid 
in  the  ▼entricles,  their  vessels  large,  choroid  plexuses  turgid. 

In  1  of  these  9  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain  elsewhere  was  healthy ;  much  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  their  lining  opaque,  and  vessels  turgid. 

In  I  there  was  much  yellow  softening  of  the  anterior  and  lower  half  of  the  middle 
lobes,  greater  in  degree  and  extent  on  the  left  side ;  not  above  half  an  ounce  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles. 

In  1  the  substance  of  the  brain  generally  was  very  vascular,  the  lining  of  the  ven- 
tricles tough ;  there  was  some  softening  of  each  posterior  horn ;  considerable  of  the 
left ;  which  moreover  contained  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  great  effusion  of  lymph  and  hya- 
line matter  at  base  of  the  brain. 

And,  lastly,  in  1,  the  anterior  horn  of  the  left,  and  the  posterior  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, were  softened ;  the  ventricles  contained  four  ounces  of  clear  fluid ;  their  lining 
was  granular,  much  thickened,  and  its  vascularity  increased. 
In  18  instances  the  central  softening  was  considerable. 
In  4  of  these  18  cases  the  cerebral  substance  elsewhere  was  softened  also. 
In  1  of  these  4  cases  both  posterior  lobes  were  softened,  especially  the  right,  and 
the  brain  there  had  an  uniform  yellowish-white  color. 

In  1  of  these  4  oases  the  brain  was  very  vascular  down  to  the  centre  of  Vienssens  ; 
the  lower  and  posterior  third  of  left  posterior  lobe  was  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and 
quite  fluid.     Six  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.     Cerebellum  soft. 

In  1  of  these  cases  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  general  softening 
increased  towards  the  centre.     Much  turbid  reddish  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

In  the  last  of  these  4  cases  the  cerebral  substance  was  natural  down  to  the  centre 
of  Vienssens,  but  below  it  was  greatly  softened,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
gray  and  white  matters  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

In  8  other  cases  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  was  altered,  but  there  was  no  softening 
except  at  the  centre. 

In  1  there  was  but  two  drachms  of  fluid  in  each  ventricle,  but  its  lining  was  opaque, 
thickened,  and  slightly  granular :  and  in  1,  where  there  were  3  ounces  of  fluid,  the 
membrane  was  tough,  and  the  venous  trunks  in  the  ventricles  were  enlarged. 

In  2  it  had  lost  its  polish,  and  was  slightly  thickened.  Six  ounces  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  in  one  instance,  and  only  two  in  the  other. 

In  1  it  was  thickened  and  dull.     Much  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
In  2  it  was  opaque  and  thickened.     Much  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
In  1  there  were  only  three  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  but  their  lining  partook 
of  the  general  softening ;  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  being  almost  diffluent. 

In  6  instances  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  was  altered,  and  the  cerebral  substance 
elsewhere  softened,  viz : — 

In  1  the  whole  brain  was  softened ;  the  thalami  optici  were  of  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep :  there  was  much  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  their 
lining  was  opaque. 

In  1  there  was  increased  vascularity  and  general  softening  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  ;  much  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining  very  thick  and  firm. 

In  1  softening  began  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in- 
creased towards  the  centre ;  much  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining  remarkably 
thick. 

In  1  there  was  great  softening  of  both  posterior  lobes,  especially  of  the  right ;  two 
ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining  but  slightly  opaque. 

In  1  there  was  great  vascularity,  especially  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions  ; 
extreme  softening  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  proceeding  from  the  longitudinal 
fissure  outwards,  most  marked  on  the  right  side  ;  but  the  posterior  lobe  was  not  at  all 
affected.  There  was  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  left  corpus  striatum.  The  ventricles 
contained  four  ounces  of  turbid  rose-colored  serum ;  their  lining  membrane  was  very 
vascular,  thick,  and  flrm  in  some  parts — thick,  soft,  and  actually  disintegrated  in 
others. 

And  lastly,  in  1  there  were  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  the  vessels  of  which 
were  turgid,  while  the  softening  involved  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  as  well 
aa  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix. 
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aii<l  extending  to  the  depth  of  about  a  line  into  its  tisane,  in  children 
who  have  died  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Now  and  then,  also,  ma's*ea 
of  tubercle,  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  cerebral  substance.  This  latter  appearance,  however, 
is  ant  frequent;  it  existed  only  in  four  out  of  the  forty-three  cases  on 
which  I  have  founded  my  remarks  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  acute 
hydrocephalus;  and  even  in  these  cases  peculiar  symptoms  existed 
which  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient  led  to  tlie  suspicion  of  the 
disease  being  suraethiog  else  thaQ  an  ordinary  attack  of  water  on  the 
brain. 

The  com])h'caliou8  of  hydrocephalus  consist  almost  entirely  in  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  many  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  the  various 
result-i  to  which  that  tubercular  deposit  may  have  given  rise.  The 
lungs  and  the  bronchial  glands  are  the  purta  most  frequently  and  most 
seriously  invaded  by  the  tubercular  deposit;  the  spleen,  liver,  niosen- 
tcric  glands,  and  intestines,  rank  next  in  frequency  as  the  seat  of 
tubercle.  The  complication  of  hydrocephalus  with  tuberculous  ulce- 
ration of  the  intestines  is  one  which,  thougb  not  very  frequent,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  since  its  existence  may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  and 
thus  lead  to  an  error  of  diagnosis  on  your  part,  if  you  look  for  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels  as  an  invariable  symptom  of  water  on  the  brain. 

But  let  us  now  pass  to  the  examiunlion  of  the  si/wptoms  of  acute 
hydrocephalus.  We  cannot,  however,  do  more  to-day  than  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  main  features  of  the  disease^  and  must  leave  all 
attempts  at  filling  up  the  outline  to  our  next  meeting. 

The  first  or  jmmonilory  slaye  of  the  affection  is  attended  by  many 
indications  of  cerebral  congestion,  coupled  with  general  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  presenting  exacerbations  and  remissions  at  irregular 
periods.  The  child  becomes  gloomy,  pettish,  and  slow  in  its  move- 
ments, and  is  little  pleased  by  its  usual  amusements.  Or,  at  other 
times,  its  spirits  are  very  variable;  it  will  sometimes  cease  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  ita  play,  and  run  to  hide  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap, 
putting  its  hand  to  its  head,  and  complaining  of  headache,  or  saying 
merely  that  it  is  tired  and  sleepy,  and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  Some- 
times, too,  it  turns  giddy,  as  you  will  know,  not  so  much  from  its 
complaint  of  dizziness,  as  from  its  suddenly  standing  still,  gasiing 
around  for  a  moment  as  if  lost,  and  then  either  beginning  to  cry  at 
the  strange  sensation,  or  seeming  to  awake  from  a  reverie,  and  at 
once  returning  to  its  play.  The  infant  in  its  nurse's  arms  betrays  the 
same  sensation  by  a  sudden  look  of  alarm,  a  momentary  cry,  and  a 
hasty  clinging  to  its  nurse.  If  the  child  can  walk,  it  may  be  observed 
to  drag  one  leg,  halting  in  its  gait,  though  but  slightly,  and  seldom 
as  much  at  one  time  as  at  another,  so  that  both  the  parents  and  the 
medical  attendant  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  an  ungainly 
habit  which  the  child  has  contracted.  The  ap}jctitc  is  usually  bad, 
though  sometimes  very  variable;  and  the  child,  when  apparently 
busy  at  play,  may  all  at  once  throw  down  its  toy^,  and  beg  for  food; 
then  refuse  what  is  oO'ered,  or  taking  a  hasty  bite,  may  seem  to  nau- 
seate the  half-tasted  morsel,  may  open  its  mouth,  stretch  out  its 
tongue,  and  heave  as  if  about  to  vomit.    The  thirst  is  seldom  cou- 
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siderable,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  actual  aversion  to  drink  as  well 
as  to  food,  apparently  from  its  exciting  or  increasing  the  sickness. 
The  stomach,  however,  seldom  rejects  everything;  but  the  same  food 
as  occasions  sickness  at  one  time  is  retained  at  another.  Sometimes 
the  child  vomits  only  after  taking  food ;  at  other  times,  even  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  it  brings  up  some  greenish  phlegm  without 
much  effort  and  with  no  relief.  These  attacks  of  vomiting  seldom 
occur  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  they  may  return 
for  several  days  together,  the  child's  head  probably  growing  heavier, 
and  its  headache  more  severe.  The  bowels  during  this  time  are  dis- 
ordered, generally  constipated  from  the  very  first,  though  their  con- 
dition in  this  respect  sometimes  varies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  The  evacuations  are  usually  scanty,  sometimes  pale,  often 
of  different  colors,  almost  always  deficient  in  bile,  frequently  mud- 
colored,  and  very  offensive.  The  tongue  is  not  dry,  generally  rather 
red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  coated  with  white  fur  in  the  centre,  which 
becomes  yellowish  towards  the  root.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  it  very 
moist,  and  uniformly  coated  with  a  thin  white  fur.  The  skin  is  harsh, 
but  there  is  no  great  heat  of  surface ;  the  nares  are  dry,  the  eyes  lus- 
treless, the  pulse  accelerated,  but  seldom  exceeding  120  in  children  of 
four  years  old  and  upwards ;  not  full  nor  strong,  but  often  unequal  in 
the  force  and  duration  of  its  beats.  The  child  is  drowsy,  and  will 
sometimes  want  to  be  put  to  bed  two  or  three  times  in  the  day ;  but 
it  is  restless,  sleeps  ill,  grinds  its  teeth  in  sleep,  lies  with  its  eyes  par- 
tially open,  awakes  with  the  slightest  noise,  or  even  starts  up  in  alarm 
without  any  apparent  cause.  At  night,  too,  the  existence  of  intole- 
rance of  light  is  often  first  noticed  in  consequence  of  the  child's  com- 
plaints about  the  presence  of  the  candle  in  the  room. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  must  not  expect  to  find  all  these  symp- 
toms in  every  case,  neither,  indeed,  when  present,  are  they  persistent, 
but  the  child's  condition  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes; 
cheerfulness  alternating  with  depression,  and  sound  sleep  being  now 
and  then  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  the  unrefreshing  dozes  of  the  night. 
It  will  not  be  by  a  hurried  visit  of  a  few  minutes  that  you  will  learn 
these  things;  you  must  not  grudge  your  time,  if  you  hope  ever  to 
attain  to  excellence  in  the  management  of  children's  diseases. 

This  precursory  stage  is  of  very  variable  duration,  but  on  the  average 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five  days.  If  the  disease  be  not  recognized, 
or  if  the  treatment  adopted  be  unsuccessful,  it  will  pass  into  the  second 
stage,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  very  apparent,  though 
unhappily  the  prospect  of  its  cure  is  almost  lost.  The  child  no  longer 
has  intervals  of  cheerfulness,  nor  attempts  to  sit  up,  but  wishes  to  be 
left  quiet  in  bed,  and  the  face  assumes  a  permanent  expression  of 
anxiety  and  suffering.  The  eyes  are  often  kept  closed,  and  the  eye- 
brows are  knit,  the  child  endeavoring  to  shut  out  the  light  from  its 
morbidly  sensitive  retina.  The  skin  continues  dry,  the  face  is  some- 
times flushed,  and  the  head  often  hot;  and  though  these  two  symp- 
toms vary  much  in  their  duration,  coming  and  going  without  any 
evident  cause,  yet  there  is  a  permanently  increased  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  and  if  the  skull  be  not  ossified  the  brain  may  be  felt  and 
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seen  forcibly  beating  through  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  chiM  is 
now  very  averse  to  being  disturbed,  and  often  lies  in  a  drowsy  condi- 
tion, unless  spoken  to,  when,  if  old  enough  to  answer,  it  usually 
complains  of  its  head,  or  of  weariness  or  sleepiness.  Its  replies  are 
generally  rational,  but  very  short;  and  if  it  need  anything,  it  asks  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  in  a  quick,  pettish  manner,  and  shows  much 
irritability  if  not  at  once  attended  to.  At  other  times  it  lies  with  its 
face  turned  from  the  light,  either  quite  quiet,  or  moaning  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,aQd  nowand  then  uttering  a  short, sharp,  lamentable  cry,  which 
M.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and 
hence  termed  it  cri  hydrenvephaliqiie ;  but  mukiug  no  other  complaint 
than  the  low  moan  and  the  occasional  plaintive  cry.  To  this,  how- 
ever, there  are  exceptions,  and  children  sometimes  scream  with  the 
intensity  of  the  pain,  or  cry  out,  "My  head!  my  head  I"  most  piteonsly. 
As  the  night  comes  on  there  is  almost  a  distinct  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  quiet  of  the  day  is  frequently  succeeded  by  a  noisy 
and  excited  state,  in  which  vociferous  cries  about  the  beard  alternate 
with  delirium.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant  occur- 
rence ;  an  increase  of  restlessness  being  often  the  only  difference  from 
the  state  of  stupor  in  which  the  child  lay  during  the  day.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  stage  the  pulse  is  quickened,  sometimes  very 
much  so,  and  is  in  many  cases  unequal  in  the  force  and  quickness  of 
the  beats.  Irregularity  of  its  rhythm,  or  distinct  intermission  in  its 
beat,  is  the  next  change,  and  is  usually  perceived  at  the  same  time 
with  a  great  diminution  in  its  fre<]uency,  which  often  falls  in  a  few 
hours  from  120  to  90  or  80.  At  the  same  that  these  changes  take 
place  in  the  general  characters  of  the  pulse,  its  power  becomes  mani- 
festly diminished,  while  the  slightest  exertion,  .such  as  attends  any 
alteration  in  the  child's  position  in  the  bed,  will  often  suffice  to  increase 
its  frequency  twenty  beats  or  more  in  the  minute.  The  child  some- 
times keeps  its  eyes  so  firmly  closed  that  we  can  scarcely  see  the  state 
of  its  pupils.  Usually  they  are  notrnucli  aflected,  but  sometimes  one 
is  more  dilated  and  acts  more  sluggishly  than  the  other,  or,  in  other 
cases,  strabismus  exists,  though  perhaps  in  a  very  slight  degree,  or 
confined  to  one  eye.  It  is  seldom  that  vomiting  continues  beyond  the 
commencement  of  this  stage,  but  its  cessation  is  not  followed  by  any 
desire  either  for  food  or  drink.  The  bowels  usually  become  even 
more  constipated  than  they  were  before,  and  the  evacuations  coutiuvie 
quite  as  unnatural,  while  all  flatus  disappears  from  the  intestines,  and 
the  abdomen  thus  acquires  that  shrunken  form  on  which  much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  some  writers  aa  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the  ikird  siaga  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
effected  very  gradually  by  the  deepening  of  the  state  of  drowsiness, 
till  it  amounts  to  a  stupor,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  the 
child.  At  other  times,  however,  this  stupor  comes  on  very  suddenly, 
succeeding  immediately  to  an  attack  of  convulsions.  These  convul- 
sions usually  affect  one  side  much  more  than  the  other,  and  after  the 
fit  has  passed  off  one  side  is  generally  found  partially  or  completely 
paralyzed,  while  the  child  makes  constant  automatic  movements  with 
the  other,  carrying  the  hand  to  the  head,  and  alternately  flexing  and 
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extending  the  leg.  The  side  which  is  the  most  affected  during  the  fit 
is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  the  most  palsied  afterwards.  When 
the  third  stage  is  fully  established,  the  child  lies  upon  its  back  in  a  state 
of  complete  insensibility,  with  one  leg  stretched  out,  the  other  drawn 
up  towards  the  abdomen.  The  tremulous  hands  are  either  employed 
in  picking  the  lips  or  nose  till  the  blood  comes,  or  one  hand  is  kept 
on  the  genitals  while  the  other  is  rubbing  the  face  or  head.  The  head 
is  at  one  moment  hot,  and  the  face  flushed,  and  then  the  heat  disap- 
|)ear3  and  the  flush  fades,  though  usually  there  is  a  permanent  increase 
in  temperature  about  the  occiput.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  dry,  and  then, 
though  the  extremities  are  cold,  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  on  some 
part  of  the  body  or  on  the  head.  The  pulse  often  loses  its  irregu- 
larity, but  at  the  same  time  it  grows  smaller  and  more  rapid,  till  at 
length  it  can  be  counted  only  at  the  heart.  The  eyelids  now  close  only 
very  partially,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  some  degree  of  strabismus. 
Light  is  no  longer  unpleasant,  for  the  dilated  pupils  are  either  alto- 
gether motionless,  or  they  act  very  sluggishly,  frequently  oscillating 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  bright  light,  alternately  contracting  and 
dilating,  till  at  length  they  subside  into  their  former  dilated  condition. 
The  child  now  often  makes  automatic  movements  with  its  mouth,  as 
though  chewing,  or  as  though  endeavoring  to  swallow  something. 
It  generally  happens  that,  although  sensibility  is  quite  extinguished, 
the  child  will  still  swallow  anything  that  is  put  in  its  mouth,  and  the 
power  of  deglutition  is  in  most  cases  one  of  the  very  last  to  be 
abolished. 

An  attack  of  convulsions  now  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  the  painful 
scene;  but  often  the  child  lives  on  for  days,  though  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  its  features  so  changed  by  suffering  that  those  persons  who 
bad  seen  it  but  a  short  time  before  would  now  scarcely  recognize  it. 
The  head  often  becomes  somewhat  retracted,  and  the  child  bores  with 
the  occiput  in  the  pillow;  the  eyelids  are  wide  open,  and  the  eyes 
turned  upwards  so  as  to  conceal  three-fourths  of  the  iris  beneath  the 
upper  lid,  while  the  countenance  is  still  further  disfigured  by  a  horrible 
squint,  or  by  a  constant  rolling  of  the  eyes.  The  pupils  are  now  fixed 
and  glassy,  the  white  of  the  eyes  is  extremely  bloodshot,  and  their 
surface  is  besmeared  with  a  copious  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
glands,  which  collects  in  their  corners.  One  leg  and  arm  are  stiff  and 
motionless,  the  other  in  constant  spasmodic  movement,  while  the  hands 
are  often  clenched  and  the  wrists  bent  upon  the  forearm.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  frequently  so  much  subsultus  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  count  the  pulse,  anci  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  thrown  from  time 
to  time  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  twitching.  Cold  clammy  sweats 
break  out  abundantly  about  the  head,  the  breathing  is  labored,  deglu- 
tition becomes  difficult,  and  the  child  almost  chokes  with  the  eflfort  to 
swallow,  or  lets  the  fluids  run  out  at  the  corners  of  its  mouth.  It  is 
uncertain  how  long  this  condition  may  endure;  the  recurrence  of  con- 
vulsions usually  hastens  the  end,  but  sometimes  many  days  will  pass, 
during  which  death  is  hourly  expected,  and  earnestly  prayed  for,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  patient's  sufferings. 
6 
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LECTURE  VII. 

AcTTB  nTPRocBPBALiTS,  L'ontinued, — Diversities  In  its  coarse  and  in  its  mwles  of  attack 
—  insidious  approach  in  pbtlii.sical  subjects  —  roaemblauce  of  its  symptoms  to 
those  of  remittent  fever — of  nimple  gastric  disorder— serious  import  of  oontinawl 
sickness  in  case  of  gastrio  disorder. 

Prognosis. — Disease  nimoEit  always  fatul — appearances  of  improvement  oft«n  deloail 
— cantions  agaimst  being  misled  by  them. 

Duration  of  the  di^teaae — real  nature  of  cases  of  water-stroke. 

Treatment. — Prophj'laxis. — Treatment  of  disease — rules  for  depletion,  for  osoof  pur 
tives,  mercnrials,  application  of  cold. — Diet  of  patients — c^ircuustances  in  whU 
opiates  may  be  useful — wtieu  blisters  are  to  be  applied — alleged  efficacy  of  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  as  a  counter-irritant.     Conclusion. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  tbat  acate  hydrocephalus 
does  not  always  run  precisely  that  coarse  which  I  descrilied  to  you  at 
our  last  meeting.  Almost  every  case,  indeed,  presents  some  slight 
peculiarity,  either  in  the  comparative  severity  of  the  different  symp- 
toms, in  the  date  of  their  occurrence,  or  in  live  order  in  which  they 
succeeil  each  other.  Convulsions,  for  instance,  though  hardly  ever 
absent,  occur  earlier  in  one  case  than  in  another — affect  in  one  the 
whole  body,  in  another  are  limited  to  one  side — are  succeeded  in  one 
instance  by  paralysis,  in  another  by  a  stiff  and  contracted  state  of  the 
limbs.  Again,  coma  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  at  other  times 
takes  place  suddenly;  in  one  instance  it  continues  long,  in  another  ia 
speedily  followed  by  death.  Tlie  pupils  sometimes  become  early  in- 
sensible to  light;  at  other  times  they  continue  to  act,  though  slowly, 
almost  to  the  time  of  death;  and  in  like  manner  strabismus  may  exist 
in  various  forms,  or  there  may  be  constant  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  or 
neither  of  these  symptoms  may  be  present;  and  yet  we  cannot  couple 
these  diversities  in  the  signs  of  the  disease  with  any  certain  differences 
in  the  morbid  appearances.  But,  bow  much  soever  one  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus may  differ  from  another  in  these  respects,  such  differences 
are  of  comparatively  but  little  moment,  since,  whether  these  Bym{)toms 
occur  early  or  late — whether  they  are  alight  or  severe — short  in  their 
duration,  or  of  long  continuance — the  appearance  of  any  one  of  them 
gtamp.!?  the  character  of  the  disease  too  plainly  for  it  to  be  mistaken, 
and  indicates  not  the  incipient  but  the  i'ully  developed  evil.  The 
tlf nations  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  its  attack  are  far  more  important, 
since  they  may  lead  you  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease  during 
the  only  time  when  treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  much  avail. 

The  healthy  and  robust  are  comparatively  seldom  attacked  by  hy- 
drocephalus, and  in  many  instances  the  indications  of  declining  health 
precede  for  weeks  or  moatba  the  real  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 
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disease.  You  may,  however,  be  so  much  taken  up  with  watching  the 
former  as  to  overlook  the  latter,  or  to  misinterpret  their  meaning. 
Your  solicitude  is  excited  by  the  gradual  decay  of  a  child's  strength, 
and  the  wasting  of  his*  flesh.  You  observe  that  he  becomes  subject  to 
irregular  febrile  attacks — that  he  coughs  a  little — that  he  loses  his 
appetite — that  his  bowels  are  almost  always  disordered,  and  generally 
constipated — and  that  he  makes  frequent  vague  complaints  of  pains 
in  his  limbs,  or  of  weariness  or  headache.  These  symptoms,  which 
depend  upon  that  general  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  which  almost  every  dissection  of  fatal  cases  of  hydrocephalus 
reveals,  make  you  apprehensive  lest  phthisis  be  about  to  come  on,  and 
you  often  auscultate  the  chest  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  some 
signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  At  length  the  child  seems  worse — he 
coughs  more,  and  is  more  feverish — grows  heavier  and  more  dull,  but 
does  not  complain  more  about  his  head— or,  at  most,  says  that  the 
cough  makes  his  head  ache.  The  parents  think  the  child  must  have 
caught  cold,  and  you  do  not  see  the  indication  of  any  new  disorder; 
for,  though  listless  and  moody,  he  still  moves  about  the  house,  and 
sometimes  plays,  though  in  a  spiritless  manner.  Simple  treatment 
seems  to  do  a  little  good,  and  you  not  unnaturally  hope  that  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  symptoms  will  prove  only  temporary;  but,  after  an  un- 
usually restless  night,  a  fit  of  convulsions  comes  on,  or  the  listlessness 
deepens  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  without  any  evident  cause, 
into  profound  coma,  and  a  very  few  days  terminate  the  patient's  life. 

A  little  girl,  nearly  eight  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  one  December.  She  was  very  pale,  very  languid,  and  so 
emaciated  that  she  looked  as  if  far  advanced  in  consumption.  Her 
mother  stated  that  from  birth  the  child's  health  had  been  delicate! 
but  that  she  had  had  no  disease  until  the  previous  July,  when  hoop- 
ing cough  came  on,  which  in  a  few  days  was  complicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  measles,  attended  with  diarrhoea.  She  recovered  from 
these  ailments,  though  they  left  her  very  thin  and  very  weak,  and  the 
hooping-cough  did  not  completely  cease  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

From  the  time  of  the  hooping-cough  ceasing,  the  child's  health  im- 
proved, but  her  appetite  was  never  very  good,  and  she  seemed  by  de- 
grees to  become  more  and  more  unable  to  eat  the  coarse  food  of  poverty. 
She  next  was'sick  sometimes  after  taking  food,  and  then  complained 
occasionally  of  headache;  and  after  these  fresh  symptoms  had  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days,  her  mother  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  She 
attended  as  an  out  patient  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  during  which  time 
no  new  symptom  appeared ;  but  the  child  grew  daily  weaker,  and  ac- 
cordingly, was  received  into  the  house  on  December  16th.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  auscultatory  signs  of  phthisis  which  were  present, 
consisted  merely  in  slight  impairment  of  resonance  on  the  left  side 
posteriorly,  with  coarse  breathing  and  loud  expiratory  sounds,  led  to 
the  hope  that  the  mischief  in  the  lungs  was  not  very  considerable. 
She  was  ordered  beef-tea,  with  a  little  wine,  and  a  mixture  containing 
the  nitromuriatic  and  hydrocyanic  acids. 

For  a  few  hours,  the  comforts  of  the  hospital  made  a  change  in  her 
for  the  better;  but,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  she  slept  badly,  com- 
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plained  of  headache  on  the  following  morning,  and  was  sick  after  her 
breukfnst.    A  single  dose  nf  calomel  freely  relieved  her  bowels,  bliste 
behind  the  ears  removed  the  headaclie,  and  the  sickness  was  qui 
stopped  by  the  prussic  acid  given  in  aii  effervescing  mixture.     Th 
improvement,  however,  lasted  only  for  twenty  four  hours.    On  Dece 
ber  20tb,  after  a  restless  night,  she  became  very  drowsy,  refused  h 
beeftea,  asked  for  nothing,  complained  of  nothing,  but,  if  mncb  pressei 
said  that  her  head  ached.     A  blister  was  put  on  the  shaven  scalp ;   i!i 
wine,  which  flushed  her,  was  discontinued,  while  an  attempt  was  made 
to  nourish  her  with  beef  tea  enemata.    The  drowsiness,  in  spite  of  the 
blister,  deepened  on  the  next  day  into  coma;  and  thus  she  lay,  in  n 
state  of  unconsciousness,  with  occasional  convulsive  twitohings  of  tho.| 
muscles  of  the  face  for  the  last  two  days  of  her  life,  till  she  died  quietly 
on  the  morning  of  December  25th. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  there  was  found  advanced 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  left  side  of  the 
trachea,  but  the  lungs  were  quite  free  from  tul>ercle.  The  ventricles 
of  the  brain  contained  some  fluid  ;  the  arachnoid  at  the  base  was  less 
transparent  than  natural ;  while  a  thin  layer  of  toughish  yellow  lymph 
extended  over  the  pons  Varolii,  being  rather  more  considerable  at 
the  right  than  the  left  side.  Tlie  two  liemispheres  of  the  brain  were 
united  by  old  adhesions  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  were  connected  along  the  fi.s8ure  of  Sylvius; 
but  there  was  scarcely  any  effusion  of  hyaline  matter,  or  any  granu- 
hir  appearance  between  the  pons  and  the  optic  commissure,  where 
usually  it  is  so  marked. 

There  were  but  few  symptoms  of  the  coming  disease;  for  the  same 
reason,  I  imagine,  as  tliut  which  will  account  for  the  comparatively 
slight  appearances  after  death  :  namely,  that  it  takes  but  little  to  ex- 
tinguish life,  when  longstanding  ailments  have  so  enfeebled  all  the 
vital  powers. 

In  cases  such  as  thi.s,  you  will,  it  is  true,  most  likely  be  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing,  even  if  you  recognize  the  approach  of  hydrocephalus 
from  the  earliest  indication  of  its  coming.  But  you  will  save  your 
patient's  friends  some  sorrow,  an<l  yourself  some  reproach,  if  you  dis-j 
cover  the  danger  at  a  distance.  Now,  whenever  any  child,  especially 
if  it  be  of  a  consumptive  family,  has  been  failing  in  health  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  without  evident  cause,  I  advise  you  to  look  with 
much  suspicion  on  the  supervention  of  unusual  drowsiness  or  listless- 
ness,  or  on  any  ogi^ravation  of  the  C">ngh,  for  which  you  cannot  find 
adequate  reason  in  the  information  alTurded  by  auscultation.  A  fre- 
quent, short,  dry  cough  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of 
hydrocephalus;  but  in  cases  where  cough  has  existed  for  some  time, 
you  are  very  likely  to  refer  its  aggravation  to  mischief  in  the  che.'^t, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  its  possible  couoectioa  with  affection  of  the  brain. 
Inquire,  therefore,  in  every  doubifid  case,  whether  there  has  been  any 
vomiting — for  aometimes  it  is  but  slight,  and  occurs  only  after  food  has 
been  taken,  and  then  only  occasionally,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  the 
parents  to  be  a  .symptom  of  little  importance.  Ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  bowels;  watch  the  pulse  most  carefully;  it  may  not  be  irregular 
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nor  intermittent,  but  you  will  probably  find  a  little  inequality  in  the 
force  and  duration  of  its  beats :  if  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  head  is 
suffering,  and  if  the  head  suffer  in  such  a  patient,  it  is  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  from  the  approach  of  hydrocephalus.  Do  not 
content  yourselves  with  seeing  your  patient  once  a  day ;  visit  him  at 
least  morning  and  evening — stay  some  time  with  him,  watch  him 
closely,  and  see  how  far  he  is  capable  of  being  amused :  but  if  you 
be  still  strangers  to  that  freemasonry  which  assures  a  little  child  that 
you  love  it,  you  will  very  likely  fail  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

But  it  may  happen  that  a  child,  though  not  robust,  had  yet  been 
tolerably  well  till  a  week  or  two  before  you  visited  it,  and  that  it  was 
then  attacked  by  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  little  headache,  and  perhaps 
with  vomiting  and  constipation.  You  learn  that  these  two  symptoms 
were  but  of  short  duration,  but  that  the  fever  has  continued  ever  since, 
and  that  the  child  has  been  very  taciturn,  rather  drowsy,  and  averse 
to  being  disturbed,  though  giving  rational  answers  when  spoken  to. 
You  regard  the  case  as  one  of  remittent  fever,  and  treat  it  without 
either  improvement  or  deterioration,  till  the  appearance  of  convul- 
sions or  of  coma  corrects  your  diagnosis,  though  unfortunately  too  late. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  affections.  It  may  help  you,  indeed, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  remittent  fever  is  very  rare  before  five  years  of 
age,  and  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  children  under  three ;  while  at 
least  half  of  all  cases  of  hydrocephalus  occur  in  children  who  have 
not  completed  their  fifth  year.  But  still  this  is  not  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence on  which  you  can  place  much  reliance  in  a  doubtful  case. 
There  are  differences  in  the  symptoms,  however,  which  will  generally 
enable  you  to  discriminate  between  them,  if  you  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  minute  and  careful  observation.  The  vomiting,  on  which  I 
have  laid  so  much  stress  as  a  symptom  of  approaching  hydrocephalus, 
is  often  absent  even  at  the  onset  of  remittent  fever ;  it  soon  ceases, 
and  is  not  followed  by  that  abiding  nausea  which  is  frequent  in 
hydrocephalus.  In  remittent  fever  the  bowels  are  often  relaxed 
from  the  very  outset,  or  speedily  become  so,  and  the  evacuations 
present  no  resemblance  to  the  scanty,  dark,  or  mud  colored  motions 
which  are  voided  in  hydrocephalus;  but  are  usually  watery,  fecal, 
and  of  a  lightish  color.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  constant 
in  remittent  fever,  and  is  greater  in  the  iliac  regions  than  elsewhere, 
and  wind  can  always  be  felt  in  the  intestines.  The  tongue  is  not 
moist  as  in  hydrocephalus,  and  is  seldom  much  loaded,  but  has  in 
general  only  a  thin  coating  of  yellow  fur  at  the  centre  and  towards 
the  root,  while  it  is  very  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  becomes  dry 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  hydrocephalus  there  is  frequently 
a  great  distaste  for  drink  as  well  as  for  food,  while  although  the  appe- 
tite is  lost  in  cases  of  remittent  fever,  yet  the  patients  have  great  desire 
for  drink,  especially  for  cold  drink,  to  quench  the  urgent  thirst.  The 
heat  of  the  skin  in  remittent  fever  is  extremely  pungent,  and  much 
greater  than  in  hydrocephalus,  in  which,  although  there  is  great  dry- 
ness of  the  surface,  yet  the  temperature  is  seldom  much  increased. 
The  pulse  in  remittent  fever  is  much  quicker  than  in  hydrocephalus ; 
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it  continues  quick  throughout,  and  never  becomes  unequal  or  irregu- 
lar, while  its  frequency  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  surface.  In  remittent  fever  the  child  makes  few 
complaints  about  its  head,  but  delirium  is  of  early  occurrence,  espe- 
cially at  uight;  in  hydrocephalus,  on  the  contrary,  true  delirium 
hardly  ever  occurs  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  is 
sometimes  absent  altogether.  In  remittent  fever,  as  its  name  implies, 
there  are  distinct  remissions  and  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms,  the 
patient  getting  better  towards  morning,  and  worse  again  as  night  ap- 
proaches; whdc,  though  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  the  course  of 
hydrocc{ihalus,  yet  we  observe  no  ikjiniti'  periods  at  which  the  symp- 
toms invariably  remit  or  are  increjvsed  in  severity. 

With  due  caution  you  will  scarcely  take  a  case  of  incipient  hydro- 
cephalus for  one  of  simple  gastric  disorder,  though  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two.  Vomiting  and  constipation 
occur  in  both,  and  there  is  usually  some  degree  of  headache  in  the 
latter  affection,  though  seldom  severe  or  lasting.  Mere  gastric  disorder 
is  not  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance;  the  face,  though  heavy, 
is  not  distressed  nor  anxious,  while  ibo  tongue  is  usually  much  more 
coated  tnan  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  of  liydrocephahis.  The  relief 
that  follows  the  use  of  remedies  in  the  less  dangerous  aflection  is  com- 
plete as  well  as  speedy;  the  sickness  will  cease  after  the  operation  of 
an  emetic,  the  bowels  will  act  copiously  after  the  administration  of  a 
brisk  purgative,  and  in  a  day  or  two  your  patient  will  be  quite  well. 
The  pensistence  of  vomiting,  however,  in  any  case  which  you  had 
thougiit  to  be  one  merely  of  gastric  disorder,  must  l)e  looked  upon 
by  you  with  great  suppicion,  and  tliis  even  though  the  bowels  have 
acted  freely  from  medicine,  and  though  there  be  no  obvious  indication 
of  mischief  in  the  head.  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  continuance  of 
intractable  vomiting  for  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  a 
short  but  severe  attack  of  diarrh(x?a,  was  the  only  symptom  of  illness 
in  a  boy  five  years  of  age.  At  length  he  became  a  little  drf>wsy,  and 
once  or  twice,  when  closely  questioned,  said  that  his  head  ached.  Not 
quite  two  days  after  the  first  complaint  of  headache,  the  child  had 
a  violent  fit  of  convulsions,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  week 
he  died,  having  suiTercd  during  that  time  from  all  the  symptoms  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  and  his  body  presenting  after  death  its  charac- 
teristic lesions. 

An  inquiry  of  little  less  importiince  than  that  concerning  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  one  disease  and  anotiier,  respects  the  prog- 
vosis  that  we  are  to  form,  the  inferences  that  we  may  draw,  from  the 
course  of  the  malady,  either  to  encourage  hope  or  to  excite  anxiety. 
Unfortunately  the  prognosis  in  hydrocephalus  is  so  unfavorable  that 
we  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  circumstances  which  regulate  it;  for 
under  almost  every  variety  of  condition,  of  symptoms,  and  of  treat- 
ment, the  patients  <lic.  The  cases  are  but  very  few  in  wiiich  I  have 
seen  any  other  than  a  fatal  issue  follow  on  even  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  water  on  the  brain,  Ouce  I  saw  recovery  take  plaoo 
after  tlie  second  stage  of  hydrocephalus  had  commenced,  and  once  I 
watched  with  surprise  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  disease,  though 
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convulsions  had  already  taken  place,  and  had  been  followed  by  coma. 
In  that  instance  the  child,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  was  a  member 
of  a  phthisical  family,  and  her  younger  brother  had  died  a  year  before 
of  hydrocephalus.  The  disease  in  her  case  ran  its  ordinary  course, 
unchecked  by  the  customary  treatment.  Convulsions  took  place, 
coma  succeeded  them,  deglutition  was  very  difficult,  the  pupils  were 
dilated  and  almost  motionless,  the  pulse  was  very  feeble  and  very 
frequent,  and  everything  portended  the  speedy  death  which  one  looks 
for  as  the  usual  termination  of  such  symptoms.  Food  was  still  given, 
as  the  power  of  swallowing  was  not  entirely  lost,  and  ammonia  and 
ether  were  administered,  which  after  a  time  were  exchanged  for  quinine. 
For  days  unconsciousness  continued,  and  the  first  return  of  voluntary 
effort  was  shown  by  the  child  raising  her  hand  to  steady  the  cup  that 
was  put  to  her  lips.  She  next  recovered  the  power  of  vision,  but 
still  could  not  move  her  legs,  nor  utter  any  articulate  sound.  The 
power  of  speech  was  not  regained  for  some  weeks,  nor  that  of  walk- 
ing for  many  months ;  the  gait  long  continued  tottering  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  child's  manner  half  idiotic.  Three  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  then,  and  recovery  is  as  perfect  as  probably  it  ever  will 
be ;  but  the  child,  though  not  now  deficient  in  intelligence,  has  never 
regained  flesh,  nor  recovered  the  look  of  health,  nor  the  manners  of 
a  child,  but  walks  about  unsteadily,  with  a  weird  cast  of  countenance, 
and  a  vacant  smile,  and  each  time  that  I  see  her,  I  feel  surprised  that 
the  disease,  evidently  still  latent,  has  not  yet  returned. 

I  am  aware  that  other  practitioners  have  arrived  at  results  far  more 
favorable  than  those  to  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me;  but 
while  I  would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  modify  my  statements,  I  feel 
sure  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  recorded 
by  different  writers  must  satisfy  every  one  that  the  disease  in  almost 
every  instance  was  not  hydrocephalus  at  all;  and  tliat  often  it  was 
some  ailment  bearing  to  it  but  a  very  slight  resemblance.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  as  M.  liilliet*  well  observes  in  a  recent  very  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject,  that  almost  all  the  instances  in  which  recovery 
from  hydrocephalus  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  occurred  before  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood,  while,  since  its  tubercular 
nature  has  been  recogoizeil,  not  a  single  authenticated  case  of  the  kind 
has  been  published  by  any  French  physician. 

M.  Guersant,  of  Paris,  who  probably  had  seen  more  than  any  man 
now  living  of  children's  diseases,  gives  the  following  statement  as  the 
result  of  his  experience: — 

"Tubercular  meningitis,"  says  he,  "may  sometimes  terminate  by 
recovery  in  the  first  stage,  though  the  nature  of  such  cases  is  always 
more  or  less  doubtful ;  in  the  second  stage  I  have  not  seen  one  child 
recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those  who  seem  to  have  recovered 
have  either  sunk  afterwards  under  a  return  of  the  same  disease,  in  its 
acute  form,  or  have  died  of  phthisis.  As  to  patients  in  whom  the 
disease  has  reached  the  third  stage,  I  have  never  seen  them  improve 
even  for  a  moment.'" 

'  Archives  Q£n.  de  H6decine,  Dec.  1853. 

*  Diet.  M6d.,  t.  ziz.  p.  403 ;  quoted  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  op.  oit.,  1st  edition, 
t.  ilL  p.  531. 


The  minuteness  witli  wLicli  M.  Rilliet  records  the  history  of  his 
patient's  recovery,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  case  was  one 
of  tubercular  hydrocephalus  in  the  third  stage;  and  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  error  is  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  child  died  five 
years  afterwards  under  a  recurrence  of  the  former  symptoms;  and 
that  on  a  post-mortem  examination  the  old  mischief  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  was  clearly  disliriguisbable  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  disease 
under  which  the  child  had  sunk.  This  case,  however,  and  the  few 
others  which  are  scattered  through  the  annals  of  medicine,  can  be 
regarded  only  as  tlie  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule  that  hydroce- 
phalus, following  the  law  of  tubercular  disease  in  general,  is  almost 
incurable,  while  it  proves  mortal  all  the  more  frequently  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  organ  which  is  its  seat. 

Since,  then,  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  almost  invariable,  it  may 
seem  to  you  superfluous  for  mo  to  say  anything  more  with  reference 
to  the  prognosis;  but  I  am  desirous  of  guarding  you  against  being 
deceived  by  certain  Jdi/sivf  appearances  of'  improvemtnl  which  are  by 
no  means  unusual  even  in  cases  where  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
has  for  some  two  or  three  days  been  clearly  manifest.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found  coma,  and  presenting  the  symptoms  of  the  third  stage  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  of  which  she  died  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  without 
having  had  any  return  of  consciousness.  I  learned  from  her  mother, 
that,  fourtf  en  days  jireviously,  the  child  had  been  attacked  by  vomit- 
ing, attended  by  fever  and  great  drowsiness;  but  that  these  symptoms 
abated  in  three  days,  and  that  the  child  improved  and  was  regaining 
her  cheerfulness  until  the  morning  of  the  day  before  she  was  brought 
to  me,  when  her  mother  found  her  comatose,  and  in  just  the  condition 
in  which  she  was  wheu  I  saw  her.  A  more  acute  observer  than  this 
child's  mother  would  probably  have  seen  something  to  make  her  dis 
trust  the  apparent  improvement;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  change  was 
great  from  fever  and  drowsiness,  and  frequent  vomiting,  to  a  cessation 
of  the  sickness,  a  diminution  of  the  fever,  and  a  return  of  cheerful- 
ness; and  yet  during  all  this  time  disease  was  going  on,  and  producing 
the  very  extensive  softening  of  the  central  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
brain  which  was  discovered  after  death.  The  cases  in  which  you  are 
likely  to  fall  into  error  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  liave  come  ou 
insidiously,  unattended  by  very  vif>lent  symptoms,  and  about  which 
you  perhaps  hesitated  some  little  time  before  you  became  convinced 
that  BO  grave  a  malady  as  hydrocephalus  could  wear  so  mild  a  form. 
Treatment  for  some  days  produces  no  effect,  the  disease  remaining 
stationary;  but  at  length  your  hopes  are  raised  by  finding  that  the 
vomiting  has  ceased,  and  that  the  ci>nstipated  condition  of  the  bowels 
has  been  overcome.  The  heat  of  head  has  disappeared,  the  pulse 
presents  much  less  irregularity  than  before,  or  may  even  have  lost  it 
altogether;  the  chihl's  restlessness  has  subsided,  and  its  manner  is 
almost  natural.  Perhaps  the  child  seems  rather  drowsy,  or  it  may  be 
sleeping  at  the  time  of  your  visit;  but  the  account  you  hear  of  it 
seems  satisfactory :  its  repose  is  quiet,  and  the  mother  rejoices:  her 
little  one  has  had  no  sound  sleep  for  many  days,  and  will,  she  thinks 
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— and  you  may  thiDk  so  too — be  mach  better  when  it  wakes.  It  does 
not  wake  up,  but  it  swallows  well  when  some  drink  is  given  in  a  spoon, 
and  the  mother  is  still  content.  Presently  slight  twitchings  of  the 
face  and  hands  are  seen,  but  the  child  does  not  wake — you  cannot 
rouse  it :  the  sleep  has  passed  into  coma,  and  the  coma  will  end  in 
death.  Always  suspect  the  sleep  which  follows  continued  restlessness 
in  a  case  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  other  cases,  although  the  disease  did  not  come  on  so  insidiously, 
and  although  it  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  all  its  characters  are 
well  marked,  you  may  yet  be  led  for  a  few  hours  to  entertain,  and 
perhaps  to  express,  ill-founded  hopes,  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms 
having  somewhat  abated,  of  the  child  having  had  some  hours  of  quiet 
sleep,  or  having  ceased  to  vomit,  or  no  longer  complaining  of  its  head, 
or  being  visited  by  a  short  gleam  of  cheerfulness.  You  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus  to  present 
irregular  remissions,  that  they  last  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  at 
your  next  visit  you  may  find  every  bad  symptom  returned,  and, 
possibly,  some  fresh  one  superadded.  Usually,  too,  you  may  be 
guarded  from  error  by  observing  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  and 
that  the  condition  which  has  now  come  on  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  before  existed,  preternatural  excitement  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  unnatural  apathy,  or  great  talkativeness  having 
taken  the  place  of  obstinate  silence,  or  the  pulse,  which  before  was 
above  180,  having  sunk  all  at  once  to  90  in  the  minute.  At  other 
times,  though  there  is  a  general  abatement  in  all  the  previous  symp- 
toms, yet  some  new  one  may  have  appeared ;  not  more  formidable, 
perhaps,  than  the  occurrence  of  a  slight  degree  of  strabismus  which 
nad  not  existed  before,  but  still  enough  to  indicate  that  the  mischief 
is  still  going  on,  and  that  you  roust  not  dare  to  hope. 

A  still  more  remarkable  temporary  improvement  is  sometimes 
observed,  that  "lightening  before  death,"  which  seems,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  to  warrant  a  hope  of  recovery  even  when  dissolution 
is  impending.  The  only  instance  of  it  which  has  come  under  my 
notice  occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  seven  years,  who  died  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  an  attack  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  She  had  been  in  a  state  of 
stupor  for  six  days,  and  profoundly  comatose  for  two  days,  when 
she  became  conscious,  swallowed  some  drink,  spoke  sensibly,  and 
said  she  knew  her  father.  She  became  worse  again,  however,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  though  she  did  not  sink  into  the  same 
deep  coma  as  before,  and  in  another  hour  she  died. 

A  few  points  still  remain  on  which  I  must  touch  before  passing  to 
the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus.  One  of  these  is 
the  question  of  its  duration.  The  exact  determination  of  this  is  not 
always  easy,  owing  to  the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  disease 
comes  on ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  less  discrepancy  than  might 
have  been  expected  between  the  statements  of  different  writers.  Of 
117  cases  observed  or  collected  by  Dr.  Hennis  Green,  80  terminated 
within  14  days,  and  31  more  within  20  days.  Of  28  cases  recorded 
by  Giilis,'  18  terminated  within  14  days,  and  only  2  exceeded  20 

>  Fraktisohe  Abhandlaagen,  eto.     8vo.    Wien,  1820.     Vol.  1. 
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days.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Bartlicz'  state  the  average  duration  of  28 
cases  that  catne  under  their  obaervation  to  have  been  22  days;  and 
the  average  duration  of  42  fatal  cases  of  whiiih  I  have  a  complete  re- 
cord, was  about  20  days.  Of  these  42  cases,  that  which  ran  the  most 
rapid  course  terminated  fatally  in  five  days;  death  took  place  in  11 
more  before  the  fourteenth  day;  in  18  others  during  the  third  week, 
and  in  (3  during  the  fourth  week.  In  the  remaining  6  cases  indications 
of  cerebral  disturbance  had  existed  for  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks;  but 
death  took  place  in  every  instance  in  le.ss  than  21  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  well-inarked  syinptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  and  in  one  on 
the  eighth  day  from  lh«ir  becoming  clearly  manifest.  We  are,  then, 
warranted  iu  slating  that  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Gulis,  of  Vienna,  proposed  the  name  of  ri'oter- 
stroke  for  some  cases  in  which  the  head  symptoms  were  of  such  short 
duration  as  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Such  a 
rapid  course,  however,  is  not  observed  in  true  tubercular  hydrocepha- 
lus; but  the  name  of  water-stroke  has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  cases  which  have  presented  little  in  common  except  the  presence  of 
bead  symptoms,  and  their  rapidly  fatal  termination.*  The  appellation 
has  been  sometimes  bestowed  ou  cases  of  intense  cerebral  congestion ; 
at  other  times  on  cases  of  simple  meningitis.  In  a  few  instances  the 
name  may  have  been  given  to  cases  of  true  hydrocephalus  in  which 
the  rapid  course  of  the  disease  has  been  apparent,  rather  than  real, 
owing  to  its  having  succeeded  to  chickenpo.x,  or  having  come  on  in 
the  course  of  that  febrile  disturbance  which  vaccination  sometimes 
excites,  or  which  attends  upon  dentition.  In  .such  circnm.stances  it 
often  happens  that  the  manifestations  of  cerebral  di.seaseare  mistakenly 
attributed  entirtdy  to  the  previous  cause  of  irritation  in  the  system,  so 
that,  when  the  signs  of  serious  mischief  force  themselves  upon  the 
notice,  the  hydrocephalus  has  wellnigh  run  its  course. 

In  describing  this  disease  I  divided  it  into  three  stages,  but  did  so 
simply  for  convenience.  Many  physician.s,  however,  have  attached 
much  greater  im[iortance  to  this  division,  regarding  the  first  as  the 
stage  of  turgescence;  the  second,  as  that  of  inflammation;  the  third, 
that  of  efi'usion.  Again,  the  first  has  been  characterised  as  the  stage 
of  increased  seo.sibilily ;  the  sccontl,  of  diminished  sensibility;  the 
third,  of  palsy.  Lastly,  Dr.  Whytt  proposed  a  division  that  has  been 
much  follo\Ved,  based  on  the  variations  of  the  pulse,  which  is  usually 
quick  and  regular  in  the  first  stage,  slow  and  irregular  in  the  second, 
and  quick  in  the  third.  There  are  too  many  exceptions,  however,  to 
the  order  of  these  changes,  for  it  to  be  right  to  make  them  the  founda- 
tion of  any  division  of  the  disease  into  different  stages;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  any  arrangement  founded  oa 
the  variations  in  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

I  have  said  that  the  phenomena  of  the  jiulse  are  not  constant;  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  the  slow,  irregular  pulse  is  no  proof  of  the 

'  Op.  cit.,  vnl.  Hi.  p.  497. 

*  In  proof  of  tUi6  stuteuitizit,  sea  GQlis,  lib.  oit.,  Ciues  1  to  9. 
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occurrence  of  efifusion ;  neither  is  the  dilated  pupil  a  proof  of  it ;  it  is 
a  proof  of  great  mischief  having  been  inflicted  on  the  brain ;  so  are 
the  strabismus  and  the  rolling  of  the  ejes  which  frequently  accompany 
it;  but  you  cannot  connect  these  symptoms  with  injuries  of  a  special 
kind,  or  involving  particular  parts  of  the  brain. 

Although  a  disease  of  childhood,  acute  hydrocephalus  is  by  no  means 
most  frequent  in  early  infancy.  In  only  5  of  48  fatal  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  were  my 
patients  under  a  year  old ;  9  were  under  3  years  of  age ;  2'S  between 
3  and  6 ;  5  between  6  and  9 ;  and  1  between  10  and  11  years  old.' 

From  all  that  I  have  told  you  about  hydrocephalus,  you  have,  I 
doubt  not,  already  deduced  the  practical  inference,  that  the  only  tnal- 
ment  likely  to  avail  much  is  the  prophylactic;  and  that,  if  you  would 
hope  ever  to  save  a  patient,  you  must  treat  the  mere  threatenings  of 
his  disease,  and  not  remain  inactive  until  you  see  the  malady  fully 
developed  before  you. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  must  be  in  the  main  the 
prophylactic  treatment  of  consumption,  since  -not  only  is  tubercle  in- 
variably present  in  the  various  organs  of  children  who  have  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  but  the  disease  itself  often  supervenes  on  more  or  less 
definite  phthisical  symptoms,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  previous 
health  of  the  children  was  indifferent  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  that  came  under  my  notice.  The  influence  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  phthisis,  in  favoring  the  development  of  hydrocephalus, 
on  which  almost  all  writers  have  insisted,  is  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  twenty  out  of  twenty  seven  instances,  in  which  the 
health  of  the  relatives  was  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry,  it  was 
ascertained  that  either  the  father,  mother,  aunt,  or  uncle,  had  died,  of 
phthisis. 

In  any  case  where  several  children  of  the  same  family  have  already 
died  of  hydrocephalus,  or  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  the  dis- 
ease the  mother  should  for  the  future  abstain  from  suckling  her 
infants,  and  they  should  be  brought  up  by  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  In 
such  circumstances,  too,  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  always  live 
in  the  country ;  should  be  warmly  clad,  and  should  wear  flannel  next 
its  skin.  Its  diet  should  be  simple,  and  any  change  in  it  should  be 
D)ade  with  the  greatest  caution,  while  milk  should  for  a  long  time 
form  one  of  its  chief  aliments;  and  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  wean 
it  until  after  it  had  cut  four  molar  teeth,  as  well  as  all  the  incisors. 
As  it  grows  up,  over  exertion,  either  of  mind  or  body,  must  be  most 
carefully  avoided ;  and  on  this  account,  though  free  exercise  in  the  air 
is  highly  beneficial,  gymnastic  exercises  are  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  child  must  be  watched  carefully  during  the  whole 
period  of  dentition,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  shield  it 

'  This  statement  as  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  hydrocephalus  is  most  frequent  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  from  which 
it  appears  that  while  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  under  one  year  old  in  this 
metropolis  resulted  from  cephalitis  and  hydrocephalus,  these  diseases  caused  12.5  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  between  1  and  3 ;  12.5  per  cent,  of  those  between  3  and  5 ;  11.1 
per  cent,  of  those  between  5  and  10 ;  and  5.9  per  cent,  of  those  between  10  and  15. 
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from  the  contagion  of  measles,  hooping-cough,  or  scaHatina;  since 
these  diseases,  which  tend  to  excite  the  tuberculous  cachexy,  would 
be  likely  greatly  to  aorgravate  the  disposition  to  hydrocephalus,  or  even 
to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  condition  of  the  bovvela 
must  be  most  carefully  watched ;  constipation  must  not  be  allowed 
to  exist  even  for  a  day,  and  the  least  indication  of  gastric  disorder 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  matter.  It  is  not  desirable  that  calomel 
should  be  used  as  a  domestic  remedy;  but  if  the  simplest  aperients 
(such  as  castor  oil,  or  the  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  rhubarb')  do  not 
act,  the  child  should  be  immediately  placed  under  proper  medical  care. 
If  at  any  time  there  should  be  heat  of  head,  and  the  child  appear 
squeamish,  you  must  be  at  bund  witii  your  remedies,  and  those  well 
chosen.  Any  bulky  remedy  would  probably  be  rejected;  but  the 
stomach  is  almost  sure  to  bear  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  with  sugar, 
and  you  may  follow  this  up  with  small  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia*  every  hour,  until  the  bowels  act  freely.  A  small  do?e  of 
mercury  and  chalk,  or  of  calomel,  may  be  continued  every  night  for 
t»vo  or  three  times;  and  if  any  fcverishness  remain,  or  the  bowels  he 
disposed  to  be  constipated,  the  aul]iliate  of  magnesia  may  still  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Leeches  should  not  be  applied  to  the  head 
without  very  obvious  necessity,  nor  then  in  large  numbers,  for  stru- 
mous children  do  not  bear  the  loss  of  blood  well ;  and  your  endeavor 
should,  therefore,  always  be,  not  simply  to  cure,  but  to  cure  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense  to  the  constitution.  After  attacks  of  this 
kind,  children  sometimes  recover  their  health  very  slowly,  and  much 
good  may  then  be  effected  by  a  judicious  use  of  tonics.  The  infusion 
of  calumba,*  with  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  is  a  very  suitable  medicine, 
and  one  which  children  generally  take  tolerably  well.  Or  you  may 
give  the  ferrocitrate  of  quinine  in  orange-flower  water,  and  sweetened 
with  the  syrup  of  orange-peel,*  while  you  secure  the  healthy  action 
of  the  bowels  by  a  grain  or  two  of  hyd.  c.  cretfi,  combined  with  five 
or  six  of  rhubarb,  afbninistered  every  night,  or  every  other  night. 

If  threatenings  of  head  affection  have  frequently  occurred,  an  issue 
should  be  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  for  the  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  is  certainly  very 
serviceable  in  many  instances  as  a  means  of  warding  off  hydrocepha- 
lus. A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
who  mentions  that  all  the  children  in  a  numerous  family  were  carried 
off  by  water  on  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in  whose  case 
the  precaution  was  adopted  of  putting  a  seton  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 

I  (No.  T).)  «  (No.  6.) 

IJ. — Potftgsse  snlphat.  gr.  xij,  B- — Magn^,  8ul|>li.it.  3ij. 

Inr.  rh«i  S^ss-  Sy-  aurnntii  Jij, 

Tne.  aurant.  5»s.  Aqusooarui  5vj. — M.  3^1 '^'^iii  lio*^ 

AipH!  carai  5'j' — M.     5*3  p.  r.  n.  don<»c  alvus  respoinJeret. 

For  a  child  three  jrears  old.  For  a  child  three  years  old. 

•  (No.  7.) 
^, — luf.  caltimtro  Jij,  3ij. 
Inf.  rhei  .^^ivss. 

Tr«.  aurantii  ,^i»H. — M.     5i'3  I'i*  die. 
Ft>r  a  cliild  three  years  old. 
*  Se«  Formalft  No.  4,  page  56. 
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But  the  opportunity  may  not  be  afforded  you  of  adopting  this  pro- 
phylactic treatment;  and  when  you  first  see  your  patient,  the  exist- 
ence of  headache,  vomiting,  constipation,  and  a  quickened  pulse,  with 
perhaps  a  very  slight  inequality  in  its  beat,  may  leave  you  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  formidable  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  you  have 
to  contend.  In  doing  this,  there  are  three  remedies  on  which  practi- 
tioners commonly  rely,  namely,  depletion,  purging,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercury. 

With  reference  to  depletion,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  disease  in 
which  you  are  about  to  employ  it,  although  of  inflammatory  nature, 
is  inflammation  in  a  scrofulous  subject,  and  is  in  many  cases  grafted 
on  previous  organic  disease ;  such  as  those  tubercular  deposits  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  which  I  have  already  described  to  you.  You 
caQDOt,  therefore,  hope  to  cut  short  the  affection  by  a  large  bleeding, 
but  your  object  must  be  to  take  blood  enough  to  relieve  the  congested 
brain,  and  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Avoid  pre- 
cipitancy in  what  you  do,  and  do  not  let  your  apprehensions  betray 
you.  into  that  over-activity  which  is  sometimes  more  fatal  to  a  patient 
than  his  disease.  If  you  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  deple- 
tion, visit  your  patient  again  before  determining  on  it,  but  do  not 
delay  that  visit  long.  Order  a  dose  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by 
some  sulphate  of  magnesia,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the  bowels  be  con- 
fined, and  return  again  in  three  or  four  hours.  You  may  then  find 
that  the  bowels  have  acted,  and  the  sickness  has  ceased;  that  the  head 
is  cooler,  and  aches  less ;  and  that  depletion  is,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  unnecessary.  Or  the  child's  state  may  be  the  same,  and  you  may 
still  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  right  course.  In  that  case,  at  once  obtain 
the  assistance  of  some  other  practitioner.  This  is  the  season  when 
advice  may  be  really  useful,  for  it  is  only  at  the  outset  of  the  disease 
that  its  cure  is  possible ;  when  convulsions  have  occurred,  or  coma  is 
coming  on,  your  treatment  matters  comparatively  little,  for  the  season 
of  hope  and  the  opportunity  for  action  have  then  fled. 

Though  you  may  have  determined  on  the  propriety  of  depletion, 
it  will  seldom  be  found,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  that  the 
character  of  the  pulse  is  such  as  to  warrant  venesection.  Local  bleed- 
ing will  generally  answer  every  purpose,  and,  indeed,  the  application 
of  leeches  may,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,'  be  so  managed 
in  the  case  of  infants  or  young  children,  as  to  answer  every  purpose 
of  general  depletion.  One  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  part  of  the  head  on  which  leeches  should  be  put,  in  child- 
ren ;  since,  though  the  reasons  for  it  are  obvious,  it  nevertheless  is 
often  forgotten.  They  should  be  applied  to  the  vertex,  because,  if 
put  on  the  temples,  they  hang  down  ^ver  the  eyes  and  terrify  the 
child;  if  behind  the  ears,  they  are  very  likely  to  be  rubbed  off  as  it 
rolls  its  head  from  side  to  side.  I  will  not  say  that  this  depletion  is 
never  to  be  repeated,  but  I  believe  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  you  will  do  no  good  whatever  by  its  repetition,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  will  generally  be  those  in  which,  very  marked  relief 

'  See  Lectare  IV.,  page  f>l. 
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having  followed  the  first  bleeding,  the  same  symptoms  of  congestion 
of  the  brain  appear  to  be  returning  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
afterwards.  If  you  do  not  see  the  child  until  the  second  stage  of  the 
disease  is  far  advanced — till  general  convulsions  have  occurred,  or 
twitchings  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  an  appearance 
of  extreme  alarm,  or  a  state  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  show  them  to  be  impending — yo\i  must  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  abstracting  blood.  In  such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  con- 
vulsions, to  all  appearance  induced,  and  the  fatal  course  of  the  diseiise 
accelerated,  by  a  rather  free,  though  by  no  means  immoderate,  loss  of 
blood. 

The  value  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  can 
scarcely  be  overrated;  but  they  must  be  given  so  as  not  merely  to 
obtain  free  action  of  the  bowels,  but  to  maintain  it  for  some  days. 
After  having  once  overcome  the  constipation,  you  will  secure  this 
end  best  by  giving  small  doses  of  a  purgative  every  four  or  six  hours. 
The  administration  of  a  strong  cathartic  every  morning  will  not  an- 
swer tliis  end  nearly  so  well ;  for,  independently  of  the  chance  of  its 
being  rejected  by  the  stomach,  you  will  find  that  the  dose  which  suf- 
ficed the  first  time  will  not  be  large  enough  the  second,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  evacuation. 
The  nausea  and  vomiting  which  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of  your  ad- 
ministering any  medicine,  are  often  so  much  relieved  by  dejiletion, 
that  the  stomach  will  almost  immediately  afterward.*?  bear  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  scammony,  which  may  be  repeated 
every  three  hours,  until  it  acts,  while  you  at  the  same  time  endeavor 
to  quicken  its  operation  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative  enema. 
There  is  no  use,  however,  in  persevering  with  these  medicines  if  they 
excite  sickness,  and  it  is  then  better  to  give  a  single  large  dose  of 
calomel  in  some  loaf  sugar,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  "When 
a  free  evacuation  has  heen  obtained,  the  same  salt,  in  combination  with 
the  nitrate  of  potash,  will  often  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  bowels,  as 
well  as  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  increased  activity.  These  remedies 
may  be  either  mixed  with  the  child's  drink,  or  be  dissolved  in  water 
flavored  with  syrup  of  lemon  or  of  orange-peel.' 

Mercurial  preparations,  and  e.specially  calomel^  have  long  had  a  high 
reputation  in  all  the  cerebral  diseases  of  early  life.  Unhappily  my 
own  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  common  practice,  and  1  put  no 
faith  iu  calomel,  nor  in  the  production  of  salivation,  as  a  means  of 
curing  hydrocephalus.  I  have  seen  children  die  whose  mouths  had 
been  made  sore  by  mercury,  without  any  influence  appearing  to  have 
been  thereby  exerted  on  the  disease;  and  I  recollect  two  wiio,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  were  in  a  state  of  most  profuse  salivation.  What- 
ever good  I  have  seen  in  the^e  cases  from  calomel  has  been  when  it 
was  given  in  combination  with  purgatives,  or  when  it  produced  a 
purgative  eftect. 

Let  me,  however,  again  remind  you  that  you  may  have  hydro- 


'  See  Formula  No.  1,  p&ge  h3. 
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cephalas  combined  with  tubercular  ulceration  of  tbe  intestines,  and 
that  in  such  a  case  diarrhoea  may  exist  from  the  outset,  or  may  come 
on  after  a  mild  dose  of  some  aperient.  Now  and  then,  too,  without 
each  a  cause,  constipation  is  absent,  while  diarrhoea  comes  on  occa- 
sionally in  the  advanced  disease.  You  must  not,  therefore,  draw  in- 
ferences as  to  the  state  of  the  patient  too  exclusively  from  the  condition 
of  the  bowels. 

I  insisted  much  on  the  local  employment  of  cold  when  speaking  about 
the  management  of  cases  of  cerebral  congestion.  It  is  likewise  a  very 
valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus;  but  its  application 
requires  to  be  judiciously  regulated.  You  will  generally  find  it  of 
service  after  depletion,  for  you  have  abstracted  blood  on  account  of 
the  febrile  disturbance,  and  heat  of  head,  and  other  indications  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  all  of  which  cold  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
subduing.  So  long  as  the  signs  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
present,  cold  will  be  of  service ;  but  it  should  not  be  employed  inde- 
pendently of  those  symptoms  which  betoken  the  existence  of  that 
condition ;  nor  can  you  hope  to  see  any  benefit  result  from  cold 
applications  to  the  head  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  application  of  cold  with  a  shock,  or  the  pouring 
cold  water  from  a  height  upon  the  head,  though  a  very  valuable 
means  of  arousing  the  child  from  the  state  of  coma  into  which  it  sinks 
in  some  cases  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  is  wholly  inapplicable 
in  the  coma  of  hydrocephalus.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  here 
not  merely  interrupted  by  the  excess  of  blood  in  the  organ,  but  they 
are  abolished  by  the  disorganization  of  its  tissue,  or  the  compression 
of  its  substance  by  the  effusion  of  fluid. 

In  the  management  of  children  attacked  by  hydrocephalus  you 
must  not  forget  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  feeble  constitution, 
and  that  they  will  not  bear  too  rigorous  a  diet.  Just  at  first,  indeed, 
while  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  bowels  are  unrelieved, 
or  the  sickness  is  urgent,  the  less  the  patient  takes  the  better.  After- 
wards, however,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  as 
much  light  and  unstimulating  nutriment  as  he  will  take;  such,  for 
instance,  as  arrowroot,  or  veal  or  beef-tea,  either  of  which  will  often 
remain  on  the  stomach  when  most  other  articles  of  food  or  drink 
would  be  rejected. 

In  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  you  see  physicians  destroy  the 
sense  of  pain  by  narcotics,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
to  you  whether  you  may  not  sometimes  venture,  in  the  management 
of  hydrocephalus,  to  mitigate  by  their  means  your  patient's  sufferings. 
The  inquiry  is  one  not  very  easy  to  reply  to  satisfactorily.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  are  two  conditions  under  which  you  would  be 
justified  in  trying  the  experiment  of  giving  them.  Sometimes  the 
disease  'sets  in  with  great  excitement,  and  a  condition  closely  resem- 
bling mania  in  the  adult,  symptoms  which  may  have  been  ushered  in 
by  convulsions.  In  such  a  case,  although  the  heat  of  bead  and  the 
flash  of  the  face  may  have  disappeared  after  free  depletion  and  the 
copious  action  of  purgative  medicine,  and  though  the  pulse  is  feeble 
as  well  as  frequent,  yet  the  excitement  may  be  scarcely  if  at  all  di- 
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mintshed.  Here  an  opiate  will  sometimes  give  the  relief  which 
nothing  else  will  procure;  your  patient  will  Tall  asleep,  and  wake 
tranquillized  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In  other  cases, 
which  did  not  set  in  thus  violently,  restlessness,  talkativeness,  and  a 
kind  of  half  delirious  consciousness  of  pain  in  the  head,  become  very 
distressing  as  the  disease  advances,  being  always  aggravated  at  night, 
so  that  your  patient's  condition  seems  one  of  constant  suffering.  But 
he  is  not  able  to  bear  any  more  active  treatment,  and,  indeed,  you 
have  already  emptied  your  quiver  of  such  weapons.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  have  sometimes  given  a  full  dose  of  morphia,  and  have 
continued  it  every  night  for  several  nights  together  with  manifest 
relief. 

Another  inquiry  that  you  may  put  is,  when  are  you  to  employ 
blislefsf  Certainly  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  they 
would  increase  the  general  irritatiun,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
At  a  later  period  they  may  be  of  service,  when  the  excitement  is 
about  to  yield  to  that  stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  state  of  com- 
plete coma.  They  should  then  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or 
to  the  vertex;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter  the  better  place, 
since,  when  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  they  often  become  dis- 
j)laced  by  that  boring  movement  of  the  head  which  the  child  in  many 
instances  keeps  up  unconsciously.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  that 
the  skin  in  hydrocephalus  is  very  inapt  to  vesicate,  so  that  a  blister 
will  require  to  be  kept  on  for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  contrary  to  what 
ought  to  be  your  usual  practice  with  children.  Cases  enough  are  on 
record  proving  the  utility  of  blisters  thus  applied,  to  render  it  your 
duty  not  to  neglect  this  means. 

1  have  made  a  few  trials  of  a  very  energetic  counter-irritant  which 
has  recently  been  strongly  recommended  by  a  Oerman  piiysician,' 
but  my  experience  does  not  induce  me  to  recommend  its  adoption. 
Dr.  Elahn  employs  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  tartar  emetic 
and  two  parts  of  lard  ;  of  which  a  portion,  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  is 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  shaven  scalp  over  a  surface  some  two  and  a  half 
inclies  in  circumference,  every  two  hours,  till  an  abundant  pustular 
eruption  is  produced.  The  sores  which  follow  this  inunction  are 
remarkably  intractable,  requiring  sometimes  many  months  for  their 
cure ;  but  Dr.  Ilahu  asserts,  and  gives  some  cases  in  proof  of  the 
assertion,  that  even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  hydrocephali].<»,  and  after 
the  supervention  of  coma,  recovery  has  often  taken  place  under  the 
use  of  his  remedy.  Many  of  the  cases  that  he  relates,  however,  are 
clearly  not  instances  of  hydrocephalus  at  all,  while  the  theory  which 
he  propounds  of  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  tuber- 
cular meningitis  and  certain  pustular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  on 
which  he  founds  the  assumption  of  a  sort  of  spccilic  virtue  in  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  of  the  correctness  of 
which,  as  a  general  law,  we  have  no  sort  of  evidence.  In  the  cases 
in  which  I  tried  it,  it  produced  most  formidable  ulcerations  of  the 
scalp :  it  did  what  a  very  energetic  counter-irritant  might  be  expected 


'  De  la  Mfningite  Taberculease,  etc.,  par  H.  nalin.     8vo.     Paris, 
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to  do,  but  nothing  more,  and  it  was  difficult  to  convince  bystanders 
that  a  large  black- looking  wound  did  not  increase  the  suffering  of 
patients  whose  disease  it  certainly  failed  to  arrest. 

Need  I  say  that  you  must  not  think  of  treating  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus throughout  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  at  its  commence- 
ment? There  is,  if  the  disease  do  not  run  a  very  rapid  course,  a 
stage  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  often  associated  with  a  half  coma- 
tose condition,  though  sometimes  attended  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  suffering,  which  frequently  precedes  the  signs  of  approaching  death. 
The  bowels  are  now  sometimes  relaxed,  though  oftener  they  continue 
constipated,  because  the  nervous  energy  which  kept  up  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  is  worn  out.  The  powers  of  organic  as 
well  as  those  of  animal  life  are  palsied.  This  is  the  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine,  for  the  employment  of  nutritious  broths  and 
jellies,  and  even  of  wine. 

You  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask  me  what  I  think  of  this 
remedy  or  the  other,  which  has  at  different  times  been  boasted  of,  as 
having  done  good  when  other  means  had  failed.  Now  you  must  not 
infer  from  my  silence  that  I  do  not  believe  that  other  medicines 
besides  those  which  I  have  spoken  of  have  been  of  service ;  but  to 
attempt  to  canvass  the  respective  merits  of  each  would,  I  fear,  be  a 
tedious  task,  and  one  from  which  you  would  derive  but  little  profit 

Besides,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  Sydenham  says :  «« *  *  ♦  In  eo 
prsecipu^  stat  Medicina  Practica,  ut  genuinas  Indicationes  expiscari 
valeamus,  non  ut  remedia  excogitemus  quibus  illis  satisfieri  possit; 
quod  qui  minus  observabant,  Empericos  armis  instruxere,  quibus 
Medicorum  opera  imitari  quean t." 


LECTURE   YIII. 

8nm.B  iKFLAmiATioN  OF  THE  Beain — its  differences  from  hydrocephalus — occasional 
extreme  rapidity  of  its  course— cases  in  illustration — morbid  appearances — fre- 
quent connection  with  meningitis  of  the  cord — extreme  rarity  as  an  idiopathic 
affection — treatment. 

larLAJULKnos  of  tbb  Bbain  sccceedino  to  Disease  of  the  Eab— digression  concern- 
ing otitis — its  symptoms — distinctions  between  it  and  inflammation  of  the  brain 
— treatment— chronic  otorrhoea,  with  disease  of  the  temporal  bone — case. 

PbIiBbitib  of  the  SmnsBS  of  the  Ddba  Mates— circumstances  in  which  it  occurs — 
it  sometimes  succeeds  to  large  collections  of  pus  in  distant  organs— case  in  illus- 
tration. 

Wb  have  been  engaged  at  our  last  two  meetings  with  the  study  of 
one  form  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  the  young  subject.  We 
found  hydrocephalus  to  be  an  aflection  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  children  whose  previous  Jiealth  had  been  indifferent,  who  had 
shown  some  indications  of  phthisis,  or  in  whose  family  phthisical 
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disease  existed.  We  observed  its  development  to  be  gradual,  its 
progress  often  tardy  and  attended  with  irregular  reraissions,  but  its 
issue  nltnost  always  fatal.  The  alterations  of  structure  discovered 
after  death  were  seen  to  be  slight  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but 
very  obvious  at  its  base,  where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  inflam- 
malion,  the  membranes  often  present  a  peculiar  granular  appearance. 
The  fluid  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  aloiost  always 
transparent,  and  tubercle  is  discovered  in  some,  often  in  many,  of  the 
viscera. 

But  we  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
Irani  has  given  rise  to  changes  that  contrast  remarkably  with  those 
which  true  hydrocephalus  produces.  We  find  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes intensely  injected,  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  abundant,  espe- 
cially about  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  where  it  sometimes  forma 
a  layer  concealing  the  convulsions  from  view.  Moreover,  the  fluid 
that  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  as  well  as  that  within  the 
ventricles,  is  turbid  and  mixed  with  lymph,  while  the  membranes 
present  no  trace  of  that  granular  appearance  so  remarkable  in  true 
hydrocephalus,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  free  from 
tubercle. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  symptoms  by  which  this  disease  was  attended 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  we  shall  most  likely  find  that  they 
present  fresli  reasons  for  distinguishing  between  it  and  hydrocepliabis. 
We  shall  learn  tliat  the  attack  came  on  in  a  previously  healthy  child, 
that  it  was  either  ushered  in  by  convulsions,  or  that  they  soon  oc- 
curred, that  they  returned  often,  and  probably  that  they  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  until  death  took  place.  We  shall  be  told, 
moreover,  that  the  disease  set  in  with  violent  vomiting  and  intense 
febrile  excitement;  and  that  having  commenced  thus  severely,  it 
advanced  rapidly,  and  without  remission,  to  its  fatal  termination, 
which  may  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  is  seldom 
delayed  beyond  the  first  week. 

Some  cases  of  this  simplr  encephalitis  are  recorded  by  Golis,  under 
the  name  of  Water-stroke:  I  will  select  one  of  them,  as  affording  a 
good  specimen  of  the  most  acute  form  of  the  disease.' 

"A  little  girl,  14  months  old,  who  was  healthy  and  strong  and  fat, 
was  suddenly  seized  at  5  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  after  a  restless 
night,  with  violent  fever  and  frightful  general  convulsions.  Medical 
assistance  was  at  once  obtained,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  four  leeches  were  applied  behind 
the  ear.s,  which  drew  three  ounces  of  blood:  calomel  and  other  reme- 
dies were  administered  internally,  and  mustard  poultices  were  applied 
to  tlie  soles  of  the  feet.  These  remedi,es  soon  alleviated  the  symp- 
toms, but  the  relief  lasted  for  but  a  very  short  time;  the  fever 
returned  as  intensely  as  before,  convulsions  came  on  again,  attended 
■with  opisthotonos,  and  the  child  became  comatose.  Hemiplegia  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  pupils  became  extremely  contracted;  complete  loss  of 
vision,  and  spasmodic  twiichitig  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  soon  fol- 

'  Praktiache  Abhandlnngen,  etc,  vol.  i.  Case  2. 
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lowed,  and  thirteen  boars  atlter  the  first  convulsive  seizure,  in  spite  of 
most  appropriate  and  energetic  treatment,  the  little  child  died. 

"The  vessels  of  the  scalp  were  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  skull 
was  so  intensely  congested  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  color.  The 
sinuses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood  mixed  with  lymph,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  enlarged  and  turgid  with 
blood. 

'*  A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  lymph  covered  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  and  the  corpus  callosum  like  a  false  membrane,  and  fur- 
nished a  delicate  lining  to  the  lateral  ventricles,  whose  walls  were 
softened  and  in  part  broken  down.  The  ventricles  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  turbid  serum,  and  there  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain." 

As  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  this  most  rapid  form  of  me- 
ningitis, I  will  draw  for  another  illustration  of  it  upon  that  valuable 
storehouse  of  facts,  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain.* 

"A  child,  aged  2  years,  21st  May,  1826,  was  suddenly  seized  in 
the  morning  with  severe  and  long  continued  convulsion.  It  left  her 
in  a  dull  and  torpid  state,  in  which  she  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  persons  about  her.  She  had  lain  in  this  state  for  several  hours, 
when  the  convulsions  returned,  and  during  the  following  night  it 
recurred  a  third  time,  and  was  very  severe  and  of  long  continuance. 
I  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  while  I  was  sitting  by  her 
she  was  again  attacked  with  severe  and  long  continued  convulsion, 
which  affected  every  part  of  the  body,  the  face  and  the  eyes  in  par- 
ticular being  frightfully  distorted.  The  countenance  was  pale,  and 
expressive  of  exhaustion ;  the  pulse  frequent.  Her  bowels  had  been 
freely  opened  by  medicine  previously  prescribed  by  Dr.  Beilby,  and 
the  motions  were  dark  and  unhealthy.  Farther  purging  was  era- 
ployed,  with  topical  bleeding,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  blis- 
tering. After  this  attack  she  continued  free  from  convulsion  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  28d ;  in  the  interval  she  had  remained  in  a  partially 
comatose  state,  with  frequent  starting;,  pulse  frequent  but  feeble; 
pupils  rather  dilated ;  she  took  some  food.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d  the  convulsion  returned  with  greater  severity;  and  on  the  24th 
there  was  a  constant  succession  of  paroxysms  during  the  whole  day, 
with  sinking  of  the  vital  powers ;  and  she  died  early  in  the  evening. 

"  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared 
in  many  places  covered  by  a  deposition  of  adventitious  membrane 
betwixt  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  It  was  chiefly  found  above 
the  openings  between  the  convolutions,  and  in  some  places  appeared 
to  dip  a  little  way  between  them.  The  arachnoid  membrane  when 
detached  appeared  to  be  healthy,  but  the  pia  mater  was  throughout 
in  the  highest  state  of  vascularity,  especially  between  the  convolu- 
tions; and  when  the  brain  was  cut  vertically,  the  spaces  between  the 
convolutions  were  most  strikingly  marked  by  a  bright  line  of  vivid 
redness,  produced  by  the  inflamed  membrane.  There  was  no  effusion 
in  the  ventricles,  and  no  other  morbid  appearance." 

•  Case  10,  p.  52. 
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It  would  not  answer  aay  useful  purpose  to  multiply  the  recital  of 
cases,  since  though  there  are  great  varieties  ia  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  yet  its  general  features  are  the  same  in  almost  every  instance, 
and  will,  I  think,  readily  be  recoprnized  by  you  as  betokening  an 
affociion  very  different  from  ordinary  hydrocephalus. 

The  morbid  appearances  are  sometimes  found  to  vary  both  in 
their  degree  and  in  their  extent,  without  any  corresponding  difference 
being  observed  in  the  symptoms.  With  the  exception  of  its  course 
being  more  rapid,  Giilis^s  case  differed  but  little  from  that  recorded 
by  Dr.  Abercrorabie.  I  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
lining  of  the  ventricles  is  affected;  and  it  is  certainly  more  common 
for  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  be  involved  in  the 
disease,  than  for  it  to  be  entirely  limited  to  those  at  the  convexity. 
It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  not  also  affected  in  the  greater  number  uf  cases;  but  unfortunately 
the  histories  of  but  few  post-mortem  examinations  contain  complete 
details  with  reference  to  their  c(»ndition.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  five  fatal  cases  of  acute  meningitis  in  infants  or  children, 
and  in  three  of  these  there  wjis  not  only  abundant  deposit  of  lymph, 
on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  but  it  was  effused  copiously  at  the 
base  of  the  brain;  the  ventricles  contained  turbid  serum  intermixed 
with  Oakesof  lymph,  and  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  in. 
flamed,  and  coated  in  many  parts  with  lymph  and  pus.  In  all  of 
these  three  cases  the  children  were  under  a  3'ear  old,  and  the  disease 
came  on  without  any  assignable  cause,  as  it  did  also  in  the  case  of 
another  little  boy,  aged  13  months.  In  that  instance,  however,  no 
lymph  was  effused  anywhere;  the  ventricles  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  and  the  most  remarkable  appearance 
consisted  in  an  intense  injection  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  convexity  and 
of  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  for  about  two  lines  in  depth,  the 
cerebral  substance  in  that  situation  being  softened,  so  that  portions  of 
it  were  removed  when  the  pia  mater  was  stripped  off.  In  another 
instance,  where  all  the  symptoms  of  encephalitis  succeeded  to  an 
injury  of  the  neck  and  head,  the  membranes  at  the  convexity  of  the 
brain,  and  also  the  choroid  plexuses  and  the  velum  interpositum, 
were  intensely  red ;  there  was  much  cllusion  in  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissue;  not  much  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  though  their  lining  was 
considerably  thickened.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  injected  and 
much  softer  than  natural,  especially  toward  the  centre  of  the  orgaa 
and  at  its  left  side.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  membranes  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  were  perfectly  healthy,  but  tlie  spinal  cord  was  not 
examined. 

I  have  seen  two  other  cases  in  which  I  believe  that  inflammation 
existed  of  the  membranes  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  in 
which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  after  death. 
These  seven  cases  constitute  the  whole  of  my  experience  in  this  for- 
midable disease. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is  fortunately  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  childhood,  except  as  the  result  of  fracture  of 
the  skull,  or  of  injury  to  the  head  or  neck.     Exposure  to  the  heat  of 
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the  son  has  been  known  to  induce  it;  sometimes  it  comes  on  in  chil- 
dren who  are  apparently  recovering  from  scarlatina;  and  at  other  times 
it  occurs  without'our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  definite  cause. 

In  the  treatment  odhis  aifection,  our  remedies  must  be,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  we  should  employ  to  combat  the  acute  inflammation  of 
any  other  vital  organ.  Bleeding,  purgatives,  mercurials,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  are  the  grand  means  on  which  we  must  rely ;  and 
these  must  be  used  with  an  unsparing  hand  if  we  would  have  any 
chance  of  saving  our  patient.  Our  prospect  of  success,  however, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  our  seeing  the  patient  at  the  very  out- 
set. The  case  which  I  quoted  from  Gblis  showed  you  what  extensive 
mischief  may  occur  in  thirteen  hours,  and  instances  are  on  record  in 
■which  a  greater  amount  of  injury  has  been  discovered  after  a  still 
shorter  train  of  symptoms.  Even  in  those  caises  which  do  not  run 
this  extremely  rapid  course,  and  in  which  the  mischief  found  after 
death  is  not  so  considerable,  there  is  little  less  need  for  speedy  as  well 
as  active  interference,  for  if  life  be  prolonged  for  a  day  or  two  without 
the  disease  being  overcome,  the  patient  often  sinks  into  an  exhausted 
condition,  in  which  active  treatment  can  be  no  longer  ventured  on. 

Formidable  though  these  cases  are,  yet,  if  seen  early,  and  treated 
actively,  they  may  be  regarded  more  hopefully  than  those  in  which 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  to  them  of  disease  beginning  without  the  skull.  You  will  oc- 
casionally see  instances  of  this  occurrence  in  children  who  have  suffered 
from  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebroe,  when  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing is  terminated  by  a  most  painful  death ;  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  proving  very  quickly  fatal,  may  come  on  .in  a  child  who  has  long 
had  discharges  from  the  ear,  with  occasional  attacks  of  earache. 
Vague  threatening  of  mischief  in  the  head  may  perhaps  have  existed 
for  some  time,  just  sufficient  to  excite  your  apprehension,  but  not  so 
serious  nor  so  definite  as  to  call  for  decided  interference ;  and  yet, 
when  death  takes  place,  you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  lesions  so  extensive  and  of  such  long  standing  as  a 
post-mortem  examination  discovers,  with  the  long-continued  absence 
of  definite  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  an  account  is 
given  of  a  boy,  aged  14  years,  who  had  been  affected  for  two  months 
with  headache  and  discharge  of  matter  from  the  right  ear.  A  week 
before  his  death  the  pain  increased,  and  was  accompanied  by  great 
debility,  giddiness,  and  some  vomiting.  He  continued  in  this  state, 
without  stupor  or  any  other  remarkable  symptom,  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died. 
An  abscess  was  found  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  and  another  in  the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  extensive 
caries  of  the  pars  petrosa,  with  effusion  of  three  ounces  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles. 

I  have  quoted  this  case  in  order  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that 
every,  even  the  slightest,  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance  is  to  be 

'  Page  37 ;  quoted  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  London  Med,  Repository,  March,  1817. 
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looked  on  with  the  grealesL  anxiety  in  chiklreii  who  have  suffered 
from  chronic  otorrhcea.  Your  solicitude  must  be  redoubled  if  the 
disciinrge  from  the  meatus  bad  ever  been  attended  with  the  formation 
of  abscesses  at  the  baclc  of  the  ear,  or  burrowing  between  the  carti- 
lage and  the  bone,  since  they  would  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
caries  of  the  bone  had  existed,  and  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
had  been  reached  by  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

Indammation  of  the  brain  occasionally  supervenes  on  disease  of  the 
internal  ear,  eveu  though  there  have  been  no  actual  exposure  of  the 
dura  mater  by  destruction  of  the  bone,  and  though  attacks  of  otitis 
have  not  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Attacks  of  otitis,  indeed,  are 
of  importance,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  occasional  supervention 
upon  them  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
severe  suffering  by  which  they  are  always  attended.  In  many  in- 
stances, too,  needless  alarm  may  be  excited  by  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  ear  being  supposed  to  betoken  that  tlio  brain  itself 
is  the  seat  of  the  mischief;  and  lience  it  is  very  desirable  lo  become 
familiar  with  the  diagnostic  marks  that  distinguish  the  less  from  the 
more  dangerous  affection. 

The  name  of  Otitis  has  been  applied  to  inflammation  of  very  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  organ  of  hearingjand  in  common  parlance  no  adequate 
distinction  baa  been  drawn  between  the  aflection  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  and  tliat  of  the  more  deeply-seated  parts  of  the  ear,  pos- 
terior to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  earache  of  infants  and  young 
children  is  sometimes  due  to  inflammation  of  one,  sometimes  of  all, 
of  these  structures.  It  is  more  frequent  in  all  its  forms  in  early  life 
than  in  adult  age,  and  it  is  the  more  deserving  of  mention  since  the 
amount  of  suSering  by  which  it  is  attended  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  importance.  When  limited  to  the 
external  auditory  canal,  the  inflammation,  though  apt  to  recur  from 
alight  causes,  and  though  very  painful,  seldom  leads  either  to  perma- 
nent discharge  from  the  ear,  or  to  permanent  impairment  of  bearing. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mernbrane  liuirfg  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, when  occurring  as  an  acute  idiopathic  aflection,  is  usually 
associated  with  aflection  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  then  often 
greatly  aggravates  the  child's  sufTerings.  It  does,  however,  often  run 
a  comparatively  chronic  course  attended  with  uneasiness  rather  than 
with  severe  pain,  but  which  betokens  the  progress  of  mischief  within 
the  ear  such  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  abiding  dulness  of  hearing.  The 
deafness  that  follows  measles  and  scarlatina  is  due  to  inflammation, 
which  terminates  in  secretion  of  pua  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num whence  it  escapes  through  the  membrana  tympani;  a  mischief 
either  repaire<l  as  the  inflammation  declines  by  the  closure  of  the 
opening,  or  rendered  altogether  incurable  by  the  detachment  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear.  In  strumous  subjects,  too,  the  evil  which  thus 
originated  may  become  chronic,  may  involve  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  may  thence  eventually  extend  to  the  brain. 
The  same  result  may  also  follow^  on  long  standing  jmrulcnt  discharge 
from  the  ear  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus; 
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and  it  is  this  circomstance  which  gives  to  otorrhoea  in  childhood  its 
most  grave  significance. 

The  full  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  management  of  these  various 
affections  comes  rather  within  the  province  of  the  aural  surgeon,*  than 
within  mine.  I  must  not,  however,  pass  them  entirely  without  men- 
tion. Attacks  of  earache  are  most  frequent  before  the  completion  of 
the  first  dentition,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  young  children  who 
are  perfectly  unable  to  point  out  the  seat  of  their  sufferings.  The 
attack  sometimes  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  but  usually  the  child  is 
fretful  and  languid  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or 
two  days  before  acute  pain  is  experienced.  In  this  premonitory  stage, 
however,  it  will  often  cry,  if  tossed  or  moved  briskly,  noise  seems 
unpleasant  to  it,  and  it  does  not  care  to  be  played  with ;  while  chil- 
dren who  are  still  at  the  breast  show  a  disinclination  to  suck,  though 
they  will  take  food  from  a  spoon.  The  infant  seeks  to  rest  its  head 
on  its  mother's  shoulder,  or,  if  lying  in  its  cot,  moves  its  head  uneasily 
from  side  to  side,  and  then  buries  its  face  in  the  pillow.  If  you  watch 
closely,  you  will  see  that  it  is  always  the  same  side  of  the  head  which 
it  seeks  to  bury  in  the  pillow,  or  to  rest  on  its  nurse's  arm,  and  that 
no  other  position  seems  to  give  any  ease  except  this  one,  which,  after 
much  restlessness,  the  child  will  take  up,  and  to  which,  if  disturbed, 
it  will  always  return.  The  gentle  support  to  the  ear  seems  to  soothe 
the  little  patient ;  it  cries  itself  to  sleep,  but  afber  a  short  doze,  some 
fresh  twinge  of  pain  arouses  it,  or  some  accidental  movement  disturbs 
it,  and  it  awakes  crying  aloud,  and  refusing  to  be  pacified,  and  may 
continue  so  for  hours  together.  Sometimes  the  external  ear  is  red, 
and  the  hand  is  oflen  applied  to  the  affected  side  of  the  head ;  but 
neither  of  these  symptoms  is  constant.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  sel- 
dom lasts  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  when,  in  many  instances,  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  offensive  pus  takes  place  from  the  ear,  and  the  child 
is  well.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  on 
one  side  is  followed  by  a  similar  attack  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
same  acute  suffering  is  once  more  gone  through,  and  terminates  in  the 
same  mannier.  Sometimes,  too,  this  complete  cure  does  not  take  place, 
but  the  earache  abates,  or  altogether  ceases  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
returns;  no  discharge,  or  but  a  very  scanty  discharge,  taking  place, 
while,  for  weeks  together,  the  child  has  but  few  intervals  of  perfect 
ease.  In  infants,  earache  seldom  follows  this  chronic  course,  though 
I  have  occasionally  seen  it  do  so  in  older  children ;  and  the  disease  is 
in  these  cases  seated  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

In  children  who  are  too  young  to  express  their  sufferings  by  words, 
the  violence  of  their  cries,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  all  indications 
of  disease  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  naturally  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
something  being  wrong  in  the  head.  There  are  three  circumstances, 
however,  which  may  satisfy  you  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  ordinary 
hydrocephalus;  the  child  does  not  vomit,  the  bowels  are  not  consti- 

'  Two  papers  by  Mr.  Tojnbee  may  be  consalted  with  advantage ;  the  one  a  pamphlet 
on  Otorrhoea  and  Otitis,  the  other,  in  vol.  xxxiv.  of  Mtd.-Chir.  Transaclions,  on  "  Those 
affections  of  the  ear  which  produce  disease  in  the  brain." 
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pateil,  and  there  is  but  little  febrile  disturbance.  TLe  loud  and  pas- 
sionate cry,  the  dread  of  movement,  and  the  evident  relief  afforded 
by  resting  one  side  of  the  liead,  arc  evidences  of  the  ear  being  affected; 
while  in  many  instances  the  movement  of  the  band  to  the  head,  am 
the  redness  of  the  external  ear,  with  the  swelling  of  the  meatus,  coo 
cur  to  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  Sometimes,  when  in  doubt,  you  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is  in  the  ear 
by  pressing  the  cartilages  of  the  organ  slightly  inwards,  which  will 
produce  very  evident  pain  on  the  affected  side,  while,  if  practised  oq 
the  other  side,  it  will  not  occasion  any  suffering. 

The  trmtment  of  this  painful  aftection  is  very  simple.  In  many 
instances  the  suffering  is  greatly  relieved  by  warm  fimicntations,  or 
by  applying  to  the  ear  a  poultice  of  but  bran  or  chamomile  flow^ers. 
A  little  oil,  to  which  some  laudanum  baa  been  added,  may  be  dropped 
into  the  ear,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time;  while  if  the  paiu  be 
extremely  severe,  or  have  continued  for  several  hours,  it  may  be  wise 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  mastoid  process.  If  the  earache  return 
frequently,  a  small  blister  should  be  ajiplied  behind  the  ear,  or  slight 
vesication  may  be  produced  by  means  of  the  acetum  canthnridia. 

The  possible  supervention  of  inflammaLion  of  the  brain  must  of 
course  be  borne  in  mind,  and  any  indication  of  its  approach  must  be 
immediately  combated  ;  but  fortunately  this  occurs  less  frequently  as 
a  coiiij)licaiion  of  otitis  than  as  a  sequela  of  long  continued  purulent 
discharge  from  the  ear,  which  has  probably  been  attemlcd  with  con- 
stant though  not  very  severe  pain  in  the  head.  A  little  buy,  four 
years  old>  was  for  some  time  under  my  care,  who  had  suffered  for 
eighteen  months  from  purulent  discharge  f>f  a  very  offensive  character 
from  both  ears.  After  this  discharge  had  continued  for  feix  months, 
an  abscess  formed  behind  the  left  car,  which,  on  being  opened,  gave 
issue  to  5ij  ol  very  fetid  pus.  A  month  afterwards  a  large  portion  of 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  left  temporal  bone  was  exfoliated,  and  for 
several  weeks  after  this  occurrence  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  fre- 
quently thrown  into  a  state  of  twitching  movement,  which  showed 
that  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  had  been  involved  in  the 
disease.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months, 
but  the  discharge  continued  as  fetid  as  ever,  though  much  more  pro- 
fuse from  the  right  than  from  the  left  ear;  and  long  after  the  abscess 
had  ceased  to  discharge,  a  listulous  opening  still  continued  leading 
down  to  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  little  boy  was  in  almost  constau 
suQering  from  headache.  Sometimes  the  pain  was  very  severe,  and" 
quite  prevented  his  sleeping,  and  then  it  abated  for  several  days  or 
weeks  without  any  evident  cause.  On  giving  up  my  appointment  at 
the  Children's  Infirmary,  I  lost  sight  of  the  child  ;  there  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  but  that  sooner  or  later  an  acute  attack  of  inHammation 
of  the  membranes  uf  the  brain  will  come  on,  and  prove  quickly  fatal. 

In  those  cases  where  offensive  puriform  discharge  from  the  ear  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  and  the  matter  is  sometimes  tinged  or 
streaked  with  blood,  astringent  injections  must  be  used  only  with  the 
greatest  care,  while  their  employment  is  not  at  all  advisable  if  exfolia- 
tion of  boDO  have  taken  place,  since  in  such  a  case  not  only  is  the 
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internal  ear  disorganized,  but  the  dura  mater  has  very  probably 
become  exposed.  Attention  to  cleanliness,  by  frequently  syriuging 
out  the  ear  with  warm  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  gr.  j  or  gr.  ij  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of  water,  constitutes  all  the  topical 
treatment  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  venture,  while  the  most  sedu- 
lous attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  notice  one  singular  form  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, which,  though  not  confined  to  children,  is  seen  much  oftener 
among  them  than  among  adults;  namely,  jd/i&W<w  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater.  In  grown  persons  it  usually  succeeds  to  some  injury  of 
the  head,  but  in  the  child  it  has  generally  been  observed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  purulent  otorrhoea,  combined  with  disease 
of  the  tempoml  bone,  or  it  has  been  connected  with  disease  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  has  followed  an  abscess  of  the  scalp.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  also,  it  has  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
large  collections  of  pus  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Tonnel^,  who 
has  written  a  very  valuable  paper  on  inflammation  of  the  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater  in  children,'  records  one  instance  in  which  it  coincided 
with  a  pleuritic  effusion  ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  case  has  come  under 
my  own  notice,  which  I  will  relate,  partly  on  account  of  its  rarity, 
partly  because  it  illustrates  exceedingly  well  the  morbid  appearances 
observed  in  cases  of  this  description. 

A  healthy  little  girl  was  attacked  by  scarlatina  when  eight  months 
old.  The  attack  was  not  severe,  but,  after  it  had  passed  away,  she 
did  not  regain  her  previous  health,  but  continued  restless  and  feverish ; 
she  was  sometimes  sick,  and  her  eyelids  were  often  slightly  swollen. 
A  fortnight  after  the  rash  appeared,  she  had  one  or  two  violent  con- 
vulsive seizures,  but  they  ceased  after  her  gums  were  lanced,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  her  subsequent  illness. 
She  continued  out  of  health  until  she  was  ten  and  a  half  months  old, 
when  her  mother  noticed,  in  addition  to  the  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  a 
swelling  of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  for  which  she  came  under  my  care 
when  eleven  months  old.  The  legs  were  then  very  cedematous,  and 
fluctuation  was  distinctly  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the 
urine  being  scanty  and  high-colored.  In  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks  her  condition  had  improved  considerably,  the  urine  having 
increased  much,  the  anasarca  having  greatly  diminished,  and  the  abdo- 
men being  one  inch  and  a  half  less  in  circumference.  A  fit  of  con- 
vulsions now  came  on  without  any  apparent  cause,  but  no  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief  followed  it,  and  the  convulsions  did 
not  return.  After  the  lapse  of  another  week  a  discharge  of  sero- 
purulent  fluid  took  place  from  the  umbilicus,  and  continued  for  several 
days  in  quantities  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint  daily.  This  dis- 
charge was  attended  with  an  improvement  rather  than  a  deterioration 
in  the  child's  health ;  but  after  it  had  continued  for  eleven  days,  fever 
and  dyspnoea  suddenly  came  on,  with  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  in  that 
situation.    The  discharge  ceased  for  a  week  during  the  urgency  of  the 

•  JoBrnal  Eebdomadaire,  vol.  v.  p.  337.     1825. 
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thoracic  symptoms,  but  then  reappeared,  though  scantily.  The  child 
now  grew  thinner  and  weaker,  and  sank  into  a  slate  of  hectic.  No 
new  symptoms  came  on  till  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme 
untnei<s,  amounting  to  almost  perfect  syncope.  She  rallied,  how- 
Sver,  under  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  the 
faintness  returned,  and  terminated  in  death,  without  any  convulsioi 
having  preceded  it,  just  five  months  and  a  half  after  the  attack  of 
scarlatina,  and  two  months  after  she  came  under  my  care. 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  pleurisy  of  the  right 
side  was  discovered,  with  about  5vj  of  pus  in  the  right  pleura,  and 
peritonitis,  with  Oiij  of  pus  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  passage  being  still 
traceable  through  which  the  fluid  had  escaped  at  the  umbilicus. 

The  dura  mater  adhered  firmly  to  the  skull,  along  the  posterior 
half  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  at  the  torcular  llero]ihili,  and  along 
the  left  lateral  sinus ;  but  elsewhere  it  was  easily  detached  from  the 
cranium. 

The  sinuses  on  the  right  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  within 
them  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  The  posterior  half  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral  and  left  occipital  sinuses, 
were  blocked  up  with  Ijbrinous  coagulum,  precisely  such  as  one  sees 
in  inllamed  veins. and  the  clot  extended  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
The  coats  of  the  longitudinal  and  of  the  inner  half  of  the  lateral  sinoa 
were  much  thickened,  atid  their  lining  membrane  had  lost  its  polish, 
was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  appearance. 

There  was  some  conge^stion  of  the  arachnoid,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fiuid  in  the  veuirieles,  and  sections  of  the  brain  presented  more 
bloody  points  than  natural,  especially  on  the  left  side.  The  base  of 
the  brain  was  perfectly  healthy  on  the  right  side,  hut  there  was  great 
venous  congestion  beneath  the  middle  lobe  of  the  hemisphere;  the 
cerebral  veins  in  that  situation  were  distended  with  coagulum,  and 
their  coats  were  thickened.  Towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  left 
middle  lobe  were  four  apoplectic  effusions,  in  all  of  which  the  blood 
retained  its  natural  color.  Each  of  these  effusions  was  connected  with 
an  obstructed  and  distended  vein.  The  largest  clot  extended  an  inch 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  the  others  were  of  smaller  extent, 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  of  any  symptom  as  pathognomonic  of  this  oc- 
currence; it  usually  comes  on,  as  in  this  instance,  in  much  debilitated 
children,  and  though  it  generally  follows  some  injury  or  disease  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  brain,  you  will  bear  in  raind  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence  whenever  large  collections  of  pus  exist  in  any  jiart, 
and  will  draw  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis  in  the  event  of  head  symp- 
toms coming  on  in  such  circumstances. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Cbbohic  Htdbockpralitb — rarioos  conditions  nnder  which  fluid  collects  in  the  sknll 
— divided  into  the  external  and  the  internal — Bjmptoms  of  both  nearly  identical 
— changes  in  form  and  size  of  the  head — and  their  mode  of  production— coarse  of 
the  disease — termination  almost  always  fatal. 

IxTBBSAL  HTDBOCEPHALUS— important  questions  involved  in  its  pathology — frequent 
connection  with  malformation  of  brain — but  also  follows  inflammation  of  lining 
of  ventricles — description  of  post-mortem  appearances — case  illustrative  of  its 
connection  with  inflammation — process  of  cure  usually  mere  arrest  of  disease. 

BxTBiurAi.  HTDRocKPHALns — circumstances  in  which  it  exists — its  relation  to  hemor- 
rhage into  the  arachnoid.  Treatment,  of  both  forms  of  the  disease.  Importance, 
but  difficulty,  of  distinguishing  curable  and  incurable  oases — Oolis's  plan — Com- 
pression— Puncture — Cases  suited  for  each  mode  of  treatment. 

Wk  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  with  them  we  may  consider  that  we  have 
dismissed  the  most  important  class  of  diseases  of  that  organ.  Before 
we  pass,  however,  to  those  in  the  production  of  which  inflammation 
bears  no  part,  we  must  study  one  malady  which  forms  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  two. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  a  morbid  condition 
met  with  in  children  at  various  ages,  and  coming  on  in  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  congenital,  and  is  then  often,  though 
by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with  malformation  of  the  brain. 
In  subsequent  childhood,  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or  its  defi- 
ciency, or  the  existence  of  some  impediment  to  the  circulation  through 
the  organ,  are  conditions  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  give  rise 
to  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  or  upon  its  sur- 
face. Instances  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  are  on  record,  which  have 
succeeded  to  hemorrhage  into  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid ;  others,  that 
have  been  connected  with  wasting  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the 
supply  of  blood  being  inadequate  to  its  due  nutrition,  or  in  which 
obliteration  of  the  sinuses  by  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a  morbid 
growth  upon  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  has  interfered  with  the 
due  performance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  many  cases,  however, 
I  believe,  as  do  MM.  Kokitansky  and  Yrolik,'  that  the  disease  is  not 
a  mere  passive  dropsy,  nor  simply  a  consequence  of  arreste<i  cerebral 
development,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  slow  kind  of  inflammation 
of  the  arachnoid,  especially  of  that  lining  the  ventricles,  which  may 
have  existed  during  foetal  life,  or  may  not  have  attacked  the  child 
until  after  its  birth. 

'  BoUtuuky,  Pathologisohe  Anatomie,  vol.  ii.  p.  754  ;  Vrolilc,  Handboek  der  Ziek- 
tedondige  Ontlfledkunde,  Amsterdam,  1840,  8vo.,  p.  514-5;i7. 
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According  to  the  situation  in  which  the  fluid  collects,  a  division  has 
been  made  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  into  the  extermtl  and  the  internal; 
the  former  term  being  appliea  to  cases  in  which  the  fluid  collects  in 
the  sack  of  the  arachnoid;  the  latter^  to  those  in  which  it  accumulates 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  two  conditions  sometimes  coexist, 
but  generally  they  are  independent  of  each  other;  the  internal  hydro* 
ccphalus  being  the  more  frequent  and  the  more  important.  To  it, 
therefore,  we  will  first  direct  our  attention,  premising,  however,  that 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  varieties  are  so  nearly  identical  that  internal 
hydrocephalus  has  often  been  supposed  to  exist  in  cases  where  an 
examination  after  death  has  ascertained  that  the  fluid  was  in  reality 
situated  external  to  the  brain. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary.  "When  it  is  congenital^  indi- 
cations of  cerebral  disturbance  are  generally  apparent  from  the  infant's 
birth.  These  are  sometimes  serious;  such,  for  instance,  as  convulsions, 
recurring  almost  daily;  at  other  times,  tbey  are  comparatively  slight, 
and  consist  in  nothing  more  than  strabismus,  or  a  strange  rolling  of 
the  eyes  unattended  by  any  very  definite  sign  of  aflection  of  the  brain. 
The  size  of  the  head  generally  attracts  attention,  before  long,  and 
causes  importance  to  be  attaclied  to  symptoms  whicli  otherwise  might 
have  given  rise  to  but  little  anxiety.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
increased  size  of  the  bead  is  not  very  obvious  until  the  child  is  a  few 
weeks  old,  althongh  well-marked  symptoms  of  mischief  in  the  brain 
existed  from  its  birth.  Enlargement  of  the  head,  indeed,  is  by  no 
means  invariably  the  first  indication  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  In 
12  out  of  4.5  ca.ses,  fits,  returning  frequently,  had  existed  for  some 
weeks  before  the  head  was  observed  to  increase  in  size;  in  6,  the 
enlargement  of  the  head  succeeded  to  an  attack  resembling  acute 
hydrocephalus;  and  in  4  other  instances,  it  had  been  preceded  by 
some  well-marked  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance.  In  the  remain- 
ing 23  cases,  no  distinct  cerebral  symptom  preceded  the  enlargement 
of  the  head;  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  tsliilJ's  health  had  been 
noticed  to  be  failing  fur  some  time,  akhough  the  cause  of  its  illness 
was  not  apparent. 

In  whatever  way  the  disease  begins,  impairment  of  the  process  of 
nutrition  is  sure  to  be  one  among  its  earliest  symptoms.  The  child 
may  suck  well,  and,  indeed,  may  seem  eager  for  food,  but  it  loses  both 
flesh  and  strength;  and  often,  although  the  Ik-.hI  has  not  yet  attained 
any  disproportionate  size,  the  child  is  unable  to  support  it,  either 
losing  the  power  it  had  once  possessed,  or  never  attaining  that  which, 
with  its  increasing  age,  it  ought  to  acquire.  The  bowels  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  constipated.  Sometimes  diarrhcea  comes  on 
for  a  day  or  two;  but,  under  either  conditiun,  the  evacuations  are 
almost  always  of  an  unhealthy  character.  Thus  far,  indeed,  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  the  case  from  any  other  in  which  a  young  in- 
fant is  imperfectly  nourished;  but,  even  though  no  well-marked  cere- 
bral symptom  be  present,  occasional  attacks  of  heat  of  bead  will  bo 
observed,  attended  with  pulsation  or  tension  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
while  crying  and  restlessness  often  alternate  with  a  drowsy  condition, 
though  the  child  almost  always  sleeps  ill  at  ni<jht.    Id  many  instances, 
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too,  the  open  condition  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  excites  attention 
long  before  any  enlargement  of  the  head  becomes  perceptible. 

By  and  by,  however,  the  increased  size  of  the  head  grows  very 
manifest,  and  the  child's  physiognomy  soon  assumes  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
unossified  sutures  become  wider,  the  fontanelles  increase  in  size,  their 
angles  extend  far  into  the  sutures  in  which  they  terminate,  while  the 
fluid,  pressing  equally  in  all  directions,  tends  to  impart  a  globular 
shape  to  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is  contained.  Some  of  the  casts 
npon  the  table  afford  striking  illustrations  of  this  change  in  the  form 
of  the  cranium,  which  would  be  still  more  remarkable  were  it  not  for 
the  very  unequal  resistance  of  different  parts  of  its  parietes.  The 
bones  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  much  less  firmly  fixed  than  the 
others,  and  ossification  is  nowhere  so  tardy  as  at  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle,  and  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  parietal  bones.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head  is  eftected  by 
enlargement  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  by  widening  of  the  sagit- 
tal suture.  The  os  frontis  consequently  becomes  pushed  forwards, 
the  parietal  bones  are  driven  backwards  and  outwards,  and  the  occi- 
pital bone  downwards  and  backwards.  The  displacement  of  the  bones 
is  very  obvious  in  this  hydrocephalic  skull,  but  it  is  still  more 
striking  in  the  two  engravings  which  I  here  show  you.'  You  notice 
the  great  prominence  of  the  forehead,  and  the  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  parietal  bones,  which  are  driven  backwards  as  well  as  outwards, 
so  that  the  natural  relations  of  their  protuberances  are  altogether 
changed ;  while  in  this  remarkable  case  of  a  man  named  Cardinal, 
who,  though  hydrocephalic  from  his  infancy,  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  the  occipital  bone  lies  almost  completely  in  a  horizontal 
position.  You  will  observe,  too,  another  remarkable  alteration  pro- 
duced by  the  yielding  of  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  which 
are  driven  by  the  accumulating  fluid  from  a  horizontal  into  an  oblique 
direction.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  become  nearly  perpendicular, 
when,  by  contracting  the  orbits,  they  give  to  the  eyeballs  that  un- 
natural prominence,  and  that  peculiar  downward  direction,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus. 

Few  objects  are  more  pitiable  than  a  little  child  who  is  the  subject 
of  far-advanced  chronic  hydrocephalus.  While  the  skin  hangs  in 
wrinkles  on  its  attenuated  limbs,  the  enlarged  head  appears  full, 
almost  to  bursting,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  scalp;  and  the  scanty 
growth  of  hair  does  not  at  all  conceal  the  distended  veins  that  run 
over  its  whole  sur&ce.  The  size  of  the  skull,  too,  appears  greater 
than  it  really  is,  since  the  face  not  only  does  not  partake  of  the  en- 
largement, but  retains  its  infantile  dimensions  much  longer  than  natu- 
ral. The  eyes  are  so  displaced  by  the  altered  direction  of  the  orbitar 
plates  that  the  white  sclerotica  projects  below  the  upper  lid,  and  the 
iris  is  more  than  half  hidden  beneath  the  lower.    Often,  too,  there  is 

■  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  fasc.  x.  plate  iii.  fig.  1,  and  the  drawing  of  Cardinal's 
aknll,  in  Bright'd  Reports,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  plate  zxxv. 
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ft  considerable  degree  of  convergent  strabismus,  or  a  constant  rolling 
movement  of  the  eyeball,  which  the  child  is  unable  to  control;  orlbe 
pupil  is  dilated,  and  quite  insensible  to  light. 

i?he  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  that  attend  the  advance  of 
the  disease  differ  much  in  severity.  Sometimes  there  is  little  besides 
a  state  of  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  aggravated  at  intervals  when 
the  head  grows  hot  and  the  fontanelle  becomes  tense.  In  other  cases 
convulsions  occur  very  frequently  being  induced  by  extremely  slight 
causes,  or  coming  on  without  any.  In  several  instances  I  have  ob- 
served spasmodic  attacks  of  difficult  breathing,  attended  with  a  crow- 
ing sound  in  inspiration,  and  those  symptoms  which  constitute 
spasmodic  croup,  seizures  of  which  sometimes  come  on  even  Viefore 
there  is  much  enlargement  of  the  head.  But,  whether  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  slight  or  severe,  almost  every  case  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus has  pauses  in  its  course,  during  which  the  child  seems  to 
enjuy  a  comparative  immunity  from  suftering,  and  gains  flesh,  while 
its  head  ceases  for  a  time  to  enlarge.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
varjiible  than  the  frequency  of  these  pauses,  or  their  duration. 

Though  almost  every  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  fatal,  yet 
death  takes  place  in  very  different  ways.  Children  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  disease  are  almost  always  very  weakly:  hence,  they  often 
give  way  under  the  first  serious  illness  that  attacks  them,  and  are 
carried  off  by  maladies  totally  unconnected  with  their  head  affection ; 
while  many  others  sink  itilo  that  state  of  atrophy  by  which  the  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  is  often  accompanied,  and  die  exhausted.  Others 
are  carried  off  suddenly  by  convulsions,  or  fall  victims  to  some  severe 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  croup :  and  there  are  other  instances  in  which 
the  disease  seems  lighted  up  again  after  a  pause,  by  the  irritation  of 
teething,  or  by  some  trivial  accident,  and  death  is  preceded  by  the 
indications  of  acute  cerebral  mischief. 

The  pathology  of  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus  involves  questions 
not  merely  of  scientific  interest,  but  of  great  practical  moment;  for 
if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  some  observers  of  high  autho- 
rity have  arrived,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  effect  of  arrest  of 
the  development  of  the  brain,  all  therapeutical  i)rocee<iings  must  be 
worse  than  useless.  The  early  date  of  the  occurrence  of  its  symptoms, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lends  support,  indeed,  to  the  opinion 
that  the  causes  to  which  it  is  due  must  generally  have  existed  before 
birth;  for  I  find,  on  examination  of  the  history  of  54  cases,  18  of 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  that  some  indications  of  it 
were  observed  in  oO  of  this  number,  before  the  child  was  six  months 
old;  that  in  l-t  of  these  its  symjitoms  existed  from  birth;  and  that 
in  21  more,  they  appeared  before  the  completion  of  the  third  month. 
The  knife  of  the  anatomist,  too,  has  discovered  evidences  of  congenital 
malformation  c»f  the  brain,  in  some  instances  in  which  no  sign  of 
hydrocephalus  was  apparent  until  .several  weeks  after  the  child's  birth : 
a  fact  which  still  further  deepens  the  dark  colors  in  which  this  malady 
has  been  portrayed. 

Still,  large  as  is  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  have  existed  from  birth,  I  am  disposed  to 
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believe  the  exceptions  to  this  not  to  be  so  extremely  rnre  as  some 
imagioe,  and  am  further  of  opinion,  that,  even  in  cases  of  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
sach  as  produces  it  after  birth,  niay,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have 
excited  it  during  foetal  life. 

In  seven  post-mortem  examinations  of  children  affected  with  chronic 
internal  hydrocephalus,  who  died  at  the  respective  ages  of  Hi  months, 
3  years,  8  months,  19  months,  2  year.^,  3|  and  Sh  years,  I  found  the 
corpus  callosum  perfect  in  every  instance.  In  all,  also,  the  fornix 
was  present;  thrice  it  and  the  septum  lucidum  were  thickened  and 
toogfa ;  twice  they  were  found  torn  and  softened,  acute  hydrocephalus 
having  supervened  on  the  chronic  disease.  Once  the  septum  lucidum 
was  absent,  and  once  both  it  and  a  large  portion  of  the  fornix  also 
were  wanting.  In  one  case  the  state  of  the  membranes  lining  the 
ventricles  was  not  noted  ;  in  the  other  six  it  was  thickened,  four  times 
very  remarkably ;  and  twice  it  was  roughened  and  granular,  a  condi- 
tion which  is  also  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  fatal  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
cepbalas. 

"With  the  exception  of  one  instance,  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  coexisted  with  u  cancerous 
tumor  of  the  brain,  the  above  cases  constitute  the  whole  of  my  expe- 
rience of  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  chronic  internal  hydroce- 
phalus; and  they  certainly  tend  to  support  the  opinion  that  its  con- 
nection with  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  is  of  less  rare 
occurrence  than  some  observers  have  supposed.  The  granular  condi- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  lining  the  ventricles  varies  from  a  very  slight 
degree,  in  which  it  is  perceptible  only  in  certain  lighUs,  and  scarcely 
conveys  a  sense  of  roughness  to  the  finger,  to  an  unevenness  as  marked 
aa  that  of  shagreen,  or  even  to  a  condition  in  which  ihc  granulations, 
still  retaining  their  transparency,  become  distinct,  slightly  prominent, 
flattened  bodies,  a  third  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  as  I  once 
observed  them  to  be;  or  even  acquire,  as  Professor  Rokitansky  says,' 
distinct  pedicles,  and  hang  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles. 
These  granulations  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  usually  associated  with  traces 
of  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  at  other  parts,  while  they  are  met 
with  in  cases  where  the  ventricles  contain  no  excess  of  fluid,  and  in 
adults  as  well  as  in  children,*  and  are  f;ir  from  being  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  evidences  of  tubercular  dinease  either  in  the  brain  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  My  friend,  Dr.  Ormerod,  has  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  the  particulars  of  six  cases  in  which  he  observed 
this  granular  state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  in  the 
adult;  and  in  every  instance  it  was  associated  with  other  indications 
of  old  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.  More  recently,  too,  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Dr.  Kirkes,  from  his  large  opportunities  of  ob.se-vation 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  furnished  me  with  an  account  of 
24  cases,  in  20  of  which  the  subjects  were  adults,  the  lining  of  whose 
ventricles  presented  this  granular  condition  in  a  more  or  less  marked 

'  Patholopisohe  Anntomie,  vol.  \l.  p.  748. 

•  Th«  condition  was,  I  believe,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright  in  his  Medical  Reports, 
Tol.  II.  part  •!,  p.  693. 
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degree.  In  every  instance  it  was  associated  with  other  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain;  and  in  16  of  the  number  the  most  important  of 
these  appearances  were  such  as  indicated  the  arachnoid  in  other  parts 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  inflammation.* 

In  some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  this  drawing  by  Professor 
Vrolik'  of  the  brain  of  a  young  man  who  died  of  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus at  the  age  of  20 — a  false  membrane  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
one  or  other  ventricle,  and  may  even  occlude  the  foramen  of  Monro; 
an  accident  which,  by  interrupting  the  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  unequal  disten- 
sion of  the  two  ventricles,  and  the  great  want  of  symmetry  occasionally 
observed  in  hydrocephalic  skulls.  The  marks  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are,  moreover,  in  many  instances, 
very  evident;  and  there  is  often  an  extremely  abundant  efl'usion  of 
that  hyaline  matter  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  when  speaking  of  acute  hydrocephalus?. 

Lastly,  I  may  remark,  that  the  observation,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  that  the  cerebral  substance  has  been  simply  unfolded  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  so  that  even  when  of 
extreme  tenuity  the  gray  and  white  matter  could  still  be  distinguishe<l, 
proves  not  merely  that  the  brain  was  not  melted  down  by  the  action 
of  the  fluid,  but  also  that  its  accumulation  could  not,  in  these  instances, 
be  due  to  the  arrest  of  cerebral  development. 

Besides  the  evidence  which  post-mortem  examinations  often  furnish 
of  the  connection  of  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus  with  previous 
inflammatory  action,  the  history  of  the  patient's  illness  someiimca 
affonls  distinct  proof  of  its  occurrence.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
has  been  published  by  M.  Rilliet,  of  Geneva,'  in  the  case  of  a  little 
girl  lOj  years  old,  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  inflam- 
mation were  succeeded  by  those  of  chronic  disease  in  the  brain  which 
terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  four  months.  Ten  ounces  of  transpa- 
rent but  highly  albuminous  fluid  were  contained  in  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, the  lining  membrane  of  which  was  nearly  half  a  line  thick,  having 
a  gelatinous  appearance,  as  if  softened,  but  being  in  reality  so  tough 
that  it  could  be  torn  away  from  the  cerebral  substance  in  long  strips. 

Though  in  the  following  history  the  connection  between  the  acute 
and  the  chronic  evil  is  far  less  striking  than  in  M.  Killiet's  case,  yet  I 
think  few  will  refuse  to  admit  the  injury  to  the  head  and  the  subse- 
quent cerebral  symptoms  aa  the  first  steps  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
processes  which  led  to  the  distension  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
with  fluid,  and  to  the  development  of  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus. 

I  Of  the  34  cues  on  which  the  above  statements  are  founded,  8  occnrred  in  children 
under  10  years  old;  the  remainder  in  persons  of  18  and  upwards.  In  11  iastanoes,  U 
of  which  oocnrred  in  children,  the  graualar  condition  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles 
was  associated  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  brnin  or  its  meuibraues  ;  and  in  two 
others  tubercle  was  deposited  in  other  organs ;  but  in  the  remaining  ^1  cases  neither 
of  these  complications  existed. 

*  Traits  «ur  la  Hydrociphalie  Interne,  4to.  plate  iii.     Amsterdam,  1839. 

*  Archives  Q^u.  do  H6deciQe,  Deo.  1847. 
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A  little  girl,  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  was  healthy  when  born, 
and  continued  so  until  she  was  five  months  old,  when  she  fell  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  person  who  was  nursing  her,  and  on  the  same  day 
wna  taken  in  a  fit,  and  lay  stupid  and  senseless  for  some  hours.  She 
was  leeched  and  blistered  for  these  and  other  head  sj-mptoms  which 
the  parents  were  unable  to  describe  very  accurately,  and  to  all  appear- 
ice  recovered.  When  a  year  old,  however,  bead  symptoms  returned, 
id  for  several  weeks  convulsions  were  of  extremely  frequent  occur- 
rence; but  at  length  ceased.  About  that  time,  the  child  being  then  fif- 
teen months  old,  her  mother  first  noticed  that  her  head  was  beginning 
to  enlarge,  since  which  time  she  bad  had  no  return  of  fits,  but  the 
head  continued  to  increase  in  size  down  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw 
her,  she  being  then  just  three  years  old. 

Her  countenance  presented  all  the  peculiarities  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus in  a  very  marked  degree:  her  head  was  large,  measuring  20 
incheji  in  circumference,  and  13|  from  one  meatus  auditnrius  to  the 
other;  her  forehead  was  prominent,  and  her  eyes  were  directed  down- 
wards, while  her  body  was  very  ill  nourished.  Her  bowels  were 
regular,  her  bodily  functions  generally  natural,  and  she  was  very 
voracious.  She  was  by  no  means  stupid,  but  on  the  contrary  showed 
much  shrewdness,  though  she  waa  noisy  and  almost  constantly 
chattering. 

I  had  not  seen  her  above  once  or  twice,  when  she  was  attacked  by 
measles,  on  the  second  day  of  which  convulsions  came  on,  and  she 
sank  into  a  comatose  slate  interrupted  only  by  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  limbs,  and  died  in  this  condition  on  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness. 

The  head  was  examined  48  hours  after  death. 

The  bones  of  the  head  were  quite  firm  and  hard;  the  posterior 
fontanelle  was  closed,  but  the  anterior  was  open ;  its  diameter  in  either 
direction  being  about  3  J  inches. 

There  was  no  Quid  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  nor  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  membranes  either  at  the  vertex  or  base  of  the  brain. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  was  in  the  sub  arachnoid  tissue  and 
a  pint  of  perfectly  transparent  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  quite  flattened:  its  cortical  sub- 
stance was  of  natural  thickness,  the  white  substance  very  thin,  and 
expanded  around  the  ventricles,  which  were  dilated  to  four  times  their 
natural  size. 

The  white  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricles  was  quite  firm, 
and  separable  into  a  thin  tough  layer,  leaving  the  substance  of  the 
brain  quite  natural  beneath.  The  septum  lucidum  was  tough  and 
membranous,  and  much  thickened.  The  edges  of  the  foniix  were 
firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in- 
cluded between  thera  a  portion  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  membrane  lining  the  ventricles  was  universally  thickened; 
where  it  covered  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  commis- 
sures, and  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  was  not  only  peculiarly 
tough,  but  granular,  and  presented  an  appearance  just  like  shagreen. 

The  size  of  the  head  in  this  case  bad  been  increasing  but  slowly, 
and  probably,  had  the  child  not  been  cut  off  by  the  intercurrent  attack 
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of  measles,  the  eiTuaion  of  fluid  would  at  length  have  come  to  a  stand 
still,  and  the  hydrocephalus  would  have  been  cured;  at  least,  as  much 
as  hydrocephalus  usually  is.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  is  in 
general  no  cure  of  the  affection,  but  merely  an  arrest  of  its  progress; 
no  more  fluid  is  poured  out,  but  that  already  effused  is  unabsorbed; 
the  sutures  and  fontanelles  become  ossified,  and  the  enormous  size  of 
the  head  attracts  less  attention,  not  because  there  is  any  diminution  in 
its  dimensions,  but  because  the  disproportion  between  the  cranium 
and  the  face  becomes  less  striking,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
latter  as  the  child  grows  older.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  Professor 
Otto'  is  of  opinion  that  a  real  cure  ia  effected  by  an  increased  activity" 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  organ; 
the  fluid  being  absorbed,  and  nerve  matter  deposited  in  its  stead. 
This,  however,  is  in  all  probability  a  purely  exceptional  occurrence; 
and  the  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  who  survive  the  advance 
of  the  disease  still  have  their  lateral  ventricles  distendeil  with  fluid. 
This  was  all  that  occurred  in  the  well-known  case  of  Thomas  Cardi- 
ual,  whose  bust  I  here  show  you.  Having  been  hydrocephalic  from 
iniiincy,  he  yet  lived  to  the  age  of  29,  in  the  possession  of  a  tolerable 
amount  of  bodily  and  mental  activity.  On  examination  of  his  body 
after  death,  between  seven  and  eight  pints  of  fluid  were  found  in  his 
cranium.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  symptoms  exist  during 
life  which  show  clearly  enough  that  the  arrest  of  the  disease  differs 
widely  from  its  cure,  or  that  the  malady  of  the  brain  which  it  pro- 
duces, or' with  which  it  was  associated,  is  irreparable;  for  the  intellec- 
tual powers  are  generally  feeble,  and  the  temper  very  irritable,  while 
the  child  ia  often  unable  to  walk,  and  its  sight  is  very  imperfect. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  arach- 
noid, constituting  what  is  called  external  hydrocejihalus^  may  arise  from 
several  causes. 

1st,  The  commissures  of  the  distended  brain  may  yield,  and  a 
portion  of  the  whole  of  the  fluid  which  it  cont»ains  may  escape  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal,  whose  skull  contained  seven  or  eight  pints  of  fluid, 
while  ^'the  brain  lay  at  its  base,  with  its  hemispheres  opened  outwards 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book."* 

2d,  An  atrophied  condition  of  the  brain  may  exist,  and  fluid  may 
be  poured  out  to  till  up  the  vacuum  thus  produced  in  the  skull ;  and 
such  cases  are  generally  of  a  very  hopeless  kind,  the  defect  of  cerebral 
development  being  almost  always  the  result  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion or  of  intra- uterine  disease. 

Sd.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  sometimes  found*  in  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid,  as  the  result  of  hemorrhage  into  its  cavity,  and  of  the 
changes  subsequently  undergone  by  the  effused  blood.  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  who  have  most  ably  investigated  the  subject  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  arachnoid,  believe  that  chronic  hydrocephalus  frequently 
has  this  origin,     I  have  seen  a  few  cases  which  I  suspect  were  of  this 


'  Rokitansky's  Patholoj^sche  Anntoinie,  1st  ed.  vol.  ii.  p. 
*  Briglit'a  IlepurU,  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  A'i'A. 
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nature,  but  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  ray  suspi- 
cion by  a  postmortem  examination. 

In  cases  of  this  last  kind,  more  may  be  expected  both  from  nature's 
own  reparative  powers,  and  from  the  resources  of  art,  than  in  any 
other  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Unfortunately,  their  symptoms, 
as  I  have  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  other  less  hopeful  varieties  of  the  disease,  that  their  diag- 
nosis is  attended  by  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  and  must  be 
founded,  in  great  measure,  on  the  previous  history  of  the  patient. 
"  It  is  never  congenital,  but  generally  begins  about  the  tenth  month ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  time  when  the  teeth  begin  to  appear.  The 
head,  indeed,  enlarges  gradually,  but  does  not  acquire  so  large  a  size 
as  in  internal  hydrocephalus :  while,  lastly,  it  is  always  preceded  by 
repeated  convulsions,  or  by  some  other  form  of  active  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, which  marks  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage."' 

The  observation  has  often  been  made,  that  the  reputed  means  of 
cure  of  any  disease  are  generally  numerous  in  a  directly  inverse 
proportion  to  its  curability;  and  to  this  rule  chronic  hydrocephalus 
certainly  forms  no  exception:  "Its  remedies  have  been  derived,"  as 
Gblis  says,  "from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  include  almost  every 
kind  of  surgical  contrivance  and  pharmaceutical  compound."  It  would 
be  an  almost  endless  task  to  attempt  estimating  the  comparative  value 
of  them  all ;  and  I  think  it  more  useful  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
few  points  of  real  importance. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  you  can  do  no  permanent  good,  but  in  which  treatment 
must  fail,  not  because  it  is  improper,  but  because  the  malady  does  not 
admit  of  cure.  Such  cases  are  those  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  the  brain  is  associated  with  extensive  congenital  disease, 
or  malformation  of  the  organ.  If  aware  of  its  existence,  our  treatment 
would,  of  course,  be  simply  palliative,  and  our  eflforts  would  be  limited 
to  securing  euthanasia,  since  we  could  not  hope  to  avert  death.  We 
should  suspect  the  affection  to  be  incurable,  if,  though  the  head  were 
large,  and  its  ossification  very  imperfect,  the  forehead  were  low  and 
shelving ;  if  a  considerable  degree  of  paralysis  were  present,  if  con- 
vulsions occurred  daily  and  causelessly,  and  especially  if  these  or 
other  indications  of  serious  cerebral  disorder  had  existed  almost  from 
birth.  Unfortunately,  these  hopeless  cases  are  by  no  means  invariably 
characterized  by  peculiar  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of  functional 
disturbance  often  affords  but  a  very  incorrect  index  to  the  extent  of 
organic  lesion :  your  prognosis,  therefore,  must  always  be  most  guarded, 
and  even  when  you  see  every  reason  to  expect  success,  you  must  yet 
be  prepared  for  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  regard  a  case  as  hopeless,  and 
abstain  from  remedial  measures,  merely  on  account  of  the  head  having 
been  larger  than  natural  at  birth,  or  its  ossification  having  been  less 
advanced  than  usual,  since  we  have  evidence  of  perfect  recovery  from 

*  Legendre,  Recherches  Anatomo-pathologiques,  p.  135.  See  also  Rilliet  et  Barthez, 
op.  cit.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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chronic  hydrocephalus  in  cases  where  many  circumstances  had  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  the  disease  was  congenital.  The  state  of  tbe 
cerebral  functions  must  influence  your  prognosis  as  much  as  the  size 
of  the  head,  or  even  more. 

In  either  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the  success  of  treatment 
must  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  its  being  adopted  early,  but  in 
no  stage  of  the  disease  can  good  be  expected  from  violent  remedies; 
rough  measures  would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  patient  rather  than  the 
malady.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  be 
of  service,  than  that  which  Professor  Golis,  of  Vienna,  recommended 
as  the  result  of  many  years'  experience.  He  advises  that  the  head  of 
the  child  be  shorn,  or  its  hair  cut  close,  and  that  one  or  two  drachms 
of  the  mild  mercurial  ointment  be  rubbed  daily  into  its  scalp.  At  the 
same  time,  the  head  is  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a  flannel 
cap,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  the  perspiration  being  checked  by  the  cold 
air,  and  gr.  ^,  or  gr.  sa  of  calomel,  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  unless 
diarrhoia  come  on,  when  the  inunction  alone  must  be  employed.  This 
plan  should  be  persevered  in  for  thirty  or  forty  days,  when,  if  the 
patient  appear  improving,  the  remedies  may  be  very  gradually  dimi- 
niahed,  hut  the  cap  should  be  still  worn  even  after  the  inunction  has 
been  discontinued.  Should  no  great  improvement  appear  after  a  lapse 
of  six  or  eight  weeks,  some  mild  diuretic  may  be  conjoined  with  the 
other  remedies,  and  a  couple  of  issues  may  be  inserted  in  the  occiput. 
Fur  this  measure,  however,  I  have  always  substituted  the  frequeut 
ttpjdication  of  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  woollen  cap,  recommended  by  Golis,  often  seems  agreeable  to 
the  child,  but  .sometimes  I  have  had  to  discontinue  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  head  which  it  produced.  In  most  cases,  too,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  occasional  leeching,  in  order  to  subdue  the 
attacks  of  heat  of  head  and*  restlessness,  which  are  exacerbated  from 
time  to  time,  aud  often  attended  with  other  symptoms  that  threaten 
the  supervention  of  acute  disease. 

The  observation  that  in  some  cases  where  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  takes  place,  the  ossification  of  the  head,  pre- 
viously so  imperfect,  makes  rapid  advances,  and  the  bones  become 
early  united,  led  Mr.  Barnard,^  of  Bath,  to  imitate  nature's  processes, 
and  to  bandage  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  accumU' 
lating  fluid.  He  has  related  several  cases  of  the  successful  adoption 
of  this  practice,  though,  like  many  other  peraons,  he  rides  his  hobby 
rather  too  hard,  and  advocates  his  mechanical  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other 
treatment  in  some  cases.  Unless  you  apply  it  well  it  will  be  of  little 
service,  and  the  plasters  by  which  the  compression  is  exerted  will 
come  ofif.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  M.  Trousseau's  rules  for 
their  application.'  He  uses  strips  of  diachylon  plaster  about  ooe-third 
'of  an  inch  broad;  and  applies  them:  Ist,  from  each  mastoid  process 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  opposite  side ;  2d,  from  the  hair 

'  Cues  of  Chronic  Ilydrocpphalns,  &o.,  hy  J.  n.  Barnard,  8to.,  London,  1839. 
'  Joamal  de  HMeoiup,  April,  1S43. 
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at  the  back  of  the  neck  along  the  longitudinal  suture  to  the  root  of 
the  nose;  3d,  across  the  whole  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  differ- 
ent strips  shall  cross  each  other  at  the  vertex ;  4th,  a  strip  is  cut  long 
enough  to  go  thrice  round  the  head.  Its  first  turn  passes  over  the 
eyebrows,  above  the  ears,  and  a  little  below  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance, so  that  the  ends  of  all  the  other  strips  shall  project  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  circular  strip.  These  ends  are  next  to 
be  doubled  up  on  the  circular  strip,  and  its  remaining  two  turns  are 
then  to  be  passed  over  them  just  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first 
turn.  By  this  means  you  secure  a  firm,  and  equal,  and  very  powerful 
pressure  on  the  head.  You  must  watch  the  results  of  this  proceeding 
very  carefully,  and  loosen  the  plasters  if  symptoms  of  compression 
appear,  since  it  once  happened  to  M.  Trousseau,  from  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  that  the  fluid  acted  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  detaching  the 
ethmoid  bone  from  its  connections,  and  thus  occasioned  the  infant's 
death. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  whether  pressure  is  applicable  to  every 
case ;  and,  if  not,  when  it  should  be  employed  ?  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not answer  these  inquiries  so  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  cases  of  external  hydrocephalus,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded to  previous  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid,  will  be  found  better 
adapted  than  any  others  to  treatment  by  mechanical  means ;  while  I 
am  quite  sure,  from  actual  experience,  that  when  there  is  any  appear- 
ance of  active  cerebral  disease,  pressure  will  not  do  good. 

Puncture  of  the  cranium,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  is  an- 
other proceeding  which  has  been  occasionally  resorted  to  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  which  is  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  strongly  advocated  by  some  writers ;  not  merely  as  a  pallia- 
tive measure,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  but  as  a  means  of 
effecting  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease.  Opinion,  however,  is  much 
divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  the  statistics  of  which 
certainly  do  not  yield  any  very  encouraging  results.  Fifty-six  cases, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  published  some  years  ago,'  as  I  found 
them  recorded  in  various  publications,  yielded  a  proportion  of  fifteen 
alleged  recoveries ;  but  on  subjecting  these  cases  to  a  rigid  analysis, 
it  appeared  that  in  only  four  of  this  number  were  the  particulars 
recorded  with  sufficient  accuracy,  or  had  the  interval  since  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  been  long  enough,  to  warrant  our  admitting 
them  as  permanent  cures.  The  very  unfavorable  conclusions  which  I 
then  expressed  with  reference  to  this  operation  were  afterwards  criti- 
cized by  M.  Durand-Fardel,'  a  gentleman  whose  opinion  on  any  ques- 
tion connected  with  cerebral  disease  is  entitled  to  very  great  weight. 
He  observed  that,  while  it  is  admitted  that  in  a  few  cases  puncture  of 
the  cranium  has  been  followed  by  complete  and  permanent  cure,  its 
failure  on  other  occasions  was  often  manifestly  due  to  the  existence  of 
utterly  incurable  malformation  of  the  brain;  while  in  many  instances, 
though  the  operation  failed  to  efiect  a  cure,  yet  the  very  frequency 

>  In  the  Medical  Gazette,  April,  1842. 

*  In  the  Bulletin  G^n^rale  de  Th6rapentiqae,  vol  zxiii.  p  190. 


with  which  it  was  repeated  proved  that  in  itself  it  is  not  usually  at- 
tended with  any  considerable  danger.  Since,  ihen,  it  may  do  g<x)d — 
since,  if  it  should  fail,  its  failure  is  often  due  to  causes  which  no 
remedy  could  remove — since,  even  if  it  should  ilo  no  good,  yet  iu  the 
majority  of  instances  it  will  do  no  harm,  while  if  left  to  itself  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  to  a  fatal  result,  he  advo- 
cates its  performance  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Though  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  this  gentleman  rather  uuderrales  the  amount  of 
immediate  risk  attendant  on  the  operation,  yet  I  think  that  his  autho- 
rity ought  at  least  to  have  so  much  weight  with  you  as  to  prevent 
your  looking  upon  its  performance  as  altogether  unjustifiable,  and 
the  rather  since  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  frequently  the  result  of  previous 
inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane,  and  that  puncture  of  the 
cranium  may  therefore  contribute  lo  the  cure  of  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
ust  as  tapping  the  abdomen  does  to  the  cure  of  ascites.' 

I  should  regard  any  case  as  favorable  for  the  operation,  which,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  good  ground  for  believing  to  be  one  of  external 
hydrocephalus,  or  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  head  had  not  been 
attended  by  indications  of  active  cerebral  disease.  Though  less 
promising,  I  should  not  reject  the  operation  simply  because  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  bad  been  congenital;  while  I  should  always  be 
more  ready  to  operate  if  nutrition  were  well  performed  than  if  the 
chiUl  were  emaciated.  I  would  not,  however,  have  you  operate 
Bim|>ly  because  the  head  is  large;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  diminu- 
tion in  its  size  has  resulted  from  the  puncture,  but  only  arrest  of  its 
enlargement;  and  if  the  disease  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the  cerebral 
fuiiclions  tolerably  well  performed,  you  would  risk  much  with  the 
chance  of  gaining  but  very  little.  The  proper  situation  for  the  punc- 
ture is  the  coronal  suture,  about  an  inch  or  an  incli  and  a  half  from 
the  anterior  funlanelle.  A  fine  trocar  and  caimla  are  the  best  instru- 
ments; and  care  must  be  taken  not  merely  to  withdraw  only  a  very 
few  ounces  of  fluid  at  a  time,  but  lo  keep  up  pressure  both  during 
the  escape  of  the  fluid  as  well  as  afterwards. 

'  See,  inoreoT«r,  some  remaTka  on  this  operation,  and  oases  of  its  saocessful  per- 
fonaanoe,  in  Ihe  OmUsrr.  Mt'J.  Jalirbllclifir,  vol.  xxii,  p  27,  hy  Dr  Schopf-Mer»'l,  late 
of  Manchester,  and  previously  the  distinguislied  director  cf  tlie  Childreu'a  Hospital  at 
Pesth. 
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n  Braiit — asnallj  associated  with  general  disorder  of  untrition — 
coarse — seldom  directlj  fatal — nature  of  change  in  brain — altera- 
f  skull,  and  difference  from  chronic  hydrocephalus. — Treatment. — 

9t  or — case  illustrative  of  its  defeotiTe  development. — Wasting  of 

V  otracted  illness. — Temporary  retrocession  of  mental  powers  in 

g  illness. — Case  of  partial  atrophy. 

parents  is  sometimes  needlessly  excited  in  conse- 
.nt's  head  being  larger  than  common,  and  even 
lealth  be  good  the  relations  are  apprehensive  lest 
'.  with  water  in  the  brain.  Now  you  must  not  be 
t  -p  this  cry,  which  is  one  often  raised  by  nurses  and 

i  ^^i-sons,  or  to  suppose  that  every  large  head  is  therefore 

L.4uMaral;  for  one  child  may  have  a  bigger  head  than  another,  just 
as  it  may  have  a  bigger  hand  or  foot.  But  it  may  be  that  the  child's 
head  is  not  only  larger  than  natural,  but  that  well-marked  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disturbance  are  present,  and  you  may  feel  yourselves  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  case  is  one  of  incipient  chronic 
hydrocephalus.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  patient  may  in  many 
respects  confirm  your  original  diagnosis,  so  that  great  will  be  your 
surprise,  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  at  not  finding  a  drop  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  although,  when  you  opened  the  skull,  the 
cerebral  convolutions  had  appeared  flattened,  as  if  the  brain  were 
greatly  distended  with  fluid. 

Individual  cases  of  this  kind  had  been  mentioned  by  medical 
writers  at  different  times,  but  Laennec'  was  the  first  who  drew  atten- 
tion to  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  a  condition  resembling  chronic 
hydrocephalus  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  it.  It  has  since  then  been  frequently  noticed,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  an  undue  importance  has  not  sometimes  been  attached  to  it,  as 
though  it  were  of  much  more  common  occurrence  than  you  will  really 
find  it  to  be  in  practice. 

I  have  placed  upon  the. table  a  cast  taken  from  the. head  of  a  child 
who  was  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  whose  very  re- 
markable case  is  related  by  Dr.  Watson."  lie  came  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Dr.  Sweatman  when  two  years  old,  and  his  head,  which  had 
been  gradually  increasing  from  the  age  of  six  months,  was  then  so 
large  as  by  its  weight  to  prevent  the  child  from  continuing  long  in  the 
upright  posture.     The  boy  was  active  and  lively,  though  thin.     He 

'  Journal  de  M6decine,  Chirnrgie,  et  Pharmacie,  1806,  t.  xi.  p.  6C9. 
>  Lectures,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  ^5. 
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had  Tiever  any  fit  or  convulsion,  but  occasionally  seemeJ  uneasy,  and 
would  then  relieve  himself  by  laying  his  head  upon  a  chair.  He  had 
never  squinted,  nor  was  he  subject  to  drowsiness  or  starting  during 
his  sleep,  and  his  pupils  contracted  naturally.  His  appetite  was  good, 
and  all  the  animal  functions  were  well  performed.  The  case  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  chronic  hydrocephalus;  but  no  urgent  symptoms 
being  present,  active  remedies  were  not  employed.  About  six  months 
afterwards  the  child  died  of  infiammation  of  the  chest,  and  Dr.  Sweat- 
man  examined  the  head.  It  measured  12  inches  from  ear  to  car  over 
the  vertex,  13  inches  from  the  superciliar}'  ridges  to  the  occipital,  and 
21  inches  in  circumference.  The  anterior  fontanelle,  which  was  quite 
flat,  measured  2^  inches  by  IJ  across  its  opposite  angles;  the  poste- 
rior fontanelle  was  completely  closed,  as  was  the  frontal  suture.  The 
skull  generally  was  increased  in  thickness;  the  morbid  appearances 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  quite  trivial;  the  ventricles  were 
empty,  not  dilated;  the  convolutiona  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  re- 
tained their  proper  rounded  shape.  The  medullary  matter,  however, 
presented  a  very  unusual  vascularity. 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  great  size  which  the  head  attained 
that  I  have  quoted  this  history,  but  becau.se  it  affords  an  instance  of 
the  overgrowth  of  the  brain  unconnected  with  any  general  disorder  of 
the  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare,  for  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  brain  is  usually  only  one  manifestation  of  a  deep- 
seated  disorder  of  the  nutritive  process,  and  is  met  with,  in  connection 
with  rickets  or  scrofula,  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  a  crowded  city,  or  in 
the  unliealthy  valleys  of  mountainous  didtricts,  where  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism are  endemic. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  London  have  occurred  in  infants  about  six  or 
eight  months  old.  Their  history  had  usually  been  that,  without  any 
definite  illness,  the  children  had  lost  tbeir  ap]ielile,  and  grown  by  de- 
grees dull  and  apathetic,  though  restless  and  uneasy.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  apathy,  this  restlessness  is  often  very  considerable,  though 
it  does  not  show  itself  in  cries  so  much  as  in  a  state  of  general  unea- 
sirl•^ss,  and  in  frequent  starlings  from  sleep.  Short  gleams  of  cheer- 
fulness occur  when  the  children  are  awake,  but  these  arc  usually  very 
transient.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  even  when  its 
size  is  not  much  greater  than  natural  it  hangs  backwardj  or  to  one 
side,  as  if  the  muscles  were  too  weak  to  support  it.  If  placed  in  its 
cot,  a  child  who  is  thus  affected  bores  with  it;j  occiput  in  the  pillow, 
while  its  head  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occur  without  any  evident  cause,  but  threat- 
enings  of  their  attack  are  much  more  frequent  than  their  actual  occur- 
rence, the  child  awaking  suddenly  with  a  start  and  a  peculiar  cry,  like 
that  of  spasmodic  croup,  the  aurlace  turning  livid,  and  the  res[>iration 
becoming  difficult  for  a  few  momenta,  and  the  symjitoms  then  sub- 
siding of  their  own  accord.  Sui;h  attacks  may  issue  in  general  con- 
vulsions, which  may  terminate  fatally;  but  infants  thus  affected  do 
not  by  any  means  invariably  die  of  the  cerebral  disorder,  but  being 
weakly,  they  are  often  cut  off  by  the  first  malady  which  attacks  them. 
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If  life  be  prolonged,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  is  imperfectly  performed:  the  child  loses  flesh  and 
looks  out  of  health,  and  enlargement  of  the  wrists  and  ankles  shows 
the  connection  between  this  disease  and  rickets — a  connection  which 
becomes  more  evident  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  chikVs  life. 
When  the  child  survives  infancy,  or  when,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  do  not  come  on  until  den- 
tition has  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  convulsions  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Complaints  of  headache,  however,  are  frequent 
and  severe;  and,  though  drowsy  in  the  daytime,  the  child  generally 
rests  ill  at  night,  and  oflen  awakes  crying  and  alarmed.  Besides 
these  symptoms  too,  the  child  has  occasional  attacks  of  feverishness, 
with  great  increase  of  the  headache,  and  giddiness,  which  last  for  a 
few  hours  or  a  day,  and  then  subside  of  their  own  accord,  while  it 
grows  by  degrees  more  and  more  dull  and  listless,  and  its  mental 
powers  beoome  obviously  impaired. 

It  happens,  in  some  cases,  that,  as  the  child  grows  older,  these  symp- 
t  ms  become  less  and  less  severe;  the  health  improves,  the  rickety 
deformity  of  the  limbs  gradually  disappears,  and  the  infant  who  had 
excited  so  much  solicitude  becomes  at  length  a  healthy  child.  There 
is  a  termination  in  complete  idiocy,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  this 
country,  but  some  years  ago  I  observed  some  instances  of  it  in  the 
Hospital  for  Cretins,  which  then  existed  near  InterlacKen ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  association  of  cretinism  and  idiocy  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  by  no  means  of  unusual  occurrence.  Death  is  not  often 
the  direct  result  of  the  affection  of  the  brain,  but  generally  takes  place 
owing  to  the  supervention  of  some  other  disease.  The  aftectiona, 
however,  which  prove  most  fatal  are  those  which  favor  cerebral  con- 
gestion— such  as  hooping  cough,  or  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
scarlatina. 

You  must  not  infer  that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  existed  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  organ  may  appear  to  be  large,  and  its 
«0Q volutions  somewhat  flattened,  although  the  ventricles  are  free  from 
fluid.  The  weight  and  apparent  size  of  the  brain  are  much  influenced 
by  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within  it,  and  it  may  appear  too 
large  for  the  skull  simply  because  the  vessels  are  overfull,'  In  true 
hypertrophy,  on  the  couirary,  the  brain  is  generally  pale  and  antomic, 
unless  death  should  chance  to  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  cerebral  congestion.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  process  one 
of  mere  increased  growth,  but  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  is  modified 
in  character,  as  well  as  increased  in  activity.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  is  but  little  involved  in  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  color 
being  somewhat  paler  than  natural,  it  shows  scarcely  any  alteration. 
The  white  matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  paler  and  firmer  than  in  a 
state  of  health ;  and  Professor  Eokitansky*  states,  as  the  result  of 
many  microscopical  examinations,  that  its  augmented  bulk  is  not 
produced  either  by  the  development  of  new  nervous  fibrils,  or  by  the 

'  See  Mauthner's  elftborate  tables  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  rarioas  circnm- 
stancei,  lib  cit ,  suot.  r. 
'  Lib,  cit.,  vol.  U,  p.  771. 
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enlargement  of  those  already  existing,  but  by  an  increase  in  the  inter- 
mcfliule  granular  matter.  These  changes,  too,  do  not  afiect  indiffer- 
ently all  parts  of  the  brain,  but  are  confined  to  the  hemispheres,  and 
do  not,  implicate  either  the  base  of  the  organ  or  the  cerebellum. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  the  only  affection  with  which  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain  is  liable  to  beconfounded:  the  diagnosis  between  the  two 
affections  is  often  by  no  means  easy,  though  it  is  of  much  importance 
with  reference  both  to  our  prognosis  and  our  treatment,  for  we  should 
have  more  hope  of  the  recovery  of  a  child  whose  brain  is  merely 
hypertrophied,  than  of  one  whose  brain  is  distended  with  fluid,  while 
the  means  by  which  we  should  endeavor  to  efiect  a  cure  would  differ 
widely  in  tiie  two  cases.  The  history  of  the  patient  would  afford  so(ne 
help  towards  determining  this  question  ;  for  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  generally  come  on  earlier,  and  soon  grow  much  more 
serious,  than  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance is  throughout  much  more  marked  in  uisea  of  the  former  than  in 
those  i>f  the  latter  kind.  The  form  and  size  of  the  head,  too,  present 
peculiarities  by  which  you  may  often  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  conditions.  Both  diseases  are  attended  by  enlargement  of  the 
head,  and  in  both  the  ossification  of  the  skull  is  very  tardy,  but  the 
bend  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size  in  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  neither  are  the  fi>ntanelle3  and  sutures  so 
widely  open.  The  skull  likewise  presents  some  peculiarities  in  form, 
which  are  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
observers,  though  i  must  own  that  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
how  they  are  produced.  The  head  not  merely  shows  no  tendency  to 
assume  the  rounded  form  characteristic  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  but 
its  enlargement  is  first  apparent  at  the  occiput,  and  the  bulging  of  the 
hind  i»ead  continues  throughout  especially  striking.  The  forehead 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  prominent  and  overhanging,  but 
the  eye  remains  deep  sunk  in  its  socket,  for  no  change  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  orbilar  plates,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  fluid  within  the  brain,  and  which  gives  to  the  eye  that  unnatural 
prominence,  and  that  peculiar  downward  direction,  which  are  so 
striking  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  In  hydnwephalus  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  tenac  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  within  ;  but  when  the  brain  is  hypertrophied,  there  is  no 
prominence,  but  an  actual  depression  in  this  situation.  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  this  condition  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the 
depression  not  being  limited  to  the  anterior  fontanelle,  but  being  ob- 
servable at  all  the  sutures;  and  you  may  notice  something  of  the 
kind  in  this  cast. 

When  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  occurs  in  the  adult,  the  symptoms 
that  arise  are,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  compression  which  the 
organ  undergoes  from  its  bony  case  being  too  small  to  contain  it. 
These  symptoms  are,  of  course,  obscure  ;  white,  even  if  the  nature  of 
the  affection  could  be  recognized,  its  cure  must  bo  hopeless.  In  the 
infant^  however,  and  the  child  whose  head  is  incompletely  ossified,  the 
innnediate  consequences  of  the  evil  are  far  less  serious,  while  some 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  judicious  employment  of  remedie^^ 
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Since  over-development  of  the  brain  in  childhood  is  almost  always 
associated  with  general  disorder  of  the  processes  of  growth  and  nutri- 
tion. "We  are  not,  indeed,  acquainted  with  any  means  by  which  we 
can  directly  check  the  morbid  increase  of  the  brain,  but  all  our  efibrts 
should  be  turned  towards  improving  tlie  general  health,  while  we  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  cerebral  symptoms  only  in  so  far  as  their 
urgency  may  render  it  absolutely  necessary.  The  child,  therefore, 
must  not  be  dosed  with  calomel  merely  because  its  head  is  aflected, 
though  the  deficient  secretion  of  bile  may  often  render  the  employ- 
ment of  small  doses  of  mercurials  necessary.  Similar  restrictions 
would  apply  to  depletion,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  hypertrophied 
brain  is  characterized  by  a  want  of  blood  rather  than  by  its  super- 
abundance; but,  nevertheless,  occasional  attacks  of  cerebral  congea- 
liou  may  render  local  depletion  necessary,  and  the  exacerbations  of 
headache,  with  vertigo  and  fever,  will,  if  severe,  be  often  benefited  by 
its  employment.  I  have  now  and  then  tried  counter  irritation  by 
means  of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed  into  the  back  of  the  neck, 
with  much  relief  to  the  head  symptoms,  in  the  case  of  children  who 
were  suffering  from  the  indications  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  but 
I  should  fear  to  have  recourse  to  this  measure  in  infants.  In  them, 
indeed,  one  of  our  Qrst  efforts  must  be  to  relieve  the  brain  from  the 
constant  irritation  to  which  it  is  exposed  when  the  child  is  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  head  rcvSts  on  theyieldinij;  and  imperfectly 
ossified  occiput.  For  this  purpose,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  suggestion  of  a  German  physician,  Dr.  Elsiisser,'  and  have  a  small 
horsehair  cushion  prepared  for  the  child's  head  to  rest  on,  a  piece 
being  cut  out  of  it  large  enough  to  receive  the  occiput.  In  cases 
both  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  and  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  I 
have  seen  tlie  adoption  of  this  simple  contrivance  followed  by  almost 
immediate  cessation  of  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  head,  and  by  quiet 
sleep  in  its  cot,  to  which  perhaps  for  weeks  before  the  child  had  been 
a  stranger. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  child  who  suffers  from  this  aftection  should 
Bleep  entirely  without  covering  to  the  head.  The  profuse  perspiration 
of  the  head  is  more  effectually  checked  by  a  thin  linen  cap,  which 
may  be  changed  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  while  at  the  same  lime 
the  child  is  saved  from  the  danger  of  catching  cold. 

While  these  hygienic  proceedings,  which  have  especial  reference  to 
the  bead,  are  attended  to,  the  child  should  be  daily  sponged  with  salt 
and  water,  or  with  sea  water,  if  it  be  possible  to  remove  it  to  some 
place  on  the  coast,  such  as  Brighton-,  or  it  would  probably  be  bene- 
fitted by  immersion  in  a  tan-bath,  in  which  it  should  remain  for 
several  minutes.' 


'  Der  weiehe  Hinterkopf.     8to.  p.  205.     Stuttgart,  1843. 

*  The  tan-hath,  which  I  have  employed  with  very  marked  benefit  In  the  case  of 
weakly  and  rickety  pliildren  among  the  poor,  is  prepared,  as  directed  by  Dr.  ElsUsser, 
by  bfiiling  three  liandruls  of  braised  oak  bark  tied  up  in  a  liiieii  bag,  in  three  quarts 
of  water  for  half  an  lidur,  and  adding  the  decoetion  ti>  the  water  of  the  eliild's  bath. 
Tljese  baths  fihould  lie  applied  tepid,  and  their  use  should  be  continued  every  day  for 
scTcral  weeks. 
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The  remedies  under  the  continued  use  of  which  I  have  seen  tbe 
most  good  result,  are  the  extract  of  bark,  from  which  3'ou  may  pass 
to  tbe  preparations  of  iron — such  as  Vinum  Ferri,  or  the  ferrocitrate 
of  quinine.'  I  have  not  made  much  trial  of  the  iodide  of  pota.ssium, 
since  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  some  more  decided  tonic 
appeared  necessary.  I  have,  however,  given  the  syrup  of  the  iodide 
of  iron  sometimes  with  advantage  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  tendency 
to  rickets  was  well  marked,  I  have  observed  a  most  decided  improve- 
ment follow  the  use  of  the  cod-liver  oil  in  doses  of  a  drachm  twice 
a  day  for  a  child  of  three  years  old.  I  may  just  mention  that,  not- 
withstanding its  nauseous  taste,  this  medicine  is  usually  readdy  taken 
by  children,  some  of  whom  even  become  fond  of  it. 

With  reference  to  diet,  it  will  probably  be  desirable,  if  the  child  be 
not  weaned,  to  obtain  for  it  a  healthy  wet-nurse;  while,  after  weao- 
ing,  a  diet  of  milk,  with  an  egg  once  or  twice  daily,  will  often  agree 
better  than  any  other  fotxi.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  feeble,  a  preponderance  of  farinaceou8 
food  is  not  desirablej  while  the  child  may  with  safety  be  allowed  a 
little  veal  broth  or  beef-tea  daily,  or  even  a  little  meat  if  it  have  cut 
some  of  its  molar  teeth. 

Cases  of  partial  hyperlrophy  of  the  brain  are  on  record,  in  which 
one  hemisphere  alone  was  affected,  or  in  which  some  one  or  more  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  brain  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  size,  whilst 
the  rest  of  tbe  organ  deviated  ia  no  respect  from  its  normal  condition. 
An  instance  of  the  kind  you  see  represented  in  this  drawing  of  Dr. 
Mauthner'8,*iu  which  the  right  optic  thalamus  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  in  a  girl  of  three  years  old.  In  cases  of  this  sort  sometimes  no 
syniptoms  are  present,  and  the  anomaly  is  only  accidentally  disco- 
vered after  death;  whilst  in  others,  although  there  are  indications  of 
cerebral  disturbance,  yet  they  are  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  evil  of  which  they  are  the  expression. 

There  is  a  condition  of  tbe  brain  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which 
we  have  been  examining,  in  which  the  organ  falls  below  tbe  natural 
size,  or  in  which  afrophij  of  th  hmin  exists.  I  do  not  refer  here  to 
those  cases  where  the  brain  ia  imperfectly  formed,  the  head  exceed- 
ingly aniall,  and  the  child  idiotic  from  birth  ;  but  this  state  of  micro* 
cephalus  appears  sometimes  to  come  on  afterwards,  owing  probably, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  premature  closure  of  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures.  Such  a  case  I  saw  several  years  ago,  when  a  woman  brought 
to  me  her  boy,  who  was  three  years  old,  the  elder  of  two  children  of 
perfectly  healthy  parents,  none  of  whose  relatives  had  ever  shown  any 
sign  of  consumption,  idiocy,  or  mental  derangement.  "When  born, 
this  boy  was  perfectly  well  formed,  neither  did  he  present  any  pecu- 
liarity till  he  was  six  months  old,  when  his  mother  began  to  observe 
that  he  did  not  look  any  one  in  the  face,  and  that  he  seemed  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  anything.  When  eight  months  old,  bo  began  to 
have  fits,  which  had  si  nee  returned  about  once  a  week,  being  preceded 
by  extreme  restlessness  for  a  day  or  two.    The  fits  lasted  for  a  quarter 


I  See  FonnaliB,  Nob.  3  and  4,  at  page  56. 


*  Lib.  oit.,  plat«  i.  and  p.  189. 
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of  an  hour;  thej  were  attended  bj  convulsive  raovemeats  of  both 
sides,  and  followed  by  drowsiness,  which  continued  for  some  days. 
The  child  ate  and  drank,  though  not  heartily,  and  he  seemed  anxious 
for  food.  Ue  did  not  distinguish  between  what  was  nice  and  what 
was  nasty,  swallowing  ifll  things  with  the  same  readiness,  though  de- 
glutition appeared  to  be  difficultly  performed.  He  Lad  cut  all  liia  teeth, 
be  seemed  tolerably  wel!  nourished,  and  his  body  and  limbs  were  well 
formed.  Ho  was,  however,  quite  anable  to  stand  ;  he  passetl  his  urine 
and  feces  under  him  without  appearingj  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  it,  and  he  seemed  destitute  of  every  glimmering  of  understanding. 
His  mother  said  that  his  head  was  smaller  than  that  of  her  infant 
which  was  only  six  months  old.  It  measured  seventeen  inches  in  cir- 
camference  around  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  eleven  inches 
across  the  head  from  the  centre  of  the  meatus  of  one  ear  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  forehead  was  extremely  narrow,  and 
the  head  shelved  upwards  quite  in  a  sugar-loaf  shape.  All  the  sutures 
and  fontanelles  were  firmly  ossified,  but  I  have  unfortunately  omitted 
lo  record  at  what  age  they  became  so.  I  never  saw  this  boy  again, 
but  two  or  three  similar  cases  have  since  come  under  my  notice.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  them,  for  their  cure  is  manifestly 
quite  hopeless,  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  interest  us  as  patho- 
logists, they  scarcely  concern  us  as  practical  physicians. 

Of  much  higher  practical  importance  are  those  instances  in  which 
the  Oram  of  children  uasCes  durmg  long  conlinned  illntss.  T'he  scalp,  in 
8ucb  cases,  will  usually  be  found  bloodless,  the  fontanelles  collapsed,  and 
the  process  of  ossification  will  be  seen  to  have  been  unusually  tardy, 
Fluid  will  be  found  within  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  efl'used  into 
the  subjacent  pia  mater.  The  brain  will  be  far  from  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  so  that  a  knife  may  be  passed  in  many  places 
between  it  and  the  cranial  walls.  The  sulci  between  the  convolutions 
appear  unusually  deep,  and  fluid  will  be  found  both  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles,  as  well  as  in  the  pia  mater.  The  cere- 
bral substance  is  pale,  and  its  texture  firmer  than  usual. 

The  important  point  about  such  cases  is,  that  cerebral  symptoms 
and  frequently  recurring  convulsions  may  he  observed  in  a  child 
whose  brain  is  nevertheless  not  diseased,  but  too  feeble  and  too 
wasted  to  perform  its  functions.  If,  then,  you  find  indications  of 
cerebral  disturbance  come  on  in  infants  who  have  been  exhausted  and 
emaciated  by  previous  illness,  you  must  not  interpose  too  hasLly  with 
remedies  directed  against  a  supposed  disea.se  of  the  brain,  but  bethink 
you  whether  these  symptoms  may  not  be  merely  the  signs  of  the  bruin 
having  become  unequal  to  its  duties  from  its  having  been  imperfectly 
Dourished :  and  do  not,  without  consideration,  abandon  the  tonic  plan 
of  treatment  which  you  had  been  previously  pursuing. 

It  is  only  in  infants  that  accidents  of  this  grave  nature  are  likely 
to  ensue,  from  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain  consequent  on 
protracted  illness:  but  symptoms  arise  in  older  children,  in  similar 
circumstances,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  parents. 
In  children  who  have  but  lately  learned  to  talk,  1  have  sometimes 
known  loss  of  speech  follow  a  long  illness,  the  child  being  too  weak  to 
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talk,  just  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  too  weak  to  walk.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  child  apparently  regains  its  previous  health,  and  yet 
makes  no  efforts  to  articulate,  even  for  two  or  three  months.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  I  have  seen  parents  thrown  into  great  anxiety  from  the 
fear  lest  the  child's  continued  silence  should  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
tellect having  become  impaired  during  its  illness.  I  imagine  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  the  child  has  forgotten  during  its  illness  much 
of  its  newly-acquirod  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  some  lime  before  it 
again  feels  equal  to  the  mental  effort  of  shapiug  its  ideas  into  words. 
Usually,  however,  when  it  begins  to  make  the  eflTort,  it  recovers  its 
speech  rapidly;  and  you  may  therefore  console  the  parents  with 
this  prospect. 

Even  a  manifest  retrocession  of  the  intellectual  endowments  should 
not  be  regarded  with  too  much  anxiety,  when  it  has  followed  some 
long-continued  disease,  for  it  may  be  the  result  of  mere  weakness; 
the  vacant  look,  the  unmeaning  laugh,  and  the  silly  manner,  gradually 
disappearing  as  the  child  gains  strength.  The  brain  seems  to  regain 
its  lower  powers,  and  to  perforin  its  humbler  functions,  before  it  re- 
sumes its  nobler  office  as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Partial  atropfa/^  like  partial  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  may  occur 
we  know  not  why,  and  may  be  discovered,  after  death,  where  the 
existence  of  cerebral  disease  had  never  been  suspected ;  or  we  may 
find  the  explanation  of  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms,  which  had 
existed  during  life,  in  a  wasted  condition  of  some  portion  of  the  organ. 
This  state  may  be  the  result  of  original  confirmation,  or  it  may  come 
on  as  the  result  of  disease,  in  which  latter  case  the  substance  of  the 
wasted  portion  of  the  brain  is  usually  found  to  be  much  firmer  than 
natural.  We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  this  change  is  eOected  ;  but  it  is  thought  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  remote  consequence  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  in  others,  to  be  induced  by  a  slow  kind  of  iriilammotion.  One 
case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  my  own  notice,  which,  for  its  rarity, 
I  will  relate  to  you. 

The  patient  was  a  little  girl,  aged  three  years  and  ten  months,  the 
child  of  phthisical  parents,  but  whose  health,  though  delicate,  had 
never  been  interrupted  by  any  serious  illness  until  she  had  an  attack 
of  remittent  fever  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  lb45;  she  re- 
covered from  it  without  any  bad  symptom,  and  seemed  doing  pretty 
Well  for  about  a  month,  when  she  became  sleepy  and  heavy,  and 
feverish,  for  which  symptoms  she  was  brought  to  me  on  May  Ulth. 
After  being  under  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treatment  for  a  week,  she  got 
better,  and  was  beginning  to  walk  about  again,  when  she  awoke  one 
morning  with  ber  face  drawn  to  one  aide — a  condition,  however, 
which  did  not  continue.  When  she  attempted  to  walk,  it  was  noticed 
that  she  halted  very  much  on  her  left  leg,  and  that  it  sometimes  gave 
way  under  her,  so  that  she  fell  down  on  that  siile,  and  then  turned 
round  upon  her  back.  She  had,  besides,  but  little  power  with  her 
left  hand  and  arm,  so  that  she  could  not  gnjsp  anything  firmly,  nor 
hold  it  steadily.  The  child'.-?  bowels  were  at  that  time  constipated  :  I 
purged  her  freely,  and  sent  her  into  the  couulry,  whence  she  returned 
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in  the  beginning  of  August,  much  iraproveil  in  every  respect,  though 
still  limping  a  little  with  the  left  leg,  and  using  her  right  arm  in  pre- 
ference to  the  left.  At  the  eod  of  September  I  saw  her  again,  she 
having  then  a  bad  impetiginous  eruption  on  the  scalp,  whic-h  was 
treated  with  warm  poultices  and  water  dressing ;  when,  on  October 
6tli,  she  began  to  limp  with  her  right  leg,  just  as  she  had  previously 
done  with  her  left;  though  in  other  respects  she  continued  pretty  well. 
Od  October  17th,  the  affection  of  th% right  leg  was  a  good  deal  less. 
marked;  but  the  child  now  became  unwilling  to  walk,  often  turning 
giddy,  and  always  catching  hold  of  something  by  which  to  steady 
herself.  When  attempting  to  walk,  she  often  fell  down  into  a  sitting 
posture;  and  then  would  sit  on  the  floor,  laughing  loudly.  Fits  of 
nncontrollable  laughter  often  came  on  without  any  cause,  and  the  face 
began  to  assume  an  idiotic  expression.  There  was  occasionally  slight 
inward  strabismus  of  both  eyes,  but  the  pulse  was  soft  and  undis- 
turbed  ;  the  bowels  were  regular,  and  the  evacuations  natural,  and  the 
child  rested  well  at  night,  though  her  head  was  often  rather  hot.  A 
week  afterwards  there  was  no  new  symptom,  except  that  the  child  kept 
her  neck  quite  stiflf,  as  though  she  feared  to  move  it.  Her  head  grew 
hotter,  and  she  began  to  have  a  frequent  teasing  cough,  while  her 
power  of  walking  varied  almost  every  day ;  she  now,  too,  grew  mora 
restless  at  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  frequent  convulsive 
twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities  came  on,  and  the 
left  eye  became  permanently  turned  inwards.  She  had  no  sleep  in 
the  night;  general  convulsions  came  on  at  8  A.  M.on  the2Sth,and  she 
died  convulsed  two  hours  afterwards. 

I  found  some  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands,  but  none 
in  the  brain,  where  I  had  expected  to  discover  it.  The  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum,  however,  was,  as  you  see  both  in  this  draw- 
ing and  in  the  preparation  itself,  fuUy  a  third  smaller  than  the  right; 
it  was  of  extremely  firm  consistence,  quite  leathery,  and  on  making  a 
section  of  it,  its  surface  presented  a  rose  tint.  The  halves  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  oblongata  were  of  equal  size,  as  were  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  this  condition  was 
not  congenital,  since  the  two  halves  of  the  skull  were  of  equal  size, 
and  the  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  interior  of  its  base  were 
precisely  similar  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  little  fluid  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  but  none  in  the  ventricles;  a  state  of  general  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  being  the  only  other  remarkable 
appearances. 

The  spinal  cord  could  not  be  examined. 

There  was  no  trace  of  any  old  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  cerebellum,  though  the  symptoms  that  occurred  in  May,  and  the 
subsequent  gradual  improvement  of  the  patient,  aro  not  easily  expli- 
cable on  any  other  supposition  than  that  hemorrhage  had  at  that  time 
taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  history  of  the  case 
presents  another  difficulty,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  disease  was 
seateii  on  the  same  side  as  that  to  which  the  .^lymptoms  had  been  chietly 
referred.     Another  problem  which  1  cannot  pretend  to  solve  is,  why 
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the  paralysis  should  in  the  first  instance  have  uffocted  the  left  side, 
while  on  the  occurrence  of  the  relapse  in  October,  the  right  leg  was 
palsied.  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  tlie  bare  relation  of 
tbis  history. 


LECTURE  XL 

Hydbockfhaloid  Disbabs — often  aucceeda  to  s^mpathetio  distarbance  of  br&in  in 
Goarae  of  various  affections — supervening  on  diarrhoea,  pneninonia,  and  cerebral 
congestioD — dingnosis  in  each  of  these  o  ire  urns  tances. — Prophylaxis,  and  treat- 
ment. 

TcBBRCLB  or  THE  Bbaik — its  frequency  in  ohildhood — its  anatomical  character?. 
Symptoma— occasionally  absent — generally  very  obscure — symptoms  of  premoni- 
tory stage,  their  great  diversity — symptoms  of  acute  stage  also  various — diversi- 
ties in  these  respects  cannot  bo  altogether  explained  by  the  morbid  appearances. 
— Oec.isioual  reoovery  where  symptoms  of  oerebrai  tubercle  have  long  existed. — 
Treatment. 

Utoatidb  and  Cavceb  of  the  brain. 

Clcselt  connected  with  the  state  of  atrophy  of  the  brain,  which 
we  examined  in  the  last  lecture,  is  that  condition  which  is  induced  if 
the  organ  be  somewhat  suddenly  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of 
blood.  Even  in  the  adult  a  profuse  loss  of  blood  is  followed,  as  yoa 
well  know,  by  extremely  severe  headache,  and  by  various  other  cere- 
bral symptoms.  In  the  child,  whose  brain  needs  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  a  proportionably  larger  quantity  of  blood,  the 
symptoms  that  follow  its  excessive  loss  arc  of  a  corresponding  gravity. 
Often,  indeed,  they  present  a  striking  similarity  to  those  which  betoken 
inflammation  of  the  brain;  a  fact  implied  in  the  name  of  the  ht/Jroct- 
phaloid  disease,  by  which  Dr.  Itarshall  Ilall,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  call  the  notice  of  the  profession  to  this  afl'ection,  has  proposed  that 
it  should  be  designated. 

"  This  affection,"  says  he,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  the  subject,' 
"  may  be  divided  into  two  stages :  the  first,  that  of  irritability ;  the 
second,  thai  of  torpor.  In  the  former  there  appears  to  be  a  feeble 
attempt  at  reaction ;  in  the  latter,  the  powers  appear  to  be  more  pros- 
trate. These  two  stages  resemble  in  many  of  their  symptoms  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  hydrocephalus  respectively. 

"In  the  first  stage  the  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  fever- 
ish ;  the  face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent;  there  is 
an  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient 
starts  on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise;  there  are  sighing 

'  Republished  in  his  work  On  t!i*i  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, 8vo.,  chap.  v.  sect.  Sii-,  London,  1S41.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
Dr.  Gooch's  paper  "On  Symptoms  in  Children  erroneoasly  attributed  tO  Congestion  of 
the  Brain,"  for  another  most  graphic  account  of  this  disorder. 
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and    moaning  during  sleep,  and  screanning;  the  boweU  are  flutulent 
and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  mucous  and  disordered. 

*'  If,  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
nourishment  and  cordials  be  not  given,  or  if  the  diarrhoja  continue, 
cither  spontaneously,  or  frotn  the  aiiininist ration  of  medicine,  the  ex- 
haustion which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  very  diilbrent  train  of  symp- 
tt^ms.  The  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  the  cheeks  cool  or  cold  ; 
the  eyelids  are  half  closed  ;  the  eyes  are  unfixed,  and  unattraoted  by 
any  object  placed  before  them,  the  pupils  unmoved  on  the  approach 
of  light;  the  breathing,  from  being  quick,  becomes  irregular,  and 
effected  by  sighs  ;  the  voice  becomes  husky  ;  aud  there  is  sometimes 
a  husky,  teasing  cough;  and  eventually,  if  the  strength  of  the  little 
patient  continue  to  decline,  there  is  a  crepitus  or  rattling  in  the 
breathing.  The  evacuations  are  generally  green ;  the  feet  are  apt  to 
be  cold." 

In  early  infancy  ^ym^otows  of  thi.>?  kind  sometimes  succeed  to  pre- 
mature weaning,  especially  if  that  be  followed  by  an  unsuitable  diet; 
but  afterwards  they  are  generally  induced  by  some  definite  attack  of 
illness,  either  e.\.hauating  in  itself,  or  for  the  cure  of  which  active 
measures  had  been  necessary.  It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  equally  apt  to  come  on  in  the  course  of  all  disease.*',  but 
that  those  in  the  early  stages  of  which  considerable  cerebral  irritation 
has  existed,  are  much  more  likely  to  assume  the  characters  of  this 
spurious  hydrocephalus  when  the  bodily  powers  are  exhausidl. 

There  is  no  di.sorder  in  which  the  two  conditions  of  considerable 
sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  coupled  with  rapid  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  powers,  are  so  completely  fulfilled,  as  in  infantile  diar- 
rhoea, and  in  no  other  affection  do  we  meet  with  such  frequent  or 
such  well-marked  instances  of  the  supervention  of  the  hydrocopbaloid 
disease. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  previously  healthy  boy,  aged  18  months,  was 
brought  to  me  suffering  from  vomiting  and  diarrlicea,  which  had  ex- 
isted for  three  days  previously.  After  treatnaent  had  been  continued 
for  two  days  the  purging  ceased,  but  the  child  seemed  to  have  a  distaste 
for  all  nourishment,  and  refused  both  milk  and  arrowroot,  and  the 
mother  made  but  few  attempts  to  overcome  this  repugnance;  so  that 
for  twenty  four  hours  the  child  took  hardly  anytliing  except  water  and 
barley-water,  and  those  in  small  quantities.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
sixth  day  the  child  became  faint>  and  seemed  so  feeble  during  the 
night  that  the'mother  became  much  alarmc<l,  and  came  again  to  me  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  day.  The  child's  face  was  then  sunken 
and  very*anxious ;  it  lay,  as  if  dozing,  with  half-closed  eyes;  breath- 
ing hurriedly  ;  suddenly  waking  up  from  time  to  time  in  a  state  of 
alarm  and  restlessness,  aud  then  in  a  few  moments  subsiding  into  its 
former  condition.  The  skin  was  dry  but  cool;  the  extremities  were 
almost  cold ;  the  lips  were  dry  and  parched,  and  some  sordes  had  col- 
lected about  the  teeth;  the  tongue  was  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  coated 
in  the  centre  and  towards  the  root  with  yellowish  fur.  The  pul.se  was 
extremely  feeble.  There  was  very  great  thirst.  The  bowels  had  not 
ftcted  for  twelve  hours. 
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I  ordered  the  child  a  tnblespoonful  of  equal  parts  of   milk  and 


baric 


_  -water  every  halt  hour,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of 
brandy  every  hour,  and  directed  that  some  strong  veal  broth  should 
be  prepared  and  given  every  two  houra.  At  the  same  time  a  draagbt 
containing  ten  grains  of  aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachtn  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  bark,  and  six  drops  of  sal-volatile,  was  given 
every  three  hours,  and  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  was  directed  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime. 

Within  six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  thia  treatment  the 
child  began  to  improve  ;  it  slept  tolerably  well  in  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  was  lying  tranquilly  in  bed,  looking  about  and  smiling  cheer- 
fully ;  the  extremities  were  warmer,  and  the  skin  had  lost  ita  harsh* 
ness;  the  tongue  was  do  longer  dry,  and  the  pulse  had  increased  in 
power.  The  stimulants  were  gradually  withdrawn;  no  further  bad 
symptom  came  on,  and  the  child  was  soon  convalescent. 

It  is  of  great  importance  rightly  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
symptoms  which  attend  ihe  first  stage  of  this  affection,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  cerebral  disturbance  of  approaching  exhaustion,  and 
that  which  implies  the  existence  of  real  mischief  in  the  brain. 

A  little  girl  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  on  August  8th,  which  at  first 
waa  severe,  but  soon  yielded  to  treatment,  and  she  was  again  conva- 
lescent; when,  on  the  15th,  vomiting  and  purging  returned  with  great 
violence,  and  were  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  still  worse  in  all  respects,  but  was  not  brought 
to  me  again  until  the  17th.  She  then  looked  exceedingly  ill ;  her 
face  was  sallow,  but  with  a  flush  on  each  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were 
deeply  sunk.  She  lay  in  a  half-dozing  state,  with  her  eyelids  half 
closed,  and  the  eyeballs  turned  upwards,  so  that  nothing  but  the  scle- 
rotica was  visible;  but  from  this  condition  she  awoke  frequently  and 
suddenly  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  looking  if  she  were  about  to 
have  a  fit  of  convulsions.  Her  skin  was  hot  and  very  dry  :  her  pulse 
very  frequent,  but  not  strong;  and  there  was  some  subsultus  of  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist.  The  abdomen  was  rather  tympanitic ;  the 
tongue  red,  coated  with  white  mucus;  the  thirst  was  great,  the  vom- 
iting very  frequent,  and  the  bowels  acted  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  the  evacuations  having  the  appearances  of  dirty 
water. 

The  child  was  immediately  placed  in  a  tepid  bath ;  an  enema  con- 
taining five  drops  of  laudanum  was  next  administered,  and  the  abdo- 
men was  covered  with  a  large  bran  poultice.  The  extreme  irritability 
was  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  warm  bath,  and  still  further 
soothed  by  the  enema.  The  bowels  ceased  to  act  so  frequently,  and 
the  stomach  began  to  bear  small  quantities  of  barley-water  and  other 
drinks,  which  were  given  cold.  In  a  few  hours  the  imminent  danger 
had  passed  away,  and  the  child  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  you  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  the 
cerebral  symptoms  as  the  signs  of  active  disease,  and  withhold  the 
Dover's  powder,  or  tlie  opiate  enema  that  might  have  checked  the 
diarrhoea  and  soothed  the  irritability,  while  you  apply  cold  lotions  to 
the  head  and  give  the  child  nothing  more  nutritious  than  barley-water 
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m  smnll  qoantitiea,  because  the  irritability  of  tbe  stomach  which  re- 
sults from  weakness  seems  to  you  to  be  the  indication  of  disease  in 
the  brain,  the  restlessness  will  before  long  ahernate  with  coma,  and 
the  child  will  die  either  comatose  or  in  convulsions. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  course  of  diarrhoea  that  errors  of  this  sort 
may  be  committed.  The  early  stages  of  pneumonia  are  often  attended 
with  so  much  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  as  to  throw  the 
other  symptoms  into  the  background.  The  child  vomits,  it  refers  all 
its  suffering  to  its  head,  and  possibly  has  an  attack  of  convulsions 
almost  at  the  outset.  You  not  unnaturally  assume  the  case  to  be.  one 
of  cerebral  congestion,  and  treat  it  accordingly  with  free  local  deple- 
tion. On  the  next  day  the  indications  of  disordered  respiration  are 
more  apparent;  you  think  your  former  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  and 
probably  apply  more  leeches  to  the  chest  to  combat  the  pneumonia 
you  had  overlooked.  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved 
by  these  means,  or,  if  that  be  not  the  case,  still  the  reaction  will  dimi- 
nish with  the  diminished  power,  and  the  child  for  a  short  time  seems 
to  suffer  less.  But  soon  the  restlessness  of  exhaustion  comes  on,  and 
then  follow  the  soporose  condition  and  the  apparent  coma:  you  con- 
demn yourself  for  having  overlooked  the  cerebral  mischief,  of  which 
you  fancy  you  now  have  most  convincing  proof:  you  renew  your 
RDtiphlogistic  measures,  to  arrest,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  this  imaginary 
hydrocephalus,  and  your  patient  dies. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  too  may  happen  in  cases  where  the 
brain  has  really  been  congested,  and  where  the  depletion,  which  you 
practised  somewhat  too  freely,  was  in  reality  indicated,  though  to  a 
smaller  amount.  The  restlessness  and  heat  of  head  may  have  been 
diminished  by  your  treatment,  and  the  bowels  may  have  been  reiieve<i 
by  the  purgatives  you  administered.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  rest- 
lessness returns,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  before,  tbe  child 
moana  sadly  when  awake,  and  this  suffering  state  alternates  with  a 
drowsy  condition,  while  the  stomach,  irritable  before,  now  rejects 
everything  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed,  though  the  child  still  seems 
eager  for  drink.  The  previous  arrest  of  very  similar  symptoms, 
though  but  for  a  few  hours,  by  active  treatment,  seems  to  you  to 
indicate  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  same  plan,  but  nevertheless, 
the  drowsiness  deepens  into  coma,  and  the  child  dies  of  hydrocephalus, 
as  you  suppose — in  reality  of  the  mmia  diltgentm  rwdicu 

"  Forewarned,  forearnietl,"  says  the  old  proverb.  When  head  symp- 
toms come  on  in  the  infant,  do  not  judge  of  their  import  simply  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  child,  but  ascertain  its  previous  history. 
Learn  whether  any  other  members  of  the  family  have  had  hydroce- 
phalos  or  been  consumptive.  Inquire  whether  this  infant  has  thriven 
at  tbe  breast,  or  whether  it  has  for  some  time  been  drooping;  if  already 
weaned,  ascertain  on  what  it  is  now  fed,  whether  signs  of  declining 
health  soon  followed  on  the  change  of  diet,  while  it  throve  so  long  as 
it  was  suckled.  Ask  what  signs  of  disorder  of  the  bowels  there  have 
been,  and  observe  at  what  times  the  vomiting  comes  on ;  whether  only 
after  sucking  or  taking  food,  or  whether  efforts  to  vomit  occur  when 
stomach  is  quite  empty. 
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Tn  a  case  where  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  an'l  those  of 
disordered  respiration,  come  on  almost  at  the  same  time  in  a  previously 
healthy  child,  and  so  alternate  with  each  other  as  to  render  your  diag- 
nosis difTicult,  you  will  do  well  to  remember  thiit  pneumonia  often  sets 
in  with  much  sympathetic  <lisorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
the  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  be  seated  in  the  lungs  than  in  the 
brain.  In  most  cases  auscultation  will  enable  you  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion>  and  if  you  once  accustom  yourselves  to  listen  to  a  child's  chest 
as  invariably  as  you  would  look  at  its  tongue  or  count  its  pulse,  you 
will  but  seldom  have  to  reproach  yourselves  for  the  uncertain  diag- 
nosis and  the  vacillating  treatment  into  which,  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, you  will  otherwise  be  too  often  betrayed. 

Tn  a  child  suffering  from  diarrhcea,  you  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  will  not  allow  the 
occurrence  of  its  symptoms  to  deter  you  from  adopting  the  treatment 
which  the  diarrhoia  requires.  If  doubt  cross  your  mind  as  to  their 
signification,  and  you  fear  lest  mischief  be  really  going  on  in  the  brain, 
it  will  usually  suffice  to  watch  the  symptoms  closely,  in  order  to 
detect  a  want  of  correspondence  between  them,  which  would  not  exist 
if  true  cerebral  disease  were  present.  Attention  to  this  point  will 
guard  you  from  error  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  exhaustion  and  stupor,  which  simulates  the  last  stage  of  hydro- 
cephalus. 

In  no  circumstances  are  mistakes  more  easily  committed,  and  never 
are  their  results  more  mischievous,  than  when  real  congestion  of  the 
brain  has  been  somewhat  over-treated,  and  the  consequent  symptoms 
of  exhaustion  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  advancing  disease.  In  such 
a  CJise,  however,  it  will  usually  be  observed  that  great  faintness  had 
been  induced  by  the  first  depletion,  and  that  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  was  that  of  exliauslion  as  much  as  of  mitigated  suflering. 
If  so,  the  returning  restlessness  will  probably  be  the  index  of  the 
feeble  power  of  the  brain,  no  longer  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
its  wonted  functions,  rather  than  the  evidence  of  active  disease  of  the 
organ.  Nor  will  the  history  be  the  only  safeguard  from  error,  but 
the  fonlanelle  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  cranial  bones,  instead  of 
being  tense  and  pulsating,  the  cool  surface,  and  the  pulse  presenting 
no  other  characters  than  those  of  frequency  and  feebleness,  will  all 
point  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
to  deplete  in  such  circumstances  would  be  to  destroy  your  patient — 
that  food  is  needed,  not  physic.  The  sunken  powers  of  life  are  to  be 
rallied,  and  as  their  strength  returns,  the  functions  of  the  brain  will 
again  go  <m  harmoniously. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  sometimes  attended  with 
didioulty,  the  rules  for  its  prevenliim  and  its  cure  are  happily  very 
simple.  Bearing  in  mind  the  possible  supervention  of  the  hydroce- 
phaloid  disease,  you  would  never  keep  an  infant  from  the  breast,  nor 
put  a  young  child  on  a  spare  diet  for  several  days,  without  most  abso- 
lute necessity ;  you  would  pay  especial  attention  to  its  food,  if  the 
disease  from  which  it  suflers  be,  like  diarrhmn,  such  as  interferes 
directly  with  its  nulrjtioQ.     Again,  you  would  not  trust  depletion  of 
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a  yoang  child,  especially  if  suffering  from  head  aflfection,  to  a  nurse, 
but  would  yourselves  exercise  the  supervision  of  it.  And,  lastly,  in 
the  treatment  of  every  disease,  you  would  at  once  suspend  the  anti- 
phlogistic measures  that  you  had  previously  been  adopting,  and  resort 
to  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics  so  soon  as  any  of  the  symptoms 
that  we  have  been  examining  make  their  appearance. 

The  state  of  general  restlessness  and  irritability  that  attends  the 
early  stages  of  exhaustion  is  often  greatly  soothed  by  the  tepid  bath, 
continued  for  not  more  than  five  minutes,  for  fear  of  still  further 
depressing  the  infant's  powers.  While  you  secure  a  free  access  of  air 
too,  you  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  maintain  the  room  at  a  suffi- 
cient temperature ;  for  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  diminished  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree  in  young  animals  who  from  any  cause  are 
insufficiently  nourished.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  best  over- 
come by  giving  nourishment  in  extremely  small  doses — as  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  asses'  milk  for  an  infant,  or  of  veal-tea  for  an  older  child, 
given  by  little  and  little  every  half  hour.  If  the  symptoms  have  suc- 
ceeded to  weaning,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should,  if  possible,  be  at  once 
obtained;  but  as  the  effort  to  suck  seems  sometimes  to  exhaust  the 
child,  and,  probably,  thereby  to  favor  vomiting,  it  is  sometimes  better 
at  first  to  give  the  nurse's  milk  by  a  teaspoon.  If  the  exhaustion  be 
very  great,  and  a  state  analogous  to  coma  be  impending,  a  hot  mus- 
tard bath  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  rousing  the  child  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  few  drops  of  sal-volatile,  or  of  brandy,  may  be  given 
every  few  hours.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  suspend  the  use  of  the 
more  powerful  direct  stimulants  so  soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done, 
though  a  nutritious  diet  will  be  necessary  for  some  time.  Tonic 
medicines,  likewise,  are  often  of  much  service,  few  of  which  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  extract  of  bark,  which,  dissolved  in  caraway  water, 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture,  and  well  sweetened,  will  be 
taken  very  readily  by  most  children.  The  addition  of  a  little  milk  to 
the  medicine  when  taken  still  further  covers  any  unpleasant  taste.' 

Those  cases  in  which  the  brain  becomes  the  seat  of  various  morbid 
gromths  still  remain  for  us  to  consider,  before  we  pass  to  the  study  of 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  the  brain  may  become  the  seat  of 
hydatid  cysts,  or  of  cancerous  tumors,  or  of  tubercular  deposits ;  but  I 
should  not  detain  you  long  with  their  study,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
last  of  these  three  morbid  conditions,  though  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
adult,  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  child.  Thus,  while  M.  Louis 
met  with  only  a  single  case  in  which  the  brain  contained  tubercle,  out 
of  117  examinations  of  adults  who  had  died  of  phthisis,  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  discovered  tubercle  in  the  brain  of  37  out  of  312  children, 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  15,  in  some  organ  or  other  of  whose  body 
this  morbid  deposit  existed.  You  will  remember  that  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  cases  where  tubercle  is  present  merely  in  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  producing  that  granular  appearance  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  when  treating  of  acute  hyarocephalus;  but  my  remarks 

■  See  Fonfiala  No.  3,  at  p.  56. 


refer  to  separate  deposita  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  substance  of  tbe 
brain.  These  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  circumscribed, 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  or  of  a  bean,  or  even  larger.  The 
largest  mass  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the  brain  of  a  child  was  almost 
as  big  as  a  sugared  almond,  but  they  have  been  seen  three  or  four 
times  as  large.  Sometimes  there  is  but  a  single  deposit  in  the  brain, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  three  or  four  small  deposita,  of 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  rather  larger,  as  well  as  a  single  mass  of 
greater  magnitude.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  deposits  of 
tubercle  are  limited  to  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  generally 
happens  that  there  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  the  aflFeclion  on  one 
side.  The  situation  of  these  deposits  varies  greatly,  and  they  bave 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  brain,  both  on  its  surface  and  in  its 
interior.  The  smaller  deposits  are,  I  think,  most  frequently  observed 
on  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  then  found  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  pia  mater,  to  which  they  remain  attached  if  that  mem- 
brane be  stripped  off.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  cerebral  substance  besides  mere  juxtaposition,  since  a  thin 
investment  of  it  clings  to  them,  and  the  place  where  they  were  situ- 
ated may  be  seen  after  their  removal  to  be  quite  uneven.  Even  when 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  cerebellum,  they  often 
retain  this  relation  to  the  pia  mater;  and  those  larger  masses,  which 
generally  appear  more  deeply  seated,  will  often  be  found,  if  the  con- 
volutions be  unfolded,  to  have  been  in  reality  not  far  removed  from 
the  surface.  Now  and  then  a  distinct,  firm,  fibrous  capsule  may  be 
found  investing  the  deposit;  but  this  is  ofleuer  absent,  or  at  any  rate 
so  delicate  as  not  to  bo  clearly  perceptible.  I  have  never  seen  these 
deposits  presenting  throughout  the  characters  of  the  gray  semi-trans- 
parent tubercle  frequently  noticed  in  the  lungs,  b\it  once  I  found  the 
exterior  of  a  small  deposit  in  this  stage,  while  its  central  part  had 
undergone  the  transformation  into  the  ordinary  friable  yellow  tuber- 
culous matter — a  condition  which  Rokitansky  has  also  occasionally 
met  with.  Softening  sometimes  goes  on  in  cerebral  tubercles;  the 
process  beginning  in  the  centre,  and  gradually  extending  towards  the 
periphery — a  condition  which  I  have  observed  in  4  out  of  19  cases. 
The  brain  around  the  softened  deposits  is  almost  always  of  a  rose  lint, 
and  more  or  less  softened,  though  this  alteration  seldom  extends  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  or  three  lines;  and  once  I  observed  the 
cerebral  substance  perfectly  unchanged  around  a  small  tubercle,  in 
which  the  process  of  softening  was  already  considerably  advanced. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  brain  around  deposits  of  crude  tubercle  still 
retains  its  natural  characters;  but  to  this  I  have  seen  one  exception. 
If  death  usually  occurs  before  the  process  of  softening  has  taken 
place  in  the  tubercular  deposits,  still  rarer  is  it  for  life  to  be  so  pro- 
longed as  to  give  opportunity  for  the  occurrence  of  that  cretaceous 
transformation  by  which  the  disease  in  other  organs  is  sometimes 
arrested.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  observed  it  only  twice  out 
of  37  ca.ses  of  cerebral  tubercle;  and  but  one  instance  of  it  has  come 
under  my  notice,  in  a  boy  3^  years  old,  in  whom  but  one  deposit 
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existed,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  situated  in  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  change  was  in  this  instance  incomplete,  when 
death  took  place  from  acute  hydrocephalus,  succeeding  to  the  sudden 
cessation  of  otorrhoea.  Had  the  child  lived,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  would  have  been  altogether  cured,  for  no  tubercles 
were  present  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bronchial  glands;  and  in  them  the  same  curative  process  was 
going  on. 

Cerebral  tubercle  does  not  invariably  affect  the  rounded  form,  but 
it  occasionally  extends  as  a  patch,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  by 
two  or  three  lines  in  breadth,  immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater,  and 
not  reaching  above  one  or  two  lines  deep  into  the  cerebral  substance, 
which  is  usually  slightly  softened  beneath  it.  Now  and  then  too  the 
deposit  takes  place  not  in  distinct  and  isolated  masses,  but  in  the  form 
of  infiltration  into  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  which,  in  this  situation,  is 
of  a  rose-red  color,  and  extremely  soft.  This  condition  has  come 
twice  under  my  notice,  and  was  associated  on  both  occasions  with 
abundant  tubercular  deposits  in  almost  all  the  viscera. 

These  tubercular  deposits  in  the  cerebral  substance  are  very  often, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  associated  with  that  granular  state  of  the 
membranes  which  I  described  to  you  as  occurring  in  many  cases  of 
hydrocephalus.  Thickening  of  the  membranes,  and  effusion  of  hyaline 
matter  into  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain — the  evidences,  in 
short,  of  meningitis — are  often  present,  as  well  as  abundant  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  and  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain.  Sometimes,  however,  the  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes exist  without  any  effusion  into  the  ventricles;  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  ventricles  contain  an  abundance  of  fluid,  but  no  soften- 
ing of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  exists,  nor  any  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  tubercle  was  limited  to  the  brain 
in  childhood ;  but  if  present  there,  it  always  exists  in  other  viscera, 
and  is  but  one  of  the  results  of  that  general  cachexia  which  may  show 
itself  in  any  of  the  various  forms  of  scrofulous  or  phthisical  disease. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  special  cause  that  renders  the  brain 
more  liable  to  this  disease  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  or  even  in 
youth.  It  certainly  is  not  owing  simply  to  the  intensity  of  the  tu- 
berculous cachexia,  and  the  consequently  greater  abundance  of  the 
morbid  deposit,  for  1  have  met  with  many  instances  of  far  more  ex- 
tensive tubercular  degeneration  than  existed  in  those  cases  where  the 
brain  had  become  its  seat. 

Gases  are  not  yet  recorded  in  numbers  sufficient  for  us  to  determine 
accurately  the  time  of  the  greatest  liability  to  this  affection,  or  whether 
diflerence  of  sex  exerts  any  real  influence  in  predisposing  to  it.  Of 
my  own  19  cases,  10  were  male  and  9  female;  5  were  under  2  years 
of  age;  3  between  2  and  3 ;  5  between  3  and  4 ;  1  between  4  and  5 ; 
2  between  5  and  6 ;  and  of  the  remaining  3,  one  was  6| ;  one,  8 ;  and 
one  10  years  of  age.' 

■  The  eases  reoorded  hj  Dr.  H.  Qnva,  in  vol.  zzr.  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Trans- 
aetimu,  bj  UM.  BiUiet  «ad  Btrthw,  in  ToL  iiL  of  the  flnt  edition  of  their  work ;  and 
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We  coine  now  to  the  examination  of  a  very  difijcalt  question* 
naraely,  that  of  the  symptoms  of  this  iiftection.  The  difliculty  arii 
from  many  sources;  for  sometimes  the  disease  gives  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms at  all,  and  its  existence  is  not  discovered  till  after  death ;  and 
even  when  symptoms  are  present,  neither  their  character  nor  their 
intensity  bears  any  invariable  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  local  mis- 
chief or  its  seat;  while,  lastly,  the  symptoms  that  usually  betoken 
tubercle  of  the  brain  sometimes  exist  Where  no  such  morbid  growth 
occupies  the  organ. 

Cases  in  which  no  symptom  whatever  marks  during  life  the  presence 
of  the  morbid  deposit  in  the  brain,  are  very  unusual,  and  Lave  never 
come  under  my  own  observation.  Much  less  rare,  though  still  con- 
stituting exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  are  the  instances  of  complete 
absence  oi  aW  pTemonitonj  indications  of  cerebral  disorder;  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  brain  manifesting  themselves  suddenly  and  with 
violence,  and  carrying  ofl'  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  even 
a  few  hours,  the  child  iti  whom  tubercle  has  for  months  been  develop- 
ing itself.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  fu'"  the  complete  latency  of  the 
aflection  in  some  instances,  or  for  the  sudden  supervention  of  cerebral 
symptoms  in  others,  after  the  deposit  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
without  giving  rise  to  any  indications  of  its  presence.  It  is  true  that 
the  brain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tubercular  deposit 
does  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  present  any  sign  of  softening 
in  those  cjwes  which  have  been  characterized  by  ah.sence  of  all  pre- 
monitory signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  that  the  tubercle  itself 
always  appears  in  the  crude  state.  This  fact  at  once  suggests  a  pl-u- 
sible  explanation  of  iliesti  eases,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
symptoms,  when  observed,  do  not  depend  simply  on  the  presence  of 
tubercle,  but  rather  on  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  brain.  Such 
an  hypothesis,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  cerebral  symp 
toms  sometimes  occur  in  cases  where  no  perceptible  disorganisation  of 
the  brain  has  taken  place  either  around  the  tubercle  or  elsewhere. 

In  most  instances  some  kind  oF  premonitory  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  before  the  commencement  of  the  child^s  fatal  illness;  but 
these  are  very  variable  in  their  character,  and  often  very  difficult  of 
interpretation.  Dr.  Ilennis  Green,  in  his  very  valuable  paper/"  On 
Tubercle  of  the  Brain,  in  Children,"  mentions  pain  in  the  head  as 
having  been  present  in  17  out  of  20  cases;  but  this  symplora  attends 
upon  so  many  other  affections,  that,  taken  by  itself,  its  diagnostic  value 
is  but  email.  In  young  children  who  are  unable  to  describe  their 
sensations,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  headache;  but 
most  be  content  to  infer  it  from  causeless  fretfulness,  drowsiness,  or 
lisllessness.  One  or  other  of  these  indications  of  disorder  of  the  sen- 
sorium  was  present,  however,  as  the  most  marked  premonitory  symp- 

by  Piofessor  Hinwh,  of  Kouigsberg,  In  a  dissertntion   Po  TuWrcalosi  Cerebri,  8vo., 
1847,  added  to  my  own,  luado  up  a  total  of  07,  which  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

„         ^            ,  Mitte.  Femul©. 

From  6  months  to  5  years  ....  23  14 

From  5  years  to  10  years  ....  9  13 

From  10  years  to  15  years  ....  3  ft 


35 


32 
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tom,  in  10  out  of  14  cases  iu  which  forewarnings  of  mischief  preceded 
the  child's  fatal  illness.* 

■  In  the  following  note  I  hare  endeavored  to  bring  together  the  more  important 
points  in  the  history  of  the  19  cases  of  cerebral  tubercle  on  which  my  remarks  are 
fonnded. 

There  were  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  head  affection  in  5  oases. 


Ko. 

Sex. 

Age. 

rra.  m. 

1 

M. 

4    0 

2 

H. 

1     5 

3 

F. 

2    6 

4 

F. 

10    0 

5 

M. 

1     0 

Prerloai  history. 


Fatkl  illneas. 


DoratloD. 


I 

Convalescent  for  3  weeks  from  Tabercalar  meningitis, 
measles.  | 

Coagh  for  2  months.  :  Fits,  coma,  died  in  fits. 

Tabes  mesenterioa,  4  months.   Fits,  coma,  died  comatose. 


Constipation,  debility,  2  mos. 
Phthisis,  6  months. 


Typhoid  symptoms,  no  fits. 
Drowsiness,    fits,    coma,    fre- 
quent fits. 


19  days 

6  " 
5  " 
9  " 

7  " 


More  or  less  marked  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  existed  in  the  remaining  14 
cases;  namely: — 


5o. 


Sex. 


Ago. 


Premonitory  (ymptomi. 


FatftI  illneas. 


yrs.  m.  i 

2  0    Fretfulness. 

3  3    Oreat  drowsiness  sncceed- 
ing  cynanohe  parotidea. 


10  jM. 


11  In. 


0  6 
8    0 

1  9 
3    6 

6    6 
3    6 

3    0 

1  11 

2  0 


12 


F. '  3    3 


13     F. 


14 


5    4 


5    0 


Dull,  drowsy,  suppressed 
eruption  on  scalp. 
Drowsy,  listless,  feverish. 


Otorrhcea  6  weeks,  pain  in 
head,  crying  at  night 

Otorrhcea  9  months,  pain  in 
head  on  its  sudden  cessa- 
tion, and  excited  manner. 

Headache,  sickness,  consti- 
pation. 

Habitual  rotatory  motion 
of  head,  pain  iu  forehead, 
feverish. 

Fit,  left  side  affected,  re- 
turn in  4  days,  twitching 
of  left  side. 

Epileptic  fits  from  7th  mo., 
drowsiness  from  15th  mo. 

Head  hung  to  left  side  since 
measles. 

Sadden  twitching  of  right 
hand,  arm,  and  leg,  torti- 
collis paralysis  of  right 
portio  dura,  last  2  symp- 
toms disappeared,  others 
improved,  no  headache. 

Fit,  followed  by  paralysis 
of  right  side,  5  months 
before,  and  impairment  of 
intellect,  febrile  attack  3 
months,  almost  constant 
convulsions  6  weeks. 

Headache  after  measles  4 
months,  ptosis  of  right! 
eyelid  1  month.  | 


8  days 
6w'k8 


Imo. 
14  days 

14   " 
7   " 


Fit,  coma. 

Fits  for  some  hours,  re- 
turned in  5  days,  then  fre- 
quent, drowsy  in  inter- 
vals, coma. 

Deepening  stupor,  fit,  coma. 

Stupor,  coma,  ptosis  of  the 
right  eyelid,  dilatation  of 
right  pupil,  no  fit. 

Vomit'g  followed  by  coma, 
fits,  death  comatose. 

Several  fits,  furious  deli- 
rium, coma. 


aahrs. 
24  days 


Iwk. 

83hrs. 
3  days 


2  mos.  Supervention  of  acute  hy-|  16 

drocephalus,  fits.  { 

2   "      Symptoms  of  acute  hydro-  13 
ceplialus,  fit  5  hours  be-j 
fore  death.  | 

13  days  Symptoms    of    acute    hy-i  35 
drocephalus,    pneumonia' 
supervened    and   caused 
death. 

1 6  mos . '  Slight  fit,  followed  by  coma. 


Two  fits,  stupor,  automatic 
movement  of  right  side, 
death  comatose. 

Head  heavy  10  days,  deep- 
ened into  coma,  death 
comatose  from  effusion  of 
blood  at  base  of  brain. 


Increase  of  convulsions, 
deepening  of  coma,  death 
comatose. 


Increase  of  headache,  con-  14  days 
vulsions    5   days   b«tQT«\ 
death,  oom&U»e.  \  


24hr8. 
5  days 


10 


6wks. 


"When  headache  \s  present  it  is  yet  but  seldom  that  any  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  seat  of  iho  tuberele  and  the  situation  of 
the  pain  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  referred  to  the  forehead.  It  is 
often  very  severe,  so  that  during  its  continuance  the  child  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  its  suffering,  and  shrieks  with  the  severity  of  the  pain; 
but  it  does  not  continue  with  this  intensity  for  more  than  a  few  hours, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  cl^ild  will  be  found  to  be  no  worse  than  usual. 
Vomiting  in  many  instances  attends  these  exacerbations  of  pain; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  absence  of  any  gastric  disorder  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  it  will  lead  you  to  suspect  the  presence  of  tubercle 
in  the  brain.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  headache,  though  severe, 
does  not  present  this  remarkable  intensity,  while  there  is  so  much 
permanent  impairment  of  the  general  health,  that  an  occasional  attack 
of  sickness  does  not  surprise  you.  On  the  other  hand  you  will  meet 
with  delicate  children  in  whom  attacks  of  violent  headache  sometimes 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  come  on  from  very  slight  causes,  or  appa- 
rently without  any  cause  at  all,  and  return  at  irregular  intervals  for 
years  together,  till  they  gradually  subside  as  the  health  becomes  more 
robust,  and  cease  altogether  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  sooner.  In  a 
doubtful  case,  the  existence  of  irregularity  of  the  pulse  would  to  some 
extent  govern  your  decision;  though  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  cere- 
bral tubercle  is  not  constant:  while  I  have  known  children  in  whom 
every  attack  of  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder  was  accompanied  by  this 
symptom  in  a  very  marked  degree.  In  infants,  and  in  children  under 
two  years  of  age,  we  of  course  lose  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by 
the  patient's  complaints  of  headache,  and  can  only  infer  it  to  be 
present  from  the  occasional  loss  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  attacks  of 
fretfulness  and  crying.  Sometimes,  too,  the  suffering  of  the  brain 
shows  itself  in  other  ways  besides  headache.  The  temper  becomes 
wayward  and  passionate,  or  a  general  dulness  steals  over  all  the 
faculties,  and  the  child  grows  quite  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on 
around  it.  One  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  whom  I  watched  for  some 
weeks  before  his  death,  never  made  any  complaint  of  headache.  He 
was  fretful,  and  cried  if  moved,  but  was  perfectly  quiet  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  chair,  where  he  would  sit  half  dozing  for  hours  together. 

Affections  of  the  motor  system  are  often  among  the  early  indica- 
tions of  this  disease,  but  neither  are  they  so  definite  as  to  present 
anything  pathognomonic  of  cerebral  tubercle.  A  boy  who  died  at 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  and  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  whose 
cerebellum  there  was  a  tubercle  as  large  as  a  pea,  had  been  subject 
from  his  earliest  infancy  to  an  almost  constant  and  involuntary  rota- 
tory movement  of  the  head  when  in  the  recumbent  posture.  And  in 
another  boy,  who  was  two  years  old  at  death,  the  head  liad  hung  for 
four  months  towards  tlie  left  shoulder  before  any  other  symptom  of 
mischief  in  the  brain  appeared:  convulsions  then  suddenly  came  on, 
and  the  child  died  in  72  hours.  Sometimes  paralysis  of  a  limb  comes 
on  gradually;  or,  though  actual  paralysis  does  not  exist,  yet  the  power 
over  one  side  becomes  greatly  weakened,  and  the  child  drags  one  leg, 
or  is  observed  invariably  to  use  one  arm  in  preference  to  the  other. 
Convulsive  movements,  liowever,  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  affec- 
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tioDS  of  the  motor  system,  and  paralysis  of  a  limb,  or  impaired  power 
over  it,  usually  succeeds  to  their  occurrence,  and  but  seldom  takes 
place  independently  of  ihem.  Regular  epileptic  seizures,  attended 
with  equal  affection  of  both  sides  during  the  fit,  and  followed  by  no 
impairment  of  power  over  any  part,  are  decidedly  unusual,  and  have 
ooly  once  come  under  my  notice;  but  the  convulsive  movements 
generally  assume  one  of  two  characters.  Either  they  are  occasional 
in  their  occurrence,  attended  w?th  insensibility,  though  the  movements 
are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body  or  to  one  limb,  the  same  bein^ 
affected  on  each  occasion;  and  these  attacks  are  usually  of  compara- 
tively short  duration,  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours; — 
or  the  intellect  is  unimpaired,  but  movements  like  those  of  chorea 
affect  one  limb  or  one  set  of  muscles  constantly.  Of  this  1  saw  a 
striking  instance  in  a  little  girl  who  died  from  hemorrhage  beneath 
the  arachnoid  at  the  base  of  the  brain  when  3 J  years  old,  and  in 
whom  numerous  tubercles  were  present  in  the  left  optic  thalamus,  and 
one  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum.  Nine  months  before 
her  death  she  was  seized,  when  apparently  in  perfect  health,  with 
twitching,  tremulous  movements  of  the  right  hand,  which  in  14  days 
extended  to  the  arm,  and  in  a  month  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
walking.  In  2  months  the  head  was  drawn  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
in  4  the  mouth  to  the  left  side.  In  Sk  months  the  head  was  held 
straight,  and  in  5  months  the  mouth  was  no  longer  drawn  awry. 
The  tremulous  movements  diminished,  the  child  began  to  walk  about, 
and  continued  to  improve  till  20  days  before  her  death.  She  then 
grew  dull,  and  the  tremor  returned.  In  10  days  she  became  comatose, 
and  continued  so,  with  occasional  convulsions,  in  which  £or  the  first 
time  both  sides  were  aftected,  till  she  died. 

This  case  illustrates  another  fact  perhaps  worth  notice;  namely, 
that  convulsions  aflecting  one  side  only  are  sometimes  seen,  although 
tubercle  is  present  in  both  hemispheres;  or  in  other  instances  both 
sides  are  affected  by  the  convulsions,  and  yet  the  deposit  is  found 
only  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added,  that 
^when  convulsions,  whether  general  or  partial,  attended  with  insensi- 
bility, have  once  occurred,  they  are  seldom  absent  for  many  days 
together,  though  to  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  in  which  a 
pause  of  many  months  ensues  after  the  first  convulsive  seizure;  the 
general  health,  indeed,  being  impaired,  but  do  sign  clearly  indicating 
the  special  mischief  that  exists  in  the  brain. 

The  transition  from  the  j)remonitory  to  the  acute  stage  sometimes 
takes  place  gradually,  the  convulsions  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent,  the  other  cerebral  symptoms  more  serious,  and  the  intervals 
of  freedom  from  suffering  shorter ;  or  the  change  takes  place  suddenly, 
and  without  such  previous  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  child's 
sufferings  as  to  make  you  anticipate  its  approaching  death;  and  yet 
we  cannot  always  discover  such  differences  between  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  the  two  cases  as  suffice  to  .explain  the  dissimilar  course 
of  the  disease.  In  the  19  cases  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  record, 
the  duration  of  the  acute  stage  varied  from  24  hours  to  42  days;  being 
under  a  week  in  9  instances;  between  one  and  two  weeks  in  4;  be- 


twcen  two  and  three  in  2;  once  extending  to  24;  once  to  35  dajs; 
and  in  one  instance  convulsions  •were  of  perpetual  recurrence  for  six 
weeks,  when  at  last  the  cliild  died.  In  four  instances  the  acute  stage 
waa  attended  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus;  once 
death  took  place  from  apoplexy  dependent  on  effusion  of  blood  at 
the  base  of  the  brain;  once  the  child  gradually  sank  into  a  typhoid 
condition,  and  died  without  any  convulsion;  and  once  coma  stole  on 
{gradually,  death  again  being  unprecedcd  by  convulsive  movetnenti?. 
In  the  remaining  10  cases,  convulsions  took  place,  though  obeying 
no  definite  rule  as  to  the  frequencj  of  their  occurrence,  or  the  inten- 
sity of  the  coma  by  which  they  are  succeeded. 

Wide  as  the  differences  are  between  the  effects  mentioned  as  pro-  • 
duced  by  cerebral  tubercle  in  one  case,  from  those  which  are  observed 
in  another,  and  impossible  as  it  is  completely  to  account  for  them, 
they  are  yet,  perhaps,  not  so  altogether  inexplicable  as  at  first  sight 
they  may  appear.  The  size  or  position  of  the  deposit,  or  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  may  in  one  case  produce  pressure  on  the  brain,  occa- 
sion the  effusion  of  fluid,  and  thug  cause  the  patient's  death;  or  the 
accidental  congestion  of  the  brain  following  t(ie  arrest  of  some  dis- 
charge, or  the  healing  of  some  eruption,  or  attending  on  some  inter- 
current febrile  disortler,  may  render  it  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the 
morbid  deposit  which  it  had  endured  quietly  for  weeks  or  months,  and 
all  the  indications  of  serious  cerebral  irritation  may  at  once  become 
apparent.  In  another  case  softening  may  take  place  in  the  tubercular 
mass,  and,  extending  to  the  adjacent  tii*suo,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
may  be  lighted  up;  or  the  deposit  not  being  limited  to  the  brain  itself, 
but  affecting  its  envelops  also,  tubercular  meningitis  may  supervene, 
as  it  often  does,  and  destroy  the  patient. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  cases  where  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  has  been  found  external  to  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
merely  pressing  on  it,  but  in  no  way  altering  its  tissue.  Such  a  case 
I  once  saw  in  the  person  of  a  little  girl,  10  years  old,  who  for  five 
njoiiths  had  sufftred  from  strumous  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  but  had 
never  manifested  any  head  symptom  during  her  six  weeks'  stay  in  thev 
Middlesex  Hospital.  She  was  taken  homo  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
but  had  not  left  the  hospital  many  hours  when  convulsions  of  the  right 
side  came  on,  which  were  succeeded  by  coma:  and  this  deepened,  till 
in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  it  became  absolute.  Convulsions 
occasionally  returned,  always  affecting  the  right  side,  which  from  the 
first  continued  paralyzed  in  the  intervals  between  their  occurrence. 
She  lay  thus  for  eight  days  without  any  sign  of  amendment,  and  then 
died.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  clefir  serum  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle?, and  much  escaped  from  the  spinal  canal.  There  was  no  disease 
of  the  brain,  nor  any  important  morbid  appearance  in  the  spinal  cord; 
but  there  waa  disease  about  the  odontoid  process  and  its  articulation 
with  the  atlas,  with  a  collection  of  tubercuhir  mutter  around  it,  form- 
ing a  tumor  which,  situated  in  the  mesial  line,  encroached  somewhat 
on  the  occipital  foramen,  though  pressing  but  very  slightly  on  the 
cord.    In  the  quiet  of  the  hospital  this  disease  had  produced  no  symp- 
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torn ;  the  excitement  of  her  return  home  kindled  the  spark  and  de- 
stroyed the  patient. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind  too  we  can  account  for  the  sudden 
death  of  a  child,  in  whom  a  solitary  tubercle  in  the  brain  had  already 
passed  into  the  cretaceous  state,  but  where  habitual  otorrhoea  had 
ceased  suddenly ;  and  we  can  understand  the  reason  for  the  intermit- 
tent character  which  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  tubercle  so  frequently 
assume.' 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  that 
attend  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  we  assume 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  incurable  disease,  we  are  less  likely  to  use 
efficient  means  of  treatment  than  if  we  felt  that  there  is  still  some 
room  for  hope.  While,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind 
that  the  symptoms  which  we  have  been  passing  in  review,  especially 
if  associated  with  indications  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  render  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  the  brain  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  they 
yet  do  not  affi>rd  absolutely  certain  evidence  of  it;  and  further,  that 
the  occasional  observation  of  cerebral  tubercle  which  has  undergone 
the  cretaceous  change,  shows  that  recovery  from  the  disease  is  not 
absolutely  impossible.  Headache  aggravated  at  intervals,  and  asso- 
ciated with  occasional  convulsive  movements  of  one  limb,  and  even 
with  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character,  may  occur  in  children  who  yet 
after  a  time  recover,  and  show,  by  the  robust  health  they  subsequently 
attain  to,  that  some  cause  of  a  less  abiding  nature  than  tubercular 
deposit  must  have  given  rise  to  the  disturbance  of  the  brain  ;  or,  on 
the  other  band,  though  serious  cerebral  disease  may  exist,  and  such 
as  gives  rise  at  length  to  a  fatal  result,  yet  it  may  appear  after  death 
that  it  was  such  as  would  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  cured,  by  appro- 
priate treatment. 

You  must  not,  then,  be  merely  passive  spectators  of  these  symp- 
toms; and,  if  you  watch  cases  of  this  kind  with  attention,  you  will 
generally  find  that  they  afford  you  some  clue  to  the  treatment  that  you 
shourld  follow.  Either  there  is  manifest  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder, 
or  there  are  indications  of  a  state  of  general  debility,  or  there  are 
signs  of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  brain.  In  the  first  case,  the  re- 
gulation of  the  bowels,  and  the  careful  management  of  the  diet,  are 
obviously  indicated ;  in  the  second,  iron  may  be  given  with  advantage, 
and  the  shower-bath  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and,  if  it  do  not  alarm  the 
child,  it  may  often  be  continued  with  much  benefit.  In  those  cases 
where  there  seems  to  be  some  slow  mischief  in  the  brain,  I  have  once  or 
twice  seen  recovery  take  place,  contrary  to  all  my  anticipations,  from  the 
employment  of  small  doses  of  mercury  night  and  morning,  persevered 
with  for  many  weeks.  In  such  cases,  too,  counter-irritation  by  means 
of  the  tartar-emetic  ointment  rubbed  into  the  back  of  the  neck  is  often 
followed  by  the  happiest  effijcts.  A  little  girl,  14  months  old,  was  some 
time  since  under  my  care  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  convulsive 

•  See,  with  reference  to  the  various  effects  of  cerebral  tubercle,  and  the  different 
wajrs  in  which  it  may  prove  fatal,  the  excellent  chapter  on  tubercle  of  the  brain  in 
Dietl'a  work,  already  referred  to,  pp.  346 — 356. 
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attick  of  a  very  anomalous  character.  So  long  as  a  discharge  was 
kept  up  from  her  neck  by  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  the  fits  did  not 
occur;  but  if  the  discbarge  ceased  for  two  or  three  days,  they  were 
sure  to  return. 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  your  conduct  must  be  governed; 
but  you  will  find  that  each  case  will  present  some  special  peculiarity, 
and  will  need  to  be  studied  and  treated  for  itself. 

Tumors  of  other  kinds  may  exist  in  the  brain  in  childhood,  though 
they  appear  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  miiMleaged  or  the  old.'  I 
once  saw  a  case  in  which  hijdfitids  had  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  in  a  girt  of  seven  years  old;  and  once,  also,  I  saw  canrar  afiect- 
ing  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  a  boy  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
But,  though  such  occurrences  are  interesting  from  their  rarity,  I  do 
not  know  any  circumstance,  except  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  tuber- 
cular disease  in  ihe  patient,  by  which  you  could  determine  during  life 
that  certain  cerebral  symptoms  arose  from  hydatids  or  cancer  of  the 
brain,  and  not  from  tubercle  in  that  organ. 


LECTURE   XII. 

Di8EA.aes  OP  THE  SpiiTAL  CoBO — tbeir  stiidj  rendered  more  diilcuU  by  the  teiider  aga 
of  children. 

InniTATio^  ABD  C0ROE8TI05  of  tbe  Cord. 

Inflaumatioit  op  titb  MEMnRAXBd  of  tbe  Cord — sometimes  epidemic — not  common  as 
a  sporadic  aOection.  Ulualr&tive  cases. — I.vflammatiox  op  the  Scbstaxcs  of  tbe 
Cord— extremely  rare  in  its  acute  form — in  its  cbronic  form  gives  rifle  to  symptoms 
similar  to  tbose  wbicb  occar  when  bones  of  the  spine  are  diiioamd.     CMes. 

TnibMca — extremely  rare  in  this  country — symptoms — post-mortem  appearances — 
Canses  of  the  disease — influence  of  vitiated  air — treatment  almost  hopeleas. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  Lectures,  I  called  your  attention 
to  the  predorainence  of  the  spinal  over  the  cerebral  part  of  the 
nervous  sy.stem,  as  constituting  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of 
early  life.  Since  then,  our  daily  course  of  inquiry  has  brought  before 
us  numerous  confirmations  of  this  truth,  and  has  shown  us  how  slight 
a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  suHice  to  destroy  the 
harmony  of  those  which  belong  to  tbe  spinal  cord. 

To-day  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
brain  is  the  original  seat  of  disorder,  and  the  spinal  cord  suffers 
only  secondarily,  to  the  study  of  others,  where  that  organ  is  primarily 
afTected.    I  need  not  remind  you,  how  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the 

'  Of  the  34  oases  of  non-tuberonloua  tamors  in  the  brain,  wbicL  form  the  basis  of 
Friedereioh's  elaborate  "Beitrtige  zur  Lehre  von  den  GesohwUlsten  innerhalb  der 
Sch&delliohle"  (8vo,,  Wiirsbarg,  1853),  none  occurred  in  children  under  lU  years  old  ; 
and  only  foar  in  yoong  persona  between  the  ages  of  10  and  2f). 
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ailments  of  the  spinnl  cord  at  all  periods  of  life  ;  but  in  the  young 
subject  this  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  difficulty  that  attends  the 
observation  of  some  of  those  symptoms  which  would  be  obvious 
enough  in  the  adult.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  impairment  or  loss  of 
the  locomotive  power  in  the  grown  person  could  hardly  escape  our 
notice  for  a  moment,  it  might  fail  to  attract  much  attention  in  a  young 
child,  who  often  totters  in  his  gait,  or  even  becomes  unable  to  walk, 
if  from  any  cause  iiis  health  should  fail.  Or,  again,  the  impaired 
sensation,  or  the  vague  pains  in  the  iimbs,  which  the  adult  would  be 
sure  to  tell  us  of,  would  be  but  ill  described  by  a  child,  even  though 
it  bad  long  been  able  to  talk,  while  terror  might  cause  it  to  cry  if  any 
attempt  was  made  to  examine  its  back,  and  might  thus  prevent  our 
ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenderness  of  the  spine.  These 
are  difficulties,  however,  which  patience  and  tact  will  overcome;  for 
not  only  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  symptoms  by  which 
they  manifest  themselves,  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages,  the  chief 
diflerence  being  that  in  the  one  case  they  strike  the  eye  even  of  the 
careless,  while  in  the  other,  careful  observation  is  necessary  for  their 
detection. 

Irritation  of  ilie  cord,  however  produced,  gives  rise  in  the  child,  as 
well  as  in  the  adult,  to  impairment  of  the  motor  power.  A  little  boy, 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  was 
observed,  without  any  obvious  cause,  to  fail  in  his  general  health,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  totter  in  his  gait,  to  become  indisposed  to  move, 
and^  at  last,  almost  entirely  to  cease  walking;  and  this  impairment  of 
his  power  of  walking  was  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  signs  of 
ill  health  by  which  it  was  attended.  After  watching  him  for  a  time, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  child  had  become  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  masturbation.  This  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  soon  regained  his 
health,  and  with  it  his  power  of  walking. 

In  this  instance  the  cause  of  the  irritation  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent  impairment  of  its  functions,  was  obvious  enough,  but  cases 
now  and  then  occur  iu  which  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord 
manifest  themselves  without  our  being  able  to  discover  on  what  they 
depend.  Such  cases,  too,  are  all  the  more  important  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  symptoms  which  attend  them  simulate  serious  disease, 
and  are  likely  to  lead  us  into  the  unguarded  expression  of  a  very  un- 
favorable prognosis  as  to  their  issue. 

On  the  3Qth  of  December,  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  delicate  boy, 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  who  had  hecn  drooping  in  health, 
though  without  any  definite  symptom,  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  had 
complained  of  a  stiff  neck  for  the  first  time  on  the  previous  Christmas 
day.  This  ailment,  however,  had  disappeared,  and  recurred  more 
than  once  between  then  and  the  28th ;  since  which  last  date  it  had 
been  constant,  though  not  always  the  same  in  degree,  being  less 
marked  in  the  morning,  more  so  towards  night.  The  child  looked 
out  of  health,  and  seemed  very  languid;  he  moved  very  cautiously, 
&8  if  afraid  of  the  slightest  jar;  his  shoulders  being  raised,  his  head 
I     thrown   rather  back,  and  J^ept  most  carefully  motionless;  while  he 
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pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  ihe  cervical  spine  occasioned  him  much 
pain.  The  boy's  appearance  and  rnaiiner  were  precisely  those  of  a 
paiierit  suflering  from  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebroB;  and  a  most 
experienced  sur<^eon,  who  saw  the  ease  with  me,  exjiresaed  himself  as 
very  ap[irehensive  that  the  case  was  a  bad  one,  though  whether  the 
disease  was  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  vertebrae  he  considered  to  be 
uncertain.  1  certainly  took  a  most  unfavorable  view  of  the  affection; 
and  was  much  surprised  to  learn  subsequently  that,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  four  leeches  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  child  went  to  sleep, 
slept  during  the  night,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  with  the  most 
complete  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  showing  no  pain  in 
moving  his  head,  complaining  of  no  tenderness  of  the  spine,  nor  did 
any  such  symptoms  manifest  themselves  at  any  subsequent  period. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  case;  I  relate  it,  because  it  was  new 
to  me,  and  may  be  so  to  you  also.  Probably  there  was  some  unusual 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  which  the  local  depletion  at  once 
removed,  and  thus  cured  the  patient.  That  such  a  condition  existed 
in  the  following  instance  is  still  more  likely,  for  here  there  was  a  local 
injury  amply  sufficient  to  produce  it. 

In  May,  1845,  a  little  girl,  four  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  by  ber 
mother,  who  said  that  ten  days  before,  the  child  had  had  a  fall  on  her 
back,  while  left  in  the  charge  of  a  servant;  that  on  the  following 
morning  she  was  unable  to  stand  or  move,  unless  supported  ;  and  that 
she  had  ever  since  continued  in  the  same  condition.  Iler  aj">piearance 
was  rather  anxious;  her  face  was  slightly  flushed;  skin  warm  and 
dry;  tongue  slightly  furred;  pulse  frequent,  and  with  power.  If 
placed  on  her  feet,  she  clung  hold  of  her  mother,  sank  down  into  a 
stooping,  half-.squalting  posture,  and  immediately  began  to  cry.  She 
could  walk  if  firmly  supported,  but  hurriedly  and  unsteadily,  stepping 
on  her  toes,  her  legs  moving  in  a  semicircle  with  her  toes  turned  in- 
wards,  and  one  foot  being  put  down  just  in  front  of  the  other.  On 
examining  the  spine,  the  integuments  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebra  [)resented  a  little  puiTmess,  and  there  was  very  great 
tenderness  of  the  spine  in  that  situation  ;  and  even  when  not  touched, 
the  child  complained  of  pain  in  her  back.  There  was  no  appetite, 
but  great  thirst;  the  bowels  were  constipated  ;  the  appearance  of  the 
urine  was  natural,  and  neither  feces  nor  urine  were  voided  uncon- 
sciously. 

She  was  cupped  on  the  loins  to  3iv,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
much  relieved,  moving  her  legs  more  readily,  and  suffering  much  less 
from  pain  in  the  back  On  the  17th  she  was  able  to  stand,  and  could 
walk  a  little  without  suffering.  Attention  was  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
open,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  well. 

Besides  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  in  which  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  cause  of  the  functional  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord, 
others  are  sometimes  met  with  of  a  more  formidable,  though  of  a  less 
obscure  kind.  Such  are  the  cases,  fortunately  by  no  means  common, 
in  which  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes  are  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Jiijlammatwn  of  the  memhrans  of  the  spinal  cord  prevailed  epidemi* 
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callj  in  many  parts  of  France  from  1842  to  1844.  The  victims  of  the 
disease,  which  proved  very  fatal,  were  almost  entirely  youths  a  little 
past  the  period  of  puberty.  An  epidemic  of  a  similar  kind  was  lately 
prevalent  in  many  of  the  hospitals  and  workhouses  of  Ireland ;  but  in 
that  country  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  almost  the  only 
persons  who  suffered  from  it.  The  arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
found  in  every  instance  to  be  the  part  chiefly  affected,  though  in  most 
cases  the  membranes  of  the  brain  seem  to  have  been  slightly  involved 
in  the  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  the  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  them. 
the  nervous  substance  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  seldom 
attacked  by  it,  and  never  with  much  severity.  The  disease  generally 
came  on  very  suddenly,  and  its  course  was  often  extremely  rapid, 
some  patients  dying  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  few  survived  the 
fourth  day.  Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  a  condition  of  general  collapse,  marked  the  outset  of  the 
affection.  A  state  of  reaction  soon  succeeded,  the  surface  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  becoming  hot,  the  pulse  full,  and  its  frequency  varying 
from  120  to  140,  while  the  face  assumed  a  tetanic  expression,  and  the 
head  was  retracted  and  firmly  fixed.  General  convulsions,  or  coma, 
succeeded  to  this  condition,  and  failure  of  deglutition,  with  a  slow  and 
labored  pulse,  followed  as  the  immediate  precursors  of  death. 

I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Mayne's  account  of  this  epidemic,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for  August,  1846,  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  disease  in  any  other  than  a  sporadic  form,  and  even  then 
bat  seldom.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  shall  convey  to  you  a  more  truthful 
impression  of  the  general  characters  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  by  relating  to  you  a  few  of  those 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  draw  a  general  portraiture  of  them  from  too  small  a  number  of 
examples. 

A  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  of  a  phthisical  family,  who  seven  months 
previously  had  had  severe  and  long-continued  attacks  of  headache,  was 
ereatly  distressed  by  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  relation.  On 
the  following  day  he  had  slight  nausea,  with  pain  in  the  head;  but  in 
a  day  or  two  he  suffered  more  from  pain  in  his  limbs,  especially  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  also  shooting  from  the  situation  of  the  coccyx 
to  the  middle  of  the  back.  He  complained,  moreover,  of  a  constant 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which,  as  well  as  that  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  was  always  much  aggravated  when  the  bowels  acted ;  they 
being,  however,  usually  constipated.  These  symptoms  were  associated 
with  great  weakness  of  the  legs,  which  he  dragged  when  walking,  and 
he  reached  the  Children's  Infirmary,  from  which  his  home  was  about 
a  mile  distant,  with  much  difficulty.  On  the  following  day  I  visited 
him,  and  ascertained,  on  examining  the  spine,  that  there  was  conside- 
rable tenderness  on  pressure  from  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  but  greatest  about  the  lumbar  region. 
There  was  no  intolerance  of  light,  but  very  distressing  sense  of  giddi- 
ness, complete  loss  of  appetite,  constant  sensation  of  sickness,  and  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  intellect  during  the  whole  illness  was 
10 


only  once  affected,  and  then  but  for  a  few  hours;  and  the  child  was 
remarkably  acute,  and  described  hia  different  sensations  with  great 
exactness. 

The  pain  in  the  loins  was  relieved  by  cupping;  but  on  the  next  day 
the  headache  was  increased  in  severity,  and  there  was  some  sabsultas 
of  the  tendons  of  the  forearms,  and  a  good  deal  of  twitching  of  the 
hands.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  the  boy  had  been  depleted 
copiously  by  leeches  to  the  bead,  and  after  hia  gums  had  begun  to  be 
affected  by  mercury,  which  was  freely  administered  to  him;  but  his 
pulse,  which  during  the  whole  of  his  illness  never  exceeded  75,  sank 
to  60  in  the  minute,  and  ils  beat  became  irregular.  As  the  mouth 
became  decidedly  sore,  firdt  the  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs 
ceased ;  then  the  pulse  became  regular,  and  rose  in  frequency ;  then 
the  epigastric  pain  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  a 
sense  of  weight  there.  By  degrees  the  tenderness  of  the  spine  dimi- 
nished, and  finally  ceased,  and  tlie  heathiche  grew  less;  but  his  legs 
long  continued  weak,  so  that  he  could  not  tread  firmly,  and  theslightest 
noise,  or  any  kind  of  overexertion,  brought  on  an  immediate  increase 
of  his  sufferings.  A  seton  was  put  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  the 
influence  of  mercury  on  the  system  was  cautiously  maintained  for  four 
months  before  the  boy  appeared  sufficiently  well  to  justify  the  discon- 
tinuance of  remedies. 

But  the  disease  may  run  a  more  acute  course,  and  to  a  less  favor* 
able  termination. 

A  little  boy,  one  year  old,  who  had  cut  four  incisor  teeth,  and  whose 
health  had  been  habitually  good,  was  brought  to  me  by  his  mother,  after 
three  weeks'  illness.  She  told  me  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seiyied 
with  great  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  accompanied,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
days,  by  violent  screams.  At  the  outset  of  hia  illpess,  he  had  been 
cupped  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  the 
head,  without  amendment,  and,  for  a  week  before  I  saw  him,  all  treat- 
ment had  been  discontinued.  The  child  then  lay  in  his  mother's  lap, 
frequently  crying  with  a  low  distressed  whimper;  his  face  was  usually 
pale,  but  occasionally  flushed;  his  head  was  thrown  back,  so  that  the 
occiput  and  back  of  the  neck  were  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other. 
The  sterno-mastoid  muscles  were  rather  rigid,  though  there  was  no 
trismus.  The  hands  were  clenched,  the  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm, 
and  occasional  attacks  came  on,  in  which  he  uttered  a  scream,  and  then 
bent  his  body  back  into  an  arch.  The  child  sucked  eagerly,  but  fre- 
quently dropped  the  nipple  as  if  in  pain;  the  pupils  acted  naturally; 
the  pulse  was  frequent,  small,  and  hard.  In  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  frequent  convulsive  twttchings  and  startings  of  the  limbs 
took  place,  affecting  the  left  arm  more  than  any  other  part,  IJis  face 
grew  habitually  pale  and  more  sunken,  and  the  spine  became  habitu- 
ally, though  slightly,  curved  forwards,  notwithstanding  which,  occa- 
sional attacks  of  opisthotonos  still  occurred.  The  pupils  still  acted 
well,  but  a  new  symptom  appeared,  in  the  labored  breathing,  which 
sometimes  became  so  difFicnIt  that  the  child  seemed  almost  choking, 
while  phlegm  collected  in  Ins  throat,  whieli  he  appeared  unable  to  get 
rid  of.      This  dyspnoea  would  almost  imply  that  the  inflammation 
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had  been  gradually  travelling  upwards  till  it  began  to  involve  the 
origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves — a  supposition  still  further  confirmed 
by  finding,  two  days  afterwards,  that  the  eyeballs  were  in  state  of  con- 
stant convulsive  rotation.  After  this,  which  was  the  fifth  day  from 
that  on  which  I  first  saw  the  child,  he  was  not  again  brought  to  me; 
but,  though  this  case  is  incomplete,  yet  it  helps  to  fill  up  the  portrait- 
ure of  the  disease.  To  complete  it,  however,  I  must  relate  one  instance 
more,  in  which  the  results  of  examination  after  death,  confirmed  the 
diagnosis. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  five  months  old,  of  whom  his 
mother  gave  me  the  following  history  :  A  month  before,  he  had  been 
attacked  by  shivering  (an  unusual  occurrence  in  a  young  child),  and, 
in  the  night  following  this  seizure,  had  many  fits,  during  which  ho 
Bcreamed  much,  and  became  very  stiff.  After  they  had  continued  for 
three  days,  returning  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  a  little 
diroiaution  in  their  severity  followed  the  use  of  some  medicine  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  a  surgeon ;  but,  even  when  I  saw  him,  ten  or  twelve 
often  occurred  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  though  a  day  would  now  and 
then  pass  without  any.  The  fits  were  described  as  presenting  the 
characters  of  opisthotonos,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  when 
they  first  came  on.  The  retraction  of  the  head,  by  which  they  were 
attended  at  first,  subsided  as  they  passed  off;  but  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  the  tendency  to  keep  the  head  tbrowu  back  became 
constant,  and  for  a  fortnight  the  head  had  never  been  brought  out  of 
that  position.  The  mother  thought,  too,  that  the  child  had  been  blind 
for  that  period. 

The  child  appeared  well  grown  and  well  nourished,  and  the  face 
was  not  expressive  of  particular  suffering,  but  the  head  was  drawn 
back  so  that  the  occiput  rested  between  the  shoulders,  while  the  back 
was  bent  forwards  in  a  state  of  perfect  emprosthotonos ;  the  legs  were 
drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned  back- 
wards and  outwards,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  thumbs  drawn  into 
the  palm.  On  turning  the  child  round  on  its  face,  the  body  formed  a 
complete  arch,  resting  on  the  chin  and  knees.  The  whole  spine  was 
very  tender,  and  this  tenderness  was  greatest  about  its  upper  part. 
The  pupils  were  dilated  and  immovable;  suction  was  difficultly  per- 
formed, though  there  was  no  trismus,  but  the  child  vomited  everything 
it  took  almost  immediately.  The  pulse  was  at  this  time  too  rapid  and 
too  feeble  to  be  counted,  and  the  child  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsions, 
twenty- four  boars  afterwards. 

On  examining  the  body,  blood  was  found  effused,  though  not  in  any 

considerable  quantity,  within  the  spinal  canal,  but  external  to  the  dura 

mater,  from  the  third  cervical  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.     A  thick 

layer  of  white  lymph  was  present,  both  under  the  arachnoid  and  in 

its  cavity,  along  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 

portions  of  the  cord,  and  likewise  existed  in  the  cervical  portion, 

though  in  a  less  degree.     Anteriorly,  blood  and  lymph  occupied  the 

L       whole  cervical  portion  of  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  were  effused 

I       beneath  the  membrane;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  front  of  the  cord, 

I       there  were  merely  patches  of  lymph  beneath  the   arachnoid.     The 
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substance  of  the  cord  was  apparently  healthy.  On  lifting  up  the  cere- 
bellum, a  considerablo  quantity  of  serum,  with  flakes  of  lymph,  escaped 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  tlie  whole  under  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum had  a  uniform  coaling  of  white  lymph  at  least  a  line  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  which  extended  over  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
was  continuous  with  the  deposit  of  lyraph  along  the  spinal  cord.  The 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  much  distended  with  fluid,  in  which 
large  irregular  masses  of  yellow  lymph  were  floating.  The  corpora 
striata  and  the  fornix  were  much  softened,  but  the  rest  of  the  brain 
and  the  membranes  at  its  convexity  were  quite  healthy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should  comment  on  these  cases, 
either  to  point  out  to  you  the  many  respects  in  which  inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord  differs  frotn  that  of  the  brain,  or  to  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  active  a nli phlogistic  treatment  being  adopted  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  disease. 

I  apprehend  that  in  the  case  that  recovered,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
two  which  terminated  fatally,  the  membranes  were  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  aft'ected.  I  have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  acuti 
wji'tmmalion  and  subsequent  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord,  although  there  are  many  such  on  record.  It  has  been  supposed 
tliat  paralytic  symptoms  usually  attend  this  affection,  while  atifinesa 
and  spasm  of  the  muscles  cljaracterize  spinal  meningitis  ;  but  though 
this  13  probably  true  in  many  instances,  yet  it  does  not  by  any  moans 
hold  good  in  all.  Three  cases  are  related  by  JfM.  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez,  where  the  disease  ran  its  course  with  symptoms  of  tetanus  and 
trismus,  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death.  In 
one  of  these  cases  the  child  died  in  thirty-six  hours  ;  in  the  second,  in 
ninety-six  hours;  but  in  the  third,  a  temporary  remission  having 
occurred,  the  patient  survived  for  thirteen  days. 

I  select  from  Br.  Mauthner's  valuable  treatise  on  the  disease  of  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  Children,  a  very  characteristic  case  of  acute 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  marrowJ 

A  girl,  aged  eleven  years,  whose  occupation  as  a  sempstress  com- 
pelled her  to  remain  for  many  hours  daily  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
her  head  bent  forwards,  while  she  was  at  the  same  time  much  exposed 
to  currents  of  cold  air,  was  seized,  after  she  had  followed  this  employ- 
ment for  three  weeks,  with  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  back  of 
her  neck.  As  these  pains  grew  more  severe,  voluntary  power  over 
the  arms  became  impaired,  and  the  paralysis  increasing  rapidly  in 
spite  of  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  she  was 
admitted  into  tue  Hospital  for  Children  at  Vienna,  under  Dr.  Mauth- 
ner's care,  on  Dec.  2Gth.  Both  arms  were  at  that  time  completely 
palsied,  flaccid,  cool,  and  almost  insensible ;  the  lower  extremities 
Btill  obeyed  the  will,  but  the  girl  was  unable  to  stand  firmly.  The 
mind  was  perfectly  clear,  the  appetite  good,  deglutition  easy,  and 
pulse  natural;  and  in  these  respects  her  condition  continued  un- 
changed to  the  very  last,  except  that  the  pulse  became  very  frequent 
on  the  day  of  the  child's  death.     On  the  2ttth,  the  legs  were  palsied, 

'  Lib.  cU.,p.  421,  Caae  117. 
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and  the  urine  was  passed  involuntarily.  On  the  29tb,  voluntary 
power  over  ibe  hands  and  feet  was  likewise  completely  lost,  and  sen- 
sation in  them  was  imperfect.  On  the  30th,  sensation  was  perfectly 
lost  in  all  extreraitiea.  The  child  bad  desire  to  pass  feces,  the  bowels 
Dot  having  .icted  for  three  days,  but  she  had  not  power  to  do  so.  On 
the  31st,  the  .sphincter  ani  was  likewise  paralyzed,  and  opened  to  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  On  January  4th  the  hardened  feces  began  to  fall 
out  of  the  gaping  anus;  the  respiration  was  feeble,  articulation  difK- 
culs.  On  the  Olh,  the  child  was  in  much  distress,  and  for  many  days 
had  scarcely  slept  at  all ;  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body  wfis  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  only  the  right  side  of  the  chest  moved  in  res- 
piration. Her  exhaustion  was  so  extreme  that  her  voice  was  scarcely 
audible,  but  the  muscles  of  the  face  still  retained  the  power  of  motion 
and  sensation  perfectly,  and  the  intellect  was  quite  clear,  though  the 
child  died  the  same  night. 

The  spinal  cord  presented  the  only  morbid  appearance;  the  mem- 
branes being  perfectly  healthy.  The  medulla  oblongata  was  as  soft 
a.s  butter,  of  a  yellow  color,  not  retaining  a  trace  of  its  natural  organi- 
zation ;  and  the  same  condition  existed  in  the  whole  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  low  as  the  cauda  equina,  where  it  once  more  resumed  its 
natural  appearance  and  characters. 

The  chronic  form  of  iujlnmmution  of  Oir  cord  will  much  oftener  come 
under  your  notice  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 
You  will  remember,  too,  that  this  serious  result,  and  the  paralysis  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  are  not  produced  simply  by  the  distortion  of  the 
)ine  and  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  cord,  but  rather  by  ex- 
•tension  to  it  of  inflammatory  action.  You  have,  then,  in  these  cases 
a  double  danger  to  combat;  both  that  which  arises  from  the  disea.se 
in  the  spinal  column  itself,  and  that  which  depends  on  the  probable 
extension  to  the  cord  of  the  disease  whicb  began  in  the  boues.  The 
symptoms  of  the  two  aftections  present  likewise  so  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  their  early  stages  that  you  can  never  feel  sure  that  the 
cord  is  uninvolved.  Of  this  we  have  ample  proof  in  those  rare  cases 
in  which  chronic  softening  of  the  cord  occurs  independent  of  any 
afl'ection  of  the  bones  of  the  spine.  You  will  find  a  case  that  illus- 
trates this  fact  very  well  in  M.  Louis's  valuable  paper,  On  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Spinal  Marrow  in  Cases  of  Caries  of  the  Vertobraj;*  and  I 
will  relate  to  you  another  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  it,  which 
came  under  my  notice. 

On  March  31, 1846,  a  little  girl  aged  three  years  and  a  quarter,  the 
strumous  child  of  unhealthy  parents,  in  whose  family  phthisis  was 
hereditary,  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother.  Nine  months  pre- 
viou.sly,  her  father  having  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  tossed  her,  she 
suddenly  cried  out  that  she  was  hurt,  and  for  several  days  afterwards 
refused  to  walk,  and  seemed  unable  to  stand,  sinking  down  on  her 
hams  if  set  on  her  feet.  She  made  no  definite  complaint,  however; 
no  injury  was  anywhere  observable,  and  in  about  three  weeks  she 

•  M6moirea,  on  Reohercbes  Anatomico-Patliologlqnes,  8vo.,  Memoire  vlil.  Obserr.  i. 
p.  411.    Paria,  1826. 
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seemed  to  have  recovered  her  health,  and  continued  well  until  the 
middle  of  March,  when  her  frequent  comiilaints  of  pain  in  the  neck 
attracted  her  mother's  attention.  The  appearance  of  the  little  girl, 
when  first  placed  under  mj  care,  was  very  remarkable ;  for  though 
the  fiice  wore  no  expresion  of  auiFering,  yet  the  neck  was  so  raucl 
bent  as  to  give  an  unusual  prominence  to  the  seventh  cervical  verte- 
bra, and  the  head  was  constantly  directed  downwards.  No  part  of 
the  spine  seemed  particularly  tender ;  but  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
head  was  forcibly  resisted,  and  seemed  to  occasion  considerable  pain. 
The  child  walked,  though  with  a  tottering  gait,  and  if  left  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  sank  down  upon  her  knees  to  play,  ller  constant 
complaint  was  of  being  tired  and  drowsy,  notwithstanding  which  she 
slept  ill ;  her  appetite  was  bad,  and  her  bowels  were  constipated.  1 
regarded  the  case  as  one  of  incipient  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebne, 
and  was  anxious  to  make  an  issue  iu  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  the 
parents  refused  to  consent  to  this  proceeding.  Medical  treatment 
therefore  was  confined  to  the  administration  of  the  coddiver  oil,  an< 
afterwards  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iroQ;  but  though  no  fresh  symj 
toms  appeared,  the  cliild  gradually  lost  strength,  Oa  the  12lh 
May,  she  was  able  to  walk  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile;  but  on 
the  14th,  though  not  worse  in  other  respects,  she  was  unable  to  raise 
her  Jiands,  and  was  forced  to  be  fed  by  another  person.  In  the  even- 
ing shecomplained  of  her  eyes  aching,  but  nevertheless  slept  tolerably 
well  tilt  1  A.M.  She  then  awoke  crying  and  fretful ;  but  on  being  taken' 
U|>  passed  an  evacuation,  and  ou  lying  down  again,  alter  a  few  eflbrts 
to  vomit,  which  soon  subsided,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  mother,  in 
whose  arms  she  was  lying.  After  breathing  in  a  sighing  manner  for 
a  few  moments  she  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  and  in  this  sleep  died  so 
quietly,  that  her  mother  was  ignorant  of  it  until  awakened  by  her 
daughter's  corpse  beginning  to  grow  cold. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death  the  brain  was  found  to  be  quite 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  venous  congestion  of  the  arach- 
noid. The  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column 
■were  perfectly  healthy;  but  on  laying  open  the  vertebral  canal,  the 
spinal  cord,  from  a  level  with  the  third  down  to  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  bulged  considerably,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the  canal, 
though  above  and  below  this  its  size  was  natural. 

In  this  situation  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  of  the  cord  were 
firmly  connected  together  by  numerous  filamentous  adhesions,  and 
the  membrane  itself  was  opaque  and  thickened. 

The  cord  in  the  situation  of  this  bulging  had  a  shining  gelatinous 
appearance,  not  unlike  turbid  and  badly  made  jelly,  with  a  yellowish 
lymph-like  matter  infiltrated  into  it.  This  softening  involved  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  much  more  than  the  anterior;  the  bulging, 
too,  seemed  due  to  the  po-gterior  columns,  though  the  anterior  pre- 
sented some  degree  of  soflening. 

Three  apoplectic  effusions  were  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
first  was  situated  just  below  the  calamus  seriptorius,  and  was  about 
the  size  of  a  lentil;  the  nervous  matter  all  around  being  perfectly 
healthy.     The  second,  which  was  larger,  was  just  at  the  commence- 
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meat  of  the  swelling  of  the  cord,  and  partially  extended  into  the 
sound  parts.  It  just  showed  through  the  surface  of  the  cord  as  big  as 
half  a  pea,  but  on  longitudinally  dividing  the  cord,  was  seen  to  be  of 
the  bigness  of  a  kidney  bean;  and  the  third  effusion,  just  above  the 
termination  of  the  swelling  of  the  cord,  was  about  as  large  as  a  big  pea. 
Besides  these  there  were  several  small  ecchymosed  spots  in  the  softened 
parts  of  the  cord,  but  all  the  effusions  of  blood  were  strictly  limited  to 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

This  case  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis in  the  family ;  the  probable  injury  to  the  spine,  followed,  for  a 
short  time,  by  impairment  of  the  motor  power ;  the  subsequent  occur- 
rence of  pain  in  the  bended  neck,  and  the  fixed  position  of  the  head, 
all  seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  vertebrae  were  diseased ; 
bat  all  resulted  from  inflammatory  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  while 
the  bones  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  softening  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  their  sub- 
stance, while  the  anterior  columns  were  in  a  state  of  comparative 
integrity,  are  occurrences  very  remarkable  when  coupled  with  the 
impaired  motor  power.'  Cases  such  as  this  are  warnings  to  us  to 
avoid  hasty  generalizations  on  physiological  subjects;  they  show  us 
how  hard  some  of  the  Sphinx's  riddles  are  to  read. 

There  still  remains  one  affection  which  we  must  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  is  one  whose 
pathology  is  by  no  means  thoroughly  understood.  The  imrmis  or 
tetanus  of  new-born  children  is  a  malady  which,  though  frequent  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  Four  in- 
stances of  it  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  three  of  which  occurred 
in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  while  for  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  fourth,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stone,  of  Christ's 
Hospital. 

The  disease  may  come  on  within  twelve  hours  after  birth,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  occur  for  several  days ;  but  it  very  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  I  once  saw  it  attack 
a  child  fifteen  hours  after  its  birth,  but  in  the  other  cases  it  came  on 
upon  the  fifth  day  in  one  instance,  and  the  sixth  in  the  other  two. 
Though  it  runs  a  rapid  course,  yet  its  onset  is  gradual ;  one  of  the 
first  things  that  attracts  the  mother's  notice  being,  in  general,  that  the 
child  does  not  take  the  breast  when  put  to  it,  but  utters  a  whimpering 
cry,  and  if  the  mouth  be  then  examined,  it  will  be  found  more  or  less 
firmly  fixed.  Sometimes  general  convulsions  come  on  suddenl}',  and 
usher  in  the  other  symptoms,  but  they  more  frequently  follow  than 
precede  the  trismus.  When  fully  developed,  these  fits,  which  come 
on  in  paroxysms,  are  ushered  in  by  a  screech,  or  are  attended  by 
some  impairment  of  the  respiration,  and  during  their  continuance  the 
whole  surface  becomes  livid.  The  hands  are  strongly  clenched,  the 
feet  forcibly  flexed  on  the  ankles,  and  t.he  toes  bent,  and  remain  so 
during  the  fit,  and  the  trunk  is  curved  backwards  in  a  condition  of 

I  It  is  impossible  in  so  young  a  subject  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state  of  sensation, 
bnt  there  was  no  obvious  indication  of  its  impairment  in  this  case. 
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opisLhotonos ;  tlie  moulh  is  generally  drawn  slightly  open,  and  tlio 
lower  jaw  firmly  fixed.  When  the  fit  subsides,  the  muscles  <lii  not  be^ 
come  generally  relaxed,  bm  the  child  still  lies  with  its  hands  clenched, 
and  its  thumbs  drawn  into  the  piilra,  the  legs  being  generally  crossed, 
and  the  great  toe  separated  widely  from  the  others,  while  the  head  ia 
thrown  back,  and  the  opisthotonos  continues,  though  in  a  diminished 
degree.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  is  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
The  jaws  at  first  are  slightly  open,  and  the  corners  of  the  moulh  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  but  as  the  (iisease  advances  the  jaws  be- 
come quite  closed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  eveu  more  drawn  down, 
and  the  lips  firmly  compressed  against  the  gums.  The  power  of  suck- 
ing is  early  lost,  but  for  some  time  the  child  continues  able  to  swal- 
low ;  at  length,  however,  it  accomplishes  this  with  great  difiiculty,  a 
convulsion  sometimes  following  the  attempt,  while  even  that  Quid 
which  had  apparently  been  swallowed  is,  fur  the  most  part,  speedily 
regurgitated.  The  child  dies  either  during  some  paroxysm  of  convul- 
sions, or,  seeming  much  exhausted,  it  sinks  into  a  comatose  condition, 
and  so  expires.  There  are  few  affections  that  run  so  fearfully  rapid 
a  course  as  this;  its  fatal  termination  almost  always  taking  place 
within  thirty-six,  often  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoiiis. 

The  moat  frequent  post-mortem  appearance  in  these  cases,  a^  that 
which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  I  observed, 
consists  of  eflusion  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated^  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this 
there  is  generally  a  congested  slate  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arach- 
noid, and  sometimes  an  efl'usion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity. 
The  signs  of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much 
oftener  present  than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme 
degree,  while  in  one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested 
state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood  in  consider- 
able quantity  between  the  skull  and  di^ra  mater,  and  also  a  slighter 
effusion  into  the  arachnoid  cavity. 

In  spile,  however,  of  the  striking  nature  of  these  morbid  appear- 
ances, I  formerly  hesitated  in  referring  the  symptoms  of  trismus  with 
certainty  to  this  apoplectic  condiiioD  of  the  cord.  My  hesitation  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  on  examining,  some  years  ago,  the  bodies 
of  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth  in  the  Dublin  Lying  in  Oospiial, 
I  very  frequently  found  great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord,  arid  a 
gelatinous  matter,  wliich  was  frequently  deeply  tinged  with  blood, 
eflfused  around  its  ibeca.  It  therefore  became  a  question  whether 
appearances  such  as  are  met  with  in  cases  of  trismus  might  not  in 
reality  be  due  to  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  resting  on  the  back,  and  thus  be  rather  the  result  of  simple 
gravitation  than  the  consequences  of  the  disease.  These  doubts,  how- 
ever, have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  very  excellent  observations  of  Dr. 
"Weber,  of  Kiel,'  who  placed  the  bodies  of  infants  in  various  positions 

*  Bettrftge  sar  pathologlsohen  Anatoinie  der  Neugeboraen,  8vo.  part  i.  pp.  7,  63, 
and  73.    Kiel,  I85L 
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before  examining  them,  and  thus  was  able  to  discriminate  between 
morbid  and  pseudo-morbid  appearances,  and  who,  moreover,  although 
he  on  every  oocasion  placed  children  who  had  died  of  trismus  upon 
their  face  immediately  after  death,  yet  always  found  intense  injection 
of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  extravasation  of 
blood  external  to  the  theca,  and  other  appearances  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  just  described  to  you. 

There  are  few  diseases  respecting  the  canse  of  which  opinions  so 
various  have  prevailed  as  with  regard  to  trismus.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  frequency  of  external  injury  as  a  cause  of  locked-jaw  in  the  adult, 
some  writers  have  sought  to  find  in  every  case  the  history  of  a  blow 
or  other  injury  to  which  it  might  possibly  be  attributed  ;  while  others 
have  conceived  that  it  depended  on  awkward  management  of  the 
navel-string,  or  on  injury  of  some  kind  or  other  inflicted  on  it.  This 
last  opinion  has  appeared  to  derive  support  from  some  cases  in  which 
the  umbilical  vein  has  presented  the  signs  of  phlebitis;  but  further 
observation  has  sh^n  these  appearances  to  be  anything  but  constant, 
and  though  carefully  sought  for,  they  were  not  found  in  any  of  the 
cases  which  came  under  my  notice.  Moreover,  a  German  physician. 
Dr.  Mildner,  of  Prague,'  who  has  recorded  the  results  of  46  cases  of 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vessels  in  children  born  in  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  that  city,  states  that  convulsions  occurred  in 
only  5  of  the  number,  and  that  in  no  instance  had  these  convulsions 
the  least  resemblance  to  those  which  characterize  trismus.  Congestion 
of  the  liver,  impairment  of  its  functions,  and  icterus,  were  among  the 
symptoms  which  attended  it,  as  well  as,  in  many  of  the  cases,  peri- 
tonitis, inflammation  of  the  abdominal  integuments,  purulent  infection 
of  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  joints,  which  oc- 
curred 33  times,  while  in  4  cases  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the 
umbilicus.  We  may,  then,  fairly  conclude  that  the  connection  be- 
tween this  disease  and  trismus  is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence. 

The  remarkable  frequency  of  the  disease  in  hot  climates,  where  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  succeeded  by  intense  cold  at  night,  favors  the 
opinion  that  interruption  of  the  function  of  the  skin,  by  sudden  alter- 
nations  of  temperature,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  disease.  In  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Stockholm,  in 
1834,'  there  seemed  also  to  be  a  most  marked  connection  between  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  prevalence  and  the  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  satisfactorily  proved,  than  the  ten- 
dency of  a  vitiated  state  of  atmosphere  to  produce  it.  Where  such  a 
condition  exists,  there  trismus  abounds,  be  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
or  temperature  what  they  may.  It  is  very  frequent  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  negroes  in  the  slave  States  of  America ;  it  is  depopulating 
the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  infants  born  in  West- 
mannoe,  a  small  islet  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  die  of  it  between  the 
fifth  and  twelfth  day  from  birth.'    Dirt,  and  defective  ventilation,  are 

>  Prager  Vierteljahrachrift,  v.  2, 1848 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  No.  7,  p.  64, 1848. 

•  Cedorachjold,  in  Basoh's  Zeitschrift  fur  Geburtsk.,  x.  345. 

*  See  a  very  interesting  notice,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chimrgical  Re- 
Tiev  for  April,  1850,  of  a  work  hy  Dr.  Schleisner  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Iceland. 
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probably  almost  the  only  points  in  coramon  between  the  dweller  in 
the  southern  States  of  the  Union  and  the  inhabitants  of  Norther 
Europe  and  the  Arctic  regions.  But,  if  any  further  proof  wer< 
needed  that  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  some  fancied  displacement  of  ih< 
cranial  bones/  tins  disease  is  really  to  be  attributed,  we  are  furnisl 
with  it  in  the  records  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Uospilal,  which  point 
out  both  the  evil  and  its  remedy.  Sixty  years  ago,  every  sixth  child 
Ijorn  in  that  institution  died  within  a  fortuight  after  bfrth,  and  trismus 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Af,  of  these  children.  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke 
adopted  means  to  secure  the  efRcicnt  ventilation  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  mortality  of  the  children  fell  at  once  to  1  in  11*^  ;  and  during  Dr. 
Coltina'a  tnastershipj  from  1826  to  1833,  was  only  1  in  58^,  and  but 
little  more  than  the  ninth  part  of  that  mortality  depended  on  trismus.* 
But  though  we  may  hope  by  wise  hygienic  measures  to  avert  this 
disease,  yet,  when  once  it  has  become  developed,  our  prospects  of  cure 
are  so  slender  that  I  may  almost  say  the  task  is  hopeless.  I  have  not 
seen  leeches  employed,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, should  certainly  be  disposed  to  apply  them  freely  at  the  ontset 
of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  the  hot  bath  used  with  temporary  relief; 
but  though  I  have  witnessed  the  employment  of  calomel  and  of  aoli- 
spasnjodics,  as  a8saf<jetida,  and  the  administration  of  an  enema  of  gr. 
iij  of  tobacco  infused  for  hi^lf  an  hour  in  .Iviij  of  water,  yet  I  have 
never  known  any  of  these  means  followed  by  even  a  temporary  pause 
in  the  symptoms;  and  the  endeavor  to  cvcite  the  action  of  the  skin 
ift  the  only  measure  that  in  the  cases  which  I  witnessed  seemed  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service. 


LECTURE    XTIT. 

CoKrtTLsiosH,  Independent  of  orj^anio  cerebral  disease — their  two  forms.  Tho  acat« 
form,  Low  diytrngui^bulile  from  lliose  dep«ndenl  on  disease  of  tlmbmin — practical 
iuiporlanco  of  tlie  distinction — rules  for  iLeir  treatment.  The  chronic  form — 
relation  to  them  of  Spasm  op  thbOi.ottis — import  of  this  Bpasm — one  of  several 
Bigns  of  disorder  of  nerToua  sjatcu.  Relation  of  these  convulsions  to  processes 
of  development  in  teething — but  exciting  causes  various.  Symptoms — descrip- 
tion of  carpo  p«*dal  crin tractions — wajs  in  which  death  5»  produced.  Treatment — 
rules  for  diet  and  for  tho  regulation  of  the  howels — crmtion  with  respect  to  laucing 
tho  gums — occasioD.al  necessitj  for  free  depletion — case  in  illustrntion.  Sugges- 
tions a!i  to  general  management,  and  pTcvciition  of  an  attack.  Use  of  chloroform. 
Remarka  on  som«  anomalous  forms  of  convulaioo,  and  on  tho  Eclampsia  Nutast. 

_  In  the  third  of  these  Lectures,  when  passing  in  review  the  different 
signs  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  I  maJe  some  remarks  on  the 

'A  theory  propoanded  bj  Dr.  Sims,  of  Alabama,  In  tho  American  Journal  of  the 
MHieal  Sciences  for  lS4ti,  and  further  expanded  in  llie  some  jonrnsl  for  Jul/ and 
Uctolwr.  1M8, 

'  toUius'a  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  p.  613. 
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subject  of  convulsions.  I  tried  to  show  you  how  their  import  varies 
in  different  circumstaDces;  bow  at  one  time  they  betoken  real  disease 
of  the  nervous  centres,  at  another  only  betray  their  irritation  from 
some  cause  which,  if  death  occur,  may  yet  leave  behind  no  trace  such 
the  skill  of  the  anatomiht  can  discover. 

Cases  of  the  former  kind  have  hitherto  exclusively  engaged  our 
Itention,  but  we  must  not  quit  the  study  of  disorders  of  the  nervous 
fstem  without  some  consideration  of  the  latter.  In  the  adults,  fits 
sometimes  occur  independent  of  obvious  cerebral  disease;  the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground  struggling  and  insensible;  but  after  a  time  the 
convulsion  ceases,  consciousness  returns,  and  the  patient  recovers. 
Our  anxiety  in  such  cases  is  much  less  for  the  present  than  for  tlie 
future:  death  in  the  fit  is  a  rare  accident,  but  wliut  we  dread  is  the 
recurrence  of  the  fits,  the  weakening  of  the  intellect,  the  slow  impair- 
ment of  the  health  which  epilepsy  brings  with  it.  In  the  child  our 
apprehension  is  twofold;  for  the  frailer  machinery  is  more  readily 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  risk  uf  death  in  the  fit  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  adult;  while,  should  the  child  survive,  the  convulsions  of 
infancy  may  issue  in  the  epileps}'^  of  riper  years;  and,  in  fact,  seem  to 
do  so  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances. 

The  convulsions  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  generally  assume 
one  of  two  characters.  Either  they  are  sudden  in  their  onset,  violent 
in  their  character,  frequent  in  their  return,  or  they  come  on  gradually 
and,  after  various  forebodings,  present  less  violence,  occur  at  longer 
intervals,  but  are  not  therefore  b_y  any  means  devoid  of  peril.  Cases 
of  the  first  kind  run  some  risk  of  being  overtreated,  from  their  sup- 
posed dependence  on  active  cerebral  mischief;  cases  of  the  second 
kiod  often  excite  less  apprehension  than  they  really  warrant,  until 
their  symptoms  have  become  manifest  in  their  full  intensity. 

Some  of  the  most  marked  examples  of  the  sudden  access  of  violent 
convulsions  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  in  children 
in  whom  they  succeeded  to  the  sudden  drying  up  of  an  eruption  on 
the  scalp.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  where  we  might  most  readily 
suspect  some  direct  influence  on  the  brain,  the  character  of  the  fits  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  we  observe  in  instances  of  real  cere- 
bral disease.  The  illness  preceding  them  is  neither  very  marked  nor 
of  long  duration,  while,  when  the  fits  come  on,  instead  of  only  ono 
aide  of  the  body,  or  one  set  of  muscles  being  affected,  sometimes  one 
side  is  convulsed,  sometimes  the  other,  or  both  are  involved  equally. 
Even  after  the  fits  have  frequently  returned,  paralysis  does  not  suc- 
ceed to  them,  and  often  neither  sleep  nor  coma,  while  frequently 
consciousness  returns,  even  before  the  convulsive  movements  have 
completely  ceased,  and  the  pupils,  though  dilated  during  the  fit,  act 
asfain  almost  or  quite  as  well  as  ever  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  off. 
Vomiting  does  not  precede  nor  accompany  the  attack  ;  nor  an  obsti- 
nately constipated  state  of  the  bowels  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  often  much 
distended  with  flatus,  the  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  which  produces  trou- 
blesome hiccough,  while  the  inspiration  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
1)eculiar  crowing  sound.  There  is  at  no  time  the  burning  heat  of  the 
lead  which  is  observed  in  active  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain; 
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there  are  not  the  piercing  cry,  nor  the  constant  wail,  nor  the  tearless 
eyes,  nor  the  fihruoken  abdomen,  nor  the  automatic  nrjovements  of  one 
aide  and  the  contraction  of  the  limbs  on  the  other,  which  attend  uj»on 
tubercular  hydrocephalus. 

These  charactpristics  are  such  as  ought  to  prevent  the  by  no  meani 
unusual  error  of  regar<ling  the  attack  as  symptomatic  of  active  disease 
of  the  brain;  and  under  that  impression  depleting  the  child  freely, 
dosing  it  with  mercury  in  large  quantities,  and  at  short  intervals;  a 
counse  of  proceeding  by  which  all  chances  of  recovery  are  frustrated, 
and  hojiea,  small  at  first,  are  aJtogcther  destroyed. 

The  state  of  the  child  before  the  occurrence  of  the  fits,  and  the 
amount  of  apparent  congestion  of  the  brain,  must  in  cases  of  this  kind 
determine  the  question  of  depletion.  Moderate  depletion  once  is  often 
well  borne,  but  the  persistence  of  the  fits  must  not  be  thought  neces- 
sarily to  indicate  the  propriety  of  its  repetition.  If  the  attack  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rapid  disappearances  of  some  eruption  on  the  scalp,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  reproduce  it  by  rubbing  in  every  three  hours 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  to  an 
ounce  of  lard ;  which  generally  produces  an  abundant  papular  erup- 
tion in  the  course  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  purgative 
indicated,  a  single  dose  of  calomel  has  the  advantage  of  acting 

irely  and  speedily,  but  mercury,  given  in  any  other  manner  or  with 
any  other  object,  is  out  of  place.  The  flatus  by  which  the  intestines 
are  distended  is  got  rid  of  better  by  an  assafoetida  enema  than  by  any 
other  means;  while  the  application  to  the  abdomen  of  a  cloth  dipped 
in  a  stimulating  liniment  (such,  for  instancCt  as  a  drachm  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  five  dracbnis  of  the  simple  camphor  liniment,  and  six 
drachms  of  olive  oil),  and  that  covered  by  a  light  linseed  meal  poul- 
tice, both  serves  as  a  counter-irritant,  prevents  the  reproduction  of  the 
flatus,  and  relieves  that  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  in 
many  of  these  cases  adds  very  painfully  to  the  infant's  sufferings. 
These  measures  having  been  adopted,  you  may  now,  according  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  prescribe  either  some  carminative 
medicine  with  small  doses  of  ether,  or  of  the  fetid  spirits  of  ammonia, 
or  a  single  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  if  restlessness  and  excitability  have 
outlasted  the  other  symptoms;  or  a  simple  saline,  as  the  citrate  of 
potash  with  small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  henbane  ;  or  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  a  little  chloric  ether  at  short  intervals — a  sedative  which, 
whenever  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  employing  direct 
narcotics,  has  always  seemed  to  me  of  especial  value. 

Within  certain  limits,  this  treatment  must  of  course  be  modified 
according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  case,  but  enough  has  alrea<ly  been 
said  to  mark  out  the  general  principles  upon  which  your  treatment 
should  be  conducted  ;  while  evcu  if  the  attack  had  seemed  at  first  to 
present  some  obscurity  as  to  its  cause,  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for  its 
removal ;  will  develop  the  signs  of  cerebral  inflammation,  if  that  were 
impending,  or  will  bring  to  light  the  character  of  the  fever  which  is 
making  this  stormy  onset.  So  long  as,  notwithstanding  the  frequency 
of  the  return  of  the  fits,,  recovery  is  complete  after  each,  so  long  as  the 
power  of  deglutition  subsists,  and  the  natural  hue  of  the  lips  and  face 
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announces  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  to  be  well  performed,  you 
may  give  on  the  whole  a  favorable  prognosis,  though  always  guarding 
it  by  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  child  dying  in  a  fit  from  that 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  arrest  of  breathing,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  danger  in  infantile  convulsions. 

This  Spasm  of  the  OloUis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  many  convulsive  affections  of  infancy  and  childhood; 
though  more  especially  of  that  variety  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
coming  on  gradually,  and  pursuing  a  somewhat  chronic  course. 

So  prominent  a  feature,  indeed,  is  it  of  this  latter  class  of  convul- 
sions, that  attention  has  been  very  generally  directed  to  this  one 
symptom,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  signs  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  various  terms, 
spasmodic  croup,  child-crowing,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  laryngismus 
stridulus,  show  how  great  has  been  the  disposition  to  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  disease.  Hence  has  resulted  the  inconveni- 
ence, that  attention  being  directed  exclusively  to  the  affection  of  the 
respiratory  function,  local  causes  have  been  too  much  sought  for  to 
account  for  the  local  symptom ;  defective,  if  not  erroneous  explana- 
tions of  its  occurrence  have  been  proposed,  and  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  in  its  treatment  to  the  great  diversity  of  conditions 
under  which  it  may  supervene. 

The  sobbing  breathing,  or  the  sense  of  choking,  so  characteristic 
of  the  hysterical  patient,  are  but  instances  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  similar  to  those  which  we  observe  in  the  infant,  and  equally 
due  to  the  great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  hysteri- 
cal girl,  fits  are  frequently  superadded  to  the  affection  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles;  and  in  the  child,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
giving  rise  to  the  drawing  of  the  thumb  into  the  palm,  and  to  the 
separation  of  the  great  toe  from  the  other  toes,  or  to  the  forcible  ex- 
tension of  the  foot  upon  the  ankle,  is  seldom  absent ;  while  general 
convulsions  often  supervene  under  slight  causes,  or  even  without  any 
apparent  reason.  In  both  cases  the  affections  are  usually  attendant 
upon  important  processes  of  development,  since  while  in  the  former 
instance  they  generally  come  on  about  the  period  of  puberty,  they 
oftenest  occur  in  the  latter  during  the  time  of  teething ;  and  this  with 
so  great  frequency,  that  in  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-seven  cases  of 
which  I  have  preserved  a  record,  the  symptoms  manifested  themselves 
between  the  age  of  six  months  and  two  years,  or  just  at  that  time 
when  the  process  of  dentition  is  going  on  with  the  greatest  activity. 
The  direct  irritation  of  the  trifacial  nerve  in  teething  has  no  doubt  a 
great  share  in  the  production  of  the  symptom  at  that  time,  but  I 
apprehend  that  we  should  be  in  error  if  we  confined  our  attention 
entirely  to  the  local  cause,  and  attributed  this,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  convulsive  affection  which  occurs  at  this  time,  simply  to  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  teeth  pressing  on  or  cutting  through  the 
gum.  The  period  of  teething,  like  that  of  puberty,  constitutes  one 
of  the  grtat  epochs  of  life;  it  is  a  time  when  great  changes  are  going 
on  in  the  whole  organism — when  the  animal  machine,  being  in  a 
state  of  increased  activity,  its  parts  are  more  than  usually  apt  to  get 
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out  of  order.  New  diseases  appear,  or  such  as  were  before  of  rare 
occurrence  become  frequent;  catarrhal  affections  and  disorders  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  brain 
grows  more  than  ever  liable  to  congestion  of  its  vessels.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  various  spasnnodic  affections,  of  which  spasm  of  the 
glottis  is  the  most  striking  aud  the  most  important,  often  occur  as 
the  secondary  rather  than  as  the  primary  result  of  dentition.  The 
child  has  cut  some  of  its  teeth  without  any  aymplorn  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  making  its  appearancBj  but  at  leDgth  it  suflcrs  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  bowels  are  allowed  to  become  constipated, 
or  signs  of  cerebral  congestion  show  themselves.  A  crowing  sound 
now  becomes  audible  with  the  inspiration,  and  with  it  some  or  all 
of  the  whole  train  of  convulsive  symptoms  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  make  their  appearance.  It  may  be  that  the  gums  are  not 
swollen,  nor  any  tooth  near  the  surface  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  occurred,  but  their 
connection  with  the  process  of  dentition  is  not  the  less  undeniable. 
In  rruiny  instances,  too,  though  these  symptoms  may  subside  as  the 
heallh  improves,  yet  so  great  ia  the  nervous  excitability  of  the  patient, 
that  they  return  when  he  cuts  another  toothy  and  this  even  without  a 
recurrence  of  that  general  disorder  which  attended  them  on  the  former 
occasion. 

The  various  sources  of  irritation,  however,  that  give  rise  to  those 
affections  are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  teething;  and  hence  they 
may  be  met  with  before  the  commencement  of  that  process  as  well  as 
after  its  termination.  By  no  one  has  this  fact  been  more  clearly  st.ited, 
or  the  mode  of  action  of  the  various  exciting  causes  more  successfully 
explained,  than  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 

"  Spasm  of  the  Ulottis,"  .says  this  dislinguislied  physiologist,^  '*  ia  an 
excitation  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  system.  It  originates  id 
I.  1.  The  trifacial^  in  teething, 

2.  The  pnenmogastric,  in  over-  or  improperly-fed  infants. 

3.  The  spinal  nerves,  in   constipation,  inteaiinal  disorder,  or 
catharsis. 

These  act  through  the  medium  of 
IT.        The  spinal  marrow,  and 
HI.  1.  The  inferior  or  rccvrrenl  laryngeal,    the  constrictor  of  tbe 
larynx. 
2.  Tbe  intercosiaU  and  diaphragmatic,  the  motors  of  respira- 
tion." 

Tn  illustration  of  these  observations  as  to  the  various  causes  on 
which  these  symptoms  depend,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  them 
in  a  child  ten  weeks  old  as  a  consequence  of  improper  feeding:  in 
another,  aged  nineteen  months,  they  followed  the  sudden  suppression 
of  long  continued  diarrhtca ;  while  in  a  third,  aged  two  years,  they 
came  on  during  an  attack  of  purgin'g  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
In  another  child,  aged  two  years  and  a  half,  they  seemed  to  depend 
on  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion  which  succeeded  to  habitual  consti- 

1  Lib.  cit.,  p.  171. 
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palion ;  ia  a  fifth,  aged  nine  months,  they  supervened  in  the  course  of 
chronic  hydrucephalua;  and,  not  needlessly  to  swell  the  list,  in  a  sixth 
child,  who  died  when  two  months  old,  convulsions  occurred  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  and  eventually  occasioned  its  death,  without  its 
having  been  possible  to  discover,  either  from  the  symptoms  or  from 
the  appearances  found  on  examination  of  the  body,  any  cause  to 
whieh  they  could  be  attributed. 

But  this  principle  admits  of  a  wider  application.  Net  only  are  the 
convulsions  which  occur  during  dentition  symptomatic  of  something 
more  than  the  undue  pressure  of  a  tooth  against  the  gum,  but  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  we  have  to  look  deeper  than  the 
local  cause  to  which  at  last  the  signs  of  disturbancQ  of  the  nervous 
system  were  due,  and  find  that  it  ia  only  on  the  removal  of  some 
influence  which  acted  injuriotisly  on  the  whole  constitution  that  the 
hability  to  convulsions  ceases.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  child  brought 
up  by  hand,  the  commencement  of  teething  is  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions, a  wet-nurse  is  procured,  the  convulsions  cease;  or  medical  care 
has  failed  to  relieve  the  infant  resident  in  London,  it  is  removed  to 
the  country  and  the  fits  previously  so  frequent  disappear. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  illustration  of  this  fact  which  the  action 
of  remedies  affords,  it  ia  yet  too  often  lost  sight  of.  The  defective 
nutrition  which  shows  itself  in  the  bowed  limbs,  and  distorted  form 
of  the  rickety  patient,  is  attended  in  early  life  by  special  pronenesa 
to  convulsious.  A  German  physician' thought  that  he  had  discovered, 
in  the  tardy  ossification  of  the  skull,  in  sucli  children,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  their  liability  to  disturbance  of  the  funetions  of  the 
imperfectly  protected  brain,  and  putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  wrote  by 
a  very  pardonable,  but  not  the  less  mistaken  synecdoche,  an  essay  on 
"The  soft  Occiput."  Again,  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  the 
tuberculous  diathesis  is  glandular  enlargement;  and  the  lateDr.  Ilugh 
Ley'  propounded  a  theory  which  explained  the  symptoms  of  spasm  of 
the  glottis  by  an  assumed  pressure  of  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  on 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Still  more  recently,  we  find  a  practi- 
tioner of  considerable  experience  struck  by  the  conuection  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis^  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  framing  a  mechanical 

planation  of  the  trouble  of  respiration  by  the  impediment  to  the 

scent  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  occasioned  by  the  great  size  of  the 
organ.  Of  the  frequent  coexistence  of  the  enlarged  and  fatty  liver 
with  spa.sm  of  the  glottis  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  we  are  to  accept  the  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
fact  which  Mr.  Flood  suggests.  More  than  two  years  ago,  my  friend 
and  former  collegue.  Dr.  RoUeaton,  now  Lee's  Reader  in  Anatomy,  at 
Oxford,  wrote  a  paper  which  I  wish  that  his  modesty  had  not  with- 
held from  publication,  in  which  he  shows  that  this  same  fatty  liver  is 
present  in  many  instances  of  the  hydrocephaloid  dise-ise  of  early 
infancy ;  the  extreme  aniemia,  the  feeble  powers,  the  rapid  sinking 

'  D«r  wpjche  Hinterkopf,  etc.,  Ton  Dr.  C.  L.  Els&sser.     8vo.     Stnttg&rt,  1843. 

*  On  LaryDgismus  Stridulus.     8vo,     Lon<lon,  1836. 

•  On  Scarlet  Fever  atul  Crowing  Inspiration.     8vo.     Lotidou,  1857. 


under  slight  ailments,  the  supervention  of  signs  of  disorder  of  tlie 
nervous  system  (among  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  present),  being  found  associated  with  this  grave  defect  in 
nature's  great  alembic,  and  consequently  with  imperfect  depuration 
and  depraved  character  of  the  blood.  But  modern  physiology'  gives 
a  still  graver  import  to  this,  as  to  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  , 
liver  in  connection  with  those  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  in 
early  life  which  are  associated  with  antemia  or  with  deranged  nutri- 
tion. The  liver  would  seem  to  be  not  merely  a  purifier,  but  an  actual 
generator,  of  the  blood ;  its  disease,  therefore,  interferes  immediately 
with  sanguiti cation,  and  prevents  the  best  devised  tonic  remedies  from 
exercising  that  influence  which  otherwise  they  would  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce. 

It  follows,  then,  with  reference  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  in  early  life,  that  while  the  mode  in  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves varies  from  alight  and  unimportant  causes,  and  while  local 
accidents  may  account  for  their  assuming  this  or  the  other  special 
form,  we  must  in  all  instances  endeavor  to  look  beyond  them  to  the 
constitutional  ailment,  sometimes  of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  another, 
to  Avhich,  as  their  ultimate  occasion,  they  are  due. 

Bearing  in  mind  now  what  I  have  just  said  with  reference  to  the 
import  of  Spasm  ot  the  Olottis — how  it  is  but  one  of  many  signs  of 
the  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  system^ — we  may  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  condiiiuns  under  which  it  usually  manifests  iu^elf ;  the  symp- 
toms  by  which  it  is  generally  attended.  It  is  a  disorder  that  almost 
always  comes  on  by  degrees  ;  and  its  early  symptoms  are  seldom 
Buch  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  non-professional  persons.  It  does  not 
often  occur  in  ]»erfectly  healthy  children ;  but  an  infant  who  is  attacked 
by  it  has  usually  been  observed  to  be  drooping  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, to  have  lost  its  appetite,  to  have  become  fretful  by  day  and 
restless  by  night,  and  to  present  many  of  those  ill-defined  ailments 
which  are  popularly  ascribed  to  teething.  At  length,  after  these 
symptoms  have  continued  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  a  slight  crowing 
sound  is  occasionally  heard  with  the  child's  respiration.  The  sound 
is  something  between  the  hoop  of  hooping-cough  and  the  stridor  of 
true  croup;  it  must  be  heard  to  be  known,  but  when  once  heard  will 
easily  be  recognized.  Usually  it  is  first  noticed  on  the  child  awaking 
out  of  sleep,  but  sometimes  it  is  perceived  during  a  fit  of  crying,  or 
comes  on  while  the  infant  is  sucking.  Now  and  then  the  first  crow 
IS  very  loud,  and,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  croup,  at  once 
alarms  the  family :  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case;  and  its  loudness 
usually  increases  in  proportion  as  its  return  becomes  more  frequent. 
a  he  spasm  may  have  been  excited  by  some  temporary  cause,  and  the 
sound  which  is  its  token  may  in  that  case  not  be  heard  again ;  but 

'  Punke,  LeUrbnch  der  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  2d  ed.,  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1858,  says,  in  §  35, 
on  the  luetAiuorpbosis  of  the  blood  in  th«  liver  :  "  It  is  the  more  correct  riew  to  regard 
the  liver  as  an  organ  ihe  special  function  of  which  is  tlx€  formation  of  new  blood  colls, 
»nd  to  consider  Uie  change  of  the  materials  which  during,  and  probably  in  conf  equence 
of,  that  D«w  formation  are  excreted  from  the  blood  into  bile,  only  as  its  svcondary 
duty."    See  p.  147. 
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inerally  it  returns  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  of  a  day  or  two. 
ft  will  soon  be  found,  as  its  return  becomes  more  frequent,  that  cer- 
tain conditions  favor  its  occurrence;  that  the  child  wakes  suddenly 
from  sleep  with  an  attack  of  it,  that  excitement  induces  it,  or  deglu- 
tition, or  the  effort  of  sucking;  so  that  the  child  will  suddenly  drop 
the  nipple,  make  a  croupy  sound  with  its  breathing,  and  then  return 
to  the  breast  again.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  affection 
il8  attacks  will  be  found  to  be  more  frequent  by  night  than  by  day; 
and  to  occur  mostly  either  soon  after  the  child  has  lain  down  to  sleep, 
or  towards  midnight,  when  the  first  sound  sleep  ia  drawing  toacluse. 
At  first  the  child  seems,  during  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  in  as 
good  health  as  before — except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  rather  more  pettish 
and  wilful ;  but  it  is  not  long  before  graver  symptoms  than  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  an  unusual  sound  with  inspiration  excite  atten- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  alarm.  Fits  of  dilTicuU  breathing  occasionally 
come  on,  in  which  the  child  throws  its  head  back,  while  its  face  and 
lips  become  livid,  or  an  ashy  paleness  surrounds  the  mouth,  slight 
convulsive  movements  pass  over  the  muscles  of  the  face;  the  chest  ia 
motionless,  and  suffocation  seems  impending.  But  in  a  few  seconds 
the  spasm  yields,  expiration  is  effected,  and  a  long,  loud,  crowing  in- 
spiration succeeds,  or  the  child  begins  to  cry.  Breathing  now  goes 
on  naturally;  the  crowing  is  not  repeated,  or  the  crying  ceases;  a 
look  of  apprehension  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  infant's  features,  but 
then  passes  away;  it  turns  once  more  to  its  playthings,  or  begins 
sucking  again  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  A  few  hours,  or  even  a 
few  days,  may  pass  before  this  alarming  occurrence  is  again  observed; 
but  it  does  recur,  and  another  symptom  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  is  soon  superadded,  if  it  have  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
existed  from  the  very  beginning.  This  consists  in  a  peculiar  contrac- 
tion of  the  hands  and  feet;  a  state  which  may  likewise  not  infre- 
quently be  noticed,  during  infancy,  unattended  by  any  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs;  though  it  is  often  overlooked, 
since,  unlike  the  peculiar  noise  in  breathing,  it  does  not  force  itself 
on  the  attention  even  of  the  most  unobservant.  It  differs  much  in 
degree:  sometimes  the  thumb  is  drawn  into  the  palm  by  the  action 
of  ita  adductor  muscles,  while  the  fingers  are  unaffected;  at  other 
times  the  fingers  are  closed  more  or  less  firmly,  and  the  thumb  is  shut 
into  the  palm;  or,  coupled  with  this,  the  hand  itself  is  forcibly  flexed 
on  the  wrist.  In  the  slightest  degree  of  affection  of  the  foot,  the 
great  toe  is  drawn  a  little  away  from  the  other  toes;  in  severer  de- 
grees of  the  affection  this  abduction  of  the  great  toe  is  very  consid- 
erable, and  the  whole  foot  is  forcibly  bent  upon  the  ankle,  and  its  sole 
directed  a  little  inwards.  Affection  of  the  hands  generally  precedes 
the  affection  of  the  feet,  and  may  even  exist  without  it;  but  I  have 
never  seen  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  feet  when  the  hands  were 
unaffected.  At  first  this  stale  is  temporary,  but  it  does  not  come  on 
and  cease  simultaneously  with  the  attacks  of  crowing  inspiration, 
though  generally  much  aggravated  during  its  paroxysms.  Sometimes 
a  child  in  whom  the  crowing  inspiration  has  been  heard,  will  awake 
in  the  morning  with  the  bands  and  feet  firmly  flexed,  although  he  may 
11 
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not  have  had  any  attack  of  diflicult  breathing  during  the  night.  At 
other  times,  though  but  seldom,  this  state  will  subside  during  sleep; 
while  very  often  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  for  its  cessation 
or  return.  The  hands  may  often  be  unflexed  by  bending  the  tingers, 
but  they  will  resume  their  former  position  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
force;  and  such  attempts  are  painful  to  the  child.  When  the  contrac- 
tion J3  but  slight,  children  still  use  tlietr  hand.s;  but  when  consider- 
able, they  cannot  em[)loy  them,  and  they  sometinnea  cry,  aa  if  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  were  attended  with  pain.  Coupled  with 
these  carpopedal  contractions,  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  in.step 
are  sometimes  swollen,  tense,  and  livid  ;  and  occasionally  there  is 
slight  pufBness  about  the  face.  This  condition  is  sometimes  more 
general,  and  on  two  successive  years  the  same  child  was  brought  to 
me,  in  whom  these  attacks  of  crtjwing  inspiration  were  accoropaniedH 
by  a  stute  of  tense  anasarca  of  the  whole  body,'  |^ 

When  the  disease  has  reached  this  degree  of  intensity,  a  slight 
crowing  sound  often  attends  each  inspiration,  and  the  paroxysnas  of 
difficult  breathing  are  much  more  severe;  they  last  longer,  and  some- 
limes  terminate  in  general  convulsions.  The  breathing  now  does  not 
return  at  once  to  its  natural  frequency,  but  continues  hurried  for  a 
few  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  each  fit  of  dyspnwa;  and  it  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  littio  wheezing,  from  the  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  during  the  paroxysm.  When 
this  wheezing  is  permanent,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  constitutes  any 
epsential  part  of  the  disease,  but  regard  it  either  as  due  to  an  acciden^H 
tal  complication  with  catarrh,  which  is  so  Frequent  during  the  period^ 
of  dentition,  or  as  the  result  of  the  affection  being  associated  with 
tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  bronchial  gland.s.  The  slightest  cause  is  now 
sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  difficult  breatliing;  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  air,  by  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  by  slight 
pressure  on  the  larynx,  by  the  act  of  deglutition,  or  by  momenUiry 
excitement.  The  state  of  sleep  seems  particularly  favorable  to  its 
occurrence,  and  the  short  fitful  dozes  are  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
impending  suftbcation. 

The  general  condition  of  the  child  varies  much  during  the  existence 
of  these  symptoms,  but  is  always  widely  removed  from  a  state  ol'  health. 
T'he  bowels  are  almost  invariably  disordered,  constipation  being  more 
frequent  than  diarrhoea.  The  mouth  ia  sometimes  hot,  and  the  gums 
are  swollen;  the  child  is  evidently  .suflering  from  the  process  of  teeth- 
ing; and  this  is  the  stale  with  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  associated.  Sometimes  there  is  evident  congestion  of 
the  brain,  and  the  face  is  flushed,  the  head  hut,  and  the  pulse  frequent; 
but  these  flushes  of  the  face  are  usually  letnporary,  and  the  skin  is 
generally  pallid.  When  the  affection  has  continued  for  some  weeks, 
the  countenance  often  assumes  a  haggard,  miserable  aspect;  and  though 
it  may  come  on  in  children  apparently  in  good  health,  I  have  never 

'  This  cane  presented  h  remarkatil«i  Bimilarity  to  one  deRoribed  by  Dr,  M.  Hall,  at 
p.  185  of  his  work  oo  the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nenroas  System.  8vo. 
Lond. 1841. 
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known  the  health  continue  good,  after  the  disease,  even  in  a  mild  form, 
has  lasted  for  any  time. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  during  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  dysp- 
noea, the  child  being  suffocated  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  spasm; 
or  at  other  times  the  often -re  pea  ted  difficulty  of  breathing  induces  a 
stale  of  permanent  cerebral  congestion  ;  general  convulsions  occur,  and 
the  child  dies  convulsed  or  comatose,  serous  effusion  having  taken 
place  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Should  the  child  escape  both 
these  dangers,  and  should  no  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  or  bron- 
chial glands  exist,  recovery  is  almost  sure  eventually  to  take  place; 
though  the  convalescence  is  oflen  very  protracted,  and  the  attack  is 
apt  to  return  under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  as  originally 
excited  it. 

The  ireaimcnt  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  must  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  cause;  and  this,  as  you  have  already  seen,  varies 
tniich  in  different  cases.  In  infants  before  the  period  of  dentition,  it 
13  usually  induced  by  over-feeding,  or  by  food  of  an  improper  kind. 
Our  inquiries,  therefore,  must  at  once  be  directed  to  ascertain  how  the 
infant  is  fed;  and  supposing  it  to  be  still  suckled,  it  will  be  wise  to 
interdict  any  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk — or,  at  most,  to  allow 
only  a  little  barley-water.  Spaam  of  the  glottis,  however,  occurs  much 
oflener  in  infants  who  are  brought  by  hand,  or  in  those  who  have 
been  weaned,  than  in  children  still  at  the  breast.  In  such  cases,  much 
pains  are  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely  the  kind 
of  food  that  best  suits  the  infant.  Two  parts  of  miJk,  and  one  of  bar- 
ley-water, sweetened  with  a  little  loaf-sugar;  or  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  of  a  solution  of  isinglass,  made  of  the  thickness  of  barley-water, 
generally  agree  very  well;  but  much  caution  must  be  useil  in  the  in- 
inxiuclion  of  farinaceous  articles  into  the  child's  diet.  Asses'  milk, 
which  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  its  natural  food,  must  sometimes 
be  given  till  the  child  has  decidedly  improved;  while,  if  it  be  puny, 
and  do  not  appear  to  thrive,  and  the  crowing  inspiration  continue 
andiminished,  it  may  become  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  it  to  the 
breast. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  requires  no  less  attention  than  tlie  regulation 
of  the  diet.  The  tendency  to  constipation  must  be  combated,  not  by 
drastic  purgatives,  but  by  mild  aperients.  Castor  oil  often  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  but  someliraea  each  dose  of  it  nauseates  a  child 
for  several  hourp,  and  then  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  it  if  a  daily 
aperient  should  be  needed.  Both  senna  and  manna  are  apt  to  gripe; 
and  if  they  be  found  on  trial  to  produce  this  effect,  their  use  must  not 
be  persevered  in.  Few  medicines  act  more  mildly  or  more  certainly 
in  children  than  aloea;  and  the  bitter  of  the  compound  decoction  may 
be  much  concealed  by  extract  of  liquorice.  The  bulk  of  a  medicine, 
however,  often  opposes  a  great  difficulty  to  its  employment  in  infancy; 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  powder  may  be  substituted  for  the  decoc- 
tion. If  slightly  moistened,  mixed  with  a  little  coarse  sugar,  and 
placed  on  the  tongue,  it  will  often  be  swallowed  very  readily.  The 
habitual  use  of  mercurials  to  overcome  the  constipation  is  not  de- 
sirable; their  employment  is  better  limited  to  those  cases  in  which 
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the  bowels  are  not  only  sluggish,  but  the  evacuations  unnatural  in 
cbaracter. 

The  action  of  the  bowela  may  be  encouraged  by  rubbing  the  abdo- 
men twice  a  day  with  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parta  of  soap 
liniment  and  tincture  of  aloes;  or  the  bowels  may  sometimes  be  in- 
duced to  act  regularly  in  young  infanta  by  the  daily  employment  of 
a  small  soap  suppository.  Enemata,  consisting  either  of  warm  water 
or  gruel,  may  also  be  given  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sedulous  attention  to  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  bowels  will 
sometimes  effect  a  cure;  but  in  many  instances  tonics  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  and  probably  none  with  such  decided  benefit  fl 
as  the  preparations  of  iron.  Eemoval  to  the  pure  air,  however,  or  to  ™ 
the  sea-coast,  is  often  a  tonic  of  greater  power  in  these  cases  than  all 
the  contents  of  the  laboratory,  and  one  which  you  will  find  in  some 
instances  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  child's  cure. 

All  these  cares  are  not  less  needed  in  children  in  whom  the  process 
of  dentition  has  already  commenced.  In  them,  however,  the  irritation  _ 
of  teething  is  often  the  exciting  cause  of  the  aft'ection,  and  lancing  ■ 
the  gums  is  frequently  needed  in  addition  to  the  other  treatment. 
Tbe  relief  thus  aflurded  is  sometimes  very  striking;  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  operation  may  be  necessary  to  dimini-sh  the  swelling 
and  tension,  and  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  congestetl  gum.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  proceeding  to  be  adapted,  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, simply  because  the  child  had  begun  to  cut  his  teeth  when 
the  attack  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  came  on.  Dentition  does  not  go  on 
continuously  from  the  time  when  the  first  tooth  is  cut  until  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  whole  set,  but  there  are  regular  pauses  in  the  process, 
during  which  its  advance  is  suspended  for  several  weeks  together. 
Thus,  for  instance,  after  the  appearance  of  the  incisors,  there  is  a  _ 
pause  for  several  weeks  or  months  before  the  first  molar  teeth  appear,  ■ 
and  then  there  is  another  cesaation  in  the  process  before  the  child 
begins  to  cut  its  canine  teeth.  The  spasm  of  the  glottis^  therefore, 
may  come  on  during  one  of  these  pauses,  and  be  excited  by  some 
cause  quite  unconnected  with  dentition.  Lancing  the  gums,  too,  is 
not  well  borne  in  every  case,  even  when  it  may  have  appeared  to  be 
indicated ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
it,  on  account  of  the  pain  and  alarm  which  it  excited,  bringing  on  a 
violent  spasmodic  seizure,  whenever  I  attempted  to  practise  it. 

In  some  instances  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  associated  with  mani- 
fest uneasiness  in  the  head.  It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  brain  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  owing  to 
the  deflchently  ossified  skull  being  loo  thin  to  defend  it  from  injury, 

§  while  at  the  same  lime  it  aflorda  no  adequate  counter- pressure  to  check 
the  over-distension  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  I  have  seen  one  case  that 
seemed  to  lend  decided  support  to  this  opinion,  and  many  others  have 
come  under  mv  notice,  in  which  the  recommendation  that  a  horse-hair 
cushion  should  be  made  for  the  head  to  rest  on,  having  a  hole  in  its 
centre,  so  as  to  relievo  the  occiput  from  all  pressure,  has  been  acted  _ 

■  on  with  manifest  advantage.     The  supervention  of  attacks  of  spasm  ■ 

■  of  the  glottis,  in  a  case  of  well-mai'ked  chronic  hydrocephalus,  would 
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call  for  little  change  in  the  treatment,  though  it  must  evidently  add 
much  to  the  danger  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  are  sometimes  associated  with  this 
condition.  They  are  seldom  such  as  to  call  for  active  interference; 
but  the  tepid  bath  and  neutral  salines,  with  small  doses  of  liyoscyamua,' 
are  often  of  much  service  in  quieting  the  general  excitement  of  the 
circulation,  while  the  occasional  application  of  a  leech  to  the  bead 
may  be  beneficial,  especially  if  general  convulsions  are  beginning  to 
supervene  on  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  meet  with  a  case  in  which  active  deple- 
tion is  indicated,  and  you  must  not  allow  the  consciousness,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  inappropriate,  to  prevent  you  from  having  recourse 
to  it  in  such  exceptional  instances  as  the  following.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  depletion  beyond  that  point 
which  is  in  general  expedient  in  so  young  a  child. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  a  little  boy,  2J  years  old,  who  had  already 
sofifered  from  several  attacks  of  epasm  of  the  glottis.  A  return  of 
the  affection  had  taken  place  about  seven  weeks  before,  though  not 
attended  by  any  very  alarming  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  when  a  general  convulsive  seizure  occurred.  From  this  he 
recovered,  and  he  had  for  some  days  appeared  to  be  convalescent  from 
the  spasmodic  attacks,  when  his  bowels  became  disordered,  and  a  good 
deal  purged,  and  after  they  had  been  so  for  two  or  three  days  hia 
mother  noticed  one  afternoon  that  bis  thumbs  were  forcibly  drawn 
into  the  palm  of  his  hands.  With  the  exception  of  this  contraction 
of  his  thumbs,  however,  he  seemed  as  well  as  usual,  and  had  a  toler- 
ably good  night:  but  immediately  on  awaking  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  he  had  a  paroxysm  of  stridulous  breathing,  in 
which  be  crowed  so  loudly  aa  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  house.  Hia 
face  at  the  same  time  became  greatly  flushed,  and  his  hands  aud  feet 
contracted,  as  they  were  when  I  visited  him  three  hours  afterwards. 
His  face  was  then  much  flushed,  his  head  hot,  his  pupils  rather  dilated, 
bis  pulse  full  and  bounding;  his  thumbs  were  drawn  across  the  palm; 
the  fingers  were  not  closed,  but  the  hands  were  forcibly  flexed  on  the 
wrist ;  the  great  toe  was  drawn  far  apart  from  the  other  toes,  which 
were  flexed,  and  the  whole  foot  was  stifBy  bent  on  the  ankle.  The 
child  was  then  breathing  quietly,  and  seemed  drowsy ;  but  he  screamed 

rput  the  moment  he  was  touched,  as  if  the  least  disturbance  of  his  liraba 
gave  him  pain. 
Eight  leeches  were  applied  to  his  temples,  and  drew  much  blood, 
but  without  producing  any  amelioration  of  his  condition.  A  croupy 
sound  continued  to  attend  his  respiration,  and  he  had  a  fit  of  urgent 
dyspnoea,  with  loud  stridulous  breathing,  between  my  first  visit  at  9 
in  the  morning  and  my  second  at  5  in  the  evening.  I  now  bled  him 
from  the  arm  to  .'vj,  which  subdued  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  blanched 
his  lips,  and  diminished  the  flush  of  his  face,  though  it  did  not  cause 
actual  fainting.  I  ordered  cold  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  saw 
him  again  at  7J  P.  M.,  when  I  found  that  he  had  been  lying  quiet 

■  See  Formula  No.  2,  page  &4. 
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ever  since  I  left  bim,  and  had  had  some  tranquil  sleep,  without  any 
crowing  sound  attending  the  breathing.  His  [)ulse  was  leas  full,  the 
flush  of  his  face  was  diminished,  the  heat  of  the  head  was  gone,  and 
the  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  both  less,  and  less  firm. 

A  powder  with  gr.  j  of  calomel  and  gr.  viij  of  rhubarb,  which  had 
been  given  in  the  morning,  and  had  produced  one  evacuation,  was 
now  repeated. 

The  child  had  some  sleep  in  the  night,  and  no  access  of  dyspncea 
returned,  nor  did  the  croupy  sound  again  accompany  the  inspiration. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  hands  and 
feet  greatly  diminished,  and  the  child  became  cheerful.  In  five  days 
from  this  formidable  attack  he  was  quite  well,  and  continued  so  for  a 
year,  when  a  slight  return  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  impetiginous  eruption  on  the  scalp. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  I  will  suggest  a  few  cautions,  appli- 
cable alike  to  all  cases  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Sudden  excitement, 
and  especially  a  fit  of  crying,  are  likely  to  bring  on  the  attack,  and 
since  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  one  of  these  attacks  proving  fatal, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  management  of  the  child  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  occasions  of  annoyance  or  distress. 

Although  the  benefit  that  accrues  from  fresh  air,  or  from  a  change 
of  air,  is  often  very  great,  yet  it  is  vary  important  that  the  child 
should  not  bo  exposed  to  the  cold  or  wind,  for  I  have  seen  such  expo- 
sure followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  dyapnuja,  or  by  the  occurrence  of 
general  convulsiona.  The  hazard  of  such  an  occurrence  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  aftection;  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  irritability 
of  the  surface,  seem  sometimes  to  become  as  great  as  they  may  be 
observed  to  be  in  frogs  when  narcotized,  whom  you  may  then  throw 
into  convulsions  by  merely  shaking  the  table  on  which  they  are 
placed.  It  is  possible  that  this  condition  in  the  infant  may  be  due  to 
a  cause  not  unlike  that  which  produces  it  in  the  lower  animal.  In 
the  latter,  it  is  manifestly  due  to  the  influence  on  the  nervous  system 
of  blood  impregnated  with  opium;  in  the  former,  a  similar  influence 
may  be  exerted  by  blood  the  proper  depuration  of  which  has  been 
prevented  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  caution  in  exposing  the  child  to 
cold  or  wind,  namely,  that  the  occurrence  of  catarrh  is  almost  sure  to 
be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  spasmodic  affection.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  the  supervention  of  catarrh  convert  a 
very  mild  into  a  very  serious  attack  ;  and  once  the  exacerbation  of 
the  symptoms  thus  produced  was  the  cause  of  the  infant's  death. 

The  parents  should  in  every  instance  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  that  attends  this  affection — of  the  possibility  of  death 
taking  place  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  paroxysm  itself  but  little  can  be  done.  Cold  water  may  be 
dashed  on  the  face,  and  the  fauces  may  be  irritated,  or  the  finger 
passed  down  into  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  bring  on  if  possible  the  effort 
to  vomit,  while  at  the  same  time  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body 
may  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath. 
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The  remarkable  observations  of  M^f.  Braun  and  Chiari^  on  the 
employment  of  chloroform  in  puerperal  convulsions,  and  a  short  paper 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,*  oa  its  utility  in  the  convulsions  of 
children,  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  have  tried  it  extensively,  and 
in  many  instances  with  advantage.  In  cases  where  depletion  is  iuad- 
niisaible,  where  the  convulsions  are  not  obviously  due  to  organic 
di.^ease  of  the  brain,  while  they  are  both  severe  in  their  character  and 
are  returning  with  frequency,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  sometimes 
altogether  arrests  thera.  It  is  also  of  service  in  attacks  of  a  more 
chronic  kind,  in  which,  though  convulsions  are  less  violent,  yet  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  is  extreme,  and  every  change  of 
osture,  and  every   attempt  at  deglutition,  are   followed  either  by 

reatenings  of  a  fit,  or  by  actual  convulsions,  Its  efficient  use,  how- 
ever, is  not  easy  to  secure,  since  it  requires  the  constant  presence  in 
the  house  of  some  one  competent  to  administer  it;  while  if  intrusted 
to  the  parents  or  to  a  nurse,  the  fears  of  the  former,  and  the  want  of 
igence  of  the  latter,  generally  render  its  employment  merely 
ominal.  Even  when  most  skilfully  administered,  too,  the  elhcacy 
of  the  remedy  soon  ceases,  if,  from  the  return  of  the  convulsions,  the 
necessity  should  arise  for  its  being  given  at  very  short  intervals.  In 
these  circumstances  the  narcotism  soon  becomes  very  partial,  and  the 
tits  recur  altogether  unmitigated  by  it— a  result  which  I  have  also 
observed  in  puerperal  convulsions.  I  have  never  seen  mischief  follow 
from  its  use;  but  its  power  of  doing  good  seems  usually  to  be  more 
evanescent  than  that  of  other  sedatives. 

There  are  still  a  few  points  connected  with  the  derangements  of  the 
nervous  system  in  early  life,  which  require  a  brief  notice  before  I 
close  this  lecture.  And  first,  with  reference  to  cases,  happily  rare,  of 
violent,  causeless,  and  fatal  convulsions  in  early  life,  independent  of 
disease  of  the  brain.  Such  attacks  are  very  unusual  after  the  com- 
pletion of  dentition;  sometimes  they  occur  without  any  apparent 
exciting  cause,  but  more  frequently  they  follow  on  some  slight  error 
in  diet,  or  on  slight  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  on  the  drying 
up  of  some  cutaneous  eruption,  or  of  some  long  existing  strumous 
Bore.    They  are  characterized  by  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  tnove- 

ents,  by  the  depth  of  the  coma  which  succeeds  to  them,  and  by  the 

ery  rapid  failure  of  the  child's  powers.  I  think,  too,  it  may  be  said, 
that  convulsions  attended  by  such  circumstances  warrant  more  serious 
apprehension  in  children  of  three  or  four  years  old,  than  in  infants 
of  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  For  this  the  reason  doubtless  is,  that 
at  an  age  when  the  nervous  system  is  less  susceptible  than  in  infanoy, 
an  attack  of  this  kind  implies  a  graver  disturbance,  and  one  less 
likely  to  pass  away.  Death  in  these  seizures  seems  to  take  place,  not 
from  asphyxia,  as  in  8pa.»im  of  the  glottis,  but  from  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  powers,  just  ae  one  sees  it  do  in  cases  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions ;  the  skin  becoming  colder,  the  pulse  more  feeble  after  each 
attack,  and  complete  collapse  being  induced  within  twenty-four,  some- 
tinies  within  twelve  hours  from  the  first  seizure. 

'  Klinik  der  OHburisliuire,  cto.  part  ii.  p,  249,  8vo.  Erlanjen,  185.^. 

•  Obstetric  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  410,  froni  E«i.  Mwuthly  Journnl,  Jaa,  1852. 
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Far  less  hopeless  are  cases,  with  which  we  also  meet  occasionally, 
of  the  exceedingly  frequent  recurrence  of  convulsions;  five,  ten,  or 
more  taking  place  every  day,  for  days  or  weeks  together.  Such 
attacks  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  after  the  completion  of  denti- 
tion. The  danger  to  life  seems  to  lessen  with  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  but  there  is  hazard  lest  they  should  end  by  becoming 
habitual ;  while,  furiher,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  relation 
between  the  liability  lo  convulsions  in  early  infancy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  epilepsy  in  subsequent  childhood. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  with  reference  to  that  peculiar  form  of 
convulsion,  to  which,  from  the  movements  that  characterize  it,  the 
name  of  Eclampsia  Nutans,'  or  the  Salaam  convulsion,  has  been 
given,  and  in  which  some  observers  have  thought  they  recognized 
the  signs  of  a  special  disease.  Infanta  and  children  affected  by  it, 
bow  the  head  and  bend  the  body  slightly  forward,  a  movement  which 
is  repeated  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  a 
hundred  times,  and  then  ceases,  but  returns  once  or  oftener  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  During  the  attack  the  child  seems  bewildered, 
but  complete  consciousness  returns  as  soon  as  the  movomenta  end ;  ^ 
and  in  one  case  which  was  under  my  care,  the  infant  seemed  relieved,  ■ 
and  quite  bright  and  happy  the  moment  that  the  movements  ceased. 
In  connection  with  these  attacks,  there  is  a  general  failure  of  health, 
and  enfeebling  of  the  mental  powers,  but  they  do  not  tend  to  destroy 
life,  nor  are  they  connected  wiih  any  special  form  of  cerebral  disease, 
nor  have  they  any  invariable  issue. 

Their  tendency,  however,  unquestionably  is  to  pass  into  confirmed 
epilepsy ;  and  the  bowing  of  the  head  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  without  some  other  convulsive  movement  becoming  associ- 
ated with  it.  Often  it  is  a  slight  convulsive  movement  of  one  or  other 
arm,  but  the  attacks  of  general  convulsions  occasionally  intervene, 
and  at  last  they  take  the  place  almost  or  altogether  of  the  previous  ^ 
bowings  of  the  head,  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  fl 
with,  in  general,  very  considerable  impairment  of  the  intellect.  Just 
the  same  cour.se,  however,  is  observed  to  be  followed  by  other  partial 
convulsions,  though  such  convulsions  seldom  attract  attention  by  their 
singularity  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Eclampsia  Nutans.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  however,  I  saw  an  infant,  seven  months  old,  in  whom  attack.s 
of  an  oscillatory  movement  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  came  on  just 
in  the  same  manner,  and  associated  with  the  same  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  as  usually  attends  the  Salaam  convulsion.  The  rarity 
of  the  latter  affection,  too,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  the  movement, 
but  iu  its  frequent  repetition,  and  I  have  often  observed  the  first  sign 
of  incipient  epilepsy  iu  the  child  to  be  a  sudden  bowing  downwards 
of  the  head,  instantaneously  recovered  from,  and  just  attracting  notice 
by  the  bruising  of  the  forehead,  which  has  struck  against  a  table  or 

'  Four  cases  of  this  affection  were  described  hy  Mr.  Newtihani  in  the  firitish  liteord 
tf  Obstetric  ^re(^ieine,  March  15, 1849  ;  twoaro  rel-ited  by  Dr.  Fal>or,in  J./.  Kinilerhr,, 
▼ol.  xiv.  p.  2G0  ;  two  by  Dr.  libert,  Annafen  dcr  ChaTitf  zu  Berlin,  1860 ;  one  by  Dr. 
Willshire  at  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Mwlioal  S&ciety,  Marcli,  1851 ;  and  proba- 
bly others  maj  be  foand  in  the  medical  joamala. 
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chair.  Next  this  bowing  ceases  to  be  confined  to  the  neck,  and  the 
child  falls  forwards  on  the  ground,  though  still  the  attack  is  so 
momentary,  that  it  rises  again  immediately ;  and  it  sometimes  is  not 
until  after  an  attack  of  general  convulsion  has  awakened  the  anxiety 
of  relatives,  that  any  meaning  begins  to  be  attached  to  what  was  long 
supposed  to  be  merely  the  efiect  of  a  child's  heedlessness,  or  of  its  not 
having  thoroughly  learnt  to  walk.  Such  cases  are  but  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  already  so  often  insisted  on,  that  in  the  study  as  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
notice — that  the  slightest  occurrences  often  have  the  gravest  import. 


LECTURE    XIY. 

BriLEPST — its  causes — illnstrstire  tables — its  general  character  and  inflnence  on  the 
mind.  Circumstances  which  must  regulate  our  prognosis.  Treatment — futility 
of  specifics — general  management. 

Cbobka — not  ezclusirely  a  disease  of  childhood — causes  which  influence  its  occur- 
rence— its  relation  to  rheumatism.  Symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Partial 
chorea. 

"W"b  yesterday  studied  the  convulsions  of  early  childhood  in  their 
gravest  aspect,  as  immediately  threatening  life;  but  a  painful  interest 
attaches  to  them  independent  of  the  anxiety  which  they  excite  lest 
they  should  prove  immediately  fatal.  There  is  the  dread  of  their  per- 
sistence,  or  of  the  child  being  left  with  his  nervous  system  so  shaken 
that  fits  may  recur  at  some  later  period :  that  convulsions  in  infancy 
or  childhood  may  issue  in  epilepsy  in  youth  or  manhood.  Nor,  in- 
deed, does  this  seem  to  be  a  groundless  fear,  for  of  68  cases  which 
form  the  basis  of  M.  Herpin's'  elaborate  work  on  epilepsy,  17  or  25 
per  cent,  date  from  the  first  five  years  of  existence ;  and  of  86  cases 
that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  young  persons  under  the  age 
of  14  years,  22  dated  back  to  the  first  4  years  of  life,  10  occurred  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  10,  and  4  between  10  and  12. 

TABLE, 
Showing  Age  of  PatienUt  cU  Commencement  of  Attacks  of  Epilepsy. 


Age 

»t  commencement. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUI. 

Under  6  months 

•        •        .        .        .... 

3 

3 

Between  6  and  12  months 

4 

2 

6 

i< 

1     « 

2 

jrears 

3 

2 

5 

i< 

2    " 

3 

i« 

2 

3 

6 

II 

3    " 

4 

II 

2 

1 

3 

II 

4    " 

6 

II 

,,, 

1 

1 

ii 

6    " 

10 

II 

6 

3 

9 

II 

10    " 

12 

II 

2 

2 

4 

19 

1 

17 

36 

>  Dn  Fronostio,  etc.,  de  I'^pilepsie,  8to.  Paris,  1852,  p.  336. 
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So  many  other  questioDS,  however,  have  been  raised  with  reference 
to  epilepsy,  and  our  data  for  replying  to  them  are  at  present  so  meagre, 
that  I  have  thrown  together  into  another  table  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  connected  with  this  disease.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions from  which  it  is  drawn  up  are  far  too  few  for  it  to  be  of  any 
great  value,  but  still  it  may  suggest  some  points  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  you  may  find  its  form  useful  for  recording  the  future  results 
of  your  own  experience. 

TABLE. 


Male. 

'  male. 

Age  when 
MUeked. 

Age 
first 

when 
«een. 

Alleged  eaue. 

State  of  mind. 

yr». 

moe.  , 

yr». 

mos. 

0 

1 

Iweek    ' 

10 

10 

None. 

Idiotic. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Inflammation  of  brain. 

do. 

0 

1 

0 

4    I 
1 
1 

8 

3 

Dentition. 

Failure  of  memory,  irri- 
table temper. 

0 

1 

0 

7    ! 

6 

0 

None. 

Not  affected. 

1 

0 

0 

7 

3 

4 

Dentition. 

Violent  temper;  dull. 

0 

1 

0 

8} 

3 

8 

do. 

Backward. 

1 

0 

0 

9' 

9 

0 

do. 

Dull. 

1 

0 

0 

9 

3 

2 

do. 

Idiotic. 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

11 

do. 

do. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

do. 

do. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

None. 

Insane. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

11 

Dentition. 

Not  affected. 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

None. 

do. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

do. 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

do. 

do. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Scarlet  fever. 

Idiotic. 

1 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

Dentition. 

Not  affected. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

None. 

Idiotic. 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 

do. 

Not  affected. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

3 

Hereditary. 

do. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

8 

1 

Fall. 

Insane;  idiotic. 

0 

1 

3 

4 

6 

0 

None. 

Not  affected. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

5 

Violent  anger. 

Daller  than  formerly. 

1 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

Fright,  elder  brother 
epileptic. 

Not  affected. 

1 

0 

< 

0 

11 

4 

Fright,  had  one  fit  at  17 
months. 

do. 

1 

0 

6 

5 

$ 

5 

None. 

do. 

1 

0 

7 

0 

!* 

0 

None,  had  one  fit  at  8 
months. 

do. 

0 

1 

1 

10 

10 

10 

None. 

Occasional  insanity. 

I 

0 

j> 

0 

9 

0 

do. 

Not  affected. 

0 

1 

s» 

0 

9 

9 

do. 

Becoming  doll. 

t 

0 

j> 

3 

9 

5 

Hereditary. 

Not  affected. 

0 

1 

s> 

4 

10 

0 

None. 

Impaired  memory. 

0 

I 

U» 

0 

10 

0 

Fright. 

Not  affected. 

I 

0 

10 

4 

11 

0 

Fall. 

do. 

\ 

i» 

n 

41 

11 

9 

Nv«ne. 

do.    • 

0 

1 

u 

7 

11 

S 

Gastrio  disorder. 

do. 

'ij* 

IT 

■rh<»  iutlvuMKX'k  of  hortKlitary  predisposition  in  favoring  the  occur- 
tviKV  of  <*piloiv?y  i»  uh^  well' known  to  require  any  further  substan- 

'  CMmU  at  3  ytNur»;  nrtamed  at  8  years  and  9  months. 
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liation.'     It  was  noticed  in  4  of  the  above  36  cases,  or  in  11   per 
cent.;    a  very  high  proportion,  which   probably  would   have   been 
somewhat  modified  by  a  larger  number  of  observations.     In  11  out 
of  the  36  cases,  some  cause  was  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  the  fits; 
DRinely,  fright  in  three  instances,  injury  to  the  head  in  one,  in  another 
a  severe  fall,  and  in  another  a  violent  paroxysm  of  anger,  inflammation 
of  the  brain  in  one,  scarlet  fever  in  one,  gastric  disorder  in  one  case, 
in  which  the  fits  ceased  at  the  end  of  a  month  after  the  employment 
of  remedies  to  correct  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions ;  while 
in  nine  cases,  or  in  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  the  fits  which  had  con- 
tinued ever  since  began  during  dentition,  and  were  attributed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  attended  that  pro- 
cess.   Though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  alleged  cause  of  the  fiis 
was  not  always  the  real  one,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  the  disorder  super- 
vening in  nine  instances  at  the  lime  when  the  process  of  teething  was 
going  on  with  activity,  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  peculiar  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  at  that  im- 
portant period  of  development. 

I  have  endeavored  to  define  the  state  of  the  mind  in  these  cases,  but 
in  a  mere  table  this  admits  of  only  a  very  imperfect  representation; 
for  in  many  instances,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  unaffected,  the  child 
was  dull,  or  its  memory  was  feeble,  or  it  was  generally  backward.  In 
four  boys  and  four  girls  the  weakness  of  the  mind  amounted  to  idiocy, 
which  in  the  case  of  one  girl  was  associated  with  occasional  attacks  of 
maniacal  excitement;  and  in  two  other  girls,  the  epileptic  attacks 
coexisted  with  peculiarities  of  manner  and  disposition  such  as  appeared 
to  roe  to  justify  their  being  regarded  as  instances  of  moral  insanity. 
Though  these  cases  are  unselected,  il  is  yet  possible  that  they  present 
i  darker  prospect,  with  respect  to  aflFections  of  the  mind  in  connection 
with  epilepsy  in  early  Itfe,  than  reality  will  warrant;  but  even  though 
it  be  so,  there  is  yet  enough  in  them  to  justify  us  in  regarding  this 
disorder  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  children  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  endeavor  to  estimate  the  influ- 
ence of  disturbing  causes  upon  it;  namely,  that  it  is  undeveloped,  and 
that  having  but  partially  and  imperfectly  acquired  its  powers,  it  is 
consequently  more  easily  obscured  than  in  subsequent  life.  In  6  of 
the  10  cases  in  which  the  mind  was  most  seriously  affected,  the  epi- 
leptic attacks  dated  back  to  the  first  year  of  life;  in  2  others,  the 
children  were  between  2  and  3  years  of  age;  in  1  the  attack  followed 
a  fall  at  3  years  of  age;  while  only  in  one  was  the  patient  between  7 
and  3  years  old  at  the  comtpencement  of  the  epileptic  seizures.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  inference  which  these  facts  suggests  held  good 
to  even  a  greater  degree  than  one  might  at  first  imagine;  and  as  if 
we  might  state  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  proportion  as  epilepsy  comes 
on  early,  will  the  chances  of  its  being  associated  with  serious  disorder 
of  the  mind  be  increased.    M.  Cazauvieilh,'  in  his  elaborate  essay  on 

'  Herpin,  op.  oit.,  p.  32S,  estiniates  the  fr&qnencj  of  epileps/  aa  from  four  to  Are 
times  greater  in  the  family  of  epileptics,  than  in  the  population  at  large. 
'  ArcluTes  G^n.  de  M6deoin«,  Janvier,  1826,  p.  43. 


the  connection  between  epilepsy  and  insanity,  gives  as  the  result  of  & 
comparison  between  26  female  epileptics  in  whom  tlie  disease  preceded 
menstruation,  and  26  in  whom  its  occurrence  succeeded  it,  the  state- 
ment that  in  19  of  the  former,  and  in  only  10  of  the  latter,  it  was 
associated  with  insanity.  This  fact  is  always  to  be  borne  in  min' 
when  consulted  about  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  early  life,  since  it  obviou&l 
mnst  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  our  prognosis. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  general  characters  of  epilepsy 
childhood  agree  closely  with  those  which  it  presents  in  afterlife.  1 
have  observed  the  petit  mal,  as  it  is  termed,  continue  in  children  for 
a  period  of  several  months,  and  finally  issue  in  regular  epileptic 
seizures,  and  at  the  present  time  am  watching  a  boy  of  8J  years  old, 
in  whom  the  frequent  occurrence  of  causeless  though  almost  momen- 
tary vertigo  seems  to  portend  the  approach  of  epilepsy.  In  the  child, 
I  have  sometimes  noticed  the  loss  of  consciousness  during  the  seizure 
to  be  imperfect,  and  this  in  spite  of  very  marked  convulsive  move- 
ments; fits,  with  complete  insensibility,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
same  patient,  and  being  of  longer  duration,  though  not  attended  with 
a  greater  amount  of  convulsion,  than  those  in  which  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness was  incomplete.  Id  one  instance,  attacks  of  apparently 
causeless  alarm,  accompanied  by  much  excitement  and  incoherent 
talking,  passed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  into  regular  epileptic 
seizures;  in  another  instance,  a  girl  who  came  under  my  care  at  the 
age  of  10  years  and  10  months,  had  had  an  attack  of  general  coavul- 
eiona  when  8  years  old,  for  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned.  Since 
that  time  she  had  been  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  strange  excite- 
ment of  manner;  and  these  had  for  six  months  been  attended  with  a 
sort  of  cataleptic  condition,  in  which  she  stood  motionless  for  a  minute 
or  two,  wildly  staring  at  vacancy,  and  uttering  a  few  incoherent  words, 
which  apparently  had  reference  to  some  object  she  saw,  though  she 
could  never  be  induced  to  describe  her  imaginings.  Eleven  months 
after  the  commencement  of  these  attacks  their  peculiar  character  dis- 
appeared, and  she  began  to  have  regular  epileptic  sei:iures,  while,  in 
the  intervals,  her  actions  and  manner,  though  often  rational  enough, 
were  frequently  those  of  an  insane  person.  In  a  boy  aged  9,  in  whom 
for  a  year  epileptic  fits  had  occurred  causelessly,  and  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  frequency,  until  at  length  three  or  four  came  on  weekly, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one  in  a  day,  a  sort  of  maniacal  excitement 
seized  him  occasionally,  in  which  he  struck  other  children  though  they 
had  given  him  no  provocation,  and  though  he  appeared  at  the  time  to 
be  aware  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 

The  above  mentioned  peculiarities  seem  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  greater  fecbleneaa  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  early 
life,  and  their  consequent  liability  to  be  disordered  more  easily  than 
in  the  adult.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  most  observable  in 
cases  in  which  epilepsy  has  not  come  on  till  about  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  or  somewhat  later;  the  convulsions,  which  date  from  early  infancy, 
lead  to  a  more  complete  obscuring  of  the  mind,  and  the  cases  in  which 
they  have  occurred  oflen  present  themselves  to  us  as  instances  of  idiocy 
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mplicated  with  epilepsy,  rather  than  as  cases  of  epilepsy  producing 
sorder  of  the  mind  by  tlieir  frequent  return. 

The  question  is  often  put  to  us,  in  practice,  as  to  the  probability  of 
fits  terminating  in  epilepsy;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  ground 
"  r  hope,  in  any  case,  that  epileptic  attacks,  which  have  already  fre- 
lently  recurred,  will  eventually  cease.     With  reference  to  neither  of 
ese  inquiries,  however,  are  we  in  possession  of  data  such  as  to  enable 
to  give  an  answer  with  much  certainty,     I  do  not  think  that  those 
fits  of  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  a  prominent  symptom  often  pass 
to  confirmed  epilepsy;  long  continued  struggling  is  not  a  character- 
ic  of  them,  but  more  often  drowsiness  or  stupor  immediately  sue- 
ding  to  the  fits,  and  heaviness  and  dulneas  continuing  for  some 
nrs  after  them.     As  to  the  prospect  of  epileptic  seizures  ceasing  at 
puberty,  1  fear  that  the  hope  is  a  very  groundless  one.     It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  a  new  period  of  development  should  be  attended 
by  anything  else  than  a  fresh  excitement,  and  an  increased  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  so  that  there  is  more  reason  for  anticipating  a 
deterioration  in  the  patient's  condition,  than  for  expecting  an  improve- 
ment from  the  changes  of  puberty.     It  is  true  that,  if  epilepsy  comes 
on  while  dentition  is  in  active  progress,  we  may  hope  for,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  calculate  on,  amendment  when  teething  is  accom- 
plished; and  though  1  have  no  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject,  yet 
my  impression  is  that  I  have  oftener  known  epilepsy  cease  spontane- 
ously between  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  than  at  any  other  period. 
In  the  same  way,  if  epilepsy  occur  during  the  changes  that  usher  ia 
puberty,  we  may  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  to 
the  time  when  all  of  those  changes  shall  have  been  comfjleted.     In 
each  of  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not  the  period  of  excitement,  but 
the  season  of  repose,  on  which  our  hopes  are  founded;  while,  to  leave 
the  case  untreated,  in  the  vague  expectation  of  what,  at  a  certain  cri- 
tical epoch  of  life,  the  healing  power  of  nature  may  be  able  to  effect, 
would  be  to  trifle  alike  with  our  own  reputation  and  with  our  patient's 
frttitpects  of  recovery.     The  first  point  in  every  case  is  obviously  to 
iii.'ikc  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  on  which  the  fits  depend,  or  to  ascer- 
tain, by  the  most  minute  observation  and  inquiry,  the  peculiarities  of 
health  with  which  their  occurrence  is  associated.    The  diet,  the  bodily 
exercise,  the  mental  pursuits,  all  need  the  most  rigid  investigation; 
the  condition  of  the  bowels,  the  stale  of  the  evacuations,  require  to  be 
most  carefully  examinetl ;  and  the  fact  of  tlie  first  dentition  having 
been  accomplished  is  no  adequate  reason  for  omitting  to  watch  the 
process  of  teething  most  sedulously.    I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances 
in  which  convulsive  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character  attended  the 
cutting  of  the  permanent  molar  teeth ;  and  illustrations  of  this  fact 
(to  which  Dr.  Ashburner'  was  the  first  to  call  attention)  are  to  be 
und  in  all  our  medical  journals.     In  proportion  as  the  fits  admit  of 
ing  traced  with  probability  to  causes  of  a  remediable  character,  may 
oar  prognosis  be  favorable.     The  severity  of  the  fits  is  a  matter  of 
less  importance,  with  reference  to  prognosis,  than  the  frequency  of 


•  In  hia  work  "  On  Dentition  and  its  Coincident  Disorders,"  12cao.,  London. 
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their  occurrence;  and  the  oftener  they  recur,  even  in  a  mild  form,  or 
the  more  frei^uent  their  forebodings,  such  ns  dizziness,  or  nioinentnry 
stupor,  the  less  is  the  prospect  of  their  cessation.  In  forming  our 
prognosis,  nlso,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  child's  mind  in 
the  intervals  between  the  fits;  and  the  less  the  intellect  seems  to  be 
dulled,  or  the  moral  faculties  perverted,  the  more  encouraging  may 
be  our  opinion.  In  judging  of  this  last  point,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  child  who  has  been  liable  to  any  such  affection  ia  almost 
sure  to  be  backward  in  learniog;  very  likely  to  be  wayward  in  temper, 
for  his  friends  will  have  been  afraid  to  overtax  him  with  work  ;  and 
they  will  probably,  from  fear  of  crossing  him,  have  indulged  many 
of  his  caprices.  We  must  judge  of  hia  intellect  less  by  the  child's 
amount  of  actual  knowledge  than  by  his  power  of  answering  simple 
questions  concerning  things  familiar  to  him  ;  and  must  draw  our  con- 
clusion as  to  the  state  of  his  moral  faculties  from  his  general  childlike 
character,  his  fondness  for  the  same  pursuits,  his  showing  the  same 
dispositions,  manifesting  similar  attachments,  having  similar  good  and 
bad  qualities  to  those  which  we  obaerve  in  other  children  of  his  own 
age,  or  a  ievr  years  younger. 

With  reference  to  the  ireaiment  of  epilepsy,  I  know  of  no  specific 
for  it;  and  the  much-vaunted  o.xide  of  zinc  has  proved  aa  powerless 
in  my  hands  as  in  those  of  most  wIjo  liave  tried  it  on  the  strength  of 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  it  by  M.  llerpiri.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  in  the  search  for  specifics  that  we  shall  light  upon 
the  appropriate  treatment  of  a  disorder  which  depends  upon  causes 
so  almost  numberless  as  epilepsy.  If  there  be  any  obvious,  or  even 
probable  exciting  cause,  our  first  attempts  must  of  course  be  directed 
to  its  removal;  and,  according  to  its  nature,  depiction  may  or  may 
not  be  indicated;  or  the  administration  of  alterative  or  purgative 
medioines.  may  be  desirable.  Unfortunately,  in  a  largo  number  of 
instances  no  definite  cause  is  discoverable,  and  we  are  thrown  entirely 
upon  general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  As  violent 
and  sudden  excitement  of  any  kind  will  often  bring  on  an  epileptic 
seiisure,  so  the  influence  of  the  opposite  condition  in  warding  off  its 
attacks  is  very  remarkable;  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  received 
patients  into  the  Children's  Hospital,  who  were  reported  to  have  epi- 
leptic seizures  several  times  in  a  week,  and  who  nevertheless  remained 
a  fortnight  or  more  in  the  institution  without  any  attack  coming  on. 
The  quiet,  however,  which  Ruits  the  epileptic,  is  not  the  quiet  of  list- 
less, apathetic  idleness,  but  the  judicial  alternation  of  tranquil  occu- 
pation and  amusement.  The  mind  must  not  be  left  to  slumber,  from 
the  apprehension  of  work  bringing  on  a  fit,  but  the  work  must  as  far 
as  possible  bo  such  aa  to  interest  the  child.  It  is  an  observation  often 
made,  that  adult  epileptics  who  follow  dangerous  trades,  as  that  of  a 
bricklayer,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  have  attacks  when  occupied  in 
their  pursuit;  and  children  are  rarely  seized  when  at  play,  but  often- 
est  either  when  in  bed  at  night,  or  before  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
or  when  sitting  quiet  in  the  evening,  tired  and  unoccupieil,  Tlie  good 
reautts,  too,  which  I  hear  have  followed  the  introduction  of  gymnastic 
exercises  among  the  epileptic  patients  at  the  Bicetre,  in  Paris,  point 
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in  the  same  direction.  In  the  occupations  of  epileptics,  therefore, 
auch  pursuits  as  not  merely  employ  tht;  mental  faculties,  but  also  give 
work  to  the  hands,  such  as  gardening,  carpentering,  or  the  tending  of 
animals,  are  especially  to  be  recommended ;  and  if  by  these  the  mind 
can  be  kept  awake,  the  grand  object  of  teaching  is  answered,  and 
backwardness  in  reading,  writing,  or  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
other  children  at  the  same  age  have  acquired,  is  of  very  little  moment. 
Manj  epileptics  have  an  indistinct  articulation,  and  almost  all  have  a 
slouching  gait,  and  an  awkward  manner.  The  former  can  often  be 
corrected  to  a  considerable  degree  by  teaching  the  child  simple  chants, 
which  are  almost  always  easily  acquired,  and  practised  with  pleasure. 
The  latter  may  be  rectified  by  drilling,  not  carried  into  tedious 
rainutiaa,  but  limited  to  simple  movements,  and  the  irksomeness  of 
drill  is  almost  completely  done  away  with  by  music;  while  I  believe 
that  the  accustoming  a  child  to  the  strict  control  and  regulation  of  all 
its  voluntary  movements  is  of  very  great  importance  indeed  as  a 
carative  agent.  Many  of  these  measures  could  be  much  better  carried 
oat  in  class  than  by  a  child  alone,  and  whatever  may  seem  at  first  to 
be  the  objections  to  the  association  of  epileptics,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage. 
Epileptic  children  cannot  be  educated  with  such  as  are  healthy — 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  but  at  least  equally  so  for  tlieir  own; 
since  the  different  regulations  to  which  ihey  must  be  subjected,  the 
difference  in  their  education,  their  amusements,  and  often  in  their  diet, 
would  be  to  them  a  source  of  ceaseless  distress.  If  educated  alone, 
however,  not  only  do  they  lose  alt  the  advantages  of  association  with 
other  children,  though  both  intellectually  and  morally  tfiis  is  of  great 
moment,  but  also  they  become,  far  too  obviously  for  their  own  benefit, 
the  centre  around  which  everything  in  the  household  turns,  while 
rules  become  doubly  irksome  when  apparently  made  for  themselves 
alone,  and  not  part  of  a  general  system  to  which  others  besides  have 
to  submit.  These  advantages,  however,  are  not  at  present  to  be  ob* 
tained,  and  we  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  more  imperfect 
carrying  out  of  our  directions,  either  at  the  patient's  home,  or,  still 
better,  under  the  superintendence  of  some  competent  person  who 
devotes  the  whole  of  his  lime  to  the  care  of  the  child. 

The  diet  should  be  mild,  nutritious,  but  unstimulating,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  should  include  meat  comparatively  seldom,  and  in  small 
quantities.  I  have  certainly  seen  epileptic  fits  increased  both  in  fre- 
quency and  severity  by  an  abundant  meat  diet,  and  diminished  in 
both  respects  when  a  diet  chieOy  of  milk  and  vegetables  was  adopted.' 

'  My  attention  wna  first  drawn  to  tlio  importance  of  nbBtinence  from  a  nif<at  diet  in 
epileptics  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  resident  physioian  to  the  Aeylum  for  Idiots.  This 
«antion,  too,  gains  Btill  greater  weight  from  llie  te-stiraony  of  1)t.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
in  America,  who,  in  hia  Letters  to  a  Youny  Physician,  l'2mo.,  Boston,  U.  S.,  1855,  p. 
47,  in»ii<itii  very  atrongly  on  its  Importance.  As  already  stated,  I  have  little  faith  in 
the  induenco  of  mere  drugs  ;  but  I  have  a  yearly  iriereabing  confideiK-e  in  the  influence 
of  diet,  jadicioas  management,  and  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  liygieno  m 
epilepsy  occurring  in  early  life,  independent  of  herediCary  predis|H)sition,  and  uneon- 
Beot«d  with  approaching  puberty. 
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When  the  approach  of  a  6t  has  been  usually  preceded  by  stupor,  or 
headache,  or  drowsiness,  I  think  that  I  have  sometimes  warded  off  its 
occurrence  by  putting  a  few  Jeeches  on  the  head  :  but  epilepsy  is  not 
to  be  cured  by  systematic  bleeding,  nor  by  systematic  purging,  noi 
T  may  repeat,  by  any  of  the  various  medicines  which  at  diflerei 
times  have  been   employed  for   its  cure,  and   the  very  number 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  all. 

Almost  every  lecture  has  furnished  some  fresh  illustration  of  thi 
connection  between  the  development  of  an  organ,  or  a  set  of  organs, 
and  their  liability  to  disorder  which  characterizes  the  diseases  of  early 
life.  The  growing  brain  is  readily  overfilled  with  blood,  readily 
emptied  of  it;  cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  frequent, 
and  so  is  the  opposite  state  of  ana3mia,  producing  as  we  have  seen  the 
signs  of  spurinns  hydrocephalus.  The  balance  is  so  easily  disturbed 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  that  convulsions 
occur  with  a  frequency  proportionate  to  the  tender  years  of  the  pa- 
tient, assuming  all  sorts  of  strange  forms;  now  threatening  life  in  one 
way,  now  in  another,  destroying  the  child  suddenly  by  spasmodic 
closure  of  its  glottis,  or  exhausting  it  by  their  violence  and  their 
ceaseless  return  ;  or  lastly,  working  a  change  so  subtle,  that  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist  cannot  detect  it,  and  yet  so  serious,  as  to  induce  their 
perpetual  recurrence,  and  to  convert  the  once  bright  and  hopeful  chi" " 
into  the  dull  and  nil  but  hopeless  epileptic. 

But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  survey  of  this  class  of  affections^ 
for  there  are  various  forms  of  impairment  of  the  motor  power  which 
are  still  unnoticed,  ailments  which  indeed  rarely  threaten  life  or  per- 
manently disturb  the  mental  faculties,  but  which  are  yet  tedious  in 
their  progress,  often  distressing  in  their  character,  and  difficult  of 
cure.  I  shall  reserve  for  another  lecture  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  mere  loss  of  power  over  a  limb,  or  over  some  of  its  muscles,  and 
will  now  notice  those  in  which  that  power  is  imperfectly  exercised,  in 
which  the  will  no  longer  exerts  its  full  control,  but  the  muscles  of 
some  parts  are  left  in  a  state  of  involuntary  activity,  though  still  per- 
forming imperfectly  their  proper  duties. 

The  characters  just  enumerated  are  those  which  mark  a  disorder 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  all  familiar,  the  Chorea  Sancli  Viti,  or  Si. 
Vitus's  dance.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  frequent 
affections  of  childhood;  for  it  was  met  with  only  in  192  out  of  oiore 
than  51,000  patients  under  12  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  to  the 
Children's  IIospitaL  Chorea,  indeed,  is,  aa  the  subjoined  table'  shows, 
less  a  disease  of  childhood  ttian  of  that  period  of  development  which 
intervenes  between  the  second  dentition  and  the  completion  of  the 
changes  that  attend  on  puberty. 

'  Deduced  from  tlie  caaoa  reported  by  Dr.  HaghftH,  in  Guy^t  Hotpiial  Re.parU,  Second 
Series,  toI.  xy.,  184<i ;  by  M.  Rufi,  in  Archive*  de  M^decine,  February,  1834 ;  and  from 
the  statistics  of  M.  Wicke,  as  reported  by  Romberg,  NenrenkraDkheiteo,  vol,  ii.  part 
2,  p.  177. 
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At  or  under  4  yean  .... 
More  tlrnn  4,  bat  not  exceeding  6  years 

"         6,        "  "         10      " 

"       10,        "  "         15      " 

Total     . 


lUIe. 

FemiJe. 

Tout 

4 

6 

10 

22 

11 

33 

64 

142 

206 

87 

220 

307 

.  177 


379 
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It  vnwst  also  be  added,  that  the  liability  to  chorea  does  not  cease 
entirely  with  the  completion  of  the  changes  that  accompany  puberty; 
but  that  it  has  been  computed  that  a  fourth  of  all  cases  of  it  occur 
■ing  adult  life.     1  believe,  indeed,  though  I  cannot  prove,  that  this 

timate  of  the  frequency  of  chorea  in  the  adult  is  exaggerated,  while, 
Vrhen  it  does  occur  in  the  grown  person,  it  is  probably  due  oiiher  to 
the  influence  of  some  grave  internal  inHammation,  such  as  pericar- 
ditis or  endociirditis,  or  to  that  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  which 
gives  rise  to  rheumatism,  or  to  both  these  causes  combined.' 

The  reason  of  the  greater  rarity  of  chorea  in  early  childhood  than 
subsequently,  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found,  in  the  circumstance  that 
with  the  progress  of  growth  and  the  increase  of  strength  the  nervous 
system  becomes  less  impressionable,  and  the  causes  which  in  tlie  infant 
would  have  produced  a  fit,  or  would  have  given  rise  to  that  more 
chronic  form  of  convulsive  disorder,  of  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  is 
a  common  accompaniment,  no  longer  produce  such  grave  results. 
They  do  not  endanger  life,  they  do  not  even  abolish  consciousness, 
but  they  shake  the  control  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  movements, 
and  produce  chorea.  As  the  boy  grows  older,  his  liability  to  all  con- 
vulsive diseases  diminishes;  and  as  the  girl  grows  older,  hers  lessens 
too,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  her,  disorders  of  a  milder  kind 
show  themselves  with  a  frequency  from  which  the  boy's  hardier  frame 
allof^ether  defends  him ;  and  chorea  occurs  only  as  one  form  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system,  having  reference  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  development  than  that  at  which  hysteria  commonly  appears,  when, 
ia  connection  with  the  first  performance  and  first  consciousness  of 

'  Much  dfacrepanoy  of  opinion  prerails  still  witli  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  chorea  and  rhenmntism.  M.  See,  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
Chorea,  in  toI.  xt.  of  the  Mimoirea  de  VAcad/mie.  de  M/decine,  alleges  the  relation 
to  be  so  intimate,  that  of  109  cases  of  rheumatifnn  admitted  into  tlie  Hupital  des 
Bnfan«,  61  were  coinplicftled  with  chorea.  No  subsequent  observer,  however,  beara, 
oat  these  Btatenienls  to  anything  like  their  fall  extent,  vhile  the  experience  of  many 
personii  of  deserved  authority  ia  altogether  opposed  to  their  correctness,  at  least  in  go 
tat  AS  children  are  coucerued.  Thun  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  at  p.  SSfi  of  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Becond  edition  of  tlieir  work  on  Diteatea  of  CkiUhcn,  observe,  that  while  rheuma- 
tiam  is  very  common  at  Geneva,  chorea  is  exceedingly  rare.  M.  Eillk't  stateii  that 
dorinj^  the  past  ten  years  he  has  seen  but  two  cases  of  chorea  in  his  private  practice, 
though  many  children  aflected  with  rheumatism  have  been  under  his  oaro,  and 
neither  of  the  two  chorea  patienta  had,  or  ever  had,  rlieamatism.  M.  Lombard,  too, 
during  twenty  years'  extensive  practice  in  that  city,  had  seen  the  complication  of 
rheumatism  with  chorea  only  once.  It  has  never  come  under  my  own  oLservation  ; 
and  of  sixteen  cases  of  chorea  in  children  under  eleven  years  of  age,  of  which  I  have 
a  record,  there  was  not  one  in  which  it  co-esisted  with  rhenmatlsm  and  but  one  where, 
six  months  previously,  fever  with  pain  in  the  limlis  was  said  to  have  existed.  While, 
therefore,  the  two  affections  have  been  observed  together  loo  often  for  this  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  mere  coincidence,  the  exceptions  are  far  too  numerous  (o  warrant 
any  hypothesis  which  regards  rheumatism,  iu  either  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  aa  the 
ordinary  cause  of  chorea. 
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new  functions  and  a  new  destiny,  the  niiad  and  tbe  emotions  partici- 
pate in  disorders  previously  limited  to  the  motor  powers, 

TABLE, 
SAomng  the  Age  and  Sex  of  192  Palientu  brought  to  the  Children^*  Hospital  Buffering 


from  Chorea. 


A«». 


Between  3  and  6  montha  . 
"        6    "    12        " 
"      12    "   18        " 
"       18  months  and  2  years 
"        2  and  3  years 


45 


147 


Total. 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

8 
14 
13 
26 
26 
29 
28 
3(1 

192 


Sex  and  age  then  predispose  to  chorea,  and  not  infrequently  it 
manifests  itself  without  the  intervention  of  any  special  exciting  cause, 
but  in  coimeclion  with  some  fiulare  of  the  general  health,  some  loss 
of  strength,  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  system,  such  as  at  an 
earlier  age,  when  teething  was  going  on,  would  have  ushered  in  a  lit 
of  convulsions,  or  an  attack  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Oilen,  however, 
a  full,  a  blow,  a  fright,  or  some  other  sudden  emotion,  ushers  in  the 
attack  by  the  violent  shock  which  it  imparts  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  I  imagine  that  it  is  no  otherwise,  though  less  immediately,  that 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis  acts  wheu  it  excites  the  involuntary  move- 
raents  of  chorea. 

The  approaches  of  tbe  disorder,  when  it  does  not  follow  on  some 
sadden  and  violent  shock  to  the  system,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
gradual. 

It  is  first  noticed  that  the  child  has  certain  awkward,  fidgety  move- 
ments, which  it  seems  unable  to  check ;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  it 
repeats  almost  constantly,  though  they  may  cease  for  a  few  moments. 
On  closer  watching,  it  is  next  observed  that  these  movements  are 
almost  or  altogether  confined  to  one  side;  and  generally  to  the  arm: 
the  leg  being  at  first  almost  always  una&ected.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  leg  becomes  the  seat  of  these  movements  also ;  and  the  child 
in  consequence  stumbles  or  falls  occasionally  in  walking.  Now,  too, 
if  not  previously,  the  muscles  of  the  face  participate  in  the  irregular 
movements,  and  the  child  almost  constantly  makes  the  strangest 
grimaces,  and  soon  the  affection  ceases  to  be  limited  to  one  side,  but 
both  legs  and  both  arms,  and  at  leugth  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
become  involved. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  condition  of  a  chorea  patient 
exactly,  so  much  does  it  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease 
in  diderent  cases,  and  so  much  ako  in  the  same  case  at  diflerent  times. 
Excitement  increases  the  movements,  fixed  attention  to  any  object 
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usually  quiets  ihem,  while  even  when  severe,  they  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  cease  during  sleep. 

In  some  instances  the  ailment  never  passes  beyond  a  comparatively 
mild  form:  inability  to  hold  objects  steadily  in  the  hand,  or  to  keep 
oue  or  both  arms  from  an  occasional  twitching  movement,  with  slight 
momentary  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  spasmodic  motion 
of  the  head,  being  all  that  is  apparent.  If  the  disorder  be  more 
severe,  both  sides  arc  almost  invariably  aftected;  the  patient  is  unable 
to  grasp  any  object,  or,  holding  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  drops  it  from 
the  band,  which  with  the  greatest  eft'ort  of  will  he  is  yet  unable  to 
keep  closed.  At  the  same  time  his  gait  is  so  unsteady  that  attempts 
to  walk  are  dangerous,  or  sometimes  the  power  over  the  legs  is  so  im- 
perfect that  the  child  is  quite  unable  to  stand.  The  face  is  not  merely 
constantly  distorted,  but,  if  the  child  isde.sired  to  show  his  tongue,  he 
puts  it  out  without  difficulty,  hurriedly,  and  imperfectly,  while,  owing 
10  the  affection  of  its  mascles,  articulation  is  stammering  and  almost 
unintelligible,  and  deglutition  is  also  in  some  instances  perfurmed 
ilillicultly  and  by  sudden  gulps.  The  movements  still  continue,  even 
when  the  child  ia  lying  in  bed;  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  indeed, 
are  often  most  marked  in  the  horizontal  position.  In  the  worst  ca.ses 
the  intellect  is  generally  dulled,  and  the  child's  manner  almost  idiotic, 
while  if  the  illness,  though  not  very  severe,  be  yet  of  long  continu- 
ance, there  is  often  an  imbecility  of  manner  over  and  above  what  may 
be  due  to  the  child's  inability  to  control  its  movements  or  to  articu- 
late with  distinctness.  Kow  and  then  the  patient's  condition  is  most 
distressing.  It  was  so  in  a  little  girl  whom  I  saw  some  few  years  ago 
in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris.  All  the  muscles  of  her  body 
were  affected ;  her  spine  was  often  bent  back  in  an  extreme  degree  of 
opisthotonos,  while  her  movements  were  so  violent  and  so  incessant, 
lliat  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  board  three  feet  in  height  around  her 
bed  to  keep  her  from  throwing  herself  over  its  edge,  and  by  the  vio- 
lent grinding  of  her  jaws  together  she  had  forced  almost  all  her  teeth 
from  their  sockets. 

Among  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  chorea,  modern  science  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  disease  or  of  disorder  of  the  heart. 
These  signs  consist  either  in  irregularity  of  the  rhythm  and  inequality 
of  the  force  of  the  heart's  beats,  sometimes  associated  with  a  systolic 
murmur  at  its  apex;  or  in  the  murmur  alone,  which  varies  much  at 
different  times  in  force  and  intensity;  or  lastly,  in  the  distinct  evi- 
dences of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  the  presence  of  the  first  two  of  these  pheno- 
mena and  any  special  severity  of  the  chorea;  and,  in  the  only  fatal 
case  of  chorea  which  has  occurred  under  my  care,  there  were  no  signs 
of  disordered  function  of  the  heart  during  life,  nor  was  any  trace  of 
I  disease  of  that  organ  discovered  after  the  patient's  death.  These  sounds 
I  are,  doubtless,  what  have  been  termed  Dynamic  cardiac  murmurs;  they 
I  "cannot  be  referred  to  inflammation  or  organic  change  of  the  mitral 
I  valve:  they  have  not  the  uwal  accompanimentsof  a  haimic  murmur,  but 
I      ihcy  do  seem  plausibly  ascribuble  to  disordered  action  of  the  muscular 
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apparatus  connected  with  the  valve."'  Often,  indeed,  these  sounds 
continue  for  a  considerable  time,  and  though  eventually  disappearing, 
yet  outlast  the  choreic  movements.  Sometimea,  too,  the  sounds  are 
persistent,  or  at  any  rate  they  have  continued  for  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  during  which  the  patienta  remained  under  my  observation,  and 
the  reasonable  presumption  is,  that  in  these  cases  they  were  sympto- 
matic of  some  organic  aftection  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Even  in 
these  instances,  however,  the  aupervenlion  of  the  murmur  was  not 
attended  by  any  proportionate  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  choreic 
movements;  and  I  imagine  that  we  should  err  if  we  were  to  apply  to 
cases  of  chorea  in  the  course  of  which  cardiac  murmurs  become  per- 
ceptible, the  same  grave  inferences  as  are  fairly  deducible  in  cases  of 
heart  disease  which  in  their  progress  become  complicated  with  choreic 
movements. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  idiopathic  chorea,  a  fatal  issue  is  moat 
unusual.  When  it  does  occur,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  exhaustion,  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  and  ceaselessness  of  the  movements;  is  preceded 
by  a  sudden  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  by  delirium,  or  failure  of  in- 
telligence, and  at  last  by  a  comatose  condition,  which  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  a  few  hours.  In  such  circumstances  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  anythfng  constant  in  the  appearances  discovered  after  death ;  and, 
though  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  effusion 
of  blood,  or  of  a  bloody  fluid  around  the  theca  of  the  cord,  are  gene- 
rally discovered,  yet  the  presence  of  these  conditions  is  by  no  means 
constant,  and  in  some  instances  a  post-mortem  examination  discovers 
absolutely  nothing  to  explain  the  patient's  death.*  One  instance  only 
of  fatal  idiopathic  chorea  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  that  was  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  seven  years,  who  died  on  the  furty-second  day 
of  her  first  attack  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  her  being 
under  my  care.  The  attack,  which  was  causeless,  did  not  present  any 
symptoms  of  gravity  at  the  time  of  the  child's  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital; she  was  unsteady  in  her  gait,  and  could  not  keep  her  hands 
quiet,  but  there  was  but  little  distortion  of  the  features,  and  she  could 
protrude  her  tongue  steadily.  Her  state,  however,  deteriorated,  and  a 
fortnight  after  her  admission  the  child  could  scarcely  walk,  and  she 
protruded  her  tongue  with  difficulty.  She  next  became  unable  to  feed 
nerself,  her  countenance  lost  all  expression  of  intelligence,  which  was 
replaced  by  a  vacant  stare;  her  powers  manifestly  failed,  and  her  body 
was  bathed  in  abundant  perspiration.  Daring  the  last  week  of  her 
life  her  condition  became  worse  and  worse;  the  day  before  she  died 
the  movements  affected  the  whole  trunk  as  well  as  the  extremities,  so 
that  the  child  lay  writhing  in  bed ;  her  face  was  dusky  and  livid,  the 
small  superficial  capillaries  congested,  the  lips  dry  and  bleeding  from 
her  incessantly  biting  them';  her  face  was  quite  unintelligent,  and  her 
pupils  were  much  dilated.  Her  skin  was  very  hot,  but  not  dry  ;  the 
heat  of  her  head  was  especially  marked.     On  turning  her  round  to 

'  WaUhe,  Oo  Diseases  of  the  Lnngs,  Heart,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1854,  crown  8va., 
p.  243. 

'  Leadet,  Sur  lei  Chorees  iiana  complication,  temiin6es  par  la  mort  ;  in  Archivu  dt 
SMecine,  1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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examine  her  spine,  sbe  shrank  when  pressure  was  made  in  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions.  This  tenderness  was  relieved,  and 
the  child's  condition  seemed  improved  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  to  the  spine.  She  became  more  conscious,  asked  for  drink, 
^nd  passed  a  much  quieter  night  than  she  had  done  for  some  time. 
The  next  morning,  however,  her  exhaustion  seemed  extreme,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  she  died  in  a  comatose  condition,  the  choreic  move- 
ments having  almost  ceased  for  some  hours  before  her  death. 

On  examining  the  body,  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  found  to  be 
turgid  with  blood,  which  flowed  out  abundantly  on  dividing  them. 
On  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  and  exposing  the  cord,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  seen  external  to  the  theca,  from  about  the  fifth 
cervical  to  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebi-a,  but  most  abundant  in  the  dorsal 
region.  Along  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  too,  there  was  beneath 
ihe  semi-coagulated  blood  a  thick  layer  of  a  gelatinous  matter  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  resembling  lymph  or  broken  down  fibrin.  The 
external  surface  of  the  dura  mater  appeared  perfectly  healthy  beneath 
this  deposit;  and  although  a  large  quantity  of  transparent  serum 
escaped  on  opening  the  membraneS|  yet  there  was  no  increase  either 
of  their  vascularity  or  of  that  of  the  cord,  and  the  only  point  which 
could  be  noticed  was  that  tlie  substance  of  the  cord  was  a  little  firmer 
than  natural.  There  was  no  excess  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  nor  any  other  important  appearance  either  in  the  brain  or  else- 
where. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  this  case  were  almost  identical  with 
those  which  are  met  with  in  the  trismus  of  new-born  children.  It  is, 
indeed,  unusual  to  meet  with  evidences  of  mischief  so  considerable 
about  the  spinal  cord ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  instances  of  idiopathic 
chorea,  some  degree  of  congestion,  often  intense  vascularity  of  the 
cord  or  its  membranes,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  changes  which 
an  examination  after  death  reveals. 

I  believe,  then,  that  chorea  falls  into  the  same  category  with  the 
majority  of  the  convulsive  aflFections  of  early  life;  that  its  phenomena 
depend  on  irritation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  intensity  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  danger  that 
attends  them,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  exciting  cause  to  which 
they  are  due.  Idiopathic  chorea  is,  therefore,  almost  always  less 
serioas  than  the  symptomatic,  and  the  disorder  which  is  excited  by 
some  momentary  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  generally  calls  for  far 
less  anxiety  than  that  which  manifests  itself  during  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  pericardium. 

It  is  with  the  former  class  of  cases  only  that  I  here  concern  myself, 
and  in  the  majority  of  them  the  question  fortunately  is  less  one  of 
whether  the  patient  will  recover,  than  within  what  time  recovery  may 
'  he  expected.  The  disease  is  essentially  slow  in  its  course,  and  the 
average  of  117  cases,  as  reported  by  M.  Sde,'  is  sixty-nine  days;  the 
extremes  either  way,  however,  vary  considerably,  for  while  recovery 
L      in  the  less  severe  cases  is  sometimes  complete  in  a  mouth,  the  convul- 
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aive  movements  persist  in  others  for  a  period  of  several  months,  or 
longer.     Cases  of  very  chronic  diorea  are,  however,  usually  of  the 
partial  kind,  the  afifeetion  having  either  involved  only  one  limited  set      i 
of  muscles  from  the  outset,  or  remaining  in  them  after  other  parts  had 
ceased  to  be  its  seat.     Not  only  is  chorea  alow  in  departing;  it  is  aU 
very  apt  to  return,  and  the  aLlacka  have  been  known  to  recur  as  oft 
as  six  or  seven  times  in  the  same  patient,  though  generally  with 
progressive  diminution  in  their  severity. 

The  Creainteni  of  chorea  depends  much  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  and  on  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  milder,  more 
chronic,  and  happily  more  usual  forma  of  the  disease,  it  is  under  the 
employment  of  a  combination  of  aperients  and  tonics  that  the  patients 
generally  improve  the  most  speedily;  for  even  though  the  convulsive 
movements  have  come  on  as  the  result  of  some  sudden  shock,  the 
state  of  the  system  in  which  they  occur  is  altno.st  invariably  one  of 
debility.  Tonics,  indeed,  can  seldom  be  given  alone;  for  in  almost 
all  cases  the  bowels  have  a  great  tendency  to  constipation,  even  though 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  be  not  otherwise  disordered. 
Purgatives  are,  therefore,  almost  always  indicated,  and  this  not  merely 
at  the  commencement,  but  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disc 
At  first  it  ia  often  necessary  to  administer  tiie  more  active  purgatives^ 
such  as  scammony;  and  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances  where 
purgatives  alone  frequently  repeated  suffice  to  cure  the  ailment.  This, 
however,  is  unusual,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  drastic  medicines 
is  not  in  general  expedient,  but  the  due  action  of  the  bowels,  when 
they  have  been  once  fully  relieved,  is  afterwards  best  secured  by  some 
of  the  warm  aperients,  such  as  the  powder  or  compound  decoction  of 
aloes.  Tonics, however,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  aperients,  and  by 
common  consent  the  ferruginous  pi'eparations  are  regarded  as  of  pecu- 
liar value  in  this  aflFcction.  Though  much  has  been  said  about  the 
virtues  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  1  do  not  apprehend  that  any  one 
preparation  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  others:  but  having 
continued  one  for  a  time,  it  will  usually  be  desirable  to  substitute  for 
it  another  form  of  the  remedy.  Sometimes  the  iron  altogether  fails, 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  tried  in  gradually  increasing  doses; 
while  in  obstinate  cases,  in  which  both  of  these  remedies  have  been 
given  unavailingly,  success  has  followed  the  use  of  the  liquor  arse- 
nicalis.  Of  this  latter  remedy,  however,  I  cannot  speak  from  persoQa^HJ 
experience.  ^H 

In  addition  to  internal  treatment,  there  are  certain  external  measures 
which  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  shower-bath.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  begun 
with  care;  the  child  must  not  be  frightened  by  being  subjected  all  at 
once  to  too  copious  or  too  cold  an  eftusion,  but  if  you  begiti  with  but 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  that  fcepid,  you  will  generally  be  able 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  emjiloy  the  bath  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  really  efficacious.  But,  even  with  all  these  precautions,  there 
are  difiiculties  in  the  ca.sc  of  young  children  in  employing  the  shower- 
bath  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with,  or  at  any  rate  need  not  regard,  in 
the  case  of  older  patients.     The  sudden  affusion  of  the  water 
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alarm  to  many  children  even  when  in  good  health,  and  in  chorea  the 
nervous  excitability  is  so  much  increased  that  the  shower-bath  not 
inlVequeutly  occasions  extreme  terror,  and  compels  us  to  desist  from 
its  use.  The  late  M.  Baudelocque,  and  some  other  French  physicians 
pince  his  time,  have  recommended  as  equally  efficacious,  and  as  unques- 
tionably free  from  all  these  objections,  the  use  of  warm  sulphur- baths. 
These  baths  are  prepared  by  dissolving  6i  ounces  of  the  sulphuret  of 
potass  in  an  ordinary  bath,  which  is  to  be  lieated  to  90°  Fahrenheit; 
and  the  patient  must  remain  in  it  for  at  legist  an  hour  daily.  It  is 
alleged  by  M.  St'e,'  who  is  a  great  advocate  for  this  measure,  that  im- 
provement generally  becomes  apparent  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days;  that  the  average  duration  of  treatment  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  days;  and  that  it  proved  efllcacious  in  60  out  of  57  cases — a  result, 
however,  which  one  cannot  but  fear  is  more  fevorahle  than  can  be 
generally  expected.  My  own  experience  of  it  i.s  limited  to  two  cases, 
bat  In  neither  of  these  was  it  possible  long  to  continue  its  use;  for  the 
offensive  sulphurous  smell  so  disgusted  the  children,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  by  any  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  bath 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time. 

There  is  another  mode  of  proceeding  which  has  been  strongly  ad- 
Tocated  in  cases  of  chorea,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  well  worth  a 
trial  as  a  subsidiary  measure^namely,  the  employment  of  gymnastics. 
These  exercises  should  begin  with  simple  movements;  they  should  be 
regulated  by  a  simple  tune  or  chant,  in  which  the  child  takes  part,  and 
should  never  be  so  prolonged  as  to  cause  fatigue.  At  first,  standing 
upright,  flexing  and  extending  the  arms,  bending  and  straightening 
the  knees,  and  marking  time,  are  all  that  should  be  attempted;  but 
by  degrees,  walking,  running,  and  even  leajiiiig,  may  be  practised.  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  these  exercises  fully  to  the 
test,  but  have  seen  so  much  benefit  even  from  their  very  partial  use 
at  the  Children's  Hospital,  that  I  feel  sure  great  good  would  result 
from  their  employment  when  convalescence  has  once  commenced,  and 
can  well  imagine  that  they  may  in  many  instances,  as  M.  S^e  alleges, 
have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  eflect  a  cure. 

Of  course,  while  pursuing  iiny  form  of  tonic  treatment,  the  general 
management  of  the  child  must  be  in  harmony  with  it.  Residence  in 
the  country,  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  a  well-regulated  but  nutritious 
diet^  from  which  even  wine  is  not  always  to  be  excluded,  will,  wheji 
combined  with  the  avoidance  of  over  excitement  in  any  form,  often 
do  as  much  as  medicine,  or  even  more,  for  the  restoration  of  your 
patient. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  treatment  of  chorea  in  those  forma 
in  which  it  usually  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  but  sometimes  it  as- 
sumes an  extreme  degree  of  severity,  and  is  attended  by  movements 
of  such  extreme  violence,  as  to  call  for  whatever  means  can  most 
speedily  control  them.  In  all  cases  of  severe  chorea  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  confine  the  patient  to  bed;  for,  long  before  the  power  of 
walking  is  lost,  each  attempt  at  locomotion  is  attended  by  distress, 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  584. 
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iportant,  too,  that  every  cause  of  excitement  should  be 
reinuveil,  and  that  none  but  the  necessary  attendants  shuuld  be  about 
the  child,  fL»r  one  may  often  have  occasion  to  observe  how  the  speech, 
previously  tolerably  distinct,  becomes  at  once  inarticulate,  and  how  all 
the  muvementsare  immefliately  aggravated  the  moment  that  a  stranger 
enters  the  room.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  general  precautions, 
there  are  two  remedies  which  seem  to  have  a  special  inflaence  in  con- 
trolling the  violence  of  choreic  movements.  Antimony  is  one  of  these 
remedies,  belladonna  the  other.  Idiopathic  chorea,  when  it  assumes 
the  acute  form,  is  almost  always  associated  at  its  commencement  with 
some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  with  an  exceedingly  dry  and  un- 
perspiring  condition  of  the  skin.  In  these  circumstancea  antimony 
is  of  special  service,  showing  its  influence  not  merely  by  exercising 
its  customary  diaphoretic  action,  but  also  apparently  by  directly  coti- 
troUing  the  movements.  Thero  is,  however,  a  relation  between  the 
two,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  influence  of  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered still  more  decided  by  combining  with  it  the  daily  use  of  the 
hot-air  bath,  so  as  to  obtain  very  profuse  diaphoresis.  In  some 
instances,  rest  in  bed,  with  the  hot-air  bath  and  a  dose  of  antimony 
at  night,  suffice  in  a  very  few  days  to  restrain  the  violent  movements; 
but  commonly  it  is  expedient  to  give  the  antimony  every  four  hours, 
io  what  would  usually  be  nauseating  doses.  It  will  commonly  be 
found,  however,  that  the  ordinary  doses  do  not  nauseate  until  the  vio- 
lence of  the  movements  has  begun  to  abate,  but  that  simultaneously 
with  the  improvement  of  the  disorder  the  tolerance  of  the  medicine 
ceases.  I  do  not  know  who  first  recommended  the  use  of  this  remedy ; 
it  came  to  my  knowledge  only  at  second  or  third  hand,  though  I  have 
now  employed  it  in  many  instances.  It  is  evidently  not  applicable  in 
all  cases,  and  generally  all  the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing is  effected  in  four  or  five  days;  but  I  believe  that,  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  violence  of  chorea  in  its  early  stage,  the  remedy  is  one 
of  very  great  value. 

The  belladonna  is  another  very  serviceable  medicine.  Its  use  is 
not  limited  to  the  early  stage  of  chorea,  and  indeed  is,  I  think,  rather 
more  manifest  in  cases  where  the  movements  have  already  continued 
for  some  time,  either  not  diminishing,  or  even  actually  increasing  in 
severity ;  chalybeate  medicines  either  being  contraiudicated,  or  having 
been  employed  without  benefit.  In  sucb  cases  the  belladonna  should 
be  given  io  moderate  doses,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  and 
should  be  persevered  with,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  since  its  good 
effects  are  ollen  not  immediate,  and  seMom  show  themselves  so  speed- 
ily as  does  the  improvement  which  folluws  the  employment  of  anti- 
mony. 

Neither  of  these  remedies  is  spoken  of  as  a  apecific  for  chorea,  but 
both  are  referred  to  as  applicable  at  certain  stages,  and  in  certain 
ciri'umstaoces,  and  as  preparing  the  way  for  that  plan  of  treatment 
which  has  already  been  detailed  as  suitable  to  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  disorder. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  chorea  you  may,  as  I  have  already 
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mentioned,  assure  the  friends  of  your  patient  that  the  disease  will 
ultimately  subside,  though  it  may  last  for  several  weeks.  You  can- 
not, however,  speak  with  the  same  confidence  with  reference  to  a  kind 
o{ partial  chorea  that  you  will  occasionally  meet  with,  and  in  which 
some  muscles  only  are  affected. 

Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  young  lady,  nine  years  old,  whose  health 
had  never  been  robust,  and  who  had  often  suffered  from  headache 
and  gastric  disorder.  When  seven  years  of  age,  she  began,  without 
any  special  cause,  to  have  frequent  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
&ce ;  and  almost  ever  since,  some  muscles,  either  of  the  &ce,  neck, 
month,  or  extremities,  had  been  similarly  affected,  though  it  had 
scarcely  ever  happened  that  two  sets  of  muscles  were  thus  disturbed 
at  the  same  time.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  several  practi- 
tioners, and  by  some  had  been  leeched  and  mercurialized  with  mani- 
fest disadvantage.  Some  benefit  had  been  derived  from  large  doses 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  when  in  the  country  during  the  summer 
before  I  saw  her,  the  involuntary  movements  almost  entirely  ceased. 
She  had  not  long  returned  home,  however,  when  a  slight  twitching 
b^n  about  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  this  ceased  in  a  few 
weeks,  and,  instead  of  it,  there  was  now  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
bead  towards  one  or  other  shoulder.  A  month  afterwards  she  began 
to  have  occasional  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand,  so 
that  the  pen  would  drop  from  her  hand  while  writing,  and  the  fingers 
would  be  gathered  up  into  the  hand.  On  the  last  time  that  I  saw  her, 
the  contraction  of  the  fingers  had  ceased  to  occur ;  the  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  neck  was  much  less  frequent,  and  was  slighter,  but 
there  were  slight  movements  of  the  back.  The  child's  bowels  had 
been  disordered  and  constipated,  and  her  general  condition  was 
weakly.  I  regulated  the  bowels,  gave  the  ferrocitrate  of  quinine, 
and  afterwards  other  preparations  of  iron,  and,  when  the  spring  came 
on,  sent  her  into  the  country,  where,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  she  be- 
came quite  well. 

The  danger  in  these  cases,  and  one  which  you  cannot  even  with  the 
most  judicious  management  always  guard  against,  is,  lest  some  one  or 
two  muscles  should  become  permanently  affected  by  this  spasmodic 
movement — an  occurrence  which,  though  not  otherwise  of  importance, 
is  very  distressing  if  the  patient  be  a  female. 
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LECTURE    XV. 

Pabaltbu — Roinelimes  congeniUl — often  follows  very  slight  and  temporary  symptoma 
of  cerebral  disturbance. — Table  of  tliirly-lwo  cases — most  frequent  during  period 
of  dentition. — Its  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Prognosis  not  very  favorable. — Con- 
sequences of  its  persiBtence. — Treatment — aida  to  walking — mudea  of  exeroiaing 
tlie  limbs — internal  treatment. 

Facial  Hkmipleoia  in  new-bom  infanta. 

Nbo&aloia  in  infancy  and  cliildliood. 

DiSTL'KBAXCE  of  the  nervous  system  shows  itself  in  children  as  well 
by  loss  of  ibe  motor  power  as  by  the  occurrence  of  involuntary  move- 
ments; and  such  an  accident  us  the  palsy  of  a  limb  naturally  occasions 
parents  the  greatest  anxiety.  In  the  adult,  a  paralytic  seizure  is 
generally  the  result  of  very  serious  disease  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  morbid  pro- 
ce.sses  which  issue  sooner  or  later  in  the  destruction  of  the  patient's 
life.  Non-professional  persons  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  often  sup- 
pose that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  tlie  csise  of  the  child  as  in  that 
of  the  adult ;  but  you  may  in  most  instances  quiet  their  fears  with  the 
assurance  that  paralysis  in  infancy  and  childhood  seldom  betokens  any 
peril  to  life,  though  the  affection  is  often  very  slow  in  disappearing, 
and  sometimes  is  quite  incurable. 

Parahjsi;s  in  childhood  occasionally  dates  from  so  early  a  period 
that  there  seems  every  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  result  of  some 
original  defect  of  conformation.  In  such  cases  the  power  over  both 
extremities  on  one  side  is  greatly  impaired,  ancl  the  limbs  on  that 
side  are  much  smaller  and  less  well-nourished,  and  sometimes  the 
defective  growth  and  want  of  power  are  evident  on  the  whole  of  the 
same  side  of  the  face  and  body.  Some  years  ago,  T  saw  a  girl,  eighteen 
years  ohi,  in  whom  not  only  were  the  left  extremities  much  shorter 
and  smaller  than  the  right,  but  the  left  half  of  the  face  and  body  was 
BO  likewise.  The  parents  of  the  girl  stated  that  this  inequality  in 
Biuo  of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  had  existed  from  earliest  infancy, 
and  that  the  defective  power  over  her  limbs  had  not  succeeded  to  a 
fit,  nor  to  any  other  indication  of  acute  cerebral  disease.  The  left  side 
was  weak,  and  motion  imperfect,  but  sensation  seemed  to  be  unim- 
paired. The  patient  in  this  case  was  rather  deficient  in  intellectual 
endowments.  In  another  instance  the  body  was  well-formed,  but  the 
patient,  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  had  had  from  her  earliest  infancy 
but  very  imperfect  use  of  her  right  side.  She  limped  with  her  right 
leg  as  she  walked,  always  treading  on  her  toes,  with  the  heel  raised 
considerably  above  the  ground,  and  turning  the  font  inwards  at 
every  step.    She  had  but  very  incomplete  power  over  her  right  arm  j 
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the  fingers  of  that  hand  were  constantly  flexed  and  drawn  into  the 
palm ;  and  though  bj  a  great  effort  she  could  extend  them,  yet  the 
moment  her  attention  was  withdrawn  they  returned  to  their  former 
flexed  position.  Sensation  was  as  perfect  in  the  right  limbs  as  in  the 
left,  but  their  wasted  condition  and  smaller  size,  as  compared  with  the 
left  extremities,  slftwed  that  their  nutrition  had  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly carried  on. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  in  cases  such  as  these  there  ia 
no  room  for  treatment  other  than  the  employment  of  whatever  me- 
chanical means  may  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  inconvenience  or  to 
diminish  deformity. 

Real  congenital  paralysis,  however,  is  a  much  less  frequent  accident 
than  the  occurrence  of  partial  or  complete  luss  of  power  over  certain 
limbs  or  muscles  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  many  instances,  its  com- 
meticement  can  be  traced  to  some  attack,  though  often  a  very  brief 
one,  of  cerebral  disturbance,  which  showed  itself  perhaps  by  nothing 
more  than  a  single  convulsive  seizure,  or  by  an  unusual  heaviness  of 
the  head  that  lasted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  subtsided  of  its  own 
accord.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  cerebral  disturbance 
that  precedes  infantile  paralysis  is  neither  severe  nor  long-coniinued  ; 
and  only  two  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  reason  fur  supposing  that  it  was  associated  with  abiding 
mischief  in  tlie  brain.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  examine  an 
infant  carefully,  even  after  a  very  mild  convulsive  seizure,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  it  moves  its  limbs  as  freely  as  before,  or  that,  if  its 
power  over  them  be  impaired,  appropriate  treatiuent  may  be  at  once 
adopted. 

Paralysis  sometimes  comes  on  itidepetidenlly  of  any  evident  cerebral 
disturbance,  seeming  to  be  induced  by  the  irritation  of  dentition,  or 
supervening  on  the  long  continuance  of  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  or  appearing  in  connection  with  all  the  indications  of  general 
debility,  or  succeeding  to  a  short,  feverish  seizure  which  came  on 
fioddenly  when  the  child  was  in  bed  at  uight,  and  lefl  it  with  one  limb 
palsied  in  the  morning.  The  local  action  of  cold  sometimes  produces 
paralysis.  I  have  met  with  one  or  two  instances  in  which,  after  sit- 
tang  on  a  stone  step,  a  child  has  lost  power  over  one  leg;  and  par- 
alysis of  the  poriio  dura  is  doubtless  in  some  cases  produced  by  cold 
air,  though  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  an  instance  of  this  having 
been  the  case  in  children. 

The  whole  subject  of  paralysis  in  early  life  calls  for,  and  would  well 
repay,  a  thorough  investigation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  diffi- 
calties  which  beset  any  inquiry  into  the  subject  are  numerous;  and 
are  the  less  easy  to  overcome,  since  they  arise  in  great  measure  from 
the  chronic  nature  of  the  ailment,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  test  the  value  of  remedies,  or  to  estimate  the  changes 
which  time  may  bring  about,  either  in  improving  or  deteriorating  the 
patient's  condition.  Of  the  large  number  of  cases  which  1  have  seen, 
few  have  continued  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  under  my  observation ; 
and  the  subjoined  table,  which  embodies  the  more  important  particu- 
lars of  thirty-two  cases  of  paralysis  in  infants  or  children  which  oo- 
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curred  independent  of  any  evidence  of  abiding  cerebral  disease, 
answers  but  a  few  of  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  as  de- 
serving a  reply. 

From  this  table  we  learn,  with  reference  to  the  patients'  sex  and 
age  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  that — 
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In  19  out  of  32  cases,  or  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases,  the  paralytic 
symptoms  came  on  between  the  age  of  eight  months  and  three  years, 
or,  in  other  words,  during  the  time  when  the  process  of  dentition  is 
going  on  most  actively.  In  many  of  these  cases,  indeed,  it  was  not 
preceded  by  any  of  the  local  signs  of  difficult  dentition,  but  still  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  constitution 
during  that  important  period  of  development  powerfully  predispose 
to  it,  as  to  so  many  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  In  13  out 
of  the  30  cases  which  were  not  congenital,  no  indication  of  cerebral 
disturbance  either  occurred  before  the  paralysis,  or  came  on  afterwards, 
while  there  were  but  three  instances  (Nos.  7, 17,  and  32)  in  which  the 
signs  of  the  affection  of  the  brain  were  other  than  exceedingly  transient. 
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With  reference  to  the  parts  affected,  it  appears  that  in  only  one 
instance  was  the  arm  alone  palsied,  though  in  fourteen  instances  the 
paralysis  was  lirailed  to  one  or  both  legs.  In  seven  cases  the  right 
leg,  and  in  three  the  left,  was  paralyzed;  and  in  one  of  the  former  in- 
stances paralysis  of  the  right  portio  dura  was  also  present.  In  four 
instances  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  in  five  the  left  arm  and  leg, 
were  affected,  with  which  ptosis  of  the  left  eyelid  was  once  associated, 
and  once  paralysis  of  the  left  portio  dura.  Paraplegia  existed  in  six 
instances,  combined  in  one  ease  with  paralysis  of  the  right  arm,  and 
in  another  with  loss  of  power  over  both  deltoid  muscles,  and  over  the 
flexor  muscles  of  both  thumbs.    Six  times  none  of  the  limbs  were 

fjalsied,  but  the  affection  was  confined  once  to  the  portio  dura  of  the 
eft,  and  five  times  to  the  portio  dura  of  the  right  side;  but  in  one  of 
these  instances,  though  there  was  no  actual  paralysis,  the  patient's  gait 
was  feeble  and  tottering. 

In  almost  all  instances,  those  of  facial  paralysis  excepted,  in  which 
the  loss  of  power  is  at  first  almost  complete,  a  certain  small  amount 
of  voluntary  power  over  the  affected  side  remains  after  the  seizure. 
Thus,  if  the  arm  is  paralyzed,  the  child  can  move  it  a  little,  though 
with  difficulty,  and  not  so  as  to  answer  any  useful  purpose;  or  if  the 
leg  is  affected,  the  child  can  flex  and  extend  it  when  lying  in  bed,  or 
perhaps,  can  make  some  slight  attempt  at  progression  if  the  weight 
of  its  body  is  supported  by  some  one  else;  and  this,  even  though  it  be 
wholly  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment  without  assistance.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  infants  who  have  not  begun  to 
walk,  so  that  the  affection  may  not  attract  notice  until  it  is  in  reality 
of  several  months'  duration. 

But  though  the  existence  of  this  affection  may  for  a  time  be  alto- 
gether overlooked  in  early  infancy,  diagtiosi's  is  not  otherwise  attended 
with  much  difficulty;  for  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  painlessness 
of  the  afiected  limb  will  at  once  show  that  the  loss  of  power  over  it  is 
not  the  result  of  any  injury.  Now  and  then,  however,  sensation  in 
the  affected  limb  appears  to  be  exalted — a  circumstance  which,  when 
the  leg  is  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and  the  paralysis  is  incomplete, 
may  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  hip  joint  disease.  In  such  a  case  the 
child  bears  all  its  weight  on  the  healthy  limb,  turns  the  foot  of  the 
affected  side  inwards  when  walking,  and  stands  with  the  toes  of  that 
foot  resting  on  the  dorsum  of  tbe  foot  of  the  healthy  side.  Still  ii 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  paralyzed 
limb  varies  greatly  at  different  times,  while  that  extreme  increase  of 
suffering  produced  in  cases  of  hip-joint  disease,  on  striking  the  head 
of  tbe  femur  against  the  acetabulum  by  a  blow  upon  the  heel,  and  the 
fixed  pain  in  the  knee  of  the  affected  side,  so  characteristic  of  disease 
of  the  hip-joint,  are  absent ;  and  ihese  points  of  difference  will  usually 
enable  you  to  distinguish  between  the  two  affectioaa. 

Another  important  question  is,  how  we  may  distinguish  between 
forms  of  paralysis,  such  as  I  am  here  speaking  of,  and  those  more 
serious  cases  in  %vhich  the  palsy  is  a  sign  of  organic  disease  in  the 
brain.     In  many  cases  the  history  of  the  patient  will  of  itself  be  sulB- 
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cienl  to  guard  us  from  error;  for  if  paralysis  occur  suddenly,  affecting 
both  limbs  on  one  side,  and  be  neither  preceded  nor  attended  by  any 
cerebral  symptom,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
aerious  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Our  decision  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult if  the  loss  of  power  have  been  gradual,  and  especially  if  only  one 
limb  be  aflf'ected ;  but  if  the  brain  be  diseased,  we  shall  rarely  find  a 
mere  weakening  of  the  motor  power;  for  connected  with  it  there  will 
usually  be  occasional  involuntary  tremor  or  nervous  twitchings  of 
the  limb,  or  contraction  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  When  the  paralysis 
succeeds  to  convulsions,  tbft  cjuse  will  be  still  more  obscure.  In  most 
cases  of  simple  paralysis,  however,  the  palsy  comes  on  after  a  single 
fit:  while,  if  it  depend  on  some  local  mischief  in  the  brain,  it  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  several  convulsive  seizures,  during  each  of  which 
the  limb  that  afterwards  becomes  palsied  is  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
movement,  or  is  sometimes  the  only  part  where  convulsive  movements 
occur. 

I  do  not  know  that  one  can  lay  down  any  decided  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  prognosis  in  these  cases  as  deducible  from  the  sudden  or 
gradual  access  of  the  paralysis,  though  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
former,  which  is  the  mt«re  r.ommon  mode  of  onset  of  paralysis  at  the 
time  of  dentition,  warrants  a  ntore  hopeful  view  of  the  case  than  the 
latter.  The  duration  of  infantile  paralysis,  indeed,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  have  come  on,  is  e.xtremely  variable.  In  those  instancee 
in  which  recovery  is  most  complete,  amendment  generally  manifests 
itaelf  within  a  few  days,  and  this  sometimes  wholly  independent  of 
treatment,  though  it  oftener  occurs  under  the  employment  of  some 
simple  remedy  directed  against  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  disorder 
with  which  it  was  accompanied;  so  that  the  same  medicine  suflRces  at 
once  to  remove  the  child's  indisposition,  and  to  cure  its  paralysis.  In 
other  cases,  even  though  all  signs  of  disordered  health  may  pass  away 
with  the  same  rajiidity,  the  child  may  continue  for  weeks  or  months 
with  the  power  over  one  side  of  its  body,  or  over  one  half  of  its  face, 
or  one  of  its  limbs  greatly  impaired;  or  this  condition  may  persist 
through  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  persistence  of  the  paralysis  are  also 
tnuch  greater  in  childhood  than  in  after-life,  for  the  disfigurement 
which  it  prcxluces  is  far  more  serious.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
muscles  of  a  paralyzed  limb  become  almost  always  wasted,  and  the 
sinking  of  its  temperature  attests  its  imperfect  nutrition;  but  in  child- 
hood the  growth  of  the  part  also  is  arrested,  or  retarded,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  affected  limb  will  be  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  corresponding  member  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  little  girl  became  paralyzed  with  her  left  leg  at  the  age  of 
1  year  and  9  months,  after  a  febrile  attack  accompanied  with  pain, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  of  a  rheumatic  character.  At  the 
age  of  6  years,  she  having  recovered  power  over  her  left  leg  sufficient 

^       to  walk  without  a  crutch  or  other  support,  a  liAe  drawn  from  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  external  malleolus  measured  20J 

I        inches  on  the  right  side,  19  on  the  left;  the  circumference  of  her  right 
calf  was  8J,  that  of  the  left  6|  inches;  while  owing  to  the  relaxation 
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of  the  ligaments  about  the  ankle-joint,  a  line  drawn  obliquely  from 
the  internal  malleolus  to  thri  end  of  ihe  heel  measured  2J  inches  on 
the  left  side,  2|  on  the  right.  Two  years  later,  a  similar  disparity 
between  the  two  limbs  still  existed ;  the  mcasuremenls  on  the  left  side 
yielding  20,  7^,  and  H  itiehes  respectively,  those  on  the  right  side  22, 
8i,  and  2|  itiches.  The  arrest  of  growth,  too,  had  affected  the  foot  aa 
well  as  the  leg,  for  while  the  riglit  measured  6J^  inches  from  toe  to 
heel,  corresponding  raeasureraents  of  the  left  foot  yielded  only  5J 
inches.  The  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  mentioned  in  this  case  some- 
times exists  in  even  a  much  greater  degree,  and  tends  to  increa.se  the 
deformity  and  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  limb;  and  this  is 
generally  mo&t  marked  when  the  upper  extremity  is  affected.  On 
three  occasions  I  have  seen  the  arm  completely  dislocated,  owing  to 
long-standing  paralysis,  the  ligaments  about  the  shoulder-joint  having 
become  so  relaxed  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  hung  quite  out  of  the 
glenoid  cavity ;  and  on  measuring  the  distance  from  the  acromion  to 
the  tip  of  the  finger  in  one  of  these  cases,  I  found  that  an  apparent 
elongation  of  the  paralyzed  limb  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  aa 
inch  had  thus  been  produced. 

The  deformity  in  these  cases,  however,  depends  not  simply  on  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  and  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  but  also 
on  the  greater  power  of  the  flexor  and  adductor  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
which  by  their  constant  involuntary  action  produce  distortion,  and 
often  necessitate  the  interference  of  orthopaedic  surgery.  Thus  in 
some  cases  of  long-continued  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
thighs  are  kept  permanently  c!ose  together  by  the  overpowering 
action  of  the  adductor  muscles;  while  contraction  of  the  ham-string 
muscles,  preventing  the  straightening  of  the  knee;  and  of  the  gas- 
trocnernii,  occasioning  one  form  of  club-foot,  are  of  still  more 
frequent  occurrence.  The  same  overpowering  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles  leads  also,  in  some  eases,  to  an  undue  arching  of  the  foot, 
and  keeps  the  toes  constantly  bent,  so  as  to  interfere  most,  seriously 
with  progression.' 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deformities  just  referred 
to  are  not  merely  the  occasional  consequences  of  very  serious  or  very 
protracted  paralysis,  but  tliat  there  is  a  tendency  to  their  occurrence 
in  every  instance;  and  that  the  restoration  of  a  very  large  measure 
of  power  to  the  affected  limb  furnishes  no  guarantee  against  their 
taking  place. 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  every  case  of  paralysis  in  infancy  or 
childhood  the  patient  will  require  the  most  careful  watching  during 
the  whole  process  of  recovery — a  process  not  infrequently  prolonged 
over  several  years;  and  this  the  rather,  since,  so  long  as  one  set  of 
muscles  continues  feebler  than  another,  one  most  influential  cause 
of  deformity  of  the  limbs  is  constantly  in  operation.  But  even  though 
treatment  be  adopted  early,  and  continued  long,  it  must  still  be  owned 

'  There  are  Bome  remarks  on  tbia  Boarce  of  defortait;  in  Dr.  Little's  work  on 
Peformttius  of  the  Haman  Fr&nie,  8to.  Londoa,  1853,  p.  120.  But  hy  far  the  fullest 
observations  on  thia  subject  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Heine,  Uel>er 
Liihmnnggzust&nde  der  nntern  Extremitiiten,  etc.,  4to.  Stutt^rt,  1840. 
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ibat  the  prospects  of  recovery  in  these  cases  are  far  from  being  cheer- 
ing. In  only  9  out  of  the  32  cases  did  a  complete  cure  of  the  para- 
JjTsis  take  place,  and  in  one  of  this  number  (No.  24)  the  limb  remained 
asted,  and  club  foot  existed,  though  probably  remediable.  In  3  of 
these  9  cases  the  portio  dura  alone  wag  affected,  in  two  others  the 
paralysis  of  both  leg  and  arm  was  incomplete,  and  was  associated  with 
a  stale  of  general  debility;  while  in  one  instance  the  lo.s3  of  power 
over  one  leg  had  come  on  after  the  child  had  been  silting  for  some 
hours  on  a  stone  door-step.  In  6  of  these  cases  treatment  was  com- 
menced within  two  or  three  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis, 
and  continued  uninterrufitedly  until  the  patient's  recovery.  Once  the 
treatment  was  begun  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  weeks,  and  in 
another  instance,  though  begun  immediately,  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
continued for  several  weeks.  In  JO  more  cases,  in  spile  of  the  em- 
ployment of  medical  treatment,  and  steady  perseverance  with  it  for 
some  months  in  all  instances  but  one,  the  improvement  was  but  very 

rtial.  In  the  remaining  13  cases  no  improvement  whatever  twk 
ace  in  the  {»atient's  condition,  and  it  is  deserving  of  note  that  in  nine 
of  these  cases  either  no  treatment  at  all  was  adopted,  or  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  six  months  or  more  from  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis. 
It  would  be  diilicult  to  find  a  more  cogent  argument  than  these  fact? 
furnish,  to  enforce  the  necessity  for  the  early  adoption  of  appropriate 
treatment. 

The  nature  of  this  tr'ntment  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  alTection  comes  on,  and  these,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  differ  very  widely;  paralysis  in  one  instance  occurring 
during  dentition;  in  another,  following  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers;  in 
a  third,  succeeding  to  rheumatic  .symptoms.  Very  soon,  however,  a 
time  comes  with  all  when  every  sign  of  acute  ailment  has  passed  away, 
and  little  remains  besides  the  loss  of  power  to  engage  our  notice. 
Sometimes  no  disorder  of  the  general  health  is  present,  while  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  which  any  such  ailments  exist  they  are  limiled 
to  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  and  a  condition  of  general  debility. 
Hence  jjurgatives  and  tonics  are  the  internal  remedies  which  are  most 
usually  indicated,  and  of  these  the  gentle  aperients  are  more  suitable 

an  those  of  a  drastic  kind  :  and  preparations  of  iron  are  usually  of 

■cater  service  than  oilier  tonics.  There  is,  however,  one  tonic  which 
ha.*?,  and  not  altogether  undeservedly,  a  special  reputation  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  and  that  ia  the  rtux  vomica,  the  employment  of  which  has 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  succeeded,  in  many  bad  cases,  by  a  rise  of  the 
temperature  of  the  limbs,  and  an  increa.se  in  power  over  them.  I  have 
never  yet  given  it  to  infjints  ;  but,  with  children  of  four  years  old,  I 
begin  with  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  spirituous  extract,  three  times 
a  day,  increasing  the  dose  by  degrees  to  a  sixth,  a  quarter,  or  a  third. 
I  have  not  seen  it  produce  those  twitchings  of  the  limbs  which  attend 
on  the  administration  of  strychnine  in  the  adultj  but  twice  I  saw 
general  and  rather  severe  convulsions  come  on  during  its  employment 
— which  were  followed,  however,  by  no  evil  consequences.  In  one  of 
these  instances  great  amendment  had  at  first  succeeded  to  the  use  of 
the  nnx  vomica,  but  the  child's  condition  had  been  stationary  for 
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some  time  before  the  fits  occurred;  and  a  return  to  its  eraplojment 
was  not  followed  by  any  further  improvement. 

Be  the  [>urely  medical  treatment  what  it  may,  unceasing  effortg 
must  be  made  from  the  very  first  to  bring  the  palsied  litnb  once  more 
into  use,  while,  when  the  power  is  mo3t  impaired,  we  must  seek,  by 
the  regular  employment  of  passive  exercise,  and  by  friction  of  tbe 
limb,  to  prevent  that  wasting  of  the  muscles  which  is  sure  to  follow 
on  long  continued  inaction.  If  the  leg  be  affected,  a  cliild  who  lias 
not  veTj  long  learned  to  walk  will  be  luken  completely  oft'  its  feet, 
while,  even  after  power  bus  returned  quite  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
make  some  attempts  at  walking,  it  will  be  deterred  from  the  effort  by 
its  sense  of  insecurity,  will  cry  even  though  carefully  supported  by 
its  nurse,  and  will  refuse  to  make  the  slightest  movement.  The  at- 
tempts thus  evidently  distressing  the  child  are  discontinued,  and  in 
the  hope,  too  often  a  vain  one,  that  in  the  course  of  months  the  child 
will  gain  more  power,  much  valuable  time  is  thrown  away  :  the 
muscles  waste,  and  permanent  deformity  of  the  limb  results.  In  these 
cases,  two  very  simple  means  are  often  of  great  service  in  preventing 
this  untoward  occurrence.  The  Buby-jumper,  which  all  infants  de- 
light in,  exercises  the  legs  most  effectually,  while  as  soon  as  there  is 
even  a  very  moderate  return  of  power  in  the  legs,  the  Go-cart  is  of  very 
,  igreat  use,  since  it  completely  removes  all  sense  of  the  risk  of  falling, 
;nd  the  little  one,  thus  convinced  of  its  safety,  soon  begins  to  walk 
again.  The  go-cart,  however,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  exaggerates 
the  disposition  to  lean  very  much  forward  in  walking,  which  ia  ob- 
servable in  all  children  even  fur  some  time  after  they  have  learned  to 
walk  pretty  well:  and  thus  renders  the  gait  very  unsteady.  So  soon, 
then,  as  the  child  can  walk  tolerably  in  the  go-cart,  it  ia  as  well  to 
discontinue  its  use,  either  entirely  or  in  great  measure,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  following  contrivance.  A  little  jacket,  made  of  some 
stout  material,  lined,  and  padded  under  the  armpits,  is  put  on  the 
child.  To  it  are  attached  a  couple  of  straps,  of  stout  webbing,  one 
end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  front,  and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the 
jacket.  The  straps  are  of  suOicient  length  to  be  conveniently  held  by 
the  child's  attendant,  and  by  means  of  them  its  weight  is  supported 
more  or  less  completely,  while,  in  walking,  the  child  is  not  thrown 
forwards  as  when  stopping  in  a  go-cart.  Feeling  perfectly  safe,  tbe 
child  now  perseveres  in  walking:  many  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
paralysis  are  avoided,  and  a  more  speedy  and  inm-e  complete  recovery 
ia  obtainei]  than  could  at  first  have  been  anticipated.  If  the  child  be 
old  enough  to  be  taught  to  walk  with  crutches  (and  at  five  or  six 
years  old  the  lesson  is  soon  learned),  it  is  desirable  that  as  soon  as 
possible  it  should  be  furnished  with  ihem,  for  it  will  certainly  make 
greater  and  surer  progress  if  entirely  dejicndent  on  itself,  than  if  its 
weight  is  borne,  or  the  possibility  of  falling  prevented,  by  a  nurse  or 
attendant.  With  all  this  care,  however,  it  is  yet  quite  possible  that 
some  disposition  to  contraction  of  the  adductor  or  flexor  muscles  of 
the  leg  may  manifest  itself,  calling  for  the  employment  of  splints  or 
other  contrivances,  or  even  fur  surgical  interference. 

When  the  arm  is  affected,  the  principles  just  laid  down  are  of  equal 
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importance,  though  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out  must,  of  course, 
differ.  Passive  exerciae  must  be  strictly  carried  out;  the  sound  arm 
must  be  tied  up,  either  altogether  or  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
dny;  coaxing,  bribes,  and  all  the  inducements  which  move  a  little 
child's  heart,  must  be  brought  into  play  as  rewards  for  using  the  feeble 
limb.  liaising  a  weight  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  is 
a  mode  of  exercising  the  arm  which  can  be  put  in  practice  even  in 
verv  young  children;  while  in  those  who  are  older,  trundling  a  hoop 
with  the  feeble  arm  \s  a  capital  plan  for  joining  work  and  play.  I 
need  not  say  that  much  care  and  much  patience  are  needed  in  carrying 
out  any  of  these  suggestions,  and  not  a  little  of  that  intuitive  love  for 

ildren  which  teaches  those  who  are  its  possessors  how  to  extract  fun 
nd  merriment  from  what  might,  in  other  hands,  be  a  most  irksome 
task. 

In  many  cases,  however,  something  more  is  needed  than  even  the 
best  directed  attempts  at  exercising  the  paralyzed  limb  will  supply,  and 
ibis,  either  from  the  completeness  of  the  paralysis,  or  from  its  long 
continuance.  In  these  circumstances,  we  generally  find  the  nutrition 
of  the  limb  greatly  impaired,  its  temperature  very  low,  and  its  sensi- 
bility less  acute  than  natural.  ]n  such  cases,  while  rubbing  the  limbs, 
and  other  forms  of  passive  exercisCj  must  be  most  sedulously  perse- 
vered in,  I  think  that  I  have  seen  benefit  from  the  warm  douche  to 
the  lower  limbs  and  the  sacral  region  once  or  twice  a  day,  when 
steadily  continued  for  weeks  together.  One  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blisters  is,  that  they  of  necessity  preclude  perseverance  with 
the  douche;  and  a  similar  objection,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
applies  to  the  employment  of  .stimulating  liniments.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  however,  we  constantly  find  that  one  remedy,  though  serviceable 
for  a  time,  ceases  at  length  to  be  of  benefit;  so,  when  improvement 
under  the  douche  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  a  stimulating  liniment 
may  be  tried  for  a  season.  I  usually  em|>Ioy  a  crotonoil  liniment,  or 
one  containing  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  qviantity  suflicient  to 
produce  a  rubefacient  eflcct,  but  not  to  blister.  Blisters  not  merely 
cause  much  distress  by  vesicating,  but  have  also  seemed  to  me  of  more 
transient  benefit  than  liniments.  Galvanism  is  another  remedy  from 
which  much  good  is  often  derived,  but  its  proper  ap|>licatiun  requires 
an  expenditure  of  time  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bestow,  as  well 
as  a  lact  in  its  employment  scarcely  attainjible  except  by  long  practice. 
Between  the  results  which  follow  the  ordinary  rough  mode  of  employ- 
ing galvanism  and  its  more  scientific  application  by  means  of  that 
"localized  galvanism,"  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Duchenne,'  the  dif!erence  is  immense,  and  I  look  forward  to  an 
increased  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  latter  as  to  a  means  by  which 
we  may  remedy  conditions  that  hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  regaril  as  all  but  absolutely  hopeless. 

Of  late  years,  much  has  been   said  about  the  so-called  Swedish 

•  For  an  aocount  of  liis  researches,  as  well  as  formo3t  valuable  practical  infonnation 
on  this  Katiject,  Dr.  Ltiwreiiae's  little  work  On  Localized  Galvaaism,  12mo.,  London, 
1S&8,  may  be  coiualled  with  advantage. 
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Exercises  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  usefulness  of  paralyzed  lirnbaj] 
and  though,  unfortunately,  the  direction  of  tliem  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  persons  not  the  most  likely  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  our 
profession,  wc  must  not,  nn  that  account,  undervalue  the  benefit  which,, 
they  are  capable  of  affording.     Two  principles  seem  involved  in  tlieir' 
employment:  the  one,  the  devising  of  such  movements  as  shall  best 
bring  into  play  those  muscles  the  power  over  which  is  deficient;  the 
other,  the  callintj  forth  tlie  active  exercise  of  the  will  in  determining 
them.     Of  the  efficacy  of  the  will,  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  restoring 
power  to  the  partially  paralyzed  limb,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.    Of 
course,  in  the  child,  whose  will  is  feeble,  and  liable  to  be  distracted] 
by  very  trivial  causes,  this  power  is  far  less  energetic  than   in  the' 
grown  person;  but  still,  it  is  a  power  well  worth  cultivating,  and  the 
steady  perseverance  in  it,  exercised  from  childhood  up  to  adult  age, 
will,  I  am  sure,  do  more  towards  the  recovery  of  a  paralyzed  limb 
than  would  ever  be  imagined  from  its  casual  employment  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  details  as  to  all  contingencies  in  these 
cases,  or  to  furnish  you  with  rules  for  tJie  management  of  each  different 
degree  or  stage  of  this  affection.  The  remarks  I  have  already  made 
will,  at  any  rate,  put  you  in  possession  of  the  principles  by  which 
your  conduct  must  generally  be  regulated.' 

I  may  just  add  one  word  with  relerenre  to  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura.  In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  they  usually  improve  very 
much  ;  often,  indeed,  get  quite  well  in  the  course  of  time  and  under 
treatment  directed  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health.  You 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  possibility  of  the  nerve  having  under- 
gone pressure  from  some  enlarged  gland  ;  and  if  you  find  reas<jn  for 
believing  this  lo  be  the  case,  you  may  apply  a  leech  in  the  situation 
where  the  nerve  passes  out  of  the  skull — a  [troceeding  which  I  once 
adopted  with  advantage. 

Lastly,  I  may  just  mention,  that  infants  are  sometimes  born  with 
facial  heiniplegia,  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the  nerve  from  application 
of  the  midwifery  forceps,  or,  as  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  observed, 
from  injury  received  during  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  ptlvia 
without  any  instruments  having  been  employed.  Such  occurrences 
are  rare,  but  it  is  well  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  met  with  independent  of  any  injury  to  the  brain.  The 
paralysis,  in  these  cases,  generally  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks.'     In  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  has  come 

'  I  h»vve  not  spok<>n  rI  all  of  those  rare  cases  of  paralysta  attended  by  fatty  degene- 
ration  of  the  Tnai"clps,  and,  txa  Crnvcilhier  has  shown,  by  wasting  of  tho  anterior  roots 
of  the  spina]  i]erve!<,  sinca  tbey  are  by  no  means  coiiGned  to  early  life,  nor  depi^ndeat 
on  oaufi«s  with  which  the  patient'^  ago  has  anything  to  do.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berts, on  Wn.iting  Patsy,  8vo.,  London,  1858,  contains  a  very  goo<i  aliAtraot  of  our 
kn'iwledjio  cf>nc*minf5  this  difieaae,  for  our  first  actiuaiiitanc©  with  which  wo  «r« 
indebted  to  Cruveilbior.  See  hid  essay  "  Sur  la  Paralysie  ma.tculaire  progressive  atro- 
pbiqiie,''  in  the  Archirrs  de  M/drcinf,  for  May,  18S3. 

'  See  K*?nnei1y's  Obserrfiiion.s  on  Apoplexy,  Paralysis,  4o.,  of  New-born  Infants,  !a 
Dnblin  Journal  of  Med,  Bctenoe,  183li :  and  Landoazy  sar  rQ«mipl6gie  facial  obex  Im 
enfttuta  noureau-n^a.     8ro.  Paris,  1839. 
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under  my  own  observation,  tbe  distortion  of  the  face,  though  very 
great  at  birth — one  eye  being  wide  open,  and  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  face  powerless,  so  that  the  child  was  unable  to  suck — had 
already  greatly  diminished  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  disappeared 
completely  in  a  week. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to  take  leave  of  this  class  of  subjects, 
without  a  brief  reference  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hypercesthesia 
and  neuralgia  in  early  life.  It  is  certainly  singular,  when  one  consi- 
ders the  extreme  liability  of  infants  and  children  to  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  cases  of  exalted  sensibility,  frequent  as  they  are 
in  the  adult,  should  in  them  be  so  rare.  Still  I  have  met  with  these 
ailments  on  several  occasions ;  sometimes  preceding  the  loss  of  power 
in  limbs  which  subsequently  became  paralyzed,  and  then  almost  inva- 
riably lasting  for  only  one  or  two  days,  though  I  have  known  excep- 
tions to  this,  and  have  observed  a  state  of  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine  and  of  both  legs  to  continue  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  gradually  to  pass  away,  but  leaving  the  power  over  the 
limbs  much  diminished;  the  paralysis,  however,  not  being  more  com- 
plete nor  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  other  instances.  Besides 
these  cases,  however,  I  have  twice  observed  in  children  during  teeth- 
ing, a  state  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface,  but  chiefly  of 
the  lower  extremities,  so  excessive  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  move  them  for  the  purpose  of  washing  or  dressing.  For  many 
weeks  one  of  these  children  could  not  be  moved  out  of  the  horizontal 
position  on  account  of  the  severe  suffering  which  any  change  of  posi- 
tion occasioned ;  while  the  other  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  crying 
whenever  its  legs  were  touched  either  to  wash  them  or  to  put  on  or 
take  off  its  stockings.  Both  of  these  children,  of  whom  one  was  ten 
and  the  other  twenty  months  old  at  the  time  of  their  coming  under 
my  care,  were  much  out  of  health,  suffering  from  severe  odontitis, 
with  bleeding  and  spongy  gums,  and  in  proportion  as  their  general 
condition  was  ameliorated,  the  excessive  sensitiveness  lessened,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  younger  infant  disappeared  in  about  three  months. 
In  the  case  of  that  child  the  symptoms  had  existed  only  about  a 
month;  in  the  case  of  the  other,  more  than  three  months  before  it 
came  under  my  notice.  When  I  last  heard  of  him,  he  was  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  greatly  improved  in  health,  having  cut  all  his  teeth, 
and  his  gums  having  become  nearly  sound.  Ilis  limbs  had  for  two 
months  ceased  to  pain  him,  and  he  had  begun  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  at 
a  time,  though  he  had  not  begun  to  make  any  attempt  to  walk.  In 
both  instances,  iron,  quinine,  and  the  chlorate  of  potass  were  employed, 
with  a  moderate  use  of  wine;  and  it  was  under  this  treatment  that  the 
improvement,  tardy  though  it  was,  took  place. 

Intense  neuralgic  pain,  like  that  of  tic  douloureux  in  the  grown 
person,  coming  and  going  without  apparent  cause,  is  extremely  rare. 
I  know,  however,  of  one  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  a  little  girl  aged 
ten  years,  forcing  from  her  shrieks  of  agony  when  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  in  her  heel  came  on,  but  finally  ceasing,  and  leaving  behind  no 
impairment  of  power  over  the  limb,  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  nor 
any  evidence  whatever  of  disease.    Once,  too,  I  saw  a  little  girl  seven 
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years  old,  in  whom,  after  a  few  days  of  what  seemed  like  a  mild  attack 
of  remittent  fever,  agonizing  pain  in  the  head  came  on  with  extreme 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound.  The  symptoms  had  been  regarded  by 
aome  medical  men  who  had  seen  her,  as  those  of  hydrocephalus,  and 
treatment  in  accordance  with  that  supposition  had  been  adopted  with- 
out benefit;  but  it  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  very  intelligent 
practitioner  who  had  the  chief  cliarge  of  the  child^  that  vomiting  bad 
not  preceded,  nor  obstinate  constipation  accompanied  these  symptoms; 
that  the  cries  were  too  vociferous,  the  suSering  too  intense,  and  the 
occasional  intervals  of  ease  too  complete  to  accord  with  what  might 
be  anticipated  if  organic  disease  of  the  brain  were  present,  while, 
though  the  treatment  had  aggravated  rather  than  improved  her  con- 
dition, no  additional  sign  of  cerebral  mischief  had  appeared  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days,  but  pain  continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  the 
only  symptom,  Regarding  the  condition  as  neuralgic,  quinine  was 
substituted  for  the  previous  antiphlogistic  medicines,  and  the  child 
was  at  once  removed  to  Tunbridgc  Wells.  Even  on  the  journey  the 
pain  lessened  in  severity,  and  in  a  few  days  bad  altogether  ceased, 
and  the  child  rapidly  regained  her  health. 

But,  while  a  case  such  as  the  above  is  so  rare  that  no  other  instance 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  has  come  under  my  observation,  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  for  children  to  have  attacks  of  headache,  often  of 
considerable  severity,  and  attended  with  temporary  intolerance  of 
light  and  sound  as  the  result  of  slight  gastric  disorder,  or  pVoduced 
by  slight  over-fatigue  or  over-excitement.  Such  attacks  closely  re- 
semble the  sick  headache,  or  the  hysterical  headache,  to  which  delicate 
women  are  liable.  They  come  on  suddenly,  they  do  not  last  above 
twelve,  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-four  hours;  they  cease  spontaneously 
(though  a  mild  aperient  or  an  alterative  duse  of  mercury  accelerates 
their  departure);  and,  except  a  little  languor,  they  leave  behind  them 
no  sign  of  indisposition.  Anxious  parents  are  often  solicitous  about 
these  attacks,  lest  they  should  portend  disease  of  the  brain  ;  their  very 
suddenness  and  their  frequent  recurrence,  however — circumstances 
which  awaken  the  alarm  of  nou  professional  persons — may  serve 
rather  to  allay  your  apprehensions  when  taken  iu  connection  with  the 
speedy  cessation  of  each  attack,  and  the  absence  of  any  abiding  evi- 
dence of  cerebral  ailment  in  the  intervals. 


'??U3HT  Tbrbors — usually  depeml  on  inleatinal  disorder,  not  on  primary  disease  of  the 
brain — their  symploma  not  to  be  mistaktsn  for  those  of  inoCpient  hydrocephalus — 
sometimes  oontinne  to  occur  for  many  weeks.     Treatment. 

DnososBS  OF  THE  MfstD  IN  CHILDHOOD — knowledge  of  them  very  imperfect — misuse  of 
the  term  Cretinism.  Mental  pecnlinricies  in  childhood,  how  they  are  obvious  in 
its  disorders,  which  partake  of  nature  of  moral  insanity  ;  and  why  they  do  so. 
Hypochondriasis,  and  Malingering  in  children — illustrative  cases— suggestions 
for  their  m.inagement.  Moral  insanity — conditions  resembling  it  sometimes  arise 
from  orer-exertion  of  mind — case  in  illustration,  and  principles  of  treatment. — 
Cases  of  more  aggravated  character,  and  independent  of  that  cause.  Mode  in 
which  Intellect  beoomes  dulled  in  such  oases. 

Idioct — differonce  botweou  idiocy  and  backwardness,  how  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Deficiency  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  idiocy — its  frequency 
as  a  congenital  condition  overstated. — CliaraoteristicB  of  idiocy  in  early  infaucy 
and  as  the  child  grows  up.  Objects  of  education  of  idiots — its  difficulties,  and 
principles  which  should  direct  it. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  child  who  has  gone  to  bed  apparently 
well,  and  who  hns  sle]>t  soundly  for  a  short  time,  awakes  suddenly  in 
great  terror,  and  with  a  loud  and  piercing  cry.  The  child  will  be 
found  sitting  up  in  its  bed,  crying  out,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  fear,  "Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!  take  it  away!  father!  mother !"  while  terror  is  de- 
picted on  its  countenance,  and  it  does  not  recognize  its  parents,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  shrieks,  have  come  into  its  room,  but  seems  wholly 
occupied  with  the  fearful  impression  that  has  aroused  it  from  sleep. 
By  degrees, consciousness  returns;  the  child  now  clings  to  its  mother 
or  nurse,  sometimes  wants  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  about  the  room, 
and,  by  degrees,  sometimes  in  ten  minutes,  sometimes  in  half  an  hour, 
it  grows  quiet,  and  falls  asleep.  As  the  terror  abates,  the  child  in 
some  instances  becomes  quiet  at  once;  but  frequently  it  bursts  into  a 
fit  of  passionate  weeping,  and  sobs  itself  to  rest  in  its  mother's  arms. 
In  some  instances,  a  quantity  of  limpid  urine  is  voided  as  the  fit 
passes  of,  but  this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant.  Usually,  the 
remainder  of  the  night  is  passed  in  tolerably  sound  sleep;  and  the 
following  night  the  child  may  rest  quite  undisturbed,  or  the  terrors 
may  again  return,  and  with  preci.sely  the  same  symptoms  as  before. 
The  attack  usually  comes  on  after  the  child  has  been  from  half  an 
houi  to  a  couple  of  hours  asleep;  and  two  attacks  do  not  generally 
occur  in  the  same  night.  They  are  always  more  or  less  distinctly 
associated  with  the  impression  of  some  object  which  occasions  alarm, 
as  a  cat  or  dog,  which  is  fancied  to  be  on  the  bed  ;  and  this  illusion 
continues  even  after  the  child  has  recognized  those  who  are  around 
it.    The  condition  is  not  one  of  delirium,  for  the  child  has  no  other 
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hallucinations;  but  the  alt.ick  tnay  return  iiiglit  after  night  with  p 
cisely  the  same  charucters.  The  previous  sleep  sometimes  seei 
sound  J  and,  though  often  uneasy,  yet  talking  in  the  sleep  does  not 
usually  occur;  and,  after  the  child  had  been  pacified,  it  generally  sleeps 
heavily,  perhaps  till  morning,  or  till  a  second,  usually  slighter  attack 
comes  on  ;  but  this  scarcely  ever  happens  until  after  sleep  has  again 
laHtcd  for  an  hour  or  longer. 

Seizures  of  this  kind  may  come  on  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and,  according  to  the  cause  whence  they  have  arisen,  rnay 
continue  to  return  for  many  weeks  together,  or  may  occur  but  a  few 
times.  As  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging,  they  are 
never  the  indications  of  primary  mischief  in  the  brain,  but  are  always 
associated  with  some  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  or 
less  obvious  gastric  disorder. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  Utile  boy,  aged  eleven  months,  in  whom  the 
process  of  dentition  wa,'^  jast  be<i;inning,  and  who  fur  ton  days  had  had 
slight  diur  ill  ceil,  with  dark  aud  .slimy  evacuations.  lie  then  awoke 
one  night,  though  before  apparently  sleeping  soundly,  with  a  sudden 
start,  aud  a  scream  so  violent  that  all  the  people  in  the  house  heard  it. 
When  taken  out  of  bed  he  continued  crying  loudly  for  some  minutes, 
but  by  degrees  grew  quiet  and  fell  asleep  again,  sweating  profusely. 
This  sleep  wa.s  as  heavy  as  it  had  been  before,  though  the  eyes  were 
not  always  closed  during  it,  but  after  an  uncertain  interval  of  fronn 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours  he  would  again  wake  with  the  same  loud 
and  terrified  scream,  and  again  in  a  few  minutes  sink  into  slumber. 
The  first  of  these  attacks  had  token  place  six  days  before  the  child 
was  brought  to  me:  they  were  increasing  in  frequency,  as  many  as 
seven  or  eiglit  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  and 
even  during  his  sleep  iu  the  daytime  the  child  was  not  free  from  them. 
He  was  cheerful,  however,  at  other  times;  he  sucked  well,  did  not 
vomit,  his  heail  was  not  liot,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  depressed 
rather  than  prominent;  but  the  abdomen  was  rather  full,  and  some- 
what tender;  the  gums  were  much  swollen,  and  the  tongue  was  rather 
furred. 

The  gums  were  lanced,  the  child  was  put  in  a  tepid  bath  every 
night:  a  powder  containing  one  grain  of  hydr.  c.  creta,  and  one  of 
Dover's  powder,  was  given  daily  at  bedtime,  and  5j  of  castor  oil  every 
morning,  and  the  attack  subsided. 

Cases  of  this  kind  illustrate  a  point  of  practice  which,  though  im- 
j>ortant  in  the  adult  (yon  will  find  it  insisted  on  by  Andral  in  his 
Cliniqite  Medicah),  is  still  more  so  in  the  child.  It  is,  that  in  many 
aftections  of  the  brain  there  is  a  stage  quite  at  the  commencemeat  in 
which  depletion  may  be  out  of  place,  but  opiates  or  sedatives  will 
allay  the  irritation,  which,  if  let  alone,  would  issue  in  dangerous  or 
fatal  congebtioDj  or  inflammation. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  these  night  terrors  the  condition  of  the 
bowels  is  one  of  constipation,  not  of  diarrbcea.  Sometimes,  after 
gastric  disorder  has  continueil  for  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
perhaps  vomiting  may  have  occurreil,  an  attack  of  this  nocturnal 
alarm  may  throw  the  parents  iuto  a  state  of  great  appreheasiou  lest 
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hydrocephalus  should  be  impending.  I  have  seen  a  very  severe  attack 
of  jaundice  come  on  with  these  symptoms;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the  sudden,  sympa- 
thetic disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  the  more  gradual  approach  of 
hydrocephalus,  with  the  drowsiness  the  child  experiences,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  it  has  in  going  to  sleep,  the  restlessness  all  night  long,  or 
the  unquiet  slumber,  with  the  moaning  and  starting  which  I  pointed 
out  to  you  when  speaking  of  that  disease.  If,  then,  bearing  in  mind 
these  facts,  you  find  that  the  child  who  has  had  this  attack  in  the 
night  yet  does  not  complain  of  intolerance  of  light,  or  of  much  or 
any  headache,  and  that,  while  the  head  is  cool  and  the  pulse  regular, 
the  abdomen  is  full  and  hard,  and  perhaps  slightly  tender,  you  will 
scarcely  take  the  less  for  the  more  dangerous  affection. 

But  these  symptoms  may  last  for  weeks  or  months  together,  neither 
diminishing  nor  much  increasing  in  severity,  so  that  they  seem  almost 
to  constitute  an  independent  disease:  a  view  which  Dr.  Hesse,  of  Al- 
tona,'  who  has  written  a  very  good  pamphlet  on  it,  is  disposed  to  take 
somewhat  too  generally. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  delicate  boy,  seven  years  old,  who  during 
the  previous  twelve  months  had  been  cutting  his  first  permanent  mo- 
lar teeth,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  had  suffered  from  attacks  of 
ni^ht  terrors,  which  usually  came  on  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
fiillen  asleep.  He  then  started  up  with  a  wild  and  terrified  look,  and 
loud  outcries,  appearing  not  to  know  any  one  for  some  time,  then 
begging  to  be  taken  up,  and  becoming  pacified  after  being  carried 
about  for  half  an  hour  in  his  father's  a»"ms.  As  the  seizure  passed 
off  he  used  to  void  a  large  quantity  of  limpid  urine,  and  having  fallen 
asleep  again,  never  but  once  had  a  second  attack  of  it  in  the  same 
night,  while  sometimes  none  occurred  for  two  or  three  nights  together. 
In  other  respects  he  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well,  and  was  a  lively  and 
intelligent  child,  though  for  about  fourteen  days  before  he  was  brought 
to  me  his  health  had  appeared  less  good,  and  there  were  evident  indi- 
cations of  gastric  disorder.  I  never  Kaw  this  child  but  once  again,  so 
I  cannot  tell  you  his  subsequent  history;  but  his  case  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  occasional  persistence  of  these  symptoms  for  a  long 
time  without  the  supervention  of  any  really  serious  disease. 

Although  these  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  still 
you  should  wat(;h  a  child  in  whom  they  had  frequently  occurred  with 
especial  care,  knowing  that  long-continued  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may,  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  trivial  causes,  issue 
in  serious  disease.  Your  chief  attention,  however,  must  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  this  should 
be  attempted  by  gentle  means — by  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet, 
and  the  judicious  combination  of  aperients  and  tonics,  rother  than  by 
drastic  purgatives.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  is  right  that  the  child 
should  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  or  alone :  the  affection  resembles  night- 
mare, and  in  childhood  dream-images  seem  to  mingle  with  the  waking 

'  Uflber  das  n&clitliche  AaCschrecken  der  Kinder  im  Schlafe.  8ro.  Altanborg,  1845. 
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impressions  much  more  than  in  adult  age.  A  light  burning  brightly 
in  the  room,  and  a  familiar  face  meeting  the  child's  eye  at  once  on 
waking,  will  do  much  towards  breaking  the  spell,  and  towards  allay- 
ing its  fears.  Ilarshnciis  iu  such  cases  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  few 
pieces  of  cruelty  can  be  greater  than  forcing  a  timid  litile  child,  in 
whom  threaleniugs  of  these  attacks  have  occurred,  to  go  to  bed  in  tbb 
dark,  or  to  lie  there  without  a  candle,  while  its  active  imagination 
conjures  up  before  its  eyes  out  of  the  bed-curtains,  or  other  objects  in 
the  room,  the  outlines  of  all  sorts  of  terrific  forms. 

I  have  ooiiced  this  aftection,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  own 
importance  as  the  occasion  of  much  distress  to  the  child,  and  some- 
times also  of  much  anxiety  to  its  parents,  but  also  because  from  it  wo 
may  pass  by  a  very  fit  transition  to  the  brief  consideration  of  some 
other  forms  of  disorder  of  l/it  liu/hesl  functions  of  the  brain  iu  early  life. 

My  remarks  on  these  subjects  must  of  necessity  be  very  fragment- 
ary and  imperfect;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  I  knew  to  what  authors 
to  refer  you  for  information  concerning  them,  I  should  feel  thai,  by 
sending  you  to  consult  their  writings,  my  duly  would  be  best  dis- 
charged. But  books  will  not  help  you  here;  and  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  the  little  that  I  know,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  at  least  prevent 
you  from  going  into  practice  with  the  impression  that  perversion  of 
the  intellect  may  not  occur  in  the  child  as  well  as  in  the  adult;  or 
from  supposing,  if  you  do  meet  with  a  case  too  striking  to  be  over- 
looked, that  you  have  done  all  which  can  be  expected  of  you  in  the  way 
oF  diagnosis  when  you  have  pronounced  the  child  an  idiot;  or  all  that 
is  possible  in  the  way  of  treatment,  when  you  have  provided  for  its 
safe  custody. 

The  first  step  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  these  affections  was 
taken  when  that  form  of  idiocy  which  is  endemic  in  certain  localities, 
and  is  connected  with  various  disorders  of  phydica!  development, 
began  to  attract  general  attention.  To  Dr.  Guggcnblihl  unquestion- 
ably belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  this  study 
by  his  observations  on  cretinism,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
subsequent  career  has  neither  conduced  to  his  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian nor  to  the  support  of  hia  character  as  a  philanthropist.  Cretinism 
is,  however,  but  one  of  many  i'urina  of  disordered  dcvehipment  of  the 
intellect;  and  there  seems  to  be  some  risk  of  our  being  led  into  error 
by  the  extension  of  this  term  to  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  idiocy 
occurring  under  conditions  which  have  but  a  very  slight  resemblance 
to  those  which  induce  the  endemic  form  in  Alpine  districts.  But  not 
only  are  the  causes  of  idiocy  various,  and  the  characters  which  it 
presents  very  different  in  different  cases;  but  perversion  of  the  intel- 
lect or  of  the  moral  faculties,  as  distinguished  from  mere  feebleness 
of  mind,  ia  met  wiih  in  childhood  as  well  us  in  adult  age,  and  deserves 
to  bo  regarded  and  to  be  treated  as  insanity  uo  less  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

In  the  first  of  this  course  of  Lectures,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
peculiarities  impressed  on  the  diseases  of  early  life  by  the  circum- 
Btance  that  childhood  is  a  period  of  developmeat.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  mind  in  early  life  are,  however,  more  numerous  and  more  im- 
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)rtant  than  even  those  of  the  body,  and  impart  their  characters  to 
its  diseases. 

A  child's  experience  is  small,  his  ideas  are  few,  and  those  are 
ilhered  from  the  world  around  him,  not  from  bis  own  reflections, 
■while  one  impression  succeeds  another  with  greater  rapidity  than  his 
feeble  raemnry  can  hold  fast.  Hence,  in  disorders  ot"  the  mind  in 
early  life,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  distinct  hallucinations,  the  fixed 
ideas,  which  characterize  insanity  in  the  adult.  But  though  the  intel- 
lectual powers  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  feelings  and  the  impulses 
are  stronger,  or,  at  least,  less  under  control,  tlian  they  become  with 
ftdvancing  years;  and  one  great  object  of  education  is  to  bring  them 
into  proper  subordination.  Mental  disorders,  then,  show  themselves 
in  ihe  exaggeration  of  those  feelings,  the  uncontrollable  character  of 
those  impulses  ;  in  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  to  listen  to  that 
advice  or  to  be  swayed  by  those  motives  which  govern  other  children. 
The  affection,  in  short,  is  of  that  kind  to  which  the  name  of  moral 
insanity  is  usually  given.  With  this  state  of  mind,  however,  the  child 
is  of  course  less  teachable  than  others — less  able  to  apply  to  any  form 
of  learning;  while  fils  of  passion  or  of  sullenness  sometimes  for  days 
together  put  a  stop  to  every  attempt  at  instruction.  The  disorder  of 
the  moral  faculties  thus  reacts  upon  the  intellect;  the  child  learns  but 
little,  and  consequently  grows  up  ignorant,  as  well  as  ungovernable; 
till  at  length  either  the  evidences  of  insanity  become  with  its  advancing 
years  unmistakable,  or  the  mind,  growing  more  obtuse  from  long  want 
of  culture,  the  case  sinks  down  into  one  of  mischievous  idiocy. 

Xow  it  is  my  belief  that  practitioners  in  general  have  not  their  at- 
tention sufBcientlj  alive  to  some  of  these  forms  of  mental  disorder  in 
early  life.  They  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  idiot,  as  a  being 
incapable  of  learning  anything,  unfit  to  take  care  of  himself,  still 
pleased  with  the  toys  of  babyhood  ;  but  with  a  heart  as  stainless,  and 
jttTeclions  as  overllowing,  as  the  infant's.  They  are  acquainted,  too, 
with  the  general  characters  t)f  cretinism,  where  the  mind  and  body 
•»re  alike  dwarfed  and  misshapen  by  the  influence  of  an  unhealthy 
dwelling;  but  cases  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to  scarcely  attract 
their  notice.  They  are  passed  by  as  anomalies,  as  painful  instances 
of  some  extreme  badne?.Si  or  of  ungovernable  temper,  or  of  strange 
tldity  about  the  child,  from  the  study  of  which  there  is  nothing  to 
l»e  learned,  and  for  its  remedy  nothing  to  be  suggested. 

Many  of  these  anomalous  eases  are,  T  believe,  instances  of  a  kind 
of  via}tal  disonier  especially  liable  to  issue  in  confirmed  insanity.  I 
have  already  assigned  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  affections  of  the 
mind  in  cliildbood  must  oftener  displny  themselves  in  perversion  of 
the  moral  faculties  than  in  disi>rder  of  the  intellectual  powers;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  I  would  always  watch  with  close  attention  those 
cases  of  extremely  bad  disposition,  of  unconquerable  stubborYiness, 
or  unmanageable  fury,  of  which  sorrowing  parents  sometimes  tell  us, 
though  with  but  little  hope  of  our  suggesting  anything  that  may 
remove  or  mitigate  their  bitter  grief. 

One  of  the  least  serious,  though  by  no  means  of  the  least  puzzling 

"  these  perversions  of  the  moral  faculties  in  childhood,  is  the  dispo- 
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sition  occflsionally  noticed  to  exaggerate  some  real  ailment,  or  to  com- 
plain of  some  ailment  which  is  altogether  imaginary.  It  is  ilitVicult 
to  assign  any  sufficient  reaaon  forthia  conduct;  mere  indolence  seems 
sometimes  to  be  tbe  chief  motive  for  it;  often  vanity:  the  sense  of 
importance  in  finding  everything  in  the  household  arranged  with  ex- 
clusive referentje  to  itself,  appears  to  have  led  to  it;  a  feeling  which 
may  sometimes  be  observed  to  be  very  powerful,  even  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  age.  In  many  instances,  a  morbid  craving  for  sympathy 
is  mingled  with  the  love  of  importance,  and  both  these  sentiments 
are  not  unfrequently  gratified  and  exaggerated  by  the  conduct  of  a 
foolishly- fond  mother.  Keal  illness,  however,  in  almost  all  of  these 
cases  exists  at  the  commencement^  though  the  child  persists  in 
complaining  of  its  old  symptoms  long  after  their  cause  had  disap- 
peared. 

Not  very  long  since  I  met  with  a  case  which  illustrates  these  re- 
marks extremely  well.  A  lad,  aged  13,  whose  family  were  not  very 
healthy,  and  who  himself  had  at  no  period  beer>  robust,  fell  ill  nine 
months  before  I  saw  him,  with  headache  and  other  vague  cerebral 
symptoms;  his  illness  having  apparently  been  brought  on  by  grief  at 
the  death  of  a  favorite  sister.  This  sister,  loo,  had  died  of  some  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  as  had  two  other  members  of  the  family  previously, 
and  the  anxiety  about  himself,  which  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
naturally  excited,  was  still  further  increased  by  his  mother's  despond- 
ing tone,  and  by  the  anxiety  often  expressed  by  her  iu  his  hearing 
lest  he  should  likewise  fall  a  victim  to  the  same  disease. 

From  the  very  commencement  his  symptoms  had  presented  a 
nearly  uniform  character,  and  had  varied  but  little  in  intensity.  They 
consisted  of  headache,  with  extreme  sensibility  to  sound,  even  more 
than  to  light,  so  that  if  an  organ  was  played  in  the  street  he  would 
sometimes  rush  into  another  room,  and  bury  his  head  in  a  pillow  to 
be  out  of  hearing  of  the  noise.  Coupled  with  this,  there  was  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  scal|>,  and  of  the  hair;  so  that  for  several  months  he 
had  not  allowed  his  hair  to  be  brushed,  combed,  or  washed ;  but  this 
sensibility  did  not  extend  to  the  face  or  the  spine. 

The  boy's  appetite  was  very  bad  ;  he  had  not  unfrequently  suffered 
pain  after  eating,  and  for  some  fuur  months  had  cumplained  of  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions;  his 
bowels  were  constipated,  his  urine  scanty,  with  considerable  deposit^ 
of  lithates,  and  occasional  pain  in  voiding  it;  and  erection  of  the  penis 
sometimes  took  place  during  the  act  of  micturition. 

The  boy  was  rather  small  for  his  age,  ill-nourished  but  not  ema- 
ciated, his  upper  lip  slightly  swollen,  his  abdomen  soft  and  not  at  all 
full,  and  though  be  said  that  he  bad  pain  in  the  right  hj'pochondrium, 
yet  the  abdomen  was  quite  as  soft  there  as  elsewhere.  His  pulse  was 
about  liy,  and  very  feeble;  his 'tongue  moist,  slightly  coated;  respi- 
ration was  quite  good  in  both  lungs. 

As  he  came  into  the  room  the  lad  stooped ;  he  walked  feebly  and 
with  a  slouching  gait :  but  seated  liimself  opposite  the  liglit  without 
any  apparent  discomfort,  and  answered  questions  intelligently,  though 
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his  speech  was  a  little  thick  and  hesitating;  and  there  were  slight 
twitchings  of  his  face  as  he  talked. 

The  question  raised  in  this  case  was,  whether  the  symptoms  which 
I  have  just  enumerated  did  or  did  not  depend  upon  organic  disease  of 
the  brain.  I  believe  that  no  disease  existed ;  for  in  spite  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  symptoms,  the  boy  was  confessedly  no  worse  than 
he  had  been  many  months  before.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  fit, 
of  any  paralytic  affection,  or  of  impaired  power  over  any  limb;  the 
fact  that  vomiting  had  never  occurred,  and  that  the  pulse  presented 
no  other  character  than  that  of  extreme  feebleness,  negatived,  in  my 
opinion,  the  supposition  that  disease  of  the  brain  existed.  Besides, 
though  he  complained  of  so  much  tenderness  of  the  scalp  that  the 
slightest  touch  of  his  hair  caused  extreme  distress,  yet  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  hand  had  been  laid  gently  on  his  head  without 
his  being  aware  of  it,  he  made  no  complaint  till  he  saw  the  hand.  His 
father  also  said  that  he  walked  better  when  not  noticed,  than  when 
he  was  aware  of  any  one's  presence ;  that  though  he  was  unable  to 
read,  he  yet  was  very  fond  of  playing  at  cards;  and  that  of  an  eve- 
ning, when  so  occupied,  he  often  seemed  quite  cheerful,  and  like  other 
children ;  and,  moreover,  his  sleep  at  night  was  in  general  tolerably 
good.  In  these  circumstances — the  intervals  of  ease,  the  quiet  sleep, 
the  manifest  influence  of  notice  in  increasing  his  ailments,  and  of 
amusement  in  removing  them — there  seemed  to  be  further  and  con- 
clusive reasons  against  the  supposition  that  the  symptoms  depended 
on  organic  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment  of  various  kinds  having  been  long  pursued  without  any 
benefit,  I  recommended  the  complete  discontinuance  of  all  medicines 
with  the  exception  of  the  cod-liver  oil,  to  which  the  boy  showed  no 
repugnance,  w^hile  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  was  nour- 
ished seemed  to  furnish  a  good  reason  for  its  employment.  His  health 
having  previously  somewhat  improved  at  the  Eeasi<ie,  I  advised  that 
he  should  go  thither  again,  but  to  a  fresh  place,  and  unaccompanied 
by  his  mother;  that  while  there  all  obvious  reference  to  his  head, 
either  in  general  management  or  medical  treatment,  should  Ije  .sedu- 
loosly  avoided,  while  an  endeavor  should  be  made,  by  frefch  occupation 
and  fresh  amusements,  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

This  advice  «as  not  completely  carried  out,  for  an  appeamnce  of 
medical  treatment  was  still  kept  up,  though  no  active  rernediei*  were 
any  longer  employed.  The  boy,  however,  was  sent  to  the  seafcide, 
and  without  his  mother;  and  three  months  after,  I  heard  of  him  as 
being  in  no  respect  worse,  and  in  many  belter,  than  when  I  saw  him ; 
and  eventually  he  perfectly  recovered. 

Another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  may  also  des^jrve  a  brief 
notice.  A  little  g:ri,  aged  ten  and  a  half  Tear.c.  whose  mother,  though 
a  woman  of  cone)d*rrable  talent,  had  shown  many  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter, came  nnier  my  care  on  account  of  attacks  of  headache  of  the 
most  intense  severity.  She  had  suff-ired  from  convulsions  when  eigh- 
teen months  old.  and  a  slight  illness  at  the  age  of  three  was  attended 
by  their  reltim.  When  six  years  old,  she  began  to  suffer  from  a 
pecaliar  spasmodic  oough.  suoceeded  in  the  course  of  some  mouths  bj 
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considerable  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  During  the  course  of 
treatment  for  these  ailments,  she  began  to  experience  attacks  of  bead- 
ache,  which,  from  the  age  of  eight  years  until  the  time  of  her  coming 
under  my  care,  were  reported  to  have  returnet!  frequently  and  without 
cause.  Apparently  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  occur- 
rence of  these  headacliea ;  present  at  one  time  with  excruciating 
severity,  absent  at  another  for  weeks  together.  A  constipated  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  a  capricious  ap[)etite,  were  the  only  abiding  symp- 
toma  of  illhealih  which  existed  ;  but  there  did  seem  to  be  some  con- 
nection between  her  occasional  residence  in  a  damp  situation,  and  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  her  headaches. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  her,  her  countenance  was  anxious  and 
expressive  of  intense  sufl'ering.  She  sat  with  her  hand  to  her  head, 
crying  out  vociferously,  and  asserting  her  inability  to  move  from  one 
room  to  another;  though  on  being  told  decidedly  that  she  must  walk, 
she  at  once  rose  from  the  chair  where  she  was  crouching,  and  walked 
easily  and  firmly  into  another  apartment.  The  child's  pulse  was  rather 
feeble,  but  otherwise  natural ;  her  tongue  a  little  coaled,  but  there  were 
DO  symptoms  of  serious  illness  about  her.  Sometimes  she  lay  all  night 
grievously  complaining  of  headache;  sometimes  she  slept  well,  and  her 
sleep  was  usually  more  sound  if  she  took  some  stimulunt  at  bedtime. 
Accompanying  the  complaints  of  headache,  there  was  a  loss  of  in- 
terest in  all  childirih  pursuits,  a  waywardness  and  irritability  quite 
unnatural  in  a  girl  of  her  age;  and  though  now  and  then  roused  by 
some  occurrence  which  interested  her,  she  soon  relapsed  into  her 
former  condition.  Sometimes  she  would  rise  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  go  for  a  walk  with  her  maid;  while  at  other  times  she 
would  lie  in  bed  till  a  late  hour.  Her  appetite  was  never  large,  but 
there  were  times  when  she  took  food  moderately  well,  while  at  others 
she  rejected  it;  and  at  last  absolutely  refused  to  feed  herself;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  feed  her  like  an  infant.  She  clung  to  her 
mother  during  the  whole  of  this  time  with  the  most  exaggerated  pro- 
testations of  aftection,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  complaints  were 
always  louder  and  more  constant  in  her  mother's  presence ;  and  when 
accidental  circumstances  took  her  mother  for  a  few  days  from  home, 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  chiUFs  condition.  If  I  came 
into  the  room  unexpectedly,  the  child  was  often  found  at  cheerful  play; 
but  the  moment  she  perceived  me,  her  hand  was  reapplied  to  her 
head^  and  her  moan  recommenced.  Treatment  of  the  most  different 
kinds  had  been  tried  for  years;  the  mother's  conviction  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  very  serious  disease  was  strengthened  by  the  inutility 
of  medicine;  and  her  sympathy  with  her  child,  and  lamentations  over 
her  suflenngs,  were  often  expressed  in  the  child's  presence.  My 
opinion  that  no  serious  disease  existed,  that  the  complaints  were  ex- 
aggerated, that  the  mind  needed  discipline  more  than  the  body  did 
me<iicine,  that  the  child's  cure  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  so 
long  as  she  remained  with  her  mother — was.  unpalatable,  and  was  con- 
sidered unkind.  To  turn  the  attention  into  new  channels;  to  lay 
aside  ordinary  tasks,  such  has  hitherto,  when  apparently  weH  enough 
to  engage  in  them,  she  was  set  to ;  to  give  her  the  charge  of  live  ani- 
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mis,  and  to  endeavor,  by  teaching  her  something  of  their  habits,  or 
nmething  of  pla:its  and  flowers,  which  a  country  residence  would 
lave  rendered  easy — did  not  seem  to  be  the  rules  that  a  doctor  was 
expected  to  give.  Physic  was  what  the  mother  came  to  me  for,  and 
as  I  could  not  undertake  the  child's  cure  by  drugs,  she  was  soon  re- 
moved from  under  my  care.  She  returned  home,  and  in  a  few  days 
veil-marked  globus  hystericus  was  added  to  her  other  symptoms;  she 
next  had  general  convulsions,  though  not  accompanied  by  complete 
loss  of  consciousness,  then  hysterical  dysphagia,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  she  was  nourished  chiefly  by  enemata  of  beef-tea ;  and 
at  last  these  symptoms  assumed  the  character  of  complete  hydropho- 
bia: the  appearance  of  water  in  a  cup  caused  her  to  shudder,  and  the 
attempt  to  swallow  any  fluid  produced  an  attack  of  general  convul- 
sions. This  condition  lasted  for  several  days ;  by  degrees  its  worst 
features  subsided,  the  child  regained  health,  and  six  months  afterwards. 
Then  I  heard  of  her,  she  was  galloping  about  the  country  on  her  pony, 
and  cured  for  the  present  of  all  her  ills. 

Now  in  cases  of  this  description,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  it  is  much  less  the  state  of  the  body 
than  that  of  the  mind  which  excites  my  apprehension.  The  constant 
watching  its  own  sensations,  the  habit  of  constantly  gratifying  every 
wayward  wish  and  temper  under  the  plea  of  illness,  and  the  constant 
indulgence  which  it  meets  with  in  this  from  a  mother's  overkindness, 
exert  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  child's  character,  and  it  grows 
op  a  juvenile  hypochondriac.  It  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  in  all  the  more  protracted  diseases 
of  childhood ;  to  warn  the  parents  of  it,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
with  us  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  child's  mind  healthy  during  the 
long  illness  of  its  body.  It  is  but  seldom  that  this  condition  comes 
to  be  so  marked  as  in  the  cases  which  I  have  related,  without  very 
injudicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  friends.  In 
such  circumstances  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  use  great  caution  in 
conveying  to  their  minds  the  suspicion  which  we  entertain,  and  the 
expression  of  which  they  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a  most  unkind 
ana  unfounded  libel  on  the  child. 

Another  phase  of  mental  disorder  in  childhood  sometimes  presents 
itself  to  us  as  the  result  of  overtasking  the  intellectual  powers.  This 
overwork,  too,  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases  due  to  the  parents  unwisely 
urging  the  child  forward,  but  is  often  quite  voluntary  on  its  part. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  friends  of  the  child  are  so  alive  to  this  risk,  that 
they  limit  the  hours  of  work ;  a  precaution  which  nevertheless  often 
proves  inadequate,  from  the  want  of  some  due  provision  for  turning 
the  thoughts  and  energies  during  play-hours  into  some  perfectly  dif- 
ferent channel. 

In  many  of  these  cases  nature  happily  takes  matters  into  her  own 
management.  For  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  the  mind  has  grown  ap- 
parently at  the  expense  of  the  body ;  the  parents  take  a  fearful  joy  in 
their  darling's  acquirements;  and  if  it  should  but  live,  think  they,  of 
what  remarkable  talents  will  it  not  be  the  possessor !  By  degrees,  the 
extreme  quickness  of  intellect  becomes  less  remarkable ;  but  the  body 
14 
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begins  to  increase  in  robustness;  and  a  year  will  sometimes  suffice 
transmute  the  little  fairy,  ao  quick,  so  clever,  but  so  fragile,  into  a  vei 
commonplace,  merry,  rosy,  romping  child.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  converse  of  this;  to  remember  that  body  and 
mind  rarely  grow  in  equal  proportion  at  one  time;  that  the  incor- 
rigible little  dunce,  though  not  likely  to  prove  a  genius  as  he  grows 
older,  will  yet  very  likely  be  found  at  twelve  or  fourteen  to  know  as 
much  as  his  playmates.  A  dull  mind  and  a  sickly  or  ill-develo}>ed 
frame  may  make  us  anxious ;  but  if  the  physical  development  is 
good,  the  mind  will  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  below  the  average 
standard. 

But  sometimes  the  overtasked  mind  leads  to  mischief  which  nature 
cannot  rectify  ;  an  attack  of  cerebral  inflammation  comes  on  ;  often 
partakes  of  a  tuberculous  character,  and  de.stroys  the  patient;  or  if 
not,  the  child  sinks  under  almost  any  accidental  disease.  In  other 
instances,  however,  neither  of  these  results  takes  place,  but  the  whole 
nervous  system  seems  profoundly  shaken,  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  child  seriously,  and  even  permanently  injured. 

A  little  girl,  of  whom  her  mother  gave  me  the  following  history, 
came  under  my  notice  when  seven  years  old.  Never  very  robust, 
but  quick  and  clever,  her  governess  took  pleasure  in  urging  her  for- 
ward, though  never  at  the  expense  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient rest  from  study,  and  amusement  suited  lo  tier  years.  However, 
when  five  years  and  a  half  old,  the  first  signs  of  overtaxed  brain 
appeared  in  frequent  extreme  irritability,  and  occasional  causeless 
attacks  of  fury,  amounting  almost  to  madness.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  these  symptoms,  the  child  began  to  suffer  from 
chorea,  affecting  both  sides  of  the  body,  though  not  severely  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  occasionally  stumbled,  and  even  fell  when  walking, 
though  not  from  the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  movements;  and  made 
complaints  of  frequent  headaches,  which  were  attended  with  great 
heat  of  head. 

The  chorea  disappeared,  the  child  improved  altogether,  though 
still  having  occasional  headaches,  and  retaining  much  irritability  of 
manner.  Her  improvement  took  place  during  a  quiet  residence  at 
the  sea  coast,  and  a  return  to  London  was  followed  by  an  attack  of 
influenza  and  ao  aggravation  of  her  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chorea,  which  did  not  return.  Eevisiting  the  country,  she  once 
more  improved,  but  a  return  to  London,  and  the  resumption  of  her 
education,  even  in  the  most  careful  manner,  were  followed  by  increased 
headache  and  more  nngovernable  temper;  and  it  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  she  came  under  my  observation. 

She  was  a  fair-hatred,  delicate-looking  child  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  slight  contraction  of  the  left  orbicularis  [)alpebrarum  muscle,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  appearance.  Her  pulse  was  rather 
feeble ;  and  her  mother  stated  that  she  was  soon  tired,  and  that  every 
day  she  needed  quiet  rest  upon  a  sofa  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Occa- 
sionally, whether  at  work  or  play,  she  would  be  attacked  with  very 
severe  headache,  which  never  lasted  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  but 
during  its  contiouunce  incapacitated  her,  by  its  intensity,  for  anythlDg. 
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Equally  sudden,  and  almost  equal! j  causeless,  were  the  attacks  of  fury 
which  she  now  and  then  manifested,  and  which  a  word,  a  look,  or  her 
favorite  companion  entering  a  room  before  her,  or  stepping  l>efore 
ber  up  the  stairs,  would  auITiee  to  bring  on.  At  one  time  she  had 
vented  her  anger  in  blows ;  but  though  she  did  not  now  strike  those 
who  offended  her,  she  would  burst  forth  into  the  most  violently  abusive 
language,  though  seldom  uttering  above  a  sentence  or  two.  Some- 
times she  denied,  and  her  mother  believed  with  truth,  that  she  knew 
what  she  had  said ;  at  other  times  she  seemed  aware  of  it,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  the  person  whom  she  had  so  addressed,  would 
express  her  sorrow,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven.  There  was  still  some 
disposition  to  fall  when  walking,  though  nothing  like  a  fit  had  ever 
been  observed;  and  if  anything  was  given  to  her  to  hold  or  to  carry, 
she  would  not  unfrequentty  let  it  fall.  The  child's  general  disposition 
was  amiable;  she  was  very  intelligent  in  her  manner,  but  was  mor- 
bidly solicitous  about  her  health,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  every 
ailment — a  disposition,  however,  which  had  been  most  judiciously 
controlled  by  her  mother. 

In  this  case,  while  conceding  the  possibility  that  the  occasional 
stumbling  in  her  walk  might  be  the  prelude  of  epilepsy,  and  that  the 
fits  of  fury  might  issue  in  abiding  disorder  of  the  mind,  I  yet  was 
disposed  to  entertain  a  more  favorable  prognosis,  and  this,  founded  in 
no  slight  degree  on  the  great  good  sense  with  which  the  child's  mother 
recognized  these  dangers,  and  applied  herself  to  guard  against  them. 
As  the  return  to  her  previous  pursuits,  even  though  attempted  with 
the  greatest  care,  was  followed  on  each  occasion  by  a  deterioration  in 
the  child's  condition,  I  advised  that  for  a  time  they  should  be  com- 
pletely laid  aside;  that  she  should  go  into  the  country;  that  for 
French,  and  music,  and  history,  should  be  substituted  botany,  the 
keeping  and  managing  of  pet  animals,  the  studying  their  habits,  and 
all  that  class  of  quiet  occupations  which  the  country  offers,  especially 
to  those  whose  friends,  as  was  the  case  with  this  little  girl,  have  the 
intelligence  to  derive  from  them  the  full  measure  of  advantage  which 
they  can  be  made  to  yield. 

I  believe  the  recognition  of  the  real  danger,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  plan  of  management,  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
in  these  cases;  and  yet  the  doing  so  is  often  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  Not  merely  is  the  danger  at  which  we  hint  so  fearful,  but 
the  idea  of  permanent  disorder  of  the  mind  occurring  in  childhood 
seems  to  the  parents  so  strange,  even  so  improbable,  that  they  are 
disposed  too  often  to  think  the  risk  an  imaginary  one,  and  to  reject 
the  counsel  which  we  offer  concerning  the  best  manner  of  its  avoid- 
ance. Moreover,  the  recommendation,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sound 
I  one,  that  in  almost  all  of  these  cases  the  child  should  be  separated 
I  from  its  parents,  while  it  adds  to  their  distress,  diminishes  at  the  same 
I  time  the  probabilities  of  their  compliance.  I  am  certain,  however, 
I  that  the  parents  arc  very  rarely  the  best  persons  to  carry  out  the 
^  management  of  the  child  ;  often,  that  they  are  the  very  worst  to  whom 
I       it  could  be  intrusted.    The  very  motives  which,  in  the  proper  relation 
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obedience,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  bo  exposed  to  the  wayward  caprices 
of  tbat  child  when  its  moral  faculty  is  perverted.  With  the  most 
uodeviating  kindness,  there  is  yet  necessary  in  the  management  of 
such  a  patient  a  complete  impassibility,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  "  You 
grieve  me,"  "You  make  me  sad  by  this  or  that  conduct,  by  this  wil- 
fulness, or  this  fit  of  fury,"  is  in  these  cases  too  often  but  an  announce- 
ment to  the  child  of  a  never-failing  mode  of  annoying  those  whom  he 
may  wish  to  vex,  and  the  discovery  of  this  power  is  alone  sufficient 
to  weaken  their  authority  and  control.  Moreover,  the  steady  unde- 
viating  pursuit  of  a  certain  plan  for  weeks,  or  months,  can  scarcely 
be  intrusted  with  safety  to  persona  so  deeply  interested  in  its  issue, 
so  apt  prematurely  to  rejoice  in  its  success,  and  to  diminish  their 
precautions,  or  equally  prematurely  to  despair  of  benefit,  and  there- 
fore to  relax  in  their  vigilance,  as  the  parents  of  the  sufl'ering  child. 
Besides,  all  the  thousand  recollections  of  infancy,  which  link  together 
parents  and  children,  instead  of  strengthening,  do  but  fetter  their 
hands  if  they  undertake  this  office. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  a  school  is  not 
the  place  for  such  children,  if  I  had  not  sometimes  known  them  to  be 
sent  thither,  under  the  vain  expectation  that  the  society  of  other 
children  would  amuse,  and  the  necessary  regulations  of  the  place 
would  control  and  amend  them.  Ordinary  school  discipline,  how- 
ever, is  intolerable  to  them;  occasions  of  anger  constantly  abound 
there,  while  tlie  frequent  outbreaks  of  fury>  characteristic  of  this  con- 
dition, can  neither  be  passed  over  without  notice,  nor  subjected  to 
controlling  influence  of  the  proper  kind. 

The  houses  of  those  who  receive  imbecile  and  idiot  children  are, 
however,  not  fit  places  for  this  class  of  patients.  Their  intellect  is 
active  enough;  they  are  revolted  by  the  stupidity  of  those  around 
them,  and  find  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  tormenting  and  annoying 
them,  while  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  suited  for  the  management  of 
cases  so  different  as  the  idiotic  and  the  insane.  I  believe  that  chil- 
dren in  this  condition  do  best  as  the  only  inmates  of  a  quiet  family, 
under  the  constant  control  and  supervision  of  some  person  competent 
to  enter  into  their  pursuits,  and  to  share  their  pleasures;  to  whom 
they  may  become  attached,  but  whose  relation  to  them  will  not  bo  so 
intimate  as  to  place  it  in  their  power,  even  when  most  wayward,  to 
cause  serious  vexation  or  distress.  At  intervals,  as  the  child  improves, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  associate  with  other  children ;  at  first  in  their 
play,  as  in  dancing,  for  instance,  or  in  some  out-of-doors  amusement — 
afterwards  at  other  times,  and  with  fewer  restrictions ;  but  a  course 
of  education,  apart  from  other  children,  diflferent  in  its  manner  and 
its  objects,  is,  I  am  sure,  desirable  till  the  mind  has  quite  recovered 
its  balance,  and  the  power  of  self  control  has  been  developed  and 
strengthened. 

The  cases  that  I  have  hitherto  related  wore  instances  of  only  the 
slightest  degrees  of  a  condition  which,  if  not  remedied,  may  pass  into 
confirmed  insanity.  I  believe  the  gradations  to  be  almost  impercep- 
tible by  which  the  one  state  passes  into  the  other,  and  I  know  of  some 
cases  in  which  the  ungovernable  temper  and  occasional  fury  of  the 
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child  have  changed  after  puberty  to  complete  mania,  which  rendered 
the  patient  the  inmate,  and,  I  fear,  the  permanent  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
lylam. 

One  more  history  I  may  add,  to  show  some  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  change  from  bad  to  worse  takes  place.  A  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
an  only  daughter,  pretty,  clever,  but  very  vain  and  very  fond  of  dress, 
the  object  of  her  parents'  doting  fondness,  which  she  returned  with 
equal  affection,  was  urged  by  the  love  of  display,  and  the  desire  of 
praise,  beyond  her  powers.  She  grew  wilful,  unmanageable,  un- 
governably passionate  ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  her  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  her  mother  became  stronger  and  stronger,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  her  mother's  illness  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  her  from  the 
sick  room  ;  and  she  gave  way  to  fits  of  fury  if  ever  of  necessity  denied 
admittance. 

She  was  now,  by  medical  advice,  sent  to  school,  in  spile  of  her  most 
earnest  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  She  remained  there  two  months, 
during  which  time  she  had  been  extremely  unhappy,  and  returned 
decidedly  worse.  The  first  indication  that  she  showed  of  positive 
insanity  consisted  in  lacing  her  stays  as  tight  as  possible  over  her 
abdomen,  and  in  tying  a  handkerchief  tight  around  her  body  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  this  she  assigned  no  reason,  but  became 
furious  if  prevented  from  accomplishing  this  purpose.  Soon  after- 
wards she  had  another  delusion  with  reference  to  the  state  of  her 
bowels,  which  she  was  always  trying  to  relieve,  spending  sometimes 
several  hours  together  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  and  from  the 
water-closet. 

Under  a  very  partial  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
combined  with  due  attention  to  the  state  of  her  bowels,  which  were 
very  constipated,  considerable  improvement  took  place,  and  continued 
for  nearly  a  year.  By  degrees,  however,  the  ungovernable  temper 
returned,  the  child's  paroxysms  of  rage  became  frightful  in  their 
violence,  and  lasted  sometimes  for  hours  together,  and  the  desire  to 
be  perpetually  on  the  water-closet  became  as  strong  as  ever.  In  this 
condition,  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  her  first  showing  signs  of 
mental  disorder,  she  died;  but  of  what  disease,  or  iu  what  special 
circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
I  But  it  is  not  only  in  these  circumptances  that  moral  insanity  pre- 

■       senta  itself  to  us  in  children,     ^fental  disorder  in  chiltUiood  seems,  as 
I       I  have  already  stated,  almost  invariably  to  assume  this  character, 
I       whatever  be  the  condition  in  connection  with  which  it  conies  on. 
I  I  once  saw  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  who  from  the  age  of  one  year 

L  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an  epileptic  character,  which  sometimes 
^^^^ere  severe,  and  lasted  for  several  hours,  but  did  not  seem  to  exercise 
H^vby  abiding  influence  on  her  general  health.  They  recurred  at  un- 
certain intervals  of  from  two  to  seven  months,  and  though  sometimes 
apparently  induced  by  sudden  alarm,  often  came  on  independent  of 
any  obvious  exciting  cause.  But  besides  the  fits,  there  were  some 
mental  peculiarities  about  the  child  which  excited  her  parents'  appre- 
hension, and  the  more  so,  since  the  older  she  grew  the  more  striking 
did  they  become. 
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"When  I  saw  her  she  was  a  tall,  fair-haired,  blae-eyed  child,  and 
the  abiding  expression  of  her  countenance  was  pleasant.  She  walked 
awkwardly,  however,  with  her  head  very  much  bent  down;  and  when 
she  stood,  she  kept  up  an  almost  unceasing  mechanical  movement 
of  her  hands  up  and  down  the  front  of  her  dress,  or  tossing  them 
about  not  unlike  a  child  with  chorea,  except  that  the  movementa 
were  less  violent.  Her  manner  was  tolerably  intelligent,  indeed  not 
without  a  certain  precocious  shrewdness,  but  she  laughed  once  or 
twice  unmeaningly,  and  on  my  refusing  to  give  her  a  toy  to  keep, 
which  she  had  amused  herself  by  playing  with,  she  at  once  struck  me. 

She  was  decidedly  backvvard  in  knowledge  as  compared  with  other 
children;  but,  owing  to  her  condition,  had  never  been  taught  much. 

Her  parents  said  that  she  was  quick  if  she  could  be  induced  to 
apply,  but  that  she  never  would  apply  to  anything  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  She  was  said  to  show  a  fondne.ss  for  music;  and  though 
unable  to  write,  it  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  her  to  scribble  over 
paper  in  imitation  of  the  writing  of  her  elder  sisters. 

In  disposition  she  was  said  to  be  either  an  angel  or  a  demon;  though 
fond  of  her  sisters,  she  would  strike  them  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, and  she  had  occasional  fits  oF  most  ungovernable  fury. 

The  advice  which  I  gave  with  reference  to  the  management  of  this 
child  was  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  given  to  you.  It  was 
partially  adopted,  and  with  some  improvement  in  her  condition, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  was  its  ultimate  issue.  My  object  in 
relating  the  case,  was  to  add  another  illustration  to  those  already 
given,  of  the  peculiar  character  which  disorder  of  the  mind  assumes 
in  early  lite,  and  of  the  differences  between  it  and  mere  idiocy  or 
feebleness  of  intellect.  The  earlier  these  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves, and  the  more  aggravated  their  form,  the  greater  will  be  their 
influence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  more  completely  will 
they  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  child,  who  may  in  conse- 
quence sink  in  the  course  of  time  as  low  in  intelligence  as  the  most 
hopeless  idiot. 

Idiocy  is  unquestionably  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
childhood  than  are  those  affections  of  the  mind  which  have  hitherto 
engaged  our  attention.  The  term  idiocy,  however,  is  a  very  wide 
one,  including  conditions  differing  remarkably  from  each  other,  both 
in  kind  and  in  degree,  while  not  seldom  it  is  misapplied  to  cases  in 
whieh  there  is  mere  backwardness  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Backward  children — "en/bns  arriM-s,'"  as  the  French  call  them — 
constitute  a  class  by  no  means  seldom  met  with.  They  generally 
attain  their  bodily  development  slowly,  and  the  development  of  their 
mind  is  equally  tardy.  They  cut  their  teeth  late,  walk  late,  talk  late, 
are  slow  in  learning  to  dress  and  to  wash  themselves,  are  generally  dull 
in  their  perceptions,  and  do  not  lay  aside  the  habits  of  infancy  till  far 
advanced  in  childhood.  When  the  time  cornea  for  positive  instruc- 
tion, their  slowness  almost  wears  out  every  one's  patience;  and  among 
the  poor,  indeed,  the  attempt  at  teaching  such  children  is  at  length 
given  up  in  despair,  and  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  idiots.    Still,  dull  as  such 
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children  may  be,  and  duller  still  they  must  needs  become  if  allowed 
to  grow  up  untaught  to  manhood,  there  is  a  difference  between  them 
and  idiots,  and  one  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  in  the  words 
of  M.  Soguin,'  who  has  both  written  and  worked  30  well  on  thia  very 
subject. 

"The  idiot,"  says  he,  "even  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  affection, 
presents  an  arrest  of  development  both  of  body  and  mind ;  the  back- 
ward child  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  his  development  goes  on 
more  slowly  than  that  of  otlier  children  at  his  age;  he  is  behind  them 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  progress,  and  his  delay  increasing  every 
day,  places  at  length  an  enormous  distance  between  him  and  them — 
a  distance  which,  in  fact,  is  insurmountable." 

In  some  of  its  minor  degrees,  even  this  backwardness  not  infre- 
qaently  excites  the  solicitude  of  parents.  I  have  observed  it  in  child- 
ren who  had  been  ill-nourished  in  infancy,  or  who  had  been  weakened 
by  some  serious  and  protracted  illness,  even  though  unattended  by 
any  special  afTection  of  the  brain  ;  but  I  have  also  observed  it  in 
other  instances  independent  of  any  such  cause.  Be  the  history,  how- 
ever, what  it  may,  the  ground  on  which  you  rest  your  opinion  that 
the  case  is  not  one  of  idiocy  is  this  :  that  though,  at  four  years  old, 
the  child  may  not  seem  to  be  intellectually  superior  to  most  children 
at  two,  yet  in  manners,  habits,  and  intelligence,  it  does  agree  with 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  child  at  two;  less  bright,  perhaps, 
Icvss  joyous,  but  still  presenting  nothing  which,  if  it  were  but  younger, 
would  awaken  your  apprehension. 

It  is  well,  in  all  cases  of  unusual  backwardness,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  for  I 
have  known  the  existence  of  deafness  long  overlooked,  and  the  child's 
dulneas  and  inability  to  speak  referred  erroneously  to  intellectual 
deficiency;  and  have  also  observed  mere  difficuly  of  articulation, 
partly  dependent  on  malformation  of  the  mouth,  lead  to  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension. In  both  the  instances  referred  to,  the  complete  inability 
to  keep  up  intercourse  with  other  children,  or  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  attempt,  had  cast  a  shadow  over  the  mind  ;  and  the  little  ones 
were  dull,  suspicious,  unchildlike.  A  similar  effect  is  not  infrequently 
produced  by  serious  illness,  even  after  the  time  of  infancy  is  j)assed. 
The  child  will  for  months  cease  to  walk,  or  forget  to  talk,  if  these 
had  been  but  comparatively  recent  acquirements;  or  will  continue 
dull,  and  unequal  to  any  mental  effort,  fur  weeks  or  months  together, 
and  then  the  mind  will  begin  to  develop  itself  once  more,  though 
slowly;  possibly  so  slowly  as  never  altogether  to  make  up  for  lost 
ground. 

In  idiocy,*  however,  there  is  much  more  than  this;  more  even  than 
the  mere  arrest  of  the  intellect  at  any  period.  The  idiot  of  eight 
years  old  does  not  correspond  in  his  mental  development  to  the  child 

•  Tmitoment  Mnral,  etc.  des  Ifliots,  p.  72.     12mo.     Paris,  1846. 

■  It  18  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  idioojr  is  here  spoken  of  independent  of  that 
cnliar  rariel/,  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  cretinism, 

■  attracted  no  much  attvntion  of  late  jears,  and  baa  been  the  subject  of  several 
rta,  both  to  the  Sardinian,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  goremments. 
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at  six,  or  four,  or  two;  his  mind  is  not  only  dwarfed,  bat  deformed  J 
while  feebleness  of  will  is  olLeu  as  remarkable  as  mere  deficiency  of 
power  of  apprehension.  Numerous  questions  suggest  themdclvea  to 
us  with  reference  to  this  subject ;  to  many  of  which  I  can  attempt  no 
answer  whatever,  to  none  of  which  can  I  return  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory reply.  The  causes  of  idiocy,  the  influence  which  our  know- 
ledge of  them  should  exercise  on  our  prognosis,  the  relations  of  epi- 
lepsy and  of  paralysis  to  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  existence 
should  modify  our  opinions,  are  only  some  among  several  very  im- 
portant questions  to  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  as  requiring 
elucidation.  I  trust  that  before  long  those  regulations  of  the  Idiot 
Asylum,  which  close  its  doors  against  nio>lica!  men  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  may  undergo  some  modification  ;  or  at  least,  that  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  institution  may  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  may 
find  it  to  bo  within  their  power,  to  furnish  aome  information  on  sub- 
jects so  important  and  so  little  understood  ;  and  to  our  knowledge  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  contributed  absolutely  nothing. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  only  sy.^ieniati!c  attempt  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  to  collect  and  arrange  infirtnation  on  the  subject  of 
idiocy,  is  that  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Ilowe,  of  Boston,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.'  Valuable,  however,  as  such 
an  inquiry  is  in  many  points  of  view,  its  results  can  never  yield  njore 
than  mere  approximations  to  truth,  and  caunot  be  regarded  as  jwsi- 
live  medical  facts.  For  instance,  Dr.  Ilowe  states,*  as  the  re.-^ult  of  bis 
inquiries,  that  in  420  out  of  57i  cases  the  coaditioQ  of  idiocy  was 
congenital;  but  these  numbers,  if  received  as  absolutely  correct, 
would,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  a  very  considerable  over-esLinmte  of  the 
frequency  of  congenital  idiocy  ;  and  it  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  all 
cases  have  been  classed  as  congenital  in  which  the  ail'ection  dated 
from  infancy,  or  early  childhood.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  very 
largo  number  of  cases  of  idiocy  date  from  early  infancy ;  but  a  sense 
of  hopelessness  attaches  to  congenital  disease,  which  renders  it  very 
desirable  that  this  irapresaion  should  not  be  adopted  hastily;  and 
though  my  opinion  is  necessarily  founded  on  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases,  1  must  nevertheless  express  my  decided  conviction 
that  instances  of  really  congenital  idiocy  actually  form  a  minority  of 
the  cases  of  that  condition. 

The  distinct  evidence,  however,  of  the  really  congenital  character 
of  idiocy  is  not  by  any  means  suflicient  ground  for  regarding  a  case 
as  absolutely  hopeless,  so  far  as  obtaining  a  very  considerable  ame- 
lioration of  the  patient's  condition  is  concerned  ;  and  no  one  who  saw 
the  children  that  were  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  as  Aztecs, 
need  despair  of  being  able  to  teach  much  even  to  those  whose  cerebral 
conformation  is  most  imperfect.  The  history  most  commonly  ob- 
tained on  closely  questioning  the  relations  of  idiot  children  is  to  the 
effect  that  their  health  having  been  good  up  to  a  certain  period,  which 


'  Hi-jjort  made  to  the  Legislalaro  of  Massachosetts  tipoa  Idiocy,  hy  S,  G. 
Chftit-uiAn  of  the  State  CommiHaloii.     8to.  Boatoa,  1U48. 
*  See  pp.  57  and  96  of  the  Report. 
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nsuallv  falls  within  the  first  year  of  life,  they  then  had  one  or  more 
fits,  or  perhaps  a  succession  of  them,  recurring  at  uncertain  intervals 
for  one,  two,  or  throe  yeara,  or  even  becoming  habitual ;  and  that 
from  this  date  their  mental  development  was  retarded  in  all  respects, 
completely  arrested  in  some;  while  the  signs  of  idiocy  have  since 
then  become  more  marked  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  cessation 
of  these  fits,  even  though  once  very  frequent,  does  not  seem  to  be  by 
any  means  generally  followed  by  improvement  in  the  patient's  con- 
dition; nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  epileptic  idiots,  even  when  the  fits 
date  from  a  very  early  period,  those  whose  intellectual  powers  are  by 
any  means  invariably  the  lowest.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  idiocy  comes  on  ;  in  other  instances,  there  is  no  point 
in  the  child's  history  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  as  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  this  condition;  but,  as  the  body  grew,  the  mind  re- 
mained stationary,  till,  by  degrees,  the  painful  conviction  that  it  was 
an  idiot  forced  itself  on  the  friends.  In  other  instances,  some  serious 
cerebral  disease  which  threatened  life  at  two,  three,  or  four  years  old, 
or  later,  has  left  the  mind  obscured  and  weakened;  while  once  or 
twic«  I  have  seen  the  mind  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecility  from 
habitual  masturbation;  but  neither  of  these  cases  can  perhaps  with 
strict  propriety  be  regarded  as  instances  of  idiocy. 

Even  in  earliest  infancy  there  is  usually  a  something  in  the  idiot 
child  which  marks  him  as  diftereut  from  babies  of  his  own  age.  He 
.is  unable  to  support  his  head,  which  rolls  about  from  side  to  side 
ftlmost  without  an  eflurt  on  his  part  to  prevent  it;  and  this  often 
awakens  a  mother's  anxiety  long  before  any  other  circumstance  haa 
excited  her  apprehension.  Next  it  is  perceived  that  the  child  doea 
not  notice,  that  his  eye  does  not  meet  his  mother's  with  the  fond  look 
of  recognition,  accompanied  with  the  dimpling  smile  with  which  the 
infant  even  of  three  months  old  greets  its  mother.  Then  it  is  fuund 
to  have  no  notion  of  grasping  anything,  though  that  is  usually  almost 
the  first  accomplishment  of  babyhood.  If  tossed  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
there  seems  to  be  no  spring  in  its  limbs;  and,  though  a  strange,  va- 
cant smile  sometimes  passes  over  its  face,  yet  the  merry  ringing  laugh 
of  infancy,  or  the  joyous  chuckle  of  irrepressible  glee,  is  not  heard. 
As  time  passes  on,  the  child  shows  no  pleasure  at  being  put  down — 
"to  feel  its  feet,"  as  nurses  term  it.  If  laid  on  the  floor,  probably  it 
cries,  but  does  not  attempt  to  turn  round,  nor  try  to  crawl  about,  as 
other  babies  do.  If  it  learns  to  stand  or  walk,  it  is  late,  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly;  while  not  infrequently  the  power  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  so  predominates  in  the  feeble  limbs,  that  the  legs 
are  crossed  immediately  on  the  child  assuming  the  erect  posture; 
and  this  infirmity  may  continue  for  years.  The  teeth  are  cut  late; 
often  they  appear  irregularly,  and  out  of  their  usual  order;  not  infre- 
quently the  incisors  begin  to  decay  even  before  the  molar  teeth  have 
made  their  appearance ;  while  the  excessive  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  the  constant  dribbling  of  the  saliva,  are  a  very  frequent 
and  very  loathsome  characteristic  of  many  idiot  children. 

Disorder  of  the  process  of  dentition  is  often  one  of  the  earliest 
iudicationa  of  deranged  physical  development  which  we  meet  with  ia 
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the  idiot.  The  jaws  do  not  grow  in  proportion  as  the  teeth  appear; 
and  generally  a  high  roof  to  the  rnouih,  narrow  jaws,  and  crowded 
teeth  are  met  with  in  these  cases.  Growth  everywhere  goes  on  but 
slowly;  and,  in  spite  of  the  aspect  of  premature  old  age  which  his  lace 
often  presents,  were  we  to  judge  from  the  height,  and  size,  and  gene- 
ral conformation  of  the  idiot,  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  some  years 
younger  than  his  real  age.'  Just  as  the  idiot  is  slow  to  notice, 
slow  in  learning  to  grasp  any  object  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  or  walk, 
so  he  is  late  in  learning  to  talk;  often  acquires  but  few  words,  and 
those  with  difficulty,  often  using  the  same  to  express  many  different 
ideas,  generally  articulating  them  indistinctly — often,  indeed,  so  im- 
perfectly as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 

There  is  a  class  of  idiots  who  make  no  progress,  who  remain  all 
their  lives  below  the  level  of  the  brute;  but  the  majority  more  or  lesS 
slowly  and  painfully  make  such  advances  as  I  have  described ;  and 
then  with  each  succeeding  year  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their 
idiocy  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Some  one  faculty  of  the 
mind  seems  often  to  be  partially  exempted  from  the  dulling  of  the 
rest;  one  child  shows  a  perception  of  tune,  another  a  fondness  for 
some  mechanical  occupation;  a  third  manifests  an  idea  of  numbers; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  seize  in  each  case  on  these  peculiari- 
ties, since  they  indicate  the  direction  in  which  efforts  must  be  made 
to  raise  through  them  the  other  mental  powers  from  their  state  of 
weakness.  Even  those  faculties,  however,  which  are  least  obscured, 
are  generally  far  inferior  to  the  same  in  other  children ;  real  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  or  musical  power,  or  numerical  skill,  are  very  rare.  They 
strike  us  by  contrast  with  the  other  powers  of  the  child ;  of  themselves 
they  are  usually  most  humble.' 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment  ut 
the  results  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  institution  for  the  education 
of  idiots.  To  teach  cleanliness,  order,  and  neatness;  to  impart  know- 
ledge enough  to  enable  the  idiot  to  take  care  of  himself;  to  develop 
his  affections;  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write,  to  practise  some  easy 
handicraft,  to  partake  of  some  simple  pleasures,  is  an  object  well  worth 
some  trouble  to  accomplish.  Exaggerated  expectations  will  not  con- 
tribute to  its  realization. 

Two  great  difficulties  interfere  with  every  attempt  to  teach  the  idiot. 
One  of  these  is  presented  by  his  habitual  indolence:  the  other  by  his 
inability  to  fix  his  attention.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  those  cases  of 
almost  utter  absence  of  all  intellectual  power,  in  which  safe  custody  of 
the  unfortunate  is  all  that  can  be  attempted;  but  of  those  instances 
concerning  which  your  advice  may  be  asked,  where  some  powers  of 
memory,  some  degree  of  teachableness,  evidently  exist.  In  such  cases, 
however,  you  must  not  fix  your  expectations  too  high,  or  you  will 

'  Dt.  How^e,  in  the  most  iat«re8ting  tables  appended  to  his  Report,  h»s  some  facts 
corroboratiTe  of  the  above  statemeDt ;  his  measuremente,  however,  refer  to  the  adult, 
not  to  the  idiot  in  the  years  of  childhood. 

*  Assuming  the  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  in  ordinary  persona  to  be  as  10,  Dr. 
llowe  found  it  to  be  as  6.3  as  the  averaga  in  574  idiots  ;  skill  in  language  as  5  ;  and 
numenoal  skill  as  3  to  10.    See  p.  41  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report. 
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inevitably  meet  with  disappointment;  for  tbe  child  who,  by  careful 
educatiou,  baa  been  brought  to  answer  certain  simple  questions,  and 
who  to  your  first  inquiry  will  give  a  correct  reply,  will  yet  be  unable 
to  command  his  attention  suniciently  to  answer  the  second  ;  although 
a  few  moments  after  he  will,  if  the  question  be  repeated,  answer  it 
quite  correctly.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
power,  the  more  striking  does  this  inability  to  fix  tbe  attention  become, 
until  at  length  we  reach  a  point  in  which  tbe  perceptive  powers  also 
being  dull,  tbe  child  may  sil  for  hours  together  noticing  nothing.  It 
is  in  a  grade  above  this  that  we  meet  with  that  perpetual  restlessness 
so  characteristic  of  some  idiots,  who  are  constantly  in  motion,  examiu- 
ing  every  object  within  their  reach,  but  not  stopping  above  a  few 
seconds  at  any ;  and  this  mental  iiitirmity  constitutes  one  great  bar  to 
their  improvement.  The  habitual  indolence  of  the  idiot,  the  dislike  to 
exertion  of  any  kind,  bodily  or  mental,  is  almost  invariably  manifest 
io  all ;  and  its  existence  is  quite  compatible  with  the  restlessness,  the 
sort  of  busy  idleness,  which  I  have  just  mentioned  as  so  often  charac- 
teristic of  his  condition. 

Botli  of  these  evils  are  extremely  difRcnlt  to  combat  successful)}'-,  even 
with  the  best  endeavors,  so  longas  the  child  remains  at  home  with  his 
parents;  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  always  to  recommend  the  send- 
ing such  a  child  to  an  institution  specially  set  apart  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots.  Another  reason  for  this  course  is  furnished  by  the  circum- 
i^tance  that  the  imitative  faculty,  which  is  usually  very  strongly  marked 
in  the  idiot,  furnishes  one  great  mearjs  of  his  improvement,  while 
besides  there  are  many  of  his  moral  powers  which  cannot  be  brought 
out  except  in  the  society  of  other  children  of  his  own  age,  and  not 
diflering  too  widely  from  him  in  mental  power. 

To  obtain,  however,  all  that  is  possible  in  the  education  of  idiots,  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  ihey  should  be  classified  with  great  care; 
that  the  hopeless  idiot  should  not  be  associated  with  those  who  are 
capable  of  improvement;  that  insane  children  should  not  bo  inter- 
mingled with  the  idiotic;  and  that  children  of  very  different  degrees 
of  mental  capacity  should  not  be  thrown  together  at  their  work,  nor 
even,  without  much  care  and  oversight,  in  their  amusements.  Im- 
portant, too,  as  reading,  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  numbers  unques- 
tionably are,  the  time  at  which  it  is  expedient  to  teach  them  varies 
greatly  in  diflerent  cases.  Mere  verbal  memory,  too,  is  by  no  means  a 
fair  index  of  a  child's  mental  condition  ;  for  the  idiot  may  often  be 
taught,  parrot-like,  to  repeat  many  things  of  the  meaning  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  notion.  This  sort  of  acquirement,  too,  while  it 
exercises  but  very  little  influence  on  the  general  mental  condition, 
is  lost  very  speedily  so  soon  as  the  constant  teaching  is  interrupted, 
and  therefore,  though  not  without  a  certain  utility,  does  not  rank  by 
any  itieans  among  the  first  objects  to  which  tbe  attention  should  be 
turned. 

There  is  not  time,  however,  nor,  indeed,  have  I  tbe  experience,  to 
enable  me  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  subject  as  that  of  the  education  of 
idiots.  I  must  content  myself  with  having  pointed  out  to  you  the 
general  characteristics  of  their  condition — the  objects  towarda  which 
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your  endeavors  must  be  chiefly  turned  in  any  attempt  of  its  improve- 
ment. I  can  wish  for  notbing  better  than  that  before  long  the  labors 
of  others  shall  render  these  observations  of  mine  as  superfluous  as  I 
know  them  to  be  imperfect. 


LECTURE    XVI  L 

DiSKAeEB  op  TUB  Rerpiratobt  Oboaks — their  fraquenoy  aud  fatfility.^ — Pecaliarities  of 
the  respiratory  fnnction  in  enrly  life — causes  of  the  rapid  pulse  and  qniok  breath- 
ing in  infancy — feeblenegs  of  inspiratory  power,  and  consequent  tendency  to  col- 
lapse of  the  lung. 

Imperfect  Expansion  op  tbb  Lnsos — sometimes  congenital. — Appearance  of  the  InBg 
— influence  of  inllation  upon  it — Its  causes  and  symptoms. — Case  of  its  fatal 
termination — case  of  recovery  from  it. — Diagnosis  from  congenital  phthisis. — 
Treatment. 

Wk  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  diseases  of  those  two  grand 
systems  of  the  organism  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  motion,  the 
requisite  changes  in  it  are  effected,  and  the  animal  heat  is  maintained. 
Your  attention  was  lately  called  to  the  fatality  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  early  life  as  one  grand  reason  for  their  attentive 
study;  but  this  argument  is  still  more  cogent  if  applied  to  the  mala- 
dies of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  since  they  destroy  a 
far  greater  number  children,  and  occasion  a  mortality  almost  equal  to 
that  produced  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  digestive  systems  to- 
gether. It  appears,  imieed,  from  our  tables  of  mortality,  that  very 
nearly  a  third  of  all  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  are  due  to  the 
diseases  of  the  respimUtry  organs ;  while  not  above  one  child  in  four  dies 
under  that  age  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  above 
one  in  seven  from  those  of  the  digestive  system.' 

While  the  study  of  these  diseases  is  of  paramount  importance,  we 
meet  with  inducements  to  their  investigation  which  in  a  great  mea.'ure 
failed  us  in  the  case  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Peculiar  dilfi- 
culties  then  attended  us,  and  the  truth  was  veiled  in  so  much  obscurity, 

'  Table  showing  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  deatlis  from  different  canses  In  child- 
hood, in  the  metropolis,  as  oompared  with  6iibst5qiient  life.  [Dedaccd  from,  the  5th 
and  8th  Reports  of  the  Registrar-Oeneral,  for  1842  and  1S45.] 
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that  we  oflen  saw  it  but  indistiactly — sometimes,  perhaps,  altogether 
failed  to  perceive  it.  The  same  means,  however,  aa  have  enabled  us 
to  bring  medical  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  chest 
in  the  adult,  almost  to  the  state  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  still  stand 
us  in  stead  here;  and  care  and  patience  will  enable  ua  to  discover  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  in  an  infant  as 
in  a  grown  person. 

Nor  is  the  greater  facility  of  their  diagnosis  the  only  circumstance 
that  lightens  their  study,  but  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  attends  their 
investigation  which  we  often  missed  in  the  subjects  that  have  lately 
engaged  our  attention.  They,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  interesting 
pathological  studies:  we  stood  around  the  sick  bed,  and  watched 
nature's  struggles  with  disease  that  was  irremediable,  and  we  traced 
its  efiiicts  afterwards  as  we  examined  the  dead  body;  but  the  diagnosis 
of  the  affection  was  in  many  instances  but  the  sentence  of  the  patient's 
death ;  and  we  often  felt  that,  as  practical  physicians,  there  was  but 
little  for  us  to  do.  We  shall,  it  is  true,  meet  with  some  such  affections 
in  our  study  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  happily  they  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  those  which,  in  addition  to  much  that  would  interest  the 
mere  pathologist,  present  still  more  that  will  give  ample  scope  for  all 
the  skill  of  the  practical  physician. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  you  that  there  can  be  little  in  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  early  life  different  from  their 
condition  in  riper  years.  And  it  is  true  that  the  part  they  play  is  aa 
important  at  the  first  hour  of  existence  aa  in  the  most  advanced  old 
age,  and  that  their  structure  and  functions  undergo  no  such  changes 
as  we  have  noticed  taking  place  in  the  brain  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood; but  nevertheless  they  present  some  imporlaiU  peculiar  Hies  in  (Jie 
young,  with  which  you  must  be  acquainted  before  you  can  hope  to 
treat  their  diseases  with  success. 

The  condition  of  infancy  is  one  of  unceasing  development;  all  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life  have,  so  to  speak,  double  work  to  do — not 
merely  to  supply  the  daily  waste,  and  to  remove  effete  and  useless 
matter,  but  to  build  up  that  wondrous  edifice,  the  human  body.  It  is 
probably  in  great  measure  on  this  account  tliat  the  blood  in  infancy 
and  childhood  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  aud  that  the  lungs  vivify 
it  more  frequently  than  in  adult  age.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  estimate  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  grown 
person,  when  making  no  exertion,  at  75,  and  of  the  respirations  at  12 
in  the  minute.'  In  infants  not  above  a  week  old,  the  average  fre- 
quency of  the  respiration  is  39,  and  of  the  pulse  102  ;  but  the  former 
may  rise  to  8-1,  and  the  latter  to  140,  as  the  result  of  some  transient 
excitement  or  disturbance,  and  wholly  independent  of  disease.  Until 
the  sixth  year  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  continues  at  102; 
and  though  that  of  the  respiration  diminishes,  yet  it  does  not  fall 
below  30.    The  variations  between  their  maximum  and  minimum 


■  This  result  {a  afforded  bj  the  numerouB  and  oarefal  obflenratiooB  of  Professor 
VieronU:  see  his  article  Respiration,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbnoh  der  Pbysiologie, 
Part  12,  svo.,  Brunswick,  1S45,  p.  874. 


frequency  are  now,  however,  circumscribed  within  limits  which  groi 
narrower  as  the  child  approaches  manhood.' 

Although  the  rapid  pulse  and  quick  breathing  of  early  life  are  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  due  to  the  activity  of  the  vital  processes,  yet 
the  wide  variations  in  their  frequency  induced  by  very  slight  accidents 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  this  is  not  their  only  cauae^  but  that  both 
pheaomena  are  to  a  certain  extent  indications  of  the  infant's  weakness. 
This  suspicion  is  still  further  strengthened  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  each  expiration 
diminidhea  in  proportion  as  the  expirations  are  more  frequent ;'  so 
that  it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  not 
of  itself  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  process.  But  still 
stronger  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  adduced.  Animal  heat  is  generated 
almost  entirely  by  respiration.  If,  therefore,  the  activity  of  the  vital 
processes  were  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing,  the  new- 
born infant  should  be  warmer  than  the  child,  and  the  child  than  the 
youth.  But  this  ia  not  so,  for  M.  Roger  has  found,  as  the  result  of 
many  most  elaborate  investigations,  that  the  temperature  of  the  child 
at  six  years  of  age  exceeds  that  of  the  infant  of  a  week  old  by  more 
than  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit^  although  the  respiration  is  nearly  a 
fourth  less  frequent.* 

There  seems,  then,  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  rapid  breathing 
of  the  child  is  to  gome  extent  the  result  of  its  more  delicate  frame, 
rendering  it  unable,  at  a  single  effort,  to  inspire  as  deeply  as  the  more 
robust  adult,  so  that  it  is  compelled,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  its 
efforts,  to  make  up  for  their  comparative  feebleness.  Quite  in  keeping 
with  this  is  the  small  power  of  resisting  cold,  or  of  maintaining  an 
in<lependent  temperature,  which  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  early 
life.  If  the  young  of  any  warmblooded  animal  be  exposed  to  a  low 
temperature,  its  respiration  at  first  increases  in  frequency,  but  if  not 
soon  restored  to  a  warmer  atmosphere,  the  nervous  energy  that  should 
set  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  motion  becomes  still  more  depressed  ; 
air  enters  the  lungs  imperfectly,  the  inspirations  grow  less  frequent, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  body  sinks  rapidly  down  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Nor  is  this  all;  but  it  often  happens,  if  a  young 
infant  has  been  thus  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  especially  if  this  has 
been  done  before  the  respiration  had  become  jiroperly  established, 
that  no  subsequent  removal  to  a  warmer  atmosphere  will  suffice  to 
raise  the  temperature,  or  to  set  in  proper  activity  the  respiratory  process. 

But  not  merely  is  the  respiratory  apparatus  more  delicate  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult,  for  so  are  all  the  organs  in  early  life,  but  it  is 
feebler,  as  compared  with  the  work  it  has  to  do,  with  the  difficulties 

'  Tlie  cliief  aalbority  for  the  statements  in  the  text  is  tlie  valuable  essay  of  M.  Roger, 
De  In  Tt^mp^ratnre  chux  Il>8  Enr&nts,  8vo.,  Paris,  1844.  The  raori)  recent  researches  of 
M.  Seux,  Sur  lea  Maladies  dea  Knfanta  Notiveau-N^a,  Svo.,  Paris,  1855,  do  bnt  confirm 
in  the  inaiu  the  results  nlr«acl/  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the  wide  Tariationa  in  the 
freqnency  of  the  pulse  in  nt'W-born  infants. 

'  See  Vierordt'a  ex|>«riinenta  ou  this  anl>ject,  loo.  cit.,  p.  867. 

*  The  recent  reeearchea  of  I»r,  V.  Birensprunjs,  published  in  MflUer's  Archiv,  1851, 
p.  125,  do  not  confirm  the  above  slatBinunt,  but  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  invali- 
date it,  and  therefore  it  is  still  retained  in  the  text.    Bee  $  5  of  v.  lluruntiprang's  essay. 
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it  bas  to  overcome;  and  this  constitutes  a  most  important  peculiarity 
in  the  physiology  of  respiration  in  early  life,  and  greatly  modiSes  its 
pathology. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchinson'  have  shown  us  that 
in  the  case  of  the  adult  "  the  resistance  to  the  ordinary  breathing  force, 
independently  o£  the  elastic  power  of  the  lungs,  is  oqual  to  lifting  more 
than  100  lbs.  at  every  ordinary  inspiration."  The  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  which  present  this  resistance,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  thorax,  nearly  as  great  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult ; 
but  how  much  smaller  is  the  muscular  power  by  which  this  resistance 
is  to  be  overcome  I  You  see  proof  of  it  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  respi- 
ration of  a  young  infant,  which  presents  something  almost  of  difficulty. 
The  breathing  is  quick  and  short,  then,  afler  a  few  seconds,  there  suc- 
ceeds a  pause,  and  then  the  hurried  respiratory  movements  begin 
again,  while  the  slightest  disturbance,  or  the  most  trivial  excitement, 
will  at  any  time  raise  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations  by  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  minute.  This  respiration,  too,  is  almost  entirely  abdo- 
minal ;  the  chest  moves  but  little,  its  walls  are  but  little  expanded, 
and  the  ear  detects  in  the  respiratory  murmur  little  or  nothing  of  that 
clear,  loud  sound  which  is  so  characteristic  of  a  subsequent  period  of 
childhood,  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar  by  the  name  of  puerile 
respiration.  This  peculiarity  of  the  breathing  in  early  infancy,  to 
which  M.  Trousseau  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention,  is  another 
token  of  the  feebleness  of  the  inspiratory  power.  As  the  child  grows 
older,  and  its  strength  increases,  and  its  muscular  system  becomes 
more  developed,  the  chest  expands  with  each  inspiration,  and  the  faint 
respiratory  murmur  is  succeeded  by  the  loud  puerile  breathing,  which 
is  heard  as  the  air  enters  into  the  smaller  air-cells. 

The  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  however,  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  at  each  inspiratory  effort,  but  the  lungs  them- 
selves are  furnished  with  an  elastic  fibrous  investment,  processes  of 
which  dip  down  into  their  substance,  and  form  the  parietes  of  the 
different  lobules.  If  you  blow  air  forcibly  into  the  lungs  after  their 
removal  from  the  body,  the  resiliency  of  their  tissue  will  expel  a  large 
proportion  of  the  air  the  moment  your  effort  at  inflatation  is  suspended. 
This  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  then,  which  has  been  estimated  as  offering 
in  the  adult  male  an  obstacle  to  each  inspiration  equal  to  150  lbs.,  and 
in  the  female  equal  to  120  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is  constantly  tending  to 
empty  them  of  air,  and  constantly  resisting  the  introduction  of  more.' 
The  want  of  breath,  however,  puts  the  respiratory  muscles  into  play; 
the  man  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  and  by  this  effort  he  unconsciously 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  chest  and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs. 
The  new-born  infant  feels  the  same  want,  and  makes  the  same  effort, 

>  On  the  Respiratory  Fanctions,  in  vol.  xxiz.  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  TransactioM. 

'  The  investigationa  of  Professor  Donders  and  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  into  the  amount 
of  this  elaatioity  of  the  lungs,  though  carried  on  independently,  conduct  to  very 
•imilar  results,  the  former  estimating  it  as  equal  to  §ix  3^  avoirdupoia  per  square 
inch  as  a  maximum,  the  latter  estimating  it  on  the  average  at  Ibss  {)er  square  incli. 
Bee  the  researches  of  Prof.  Donders,  in  the  Nedtrland»che  Luncel,  Dec,  184!) ;  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrh.,  Dec.,  1850;  and  article  Thorax,  hy  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  Cyclopxdia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xiv.  p.  105S. 
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but  its  muscular  power  ia  smnll,,  and  its  inapirationa  are  often  so  feeble 
as  to  draw  the  air  in  some  parts  only  into  the  larger  bronchi,  while 
many  of  the  smaller  air-tubes  remain  undilated,  and  much  of  the  lung 
continues  in  ita  fcetal  state.  The  blood  being  thus  but  imperfectly 
aerated,  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  go  on  imperfectly ;  the  vitiu 
powers  languish,  the  inspiratory  efforts  become  more  and  more  feeble, 
the  temperature  sinks,  und  the  infant  dies.  But  not  only  may  this 
state  persist  as  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration  at  birth,  but  cold, 
or  the  want  of  sulTicient  food,  or  any  other  cause  that  impairs  the 
already  feeble  muscular  power  favors  ita  supervention.  As  the  power 
of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  impaired,  the  air  no  longer  penetrates 
into  the  lungs  so  far  as  it  once  did,  while  the  residual  air  is  gradually 
driven  out  of  the  pulmonary  cells  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  and 
portions  once  permeable  to  air  become,  in  the  course  of  time  altogether 
useless.  Or  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  resistance  to  the  entrance  of 
the  air  will  have  the  same  effect;  and  if  the  pouring  out  of  mucus 
into  the  bronchial  tubes  should  much  obstruct  them,  large  portions  of 
lung  will  by  degrees  become  emptied  and  collapsed,  the  dyspncea  will 
grow  urgent,  and  the  child  will  die  from  symptoms  such  as,  iu  the 
adult,  result  only  from  most  serious  structural  disease. 

The  possibility  of  a  large  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  re- 
maining useless  from  birth,  or  becoming  so  afterwards,  without  any 
serious  disease  of  these  organs,  ia  a  most  important  element  in  the 
pathology  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  warns  us  to  be  on  our 
guard,  during  the  course  of  various  maladies,  against  a  danger  which, 
in  more  advanced  life,  we  have  not  to  apprehend ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  teaches  ua  that  the  dyspnoea,  the  hurried  breathing,  and  many 
other  symptoms  which,  in  the  adult,  would  call  for  most  active  treat- 
ment, may  result,  iu  infancy,  from  simple  weakness,  and  require  stimu- 
lating rather  than  depletory  measures. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  ivijjtr/cct  expansion  of  die  lungs.  It  presents  itself  to 
us  in  two  diflferent  circumstances :— ' 

1st.  As  a  congenital  condition — a  more  or  le.sa  considerable  portion 
of  the  lung  never  having  become  penetrated  by  air,  but  having  re- 
mained in  its  fcBtal  state. 

2d.  As  an  acquired  condition :  portions  of  the  lung  which  once 
were  freely  traversed  by  air  ceasing  to  admit  it;  and  this  not  from 
alteration  of  structure,  but  from  a  simple  collapse  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Edward  Jtirg  gave  the  first 
clear  description  of  the  former  of  these  two  conditions,  to  which  be 
applied  the  rather  cramp  name  of  ateleJdasia,  from  artxifs,  imperfect, 
and  txraoif,  expansion.'  We  will  first  study  this,  since  it  is  the 
simpler  form  of  the  aflfection,  and  we  shall  thereby  obtain  a  clue  to 
the  understanding  of  the  second  form. 

'  In  Ilia  dissertation  De  pnlmonnm  vitio  organico,  kc.  Lips.,  1832;  and  sfterwards 
more  folly  in  his  work  Die  FiitaslQnge  im  gebornen  Kinde,  8vo.  GrimaiA,  1S36. 
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If  you  examine  the  body  of  a  new-born  infant,  or  of  one  that  has 
surviveil  its  birth  but  a  few  days,  you  will  sometimes  find  patches  of 
the  luuj;  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
tissue,  thus  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  an  uneven  appearance. 
The-se  darker  portions,  which  exactly  resemble  foetal  lung,  are  solid 
to  the  touch,  do  not  crepitate  at  all  under  the  finger,  and  sink  im- 
mediately if  thrown  into  water,  while  no  minute  air-bubblea  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  small  quantity  of  reddish  aerum  which  pressure 
causes  to  exude  from  their  divided  substance.  They  are  not  friable 
nor  easily  torn,  their  cut  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  closely  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  muscle,  and,  if  examined  under  a  lens,  the  pale  col- 
ipsed  air-tubes  are  seen  intersecting  their  substance,  and  scarcely 
"stinguishable  from  the  small  vessels,  which  are  almost  devoid  of 
jJood- 

If  air  be  blown  into  a  lung  some  lobulea  of  which  have  this  appear- 
ance, it  will  permeate  the  collapsed  air-tubes;  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
will  by  degrees  become  distended,  and  the  solid  lobules  will  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  lung,  will  acquire  the  same  color  and  con- 
sistence, and,  like  other  parts  of  the  organ,  will  float  in  water.  A 
single  inflation,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  this 
change  permanent,  but  the  moment  the  tube  is  withdrawn  the  air  will 
escape,  and  the  recently  distended  lobules  will  again  collapse,  and 
sink  below  the  rest  of  the  lung;  their  color,  too,  will  become  dark, 
though  less  so  than  before.  Even  if,  after  you  have  distended  the 
lung  to  the  utmost,  you  pass  a  ligature  round  the  bronchij  and  allow 
iho  lung  to  dry,  a  difterence  will  still  in  general  be  very  perceptible 
between  the  size  of  the  air-vesicles  which  had  been  inflated  by  your 
eftbrts,  and  of  those  which  had  been  distended  during  life  by  the 
natural  process  of  respiration. 

The  force  required  thus  to  distend  the  collapsed  portions  of  the 
lung  is  very  variable:  sometimes  it  requires  all  the  force  you  can 
possibly  exert,  and  continued  for  some  minutes.  If  the  child  had 
Burvived  for  several  weeks,  the  air  will  penetrate  only  very  imper- 
fectly into  the  collapsed  lobules,  while  in  some  parts  the  resistance 
will  be  greater  than  it  can  overcome,  and  the  most  forcible  inflation 
will  be  followed  by  no  effect.  The  situations  in  which  this  condition 
is  most  frequently  met  with,  are  the  languette  and  lower  edge  of  the 
upper  lobes,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and  the  posterior  part 
and  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobes;  and  inflation  restores  these  parts 
to  a  natural  condition  much  less  easily  than  it  does  any  patches  of  the 
same  kind  in  other  situations.  Whether  the  impermeability  of  some 
collapsed  lobules  is  owing  to  adhesions  having  taken  place  between 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  minuter  bronchi,  as  has  been  suggested,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  supposition  is  plausible,  and  microsco- 
pical researches,  according  to  which  the  bronchi  of  a  portion  of  col- 
lapsed lung  lose  their  lining  of  tessellated  epithelium,  lend  it  a  still 
further  degree  of  probability.' 

>  S«e  a  paper  on  this  aabject  bj  Prof.  Kostlin,  in  Schmidt's  J&hrbuoher,  1850. 
1,  p.  28. 
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It  is  usual  lo  find^  in  coanection  with  tliia  state  of  the  parenchynia 
of  the  Kings,  that  the  piilrnonary  vessels  contain  less,  blood  than  usual, 
that  tliii  foramen  ovale  is  unusually  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus 
but  very  imperfectly  closed.  If  the  child  have  survived  its  birth  but 
a  short  time,  the  brain  is  frequently  found  congested;  but, otherwise, 
there  is  often  nothing  observable  more  than  nntemia  of  all  the  organa, 
tojj;ether  with  a  general  state  of  atrophy.  Sometimes  bronchitis  attacks 
a  lung  thus  affected,  and,  besides  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  air- 
passages,  there  is  then  very  often  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
which  renders  the  contrast  between  the  collapsed  and  the  healthy 
lobules  less  striking. 

The  muses  of  this  condition  are  not  clearly  made  out.  Dr.  Jorg 
has  attributed  great  importance  to  precipitate  labor  as  a  frequent  cause 
of  its  occurrence,  and  has  suggested  a  somewhat  fanciful  theory  to 
explain  its  mode  of  production.  He  conceives  that  one  grand  use  of 
the  uterine  contractions  is  gradually  to  enfeeble  the  circulation  through 
the  placenta,  and  thus  to  induce  in  the  fcctua  that  h^soiti  de  respirer 
which  shall  excite  the  complete  establishment  of  respiration  iramedi- 
ately  on  its  birth.  If,  however,  by  the  very  rapid  course  of  labor,  the 
child  should  be  born  while  the  fcetal  circulation  is  still  going  on  with 
unimpaired  vigor,  the  want  of  air  will  not  be  experienced  by  the 
child,  and  its  attempts  to  breathe  will  be  leeble  and  imperfect.  It  is 
probably  better,  instead  of  indulging  in  speculations  of  this  sort,  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  that  when,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  the  establishment  of  respiration  at  all  has  been  attended 
with  difficulty,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  its  establishment 
will  never  be  complete,  but  that  some  lobules  only  will  receive  the 
air,  while  it  will  not  penetrate  into  other  parts  of  the  lung.  The  pro- 
bability of  this  occurring,  too,  will  be  still  greater  if  the  children  be 
weakly  or  ill-nourished  when  born,  or  if  they  be  exposed  soou  after 
birth  to  cold  or  other  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  such  as  are 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  respiration. 

Cases  in  which  ihis  condition  of  the  lungs  exists  usually  present 
the  history  of  the  child  having  been  apparently  stillborn;  and,  though 
resuscitated  after  a  time,  yet  still  continuinj,'  unable  to  utter  a  strong 
and  loud  cry  like  that  of  other  children.  Even  after  breathing  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  such  children  usually  appear  feeble;  and  though 
they  may  have  attained  the  full  term  of  foetal  life,  yet  they  can  scarcely 
suck,  although  they  often  make  the  effort.  An  infant  thus  afleoted 
sleeps  even  more  than  new-born  infants  usually  do;  its  voice  ia  very 
feeble,  and  rather  a  whimper  than  a  cry  ;  and  the  chest  is  seeu  to  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  dilated  by  the  res[)iratory  niovementii.  The  tem- 
perature falls,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  lips  grow  livid,  and 
often  slight  twitching  is  observed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  about 
the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  difficulty  in  sucking  increases,  the  voice 
grows  weaker  and  more  whimpering,  or  even  altogether  inaudible, 
while  respiration  is  attended  with  a  slight  rale,  or  an  occasional  cough: 
and  the  convulsive  movements  return  more  frequeutl_y,  and  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  face,  but  aflltjct  also  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties.    Any  sudden  movement  suffices  to  bring  ou  these  convulsive 
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seizures:  but  even  while  perfectly  still  the  child's  condition  is  not 
uniform,  but  it  will  suddenly  become  cotivul-sed  ;  and  during  this 
seizure  the  respiration  will  be  extremely  difficult,  and  death  will  seem 
momentarily  impending.  In  a  few  minutes,  howeverj  all  this  disturb- 
ance ceases,  and  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  child,  its  inability  to 
sack,  its  feeble  voice,  and  its  frequent  and  imperfect  inspirations,  are 
the  only  abiding  indications  of  the  serious  disorder  from  which  it 
snfl'ers.  But  the  other  si/rnp(oms  retarn  again  and  again,  till  at  length, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks,  the  infant  dies. 

But  I  will  relate  a  case  which  may  serve  to  impress  these  charac- 
teristics on  your  memory.  A  little  boy,  three  weeks  old,  was  brought 
to  me  at  the  Children's  Infirmary,  on  March  13,  1846.  lie  was  puny, 
emaciated,  with  a  cold  surface  and  bloodless  conjunctivae.  His  ftice, 
which  was  wizened  like  that  of  an  old  man,  was  occasionally  distorted 
by  slight  convulsive  twitches;  and  these  fits,  as  the  mother  termed 
them,  were,  according  to  her  account,  sometimes  much  more  severe. 
The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  and  it  alone  was  seen  to  move  during 
respiration,  there  being  hardly  any  lateral  expansion  of  the  chest. 
The  ear  applied  to  the  chest  heard  but  little  air  entering;  and  the  cry 
was  a  stifled  whimper,  in  which  none  of  the  inspiratory  sound,  the 
reprise  of  French  writers,  was  distinguishable.  The  child  sucked  with 
difficulty,  and  had  wasted  ever  since  its  birth,  though  no  diarrhoea 
existed,  but  the  bowels,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  tendency  to  consti- 
pation. 

The  chest  was  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  and 
a  mixture  was  given  containing  some  ammonia  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  bark.  Under  this  treatment  the  child  appeared  to  improve; 
it  began  to  breathe  less  rapidly  and  in  a  less  labored  manner,  and  ita 
cry  became  louder.  The  parents,  however,  were  miserably  destitute, 
the  mother  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  so  that  her  milk  afforded  but  a 
very  imperfect  sustenance  for  the  child.  From  the  beginning  of  April 
he  grew  less  well,  and  began  to  have  occasional  attacks  of  general 
convulsions,  in  one  of  which  he  died  on  April  26,  184G. 

On  examining  the  body,  large  portions  of  both  lungs  presented 
the  appearances  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic  of  their  im- 
perfect expansion ;  but  inflation  restored  them  to  a  crepitant  state. 
Some  patches,  however,  though  they  adniitted  air  and  assumed  the 
same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  lung,  yet  could  not  by  any  effort  be 
dilated  so  completely  as  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  open,  the  margin  of  the  valve  for  fully  lialf  ita 
circumference  not  being  adherent,  although  the  valve  was  suITicienily 
large  for  its  closure.  The  ductus  arteriosus  also  was  quite  permeable, 
although  of  considerably  less  calibre  than  during  fcetal  life. 

This  case  afibrds  a  very  goud  specimen  of  one  way  in  which  the 
affection  leads  on  to  a  fatal  termination;  but  sometimes,  and  probably 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  not  so  con- 
siderable, a  less  formidable  train  of  symptoms  usher  In  the  fatal  event. 
I  Convulsive  twitchings,  such  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  not  occur, 
I      nor  are  periodic  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms  observed;  but  the 
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ooagb.  It  socks,  though  with  difficulty,  but  it  loses  flesh,  the  bowels 
become  disordered,  and  medicine  is  unable  to  restrain  the  diarrhoea. 
The  unchecked  diarrhoea  increases  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion  of 
the  child,  which  dies  at  length  worn  out  and  wasted  to  a  skeleton 

Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  child  eventuall 
recovers,  and  it  is  then  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  dimi 
tion  in  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspn 
while  the  respiration  grows  by  degrees  more  equable,  and  the 
louder,  the  power  of  sucking  increases,  and  the  child  at  length  attains 
to  perfect  health. 

A  little  boy,  four  months  old,  was  placed  under  my  care  by  his 
mother,  who  informed  me  that  the  child  had  presented  in  some  un- 
natural position  during  labor,  so  that  manual  interference  was  required 
to  effect  her  delivery ;  and  whea  born  the  infant  appeared  dead,  aai' 
was  recovered  only  after  very  great  difRcuIty,  and  after  the  occurreni 
of  convulsions;  the  convulsions  had  since  returned  almost  every  da^ 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  occurred  several  times  in  the  same  day,  an' 
always  came  on  with  greater  frequency  by  day  than  by  night.  The 
attempt  to  suck  often  induced  them,  as  did  also  any  rapid  raoveraeni 
about  the  room,  or  any  sudden  change  of  posture.  During  the  fiis 
the  child  did  not  struggle  much,  but  he  always  turned  extremely  livid 
about  the  face  and  mouth.  No  fit  ever  lasted  longer  than  five  minutes, 
aud  during  the  intervals  between  them  the  child  seemed  pretty  well, 
except  that  he  often  sufi'ered  from  a  auflbcating  cough. 

He  appeared  tolerably  well  grown,  and  well  nourished,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  was  nearly  natural.  The  respiration,  how- 
ever, was  very  hurried,  and  was  almost  entirely  abdominal,  the  chest 
being  hardly  at  all  expanded.  The  cry,  moreover,  was  feeble,  and 
without  reprise.  There  was  a  considerable  want  of  resonance  of  both 
I  sides  of  the  chest  posteriorly,  and  deficient  entrance  of  air  into  the 

'  back  of  both  lungs.     Both  the  dulneas  and  the  scanty  admission  of 

i  air  were  more  obvious  in  the  left  than    in  the  right  infra-scapular 

^K        region,  and  some  mucous  rale  was  heard  in  the  former  situation. 
^^  The  child  was  placed  in  a  hut  bath,  and  an  emetic  was  given  it 

every  night;  the  chest,  both  in  front  aud  back,  was  rubbed  twice  a 
rm         ^^y  ^vith  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  face  was  ordered   to  bft^ 
|H        sprinkled  with   cold  water  whenever   any  threateniogs  of   the   fit^| 
^M        came  on.  ^H 

^g  At  the  end  of  five  days  the  child  was  better,  and  the  cry  loude^l 

though  without  any  distinct  reprise.     Small  doses  of  the  ferrocitrate 

L^        of  quinine  were  now  combined  with  the  other  remedies,  while  the 

^H        emetics  were  discontinued,  as  oa  some  occasions  they  had  appeared 

^M        to  excite  the  convulsions.    First  the  cry  grew  louder,  then  the  appear- 

^P        aace  improved  and  the  manner  became  more  cheerful,  then  the  cough 

"         was  less  troublesome  and  the  breathing  less  habitually  wheezing,  and 

at  the  same  time  the  chest  began  to  expand  more,  and  the  marked 

dulness  of  its  lower  parts  gradually  diminished.     At  the  end  of  fii 

weeks,  the  child  was  discharged  with  increased  flesh  and  invigoraU 

strength,  and  with  no  ailment  more  serious  than  a  slight  degree 

wheezing  respiration. 


ITS   PIAQN08I3    AND   TREATMENT. 

The  history  of  this  patient  may  serve  to  show  as  that  even  very 
serious  symploms  shoald  not  lead  U3  to  despair  of  recovery,  while  it 
illustrates  the  importance  of  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis  between 
this  affection  and  congenital  phthisis  (the  only  malady  with  which  it 
15  likely  to  be  confounded),  lest  we  either  cherish  unfounded  expecta- 
tions, or  discourage  hopes  that  might  reasonably  be  entertained. 

A  little  care  will  usually  suffice  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  affections,  notwithstanding  some  general  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them.  The  symptoms  of  the  imperfect  inflation  of 
the  lungs  date  from  the  infant's  birth;  but  it  scarcely  ever  happens 
that  tuberculous  disorganization  of  the  lung  is  so  extensive  in  the 
new-born  child  as  to  interfere  with  the  esUiblishment  of  the  respira- 
tory  function.  But  nut  only  do  not  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  appear 
so  early,  bat  they  likewise  seldom  advance  so  rapidly  as  those  of 
atelektasis.  Phthisis,  too,  is  not  from  the  beginning  attended  with 
the  same  debility,  nor  with  difficulty  in  sucking,  while  it  is  associated 
with  a  febrile  action  which  is  quite  wanting  in  atelektasis.  The  head 
symptoms  which  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  attend  the  imperfect 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  are  absent  in  phthisis;  while,  lastly,  auscultation 
would  furnish  some  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case:  in  the  one 
instance  there  would,  in  general,  be  simply  a  deficiency  of  air;  in  the 
other,  respiration,  accompanied  with  riles,  and  often  with  bronchial 
breathing. 

The  treatment  required  by  this  affection  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature  around  every 
child  in  whom  respiration  is  not  duly  performed,  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on;  and  the  power  of  generating  heat  being,  as  you  know, 
mach  diminished,  this  temperature  ought  not  to  be  below  70**,  and 
in  bad  cases  may  be  even  10"  higher.  Besides  attending  to  preserve 
this  warmth  around  the  child,  benefit  often  accrues  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  hot  bath  once  or  twice  every  day,  at  a  temperature  of 
100**  Fahrenheit,  to  which  mustard  may  be  added  to  render  it  more 
stimulating  to  the  surface.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  five  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  should  be  enveloped  in  hot 
flannels  immediately  afterwards,  to  prevent  its  taking  cold.  The 
back  and  chest  should  be  rubbed  twice  or  oftcner  every  day  with  a 
stimulating  liniment,  as  camphor  or  soap  liniment,  which  may  be  di- 
luted with  a  little  oil,  if  it  be  too  irritating  to  the  skin.  If  the  child 
be  very  feeble,  stimulants  may  be  given,  of  which  there  are  none 
better  than  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  or  ether,  or  the  spiritus 
ammoniffl  succinatns,  the  unpleasant  pungency  of  which  remedies  is 
concealed  by  milk  better  than  by  any  other  menstruum.  The  daily 
employment  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  has  in  some  instances 
oppeared  to  be  of  service,  not  merely  by  relieving  the  air-tubes  of  any 
mucus  that  may  have  accumulated  there,  but  by  inducing  several  deep 
inspirations,  and  thus  aiding  the  complete  establish  me  ut  of  respiration. 
As  the  chiM  improves,  the  more  directly  stimulating  medicines  may 
be  withdrawn,  and  tonics  substituted  for  them,  among  which  few  are 
better  than  the  extract  of  cinchona.'     It  has  the  great  advantage  of 


'  See  Formula  No.  3,  p.  56. 
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not  disordering  tbe  bowels;  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  any 
case  in  which  diarrhoea  is  likely  to  occur.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  bile; 
very  minute  doses  of  the  hydr.  c.  cretfi,  will  often  remedy  the  latter, 
and  the  use  of  a  soap  suppository  will  frequently  render  the  internal 
employment  of  any  purgative  needless.  The  child  should  be  put  to 
the  breast  unless  it  be  very  feeble,  but  in  that  case  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exhaust  its  strength  in  fruitless  attempts  to  suck.  It  will 
be  better  to  draw  the  breast,  and  give  the  child  its  mother's  milk  by 
means  of  a  spoon  or  from  a  buttle,  which  latter  plan  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  while  it  costs  the  child  but  little  effort  to  get  its  food,  we 
avoid  the  risk  of  its  forgetting  how  to  suck,  an  inconvenience  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  spoon  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Arti- 
ficial feeding  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  such  cases,  though  sometimes, 
if  the  child  be  very  weak,  it  may  bo  necessary  at  first  to  give  a  few 
drops  of  brandy  in  its  milk  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  patiently  persevered  in,  nor  must  the  supervention 
of  symptoms  of  an  apparently  acute  character  induce  too  wide  a  flevia- 
tion  from  it.  The  head  symptoms  in  particular  must  be  combated 
cautiously,  lest  by  too  great  a  solicitude  to  overcome  them  we  destroy 
tbe  patient  rather  than  the  disease. 


LECTURE    XYIII. 


CoiXAPftB  OP  Lcso  THAT  HAS  oscK  BEES  KXPArfDED — described  33  lobalaf  pneumonia 
hy  various  writers — Ha  cliaraciera — syjnptoms  aud  differenoo  from  true  pneumonia. 
— Obaervationa  of  Baillj  and  Legendre. — Is  not  to  bo  regarded  as  a  post-mortem 
occuTMnce. — Illustrative  cases. — Instances  of  its  occurrence  in  tlie  adult. — Simi- 
lar causes  tend  to  produce  it  at  all  periods  of  life — hence  very  frequent  in  old  age. 

ImvsATioN  OF  TUB  Ceu.clar  TissuB — its  diameters — reroarkable  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture tliat  attends  it — appearances  after  deatli^ — condition  of  deCfieut  expansion, 
or  of  collapse  of  the  lung,  noticed  bj  many  observers,  Ibougli  misiuiderstood  bj 
most,  is  probable  cause  of  the  induration  or  oedenia  of  the  surface. 


The  condition  of  the  lungs  which  we  were  occupied  in  examining  at 
the  la.st  lecture  is  of  importance,  even  if  regarded  merely  as  a  con- 
genital state,  the  result  of  nature  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish respiration,  and  to  fit  the  child  thoroughly  for  the  new  mode  of 
existence  to  which  it  is  destined  after  birth.  But  its  claims  on  onr 
attention  are  still  greater  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  causes  operating  after  birth, 
so  that  lungs  once  permeable  to  air  may  cease  to  admit  it,  and  death 
may  at  length  occur  from  apnoea  without  any  serious  structural  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Appearances  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  bad  long 
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attracted  the  notice  of  writers  on  diseases  of  cliiMren,  by  the  wide 
differences  which  they  pre.serite<l  froin  those  which  inflararnation  of 
the  luDgs  gives  rise  to  in  the  ailult.'  It  hud  been  observed  that  in- 
fants and  children  under  five  years  of  age  often  died  after  presenting 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  such  as  cough 
and  difficult  breathing,  together  with  more  or  less  extensive  dulneaa 
of  the  chest  on  percussion,  and  some  or  other  of  the  auscultatory  signs 
of  solidification  of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  these  peculiar  morbid 
appearances  were  especially  well  marked.  But  while  they  seemed  to 
prove  that  these  changes  in  the  lung  were  the  cousequences  of  pneu- 
monia, it  happened  not  infrequently  that  the  fever  and  ihe  pneumonic 
symptoms  underwent  a  great  abatement  before  any  sign  of  approach- 
lag  death  appeared,  or  that  children  who  had  seemed  to  die  worn  uut 
from  various  causes,  and  during  whose  lifetime  no  indication  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  had  existed,  presented  the  supposed  analotnicul 
evidences  of  ptiemnotiia  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  frequency 
of  occurrences  of  this  kind  led  to  the  assumption  that  pneumonia  was 
an  extremely  frequent  concomitant  of  almost  all  the  diseases  of  infiincy 
and  early  childhood;  that  this  pneumonia  was  very  often  latent  (iliat 
is  to  say,  that  it  did  not  manifest  its  existence  by  those  symptoms 
which  usually  attend  it);  and  lastly,  that,  owing  to  causes  which  were 
differently  slated  by  different  observers,  it  gave  rise  to  alterations  in 
the  lung  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  it  occasioned  in  the  adult. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  supposed  infantile 
pneumonia  led  to  its  receiving  the  appellation  of  lobular  pneumoM'a,  as 
expressive  of  the  fact  thut  it  did  not  attack  a  large  tract  of  lung,  or 
the  whole  of  a  lobe,  at  one  time,  but  that  it  uffected  isolated  lobules, 
which  might  be  seen  of  a  dark  color,  solid,  often  depressed  below  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  sinking  in  water  if  detached  from  the  healthy 
tissue  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  situated.  Sometimes  the  affec- 
tion wag  strictly  limited  to  a  single  lobule,  t!ie  boundaries  of  which 
could  be  exactly  traced;  and  though  it  often  happened  that  a  cluster 
of  lobules  was  thus  hard,  and  dark,  and  solid,  still  there  was  no 
gradual  shadingoff  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  parts;  bo  that  it 
was  evident  that,  in  whatever  way  the  disease  extended,  at  any  rate 
it  did  nut  advance  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue.  Sometimes  almost 
the  whole  of  one  lobe  was  thus  affected,  a  few  lobules  only  still  re- 
taining a  healthy  aspect,  and  crepitating  under  the  finger;  and  it  often 
happened  that  the  bronchi  leading  to  it  were  full  of  mucus  or  pus, 
while  at  other  times  there  was  marked  congestion  of  the  lung;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  congested  tissue  were  two  or  three  solid,  hepatized 
patches.  All  these  circumstances,  as  it  may  be  conceived,  variously 
modified  the  morbid  ajvpearances.  In  the  last  case  the  lobular  pneu- 
monia was  thought  to  be  becoming  generalized ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
inflammation  originally  limited  to  certain  lobules  was  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  extend  to  the  adjacent  tissues,  constituting  a  kind  of 

'  In  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur^fioal  Review  for  Ootober,  1853,  is  a  rery 
clear  and  interesting  sketch,  hy  Dr.  Willshiro,  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  with 
reference  to  pneumonia,  and  couditioua  of  tlxe  lung  resemblLag  it  in  earljr  life. 
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transition  state  between  lobular  anJ  lobar  pneumonia.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  difiereut  lubes,  the  whole  of  the  middle  lobe  oi'  the  right 
lung,  and  often  a  very  considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  one  or 
other  lower  lobe,  were  alao  sometimes  found  in  a  state  to  whicb,  among 
other  naniea,  that  of  carnifkaimi  was  applied,  on  a€ci.>iuji  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  muscular  tissue.  A  portion  of  carnified 
lung  showed  the  closest  possible  similarity  to  a  lung  that  had  been 
compressed  by  effusion  into  the  pleura.  It  was  dark,  tough,  solid, 
contained  no  air,  presented  a  smooth  surface  when  cut,  yieldeil  a  small 
quiiiitiiy  of  bloody  serum  when  pressed,  and,  indeed,  seemed  almost 
like  a  piece  of  flesh ;  in  all  which  respects  it  resembled  a  portion  of 
lung  liepatized  by  lobular  pneumonia,  and  differed  from  the  lung  of 
the  adult  when  that  has  been  rendered  solid  by  inflammation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  in  many  of  these  cases  during  tbe  life- 
time of  the  patient,  and  the  results  of  medical  treatment,  tended  to 
enbance  the  difficulties  which  the  above-described  nnatomical  pecu- 
liarities placed  in  the  way  of  referring  lobular  pneumuiiia  to  the  same 
category  of  affections  with  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult.  Venosoclion, 
leeches,  and  mercurials,  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  apparatus  in  ih© 
pneumonia  of  the  adult,  often  appeared  to  hasten  the  child's  death; 
blisters  rarely  effected  any  good,  and  the  l>lisLered  surface  often  showed 
a  remarkable  indisposition  to  heal.  On  the  other  hand,  emetics  and 
rubefacients  were  freq^uently  of  service;  a  stimulant  plan  of  treatment 
was  almost  always  necessary  at  an  early  period,  and  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  required  nearly  from  the  outset  of  the  affection.  The  rapidity 
of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  phj'sical  condition  of  the  luug 
was  another  peculiarity  which  rendered  the  nature  of  the  affeotion 
atill  more  obscure;  for  where  air  was  heard  entering  freely  on  one 
day,  none  would  be  perceptible  on  the  morrow,  but  percussion  of  that 
part  of  the  chest  would  yield  a  sound  of  complete  dulneas.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  happened  sometimes,  though  much  less  often,  that  dul- 
ness  was  succeeded  just  as  quickly  by  resonance  on  percussion,  and 
that  breathing  became  distinctly  audible  where  on  tbe  previous  day 
no  sound  of  air  was  to  be  heard. 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  iufluonce  of  a  name,  than  the 
fact  that  this  condition  of  the  lungs  should  have  been  described  by 
all  writers  as  lobular  pneumonia,  and  that  its  symptoms  should  have 
been  attributed  to  inflammation,  while  yet  it  was  evident  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  every  one  that  neither  in  its  progress  nor  in 
its  results  was  i;t  similar  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  adult, 
much  less  identical  with  it.  Having,  however,  once  been  called  pneu- 
monia, every  person  continued  to  call  it  so,  though  often  with  a  full 
recognition  of  its  peculiarities.  Even  the  close  resemblance  which 
the  lung  presented  to  fcetal  lung,  or  to  those  undilated  portions  which 
are  characteristic  of  alehMasis,  was  noticed  and  discussed  by  myself, 
and  by  many  far  better  observers,  apparently  without  a  suspicion  thai 
both  states  w^ere  identical. 

But  while  the  peculiarities  of  lobular  pneumonia  were  thus  gene- 
rally commented  on,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  should  have  bad 
recourse  to  the  experiment  of  iDflation  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution 
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of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  with  reference  to  its  nature. 
This  oversight  seems  the  mure  extraordinary,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  this  very  means  had  cleared  up  so  many  doubts  concerning  ap- 
pearances in  the  lungs  of  new-born  inftints,  which  had  once  been 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  in  the  foetus,  or  of  some  arrest 
of  development.  At  length  the  experiment  was  tried  by  MM.  Bailly 
and  Legendre,^  and  though,  as  in  the  old  tale  of  Columbus  and  the 
egg,  the  thing  seems  so  obvious  that  there  is  some  risk  of  our  under- 
rating the  merit  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  do  it,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  by  that  simple  means,  they  have  thrown  more  light  on 
the  affections  of  the  lung.g  in  infancy  and  childhood,  than  all  the  writers 
of  the  previous  ten  years  together. 

MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  slate,  as  the  result  of  their  observations, 
that  the  appearances  to  which  the  name  of  lobular  pneumonia  has 
commonly  been  given  are  in  reality  prodttcai  by  an  occlusion  of  the  pul- 
nutnan/  vesicles.  This  occlusion,  say  they — and  the  correctness  of 
their  opinion  is  now  universally  admitted — is  due  to  the  inspiratory 
power  having  been  inadequate  to  overcome  that  elasticity  of  the  lung 
which  I  described  to  you  in  my  last  lecture  as  constantly  tending  to 
empty  the  pulmonary  vesicles  of  air,  and  constantly  impeding  its 
entrance.  Coupled  with  this,  however,  there  is  another  cause,  the  full 
iafluence  of  which  had  not  been  recognized  till  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner,  of  Edinburgh,'  namely,  the  presence  of  the  secretions  in  the 
bronchi,  and  the  obstacle  which  they  present,  sometimes  at  one  point 
and  sometimes  at  another,  to  the  admission  of  air.  The  child  inspires, 
and  the  secretion,  which  it  could  neither  expectorate  nor  expel  by 
coughing,  closes  the  entrance  to  some  small  bronchial  tube.  With 
the  succeeding  expiration,  a  little  of  the  air  retained  behind  this  ob- 
stacle escapes,  and  on  the  next  occasion  a  little  more,  till  at  length, 
no  single  inspiratory  cflbrt  having  been  strong  enough  to  surmount 
the  obstruction,  while  with  each  expiration  the  quantity  of  air  behind 
it  is  lessened,  the  vesicle  collapses,  and  its  situation  is  betrayed  by  the 
small,  dark,  depressed  spot  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung,  and  felt  solid  or  nou  crepitant  beneath  the  finger. 

In  bronchitis,  where  this  secretion  is  abundant,  perhaps  excessive, 
the  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  which  thence  arises  becomes  in  the 
case  of  young  children  a  very  serious  source  of  danger,  and  the  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  collapse  of  the  lung  must  make  you  very  guarded 
in  the  expression  of  your  prognosis,  even  when  the  symptoms  do  not 
appear  to  be  formidable.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  congestion  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  gorged  vessels 
on  the  air-cells,  both  favor  their  collapse  and  impede  their  expansion.* 

But  besides  these  cases,  in  which  the  collapse  of  the  lung  becomes 

'  NooTelles  Becherclifls  sur  qnelqDes  Maladioa  da  Poumoa ;  in  the  Arch.  G^n.  de 
MM.,  Jan.,  F?v.,  Mftre,  1844. 

*  On  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Bronchitis,  ic. ;  repTinted  from  the  Monthly 
Jonrnal  of  ISr-O  and  18!>1. 

'  With  referencu  to  this  point,  there  are  aomo  conolnsive  experiments  of  JIM.  Ril- 
liel  .ind  Bartbez,  recorded  in  vol.  i.  p.  427,  note,  of  the  second  edition  of  their  work 
an  Children's  Diseases. 
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a  grave,  perhaps  even  a  fatal  complication  of  disease  already  existing, 
there  are  others  in  which  this  conditioD  occurs  independently  of  any. 
affection  of  the  air-passages,  and  destroys  life  suddenly  and  unex-' 
pectedly.  If  from  any  cause  the  inspiratory  powers  be  very  feeble, 
the  obstacle  in  the  air  tubes  need  be  but  very  slight  in  order  to  pro- 
duce collapse — need  certainly  be  nothing  more  than  may  be  presentee' 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  in  the  bronchi  of  their  natural  secre- 
ttoiis ;  wliile  in  some  instances,  such  as  the  one  which  I  will  now 
relate  tn  you,  the  eolUipse  of  the  lung  may  be  considerable,  though 
the  bronchi  may  contain  no  appreciable  amount  of  secretion. 

A  little  girl  was  attacked,  when  a  month  old,  by  very  severe  diar- 
rhoea, which  lasteil  for  three  weeks,  and  then  left  her  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  much  emaciated.  No  return  of  the  purging  occurred^ 
ami  tliu  child  lived,  thuugh  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  till  she  was 
five  months  old.  F«)r  the  last  five  weeks  of  her  life  she  was  under 
my  cure,  and  sometimes  she  seemed,  for  a  day  or  two,  a.s  if  she  were 
gaining?  strent^tli  and  might  recover;  but  these  signs  of  improvement 
were  never  of  long  duration.  Three  days  before  she  died,  her  breath 
rew  suddenly  hurried  ;    the  dyspnoea  was   not  attended    with  any 

ugh,  but,  ffom  the  time  of  its  coming  on,  the  child's  exhaustion 
increased,  and  her  res[.iiration  grew  more  rapid  until  her  death. 

No  organ  showed  any  sign  of  disease,  but  all  presented  a  most 
remarkable  degree  of  anosmia.  Two-thirds  of  the  upper,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  were  dark,  solid,  and 
non-crepitant ;  and  a  few  lobules  of  the  left  lung  presented  the  s.ime 
at>pearance.  Inflation  restored  them  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  the 
rest  cjf  the  lung.  The  bronchi  were  preieniaiu rally  pale,  and  con- 
tained no  secretions.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  why  the  child's  inspi- 
ratory power  grew  too  feeble  to  fill  the  lungs  at  one  moment  rather 
than  at  another,  but  few  will  doubt  that  it  had  become  so  just  at  the 
time  when  the  dyspnoea  occurred.  A  portion  of  the  lung  having 
become  collapsed,  the  elastic  ribs  tended  to  render  abortive  any  faint 
effort  to  draw  in  more  breath,  and  thus  the  vital  flame  went  out  for 
want  of  air  lo  feed  it. 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  this  condition  is  long  preceded  by 
indications  of  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory  functions, 
but  )'et  they  go  on  sufficiently  to  keep  the  machinery  of  life  in  mo- 
tion, till  some  trivial,  perhap.«>  some  inappreciable  cause — a  draught 
of  cold  air,  a  little  over-exertion,  the  horizontal  posture  too  long  con- 
tinued, the  customary  food  delayed  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  time — 
sinks  them  so  low,  that  they  soon  cease  forever. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  little  girl  ten  month.s  old,  who  had  lost  her 
mother  soon  after  her  birth,  and  had  been  indebted  to  a  stranger  for 
what  should  have  been  a  mother's  cares.  She  never  throve ;  her 
chest  presented  that  peculiar  malformation  commonly  called  pigeon- 
breast,  and  the  diaphragm  drew  her  yielding  ribs  inwards,  and  thus 
produced  a  circular  constriction  around  the  base  of  the  thorax.'     But 

'  A  Tory  interesting  explanation  of  the  meclianlsm  by  which  Ihia  deformity  of  the 
chest  is  produced  is  given  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  oj).  cit.,  7ol.  i.  p.  45. 
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though  she  was  a  backward  child,  and  though  her  respiration  was 
always  almost  as  abdominal  as  that  of  a  new-born  infant,  there  was 
no  definite  evidence  of  disease  till  she  was  nine  months  old.  She 
then  lost  flesh  rapirlly,  and  began  to  cough  without  having  had  any 
previous  catarrh.     Her  case  seemed  to  be  one  of  bronchial  phthisis. 

Four  days  before  she  died  her  breath  suddenly  became  much  op- 
pres.sed,  and  her  cough  far  more  aevere  than  it  had  been  before. 
The  dyspnoea  rapidly  increased,  but  her  cough  soon  became  less  fre- 
quent. A  few  hours  before  her  death  her  lips  were  quite  livid  ;  she 
^as  breathing  from  eighty  to  eighty-six  tiinea  in  the  minute,  the 
^ftbdorainal  muscles  acting  most  violently,  but  the  chest  being  scarcely 
[»t  all  expanded.  Auscultation  detected  nothing  more  than  some 
^rather  large  mucous  rale  in  the  lung. 

After  death  no  tubercle  was  found  in  any  organ,  but  large  portions 
of  both  lungs  presented  the  undilated  condition,  which  disappeared 
entirely  on  inflation.  The  bronchi  were  pale,  and  contained  very  little 
mucus,  but  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  greatly  distended  with  co- 
agulated blood,  which  its  thin,  pale,  and  flaccid  substance  had  evidently 
been  unequal  to  propel  with  the  requisite  vigor. 

The  imperfect  respiration  had  here  for  some  time  manifested  itself; 
the  vital  powers  had  long  been  feeble;  nutrition  had  been  ill  per- 
formed, and  the  heart  itself  had  shared  in  the  general  feebleness,  till 
at  length  the  secretion  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  mucus 
presented  an  obstacle  to  the  free  entrance  of  air,  which,  though  slight 
in  itself,  was  greater  than  the  child  could  overcome;  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  life  was  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  feebleness  of  the  inspiratory  power  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  result  is  the  same, 
liowever,  if  the  obstacle  be  increased,  as  if  the  power  be  diminished; 
and  hence,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  supervention  of  this  state 
of  lung  becomes  one  of  the  most  perilous,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  complications  of  infantile  bronchitis.  A  little  girl,  previously 
quite  healthy,  was  seized  when  tea  months  old  with  symptoms  of 
acute  bronchuis,  suffocative  cough  returning  in  paroxysms,  and  some- 
times followed  by  the  rejection  of  a  mucopurulent  fluid.  The  symp- 
toms throughout  did  not  seem  to  allow  of  depletion ;  but  ammonia, 
with  decoction  of  senega  and  tincture  of  squills,  and  other  expectorants 
of  a  stimulating  kind,  were  given  with  temf>orary  amendment.  The 
child  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have  undergone  any  marked  change, 
either  for  better  or  worse,  except  that  she  had  certainly  lost  both  Qeah 
and  strength,  when  coldness,  faintness^  and  exceedingly  labored  re- 
spiration, suddenly  came  on,  and  continued  till  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

A  few  recent  adhesions  were  found  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura.  The  trachea  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  mucopuruleDt  matter,  and  the  same  secretioa 
abounded  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  many  of  which  were  filled  by  it| 
while  nowhere  did  airbubblea  appear  intermixed  with  it.  There  wag 
some  congestion  of  both  laogs,  especially  posteriorly  ;  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  the  whole  of  ib^ 
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middle  lobe,  and  the  posterior  part  and  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe 
were   dark,  solid,  non-crepitant,  and    depressed  below  the  ad)ac.en|.. 
tissue.    The  same  state  existed  in  the  whole  inferior  third  of  the  uppeH 
lobe,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.    On  inflat- 
ing the  lung,  most  of  these  parts  were  restored  to  a  perfectly  natural 
couditiou,  but  some  patches  still  remained  less  dilated  than  the  other%l 
and  some  of  the  darker,  almost  violet  colored  portions  of  the  lower 
lobes  appeared  but  little  afli'Cted  by  it. 

But,  you  nnay  naturally  inquire  whether  any  occurrence  of  a  similaFj 
kind  is  ever  met  with  in  the  adult,  since  there  is  certainly  no  such 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  lung  in  childhood  as  should  render 
it  then  exclusively  liable  to  a  morbid  process  from  which,  in  all  other 
ages,  it  is  exempt,      My  own  experience  would    not  enable  me  to 
answer  this  question;  but  my  friend  Dr.  Baly  has  communicated  to 
me  the  particulars  of  three  cases  in  which  he  found  large  portions  of 
the  lung  in  the  adult  presenting  the  characters  that  we  have  beetti 
studying  in  the  child,  and,  like  it,  resuming  a  natural  appearance  on 
the  insufflation  of  air  into  the  bronchi.     The  palieuts  in  all  of  these 
cases  died  of  fever,  attended  with  dy.senteric  symptoms ;  and  for  some' 
days  before  their  death  were  in  a  slate  of  great  exhaustion,  such 
appeared  to  indicate  the  free  employment  of  stimulants.     In  two  in- 
stances, distinct  dyspntea  occurred  some  days  previous  to  death  ;  but 
though  the  chest  lost  its  resonance  in  the  situation  of  the  aflected 
parts  of  the  lung,  and  the  breathing  there  was  deficient,  yet  the  minute 
crejvitation  of  jmeumonia  was  not  detected  in  either  case,  but  merely] 
some  mucous  rule.     In  addition  to  extensive  disea.se  in  the  intestine%| 
this  collapsed  condition  of  portions  of  the  lung  was  found,  uncon- 
nected with  any  disease  of  those  organs  in  one  of  the  cases,  combined 
with  the  effusion  of  tenacious  mucus  in  the  bronclii  leading  towards 
the  collapsed  portions  in  a  second,  and  associated  with  true  pneumonia 
and  a  state  of  red  or  gray  hepatization  of  other  parts  in  a  third.' 

But  these  are  by  no  means  isolated  cases;  for  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  some  diseases  which  are  attended  by  much  depression  of  the  vital 
power,  this  collapse  of  the  lungs  were  by  no  means  unusual.  To 
adduce  but  one  illustration  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  M. 
Louis'  found  in  nineteen  out  of  forty  six  post  mortem  examinations 
of  patients  who  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  a  condition  of  the  lungs 

'  The  minute  accnraey  of  Dr.  Baly's  description  Indacea  me  to  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  one  of  Ibn  examinations,  as  be  allows  uie  to  extract  tbetn  from  bis 
oa8«  Lwok  :  "  No  effusion  ;  lungs  bealthy,  except  iu  loweriiiid  posterior  fourlli  of  righiJ 
inferior  lobe,  whitjli  is  of  a  darli,  pnr[ilu  color^  ia  rlepreH^eil  soaifjwbat  below  the  levelJ 
of  otbpr  parts,  does  not  crepitate,  feels  solid,  bat  flexible  and  tough,  almost  leathery,! 
and  sinks  quickly  in  water;  the  part  having  these  characters  is  distiuctljr  deQtied  by 7 
boundaries  of  lobulei.     The  whole  lung  being  iiittated,  the  part  juat  deneribed  receive* 
air  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  other  parts,  but  at  leiiglli  )»<cou)e!i  distended  lobule 
by  lobiilw,  and  asganies  tlie  8am«  pale  red  color  as  the  rest  of  the  luugs.    The  change, 
takes  place,  as  bail  been  stated,  lobule  by  lobule,  separate  iobuteii  appearing  suddenljpi 
of  the  paler  color,  not  merely  at  the  rnargius  of  the  dark  mns»,  but  aho  in  its  centre. 
On  cutting  throngh  the  lung.s  and  tracing  the  bronchi,  it  la  fnand  that  the  ramifiua- 
tions  of  those  tubes  which  go  to  the  dark,  contracte<t,  and  condeused  parts,  are  tilled 
ap  with  tough  mucUH,  frotn  which  those  g4^ng  to  other  parts  are  free." 

'  Itecberches  sur  la  Qastro-entSrite,  dvo.,  Paris,  1829 ;  tome  i.  pp.  3G1-364. 
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which  he  calls  "carnification,"  and  which  it  is  evident  (although  he 
did  not  try  the  effect  of  inflation)  was  ideiuical  with  the  state  so  fre- 
quent in  the  child.  He  describes  the  parts  thus  affected  as  of  a  deep 
purple  red,  having  lost  the  natural  suppleness  of  the  lung,  being  solid 
and  sinking  in  water;  they  were,  moreover,  tougher  than  healthy 
lung;  if  divided,  the  section  became  covered  with  a  reddish  fluid, 
perfectly  destitute  of  air,  while  the  tissue  neither  resembled  that  of 
healthy  lung,  nor  presented  the  peculiar  granular  appearance  charac- 
teristic of  lung  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.  More  recently,  too, 
Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  very  important  essays  on  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  bronchitis,  alreaily  referred  to,  has  mentioned 
this  condition  of  the  lungs  as  having  been  of  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  epidemic  fever  of  1847. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  lung 
was  merely  superadded  to  other  lesions  in  themselves  adequate  to 
occasion  the  patient's  death;  and  hence,  though  interesting  to  the 
mere  pathologist,  it  yet  loses  much  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
practical  physician.  But  it  will  not  seem  to  you  that  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  this  state,  if  it  should  appear  that  whenever  the 
power  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  much  diminished  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  its  supervention,  so  that  it  alone  may  be  the  cause  of  death  ; 
and  this,  which  I  have  put  hypothetically,  really  does  occur  in  old  age. 

The  term  second  childhood  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  expressive 
solely  of  the  decay  of  the  mental  powers,  by  which  the  evening  of 
life  is  ob.scured  and  made  like  the  twilight  of  the  mind  in  early  in- 
fancy, but  it  is  in  many  points  the  statement  of  a  physical  truth. 
Thus,  as  old  age  creeps  on,  and  the  nutrition  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
supply  the  waste,  the  respiration  loses  the  character  which  it  presented 
in  the  adult,  and  the  extremes  of  life  in  this  respect  present  a  close 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  grow  too  feeble 
to  dilate  it  fully ;  the  diaphragm  becomes,  as  it  was  in  early  infancy, 
the  principal  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
thorax  is  that  in  which  its  chief  eiilargement  takes  place.  The  ear 
applied  to  the  chest  no  longer  detects  the  puerile  breathing  of  youth, 
nor  the  clear  vesicular  murmur  of  manhood;  but  the  respiration  is 
coarser,  sometimes  almost  bronchial.  There  is  not  occasion,  as  in 
infancy,  for  more  rapid  breathing  to  maintain  the  high  activity  of  the 
vital  processes,  but  the  worn-out  machinery  needs  to  be  put  in  motion 
more  frequently  than  in  the  adult,  in  order  to  obtain  oxygen  enough 
to  support  existence;  and,  accordingly,  MM.  Hourman  and  Dechambrc' 
found  the  average  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  25i>  old  women  at 
the  Salpdtrii^re  to  be  21.79  in  the  minute,  while  in  some  whose  frame 
seemed  most  decayed  it  was  far  more  rapid.  Just  as  in  infancy,  too, 
BO  iu  old  age,  these  respiratory  movements  are  most  irregular.  Some- 
times the  parietcs  of  the  thorax  continue  for  a  long  time  motionless, 
and  then  there  succeed  a  series  of  rapid  movements,  while  at  other 

'  The  »boTe  facts  witb  respect  to  the  respiration  in  the  aged  are  derived  from  the 
interesting  pnpers  of  MM.  Uounnan  mul  I>eehaiiibre,  in  tlie  -IrcA.  d<  Mfd.  for  1835 
and  183(J.     S««  oflpeciallj  Ihu  niuuber  for  Nov.  1&35. 
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times  the  intervala  between  the  inspirations  are  irregular,  but  tho 
inspiratory  movements  are  of  the  same  intensity  and  duration.  Here. 
then,  without  pursuing  the  contparison  further,  we  have  ample  pr<x>r 
of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  physiological  condi- 
tion of  the  respiratory  function  in  early  life  ana  in  old  age.  Th< 
respiratory  organs,  too,  in  their  pathological  stale,  present,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  same  resemblance-  and,  aecordingly,  MM.  Ilourman 
and  Dechambre"  notice  a  state  in  which  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is 
of  a  very  deep,  sometimes  almost  of  a  blue  color,  or  nearly  black, 
non-crepitant,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface  on  a  section  of  it  beiny* 
miide.  The  lung  thus  altered  is  often  remarkably  tough,  almost  like 
Indian  rubber;  while  under  pressure,  a  viscous  fluid,  generally  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  containing  no  air-bubbles,  exudes  from  it.  The 
idea  of  inflating  the  lung  had  not  occurred  to  these  observers;  but 
they  remark,  that,  if  portions  of  lung  presenting  these  characters  be 
dried,  the  air-cells  have  a  tendency  to  reappear  without  having  under- 
gone any  other  change  than  a  well-marked  contraction. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  pathological  condition,  though  I  think 
not  longer  than  its  importance  demands;  because  we  shall  find  that 
in  some  form  or  other  it  presents  itself,  modifying  the  symptoms, 
determining  the  prognosis,  and  influencing  the  treatment  of  almost  all 
the  affections  of  the  lung  in  early  infancy. 

We  sliall  pass  to  the  study  of  some  of  these  diseases  at  the  next 
lecture ;  but,  hefure  doing  so,  may  notice  an  affection  about  whose 
nature  much  controversy  has  arisen,  but  to  which,  thanks  to  the  re- 
Bcarehes  of  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  we  may  now  assign  a  place  as 
one  of  the  results  of  the  imjierfect  expansion  or  subsequent  collapse 
of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  consequentlj  incomplete  performance  of  the 
respiratory  function.  Though  very  rare  in  this  country,  miiuration  of 
(Ju- cellular  tissue  is  extremely  common  in  the  foundling  hospitals  of 
the  Continent,  where  so  many  causes  contribute  to  depress  the  new- 
born infant's  feeble  powers.  The  children  in  whom  it  occurs  are 
usually  weakly,  not  seldom  permature,  and  its  first  symptoms  gene- 
rally appear  between  the  first  and  fifth  day  after  birth,  though  occa- 
sionally they  do  not  come  on  till  later.  In  many  instances  a  livid 
redness  of  the  whole  surface  is  obvious  from  birth  ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  circumscribed  hard  spot  on  one  or  other  extremity,  or  on 
some  protninent  part  of  the  face,  aa  the  end  of  the  ehin,  or  the  cheek 
bone,  is  tho  first  sign  of  the  commencement  of  this  .iffectJon.  Other 
spots  of  a  similar  kind  are  soon  discovered  on  different  parts  of  the 
surface;  and  the  body  generally,  and  the  hardened  spots  in  particular, 
are  found  to  present  a  temperature  much  below  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  body.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  M.  Koger's  researches,'  that  a 
general  reduction  of  the  temperature  precedes  the  induration,  or,  at 
least,  exists  in  a  very  marked  degree,  while  the  induration  is  still  ex- 
tremely slight.     Sometimes  too  tho  premonitory  loss  of  temperature,' 

•  Op.  cit.,  Mara,  183fi.  p.  272.  «  Op.  cil.,  pp.  124-161. 

*  Horvienx,  Sor  TAlgidit^  progressiTe  dea  Noarenox-N^,  in  Arch.  G£n.  de  M6d., 
Nov.  1855. 
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may  be  perceived  in  weakly  children  without  being  succeeded  by  the 
appearance  of  spots  of  induration.  Tliis,  however,  is  exceptional,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  the  sinking  of  the  temperature  and  tlie 
extension  of  the  induration  advance  together,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
surface  may  eventually  fall  from  100°  to  90°,  80°,  or  even  lower.  If 
the  induration  become  very  extensive,  it  affects  the  integuments  of 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  and  the  body 
feels  cold  and  stiff,  as  though  it  were  frozen. 

This  condition  is,  as  might  be  expected,  attended  %vith  great  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  and  with  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
emaciation.'  Children  suffering  from  it  are  extremely  weak,  often 
too  weak  to  suck  ;  their  pulse  is  very  small,  their  respiration  abdo- 
minal, and  their  cry  is  faint  and  whimpering,  wholly  unlike  that  of  a 
heakhy  infant.  In  sotne  of  the  worst  cases,  too,  a  bloody  fluid  is 
discharged  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  If  the 
indurated  parts  be  punctured,  a  small  quantity  of  reddiish  serum 
escapes  from  them,  though  generally  without  much  diminution  of 
their  previous  hardness. 

If  the  induration  be  at  all  general,  death  almost  invariably  takes 
place  ;  and  so  great  is  the  fatality  of  the  affection,  that,  including  even 
slight  cases,  five-sixths  of  those  children  who  are  attacked  by  it  in  the 
ho.«pit-als  of  Paris,  die.  In  very  slight  cases,  however,  if  the  infant  be 
at  once  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  recovery  need  not  be 
despaired  of. 

The  hardness  of  the  surface  still  persists  after  death,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  peculiarity  in  the  effused  serum,  or  of  any  sign  of  active 
disease,  left  writers  generally  in  much  perplexity  as  to  its  cause.  The 
venous  system  is  usually  found  gorged  with  Iluid  blood,  and  this  con- 
gestion is  often  apparent  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  well  as  in  tliose  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver.  Both  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  also  frequently  contain  a  quantity  of  serum,  often  tinged 
with  blood — effusions  which  are  evidently  of  a  passive  nature,  since 
they  are  unattended  by  any  trace  of  inflammation  either  of  the  pleura 
or  peritoneum.  None  of  the  viscera  present  any  morbid  appearances 
of  half  so  much  importance  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  lungs, 
a  very  great  part  of  which  displays  those  changes  to  which  your 
attention  has  already  been  directed  as  characteristic  of  their  deficient 

pansion.*    This  condition  of  the  lungs  had  been  noticed  and  most 

•  In  »  paper  by  M.  KIsSLsser,  of  Stuttgard,  reprinteil  in  the  Archives  de  Mi^dtcine  for 
[aj,  1853;  from  tho  Archiv  f,  pht/»iolog.  ijeilkitndf,  are  sovae  very  interesting  fads 
with  referenca  to  llie  loss  of  weight  in  tlie  course  of  lliia  afTention.  Tho  averagti  loss 
of  Weight  in  ii3  fatal  cases,  was  |  of  a  pound  ;  the  extremoH  each  wtiy  buiug  six  ounces 
and  two  pnunch. 

'  The  observations  of  J.  A.Tropcon,  5n  his  dissertation  "  Sur  la  maladn'connue  sous 
le  iioin  d'eadnrcisst'iiiKnt  da  tissu  cellulaire,"  4to.  Paris,  1814,  are  eapecinUy  rnniark- 
tb!t',  siuce  ho  not  only  dtwcriboii  with  accoracy  the  physical  comlitiou  of  the  lung«i, 
but  evrn  tried  tho  experiuieiit  of  iiillating  them,  in  ord«r  to  prove  tliat  they  were  not, 
•5  Jind  been  erroneonsly  Huppoaed,  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  He  says — "J'ai  itisufB6 
ensnite  de  I'air  dana  les  poituiona  pnr  la  tracli^e,  aussitcit  la  couleur  noiru  qui  (Jtait  & 
leur  hasp  s'est  ohangfe  en  une  couleur  rouge  claire,  laijUf  Ite  »iV?t  ftendne  An  prothe  on 
prociiK  k  utti&a.r«  ([lie  je  cmslinuaia  cea  inaufflatioua."  After  r<>ni»virg  a  ligature  Uliiuh 
b«  had  applied  arouud  the  veins,  and  allovriog  the  escape  of  tho  blood  with  which  the 
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carefully  described  many  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
attendants  on  induration  of  the  cellular  tisaue.  It  was  thought  by 
some  of  those  who  described  it  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia ;  while 
other  observers,  justly  insisting  on  the  absence  of  the  other  effects  of 
infliunmation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  yet  drew  the  attention  of 
pathologists  too  much  away  from  the  chest,  where  the  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  affection  was  to  be  found, 
bad  they  but  known  how  to  use  it.  We,  however,  are  aware  that 
those  appearances  once  thought  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  are  in 
reality  due  to  the  unexpanded  condition  of  the  lung;  and  we  can 
understand  how  it  may  happen,  if  children  be  exposed  to  cold  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  then  transferred  to  the  ill-ventilated  wards  of 
a  foundling  hospital,  and  there  fed  with  food  far  other  than  that  which 
nature  destined  for  them,  that  respiration  may  be  but  very  imperfectly 
established  ;  that  their  temperature  may  consequently  fall,  and  the 
blood  flowing  in  part  through  the  unclosed  foetal  passages  may  stag- 
••nate  in  its  course,  may  give  rise  to  passive  elTusions  into  the  great 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  to  an  anasarcoua  swelling  of  the  surface. 
There  arc,  it  is  true,  some  peculiarities  in  this  form  of  oedema,  but 
not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  above  explanation  of  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  due. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  implies  the  removal  of  every  cause 
likely  to  induce  it.  ITence  warmth  stands  foremost  both  as  a  curative 
and  as  a  preventive  measure.  The  warm  bath  may  be  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  raising  the  child's  surface  to  a  proper  temperature,  pro- 
vided its  extreme  weakness  do  not  contraindicate  that  measure. 
Gentle  friction  with  warm  oil  is  a  means  which  has  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  with  advantage.  The  child  should  be  nourished  with  brea.st 
milk,  even  if  it  be  too  feeble  to  suck,  and  stimulants,  of  which  white 
wine  whey  is  a  very  good  one,  will,  in  many  instances,  be  needed. 
Defective  respiration  being  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  symptoms, 
the  main  principles  of  all  your  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  have 
already  been  laid  down  for  your  guidance  in  cases  of  atelektasis  of  the 
lung;  and  these  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

I  should  have  said  more  about  this  affection,  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment, if  it  were  one  with  which  you  were  likely  to  meet  often  ;  but, 
in  consideration  of  its  extreme  rarity  in  this  country,  I  may,  pcrhapa, 
be  excused  for  passing  it  over  with  this  cursory  notice. 

heart  and  lungs  wero  gorged,  he  resumed  the  inflation  of  the  lnng:s,  and  "  les  organes 
de  la  rcgpirntion  ont  6t6  prusrjne  de  snite  dans  nn  ^tat  abHolnment  natnrel,  et  aussi 
b«aux  que  ceux  que  I'on  voit  pendas  devant  nos  boneheriea." — pji.  37,38. 

It  seeiBH  strange  that  neither  M.  Troccon  nor  aabsequent  obaervers  perceived  the 
fall  bearing  of  these  ezperim«ata  till  similar  ones  were  instituted  b/  HM.  Bailly  and 
Legendre. 


LECTURE  XIX. 


'hirt.AKMAToiiT  ApFEiTioss  OF  TUB  Rkspikatiiky  KLvchios  Mbmbbank— comparalive  rarity 
of  cAtarrh  during  tlie  first  weeks  or  life — Coryza — simple  and  psendo-meinbroTions, 
or  malignaut — ratnrrli,  causes  adding  to  ita  iuiportance  in  earlj  life — its  treat- 
ment— danger  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Post-mortem  appearances  of  Bronchitis — redness  of  the  membrane — nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  bronchi — dilatation  of  tlieir  cavity. — Extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  lining  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  producing  vesicular  bronchitis. 

State  of  the  lungs  in  bronchitis — freqaoncy  of  congestion — carnitication  of  some  lobules 
— possible  e^ension  of  inflammation  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  producing  lobular 
pneumonia — supparation  of  these  patches,  producing  vomicn. 

Although  two  lectures  have  already  been  devoted  to  the  pathology 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  yet,  until  to-day,  we  have  not  beeu  able  to 
commence  the  study  of  their  special  diseases. 

They  may  be  divided  into  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  inflamma- 
tory, the  nervous,  and  those  which  result  from  murbid  deposits.  We 
will  examine  these  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  them. 

At  every  age  injhmmatory  nff^ctmis  of  the  respimtory  mucous  meni- 

one  exceed  all  others  in  frequency ;  and  even  when  the  pulmonary 
lubstance  becomes  eventually  involved,  it  is  often  by  the  extension 
to  it  of  mischief  which  began  in  the  mucous  membrane.  But  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  this  is  pre-enoinently  the  case,  for  the  delicate 
and  highly  vascular  lining  of  the  respiratory  organs  resists  but  feebly 
the  influence  of  noxious  impressions  from  without,  while  it  sympa- 
thizes most  acutely  with  many  morbid  processes  within. 

This  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  in  childhood  renders  its  disorders  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  while  we  are  compelled  to  study  closely  the  signification 
of  symptoms  that  may  betoken  disturbance  from  such  various  causes. 
Something  of  this  sympathy  with  the  allections  of  other  parts  exists 
even  in  the  adult,  as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the  cough  that  attends 
upon  affections  of  the  liver;  but  in  the  child,  tlio  sympathetic  disorder 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  vastly  more  frequent;  and 
nurses,  taught  by  experience,  will  speak  to  you  about  a  tooth  cough, 

stomach  cough,  a  worm  cough ;  while  you  will  soon  find  for  your- 
selves that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  seldom  affected  without 
that  of  the  respiratory  ajyparatus  suffering  too. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  to  which  Professor  JiJrg,  of  Leipsic,' 
was  the  first  person  to  call  attention,  that  this  extreme  susceptibility 
of  the  lining  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
degree  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  life  as  it  does  afterwards. 
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The  exposure  of  an  infant  two  or  three  weeks  old  to  a^ow  teni| 
ture,  or  to  a  vitiated  air,  will  be  followed  by  disturbance  of  the  fuu^ 
tion  of  the  liver,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice;  or,  perhaps,  by  such 
depression  of  the  muscular  power  as  to  render  the  child  incapable  of 
taking  a  full  insjiiration,  so  that  its  lungs  collapse,  and  it  dies  from 
disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  without  the  cough  or  bron- 
chitic  symptoms,  which  would  not  fail,  if  it  were  a  little  older,  to 
announce  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  lubes. 
Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  the 
generally  feeble  vitality  which  renders  the  lining  of  the  bronchi  less 
susceptible;  just  as  that  of  the  intestine  abo  seems  to  be  at  the  same 
period  ;  since,  while  cunstipation  is  frequetit,  diarrhoea  is  comparatively 
rare  during  the  first  two  months  of  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the   narea,  however,  has  not,  by  an 
means,  this  insensibility,  and  conjza  is  an  aiTection  n^ust  frequent,  a 
most  important,  during  the  first  two  months  of  life,  w;hcn  the  othi 
forms  of  catarrh  are  comparatively  rare. 

This  aflection,  in  its  most  frequent  form,  is  a  source  of  discomfort 
rather  than  of  danger.  Its  most  prominent  .symptom  has  giveu  rise 
to  its  vulgar  name  of  "the  snuffles;"  for,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nnres  being  swollen,  the  child  is  no  longer  able  to  breathe  through  its 
iiose  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  but  is  com})elled  to  breathe  likewise  through 
its  mouth,  and  its  difficult  inspirations  are  attended  by  a  peculiar 
snuffling  noise,  which,  during  sleep,  sometimes  amounts  to  a  complete 
snore.  As  in  common  catarrh,  the  secretion  from  the  membrane  is 
at  first  suppressed,  afterwards  it  flows  in  an  increased  quantity,  and 
then,  at  length,  it  is  altered  in  character,  and  becomes  thicker  and 
puriform;  and  then  it  sometimes  dries  and  forms  crusts  about  the 
nostrils,  which  interfere  greatly  with  free  respiration,  and  cause  the 
child  much  annoyance.  At  the  outset,  there  is  often  a  degree  of  heat 
of  skin  and  febrile  disturbance,  but  these  symptoms  soon  subside,  and, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  snuffling  respiration,  the  child  seems  quite 
welt.  If  the  attack  be  more  severe,  however,  it  may  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  suffering,  for,  if  respiration  through  the  nose  be  very  much 
impeded  or  altogether  prevented,  the  child  is  rendered  unable  to  suck, 
and  so  soon  as  it  has  seized  the  nipple  and  begun  to  draw  the  milk, 
it  is  compelled  to  leave  it,  in  a  state  of  threatening  suffocation.  Its 
distress,  too,  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that,  its  mouth 
being  constantly  kept  open  in  order  to  breathe,  the  tongue  and  throat 
become  extremely  dry,  and  deglutition,  even  when  the  child  is  fed 
with  a  spoon,  is  often  attended  with  dilTicuhy.  Any  such  severity  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  very  unusual,  though  such  cases  do  sometimes 
occur,  and  even  prove  fatal;  tlic  difficulty  of  breathing  and  sucking, 
together,  wearing  out  the  patient.  When  this  event  occurs,  something 
more  seems  to  exist  than  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  since  it  either  secretes  a  very  tenacious  mucus  in  extreme 
abundauce,  or  becomes  coaled  with  false  membrane,  which  sometimes 
extends  even  to  the  tonsils  and  palate.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually 
associated  with  extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  have 
received,  on  this  account,  the  name  o{ coryza  maliyna.    In  the  Found- 
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ling  Hospitfcls  of  the  Continent,  this  malignant  coryza  is  not  very 
uncommon.  1  have  never  but  once,  however,  seen  anythini^  approach- 
ing to  it  in  severity,  except  where  it  has  occurred  as  a  complication 
of  scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  In  that  instance,  which  itself,  perhaps, 
might  not  improperly  be  regarded  a.s  one  of  diphtheria,  a  little  boy, 
six  months  old,  was  brought  to  rae  on  the  '25th  October,  1842.  His 
health  had  been  good  until  the  20th,  when  he  became  hoarse;  on  the 
22d,  this  hoarseness  had  much  increased,  and  he  became  unable  to 
Buck,  since  which  time  he  had  continued  to  grow  worse.  When  I 
saw  him  his  skin  was  warm,  face  rather  flushed,  eyes  watering,  and  a 
thick,  ropy  mucus  obstructed  his  nostrils.  lie  cried  with  a  suppressed, 
but  squeaking  voice,  and  breathed  with  a  pecuJiar  whee/itig  noise, 
though  air  entered  the  che<it  unattended  by  any  rale.  The  child  was 
unable  to  suck,  and  even  when  he  drank  from  a  cup  the  fluid  often, 
returned  through  his  nose.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  was  very  red, 
and  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  were  especially  so.  The  mouth  was 
full  of  an  extremely  tenacious  mucus,  which  it  was  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  out  with  the  hand. 

A  saturated  solution  of  alum  was  injected  up  the  nostrils,  with  great 
relief  to  the  child,  the  secretion  from  the  nares  growing  more  decidedly 
puriform,  but  less  adhesive ;  and  the  child  became  able  to  suck  a  little. 
On  the  28tl),  however,  the  child's  powers  seemed  much  depressed  ;  it 
sucked  eagerly,  for  the  secretion  from  the  nose  had  become  almost 
watery,  but  it  swallowed  with  much  difficulty.  A  layer  of  false  mem- 
brane of  a  yellowish-white  color  had  now  appeared  on  the  soft  palate 
•nd  back  of  the  hard  palate  and  on  the  tonsils. 

A  lotion  of  three  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water 
was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  a  mixture  of  the  extract  of 
bark  with  amtnonia  was  given  every  six  hours.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember the  child  was  belter,  could  both  swallow  and  suck  well,  and 
the  false  membrane  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  mutith;  but  the 
palate  was  still  red,  and  presented  some  broad  superficial  patches  of 
ulceration.  Tlie  subsequent  recovery  was  tardy,  but  the  immediate 
danger  was  ovar,  and  no  relapse  occurred. 

The  simple  coryza  calls,  as  I  have  already  observed,  for  but  little 
trcQlmait,  and,  indeed,  treatment  appears  to  exert  but  little  influence 
over  it.  It  is  desirable,  however,  if  there  be  much  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, that  the  child  be  taken  from  the  breast,  though  it  may  still  bo  fed 
with  its  mother's  milk  by  means  of  a  spoon,  since  the  fruitless  effarta 
to  suck  aggravate  its  sufferings,  and  should  therel'ure  be  prevented. 
If  heat  of  skin  and  other  indications  of  fever  attend  its  onset,  .some 
mild  diaphoretic  medicine,  with  a  few  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  may 
btj  given :'  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  tbe  bowels,  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  infant  will  be  found  again 
breathing  quietly,  and  the  disease  will  have  subsided.     As  tbe  secre- 
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lion  becomes  thicker,  care  must  be  taken  to  pregrent  its  accumulating 
and  drying  at  the  opening  of  the  nostrils,  by  which  it  would  cnus 
serious  discomfort  to  the  child.     In  the  malignant   variety  of  thj 
disease  local  as  well  as  general  treatment  becomes  necessary.     The 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  the  narea  must 
combated  by  injections  of  alum  or  nitrate  of  silver  while  the  condition 
of  the  fauces  must  be  watched  aa  narrowly  as  that  of  the  naresi,  andj 
similar  applications  must  be  made  to  them  on  the  appearance  of  anj 
unusual  redness  there,  since  such  increa.so  of  vascularity  is  only  the 
first  stage  of  that  process  which  would  issue  in  the  exudation  of  false 
membnuie.     At  the  same  time,  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  will] 
be  called  for,  and  care  will  be  needed  to  insure  the  child's  taking  a^ 
proper  quantity  of  nutriment,  since  its  powers  of  sucking  and  deglu- 
tition will  in  all  probability  both  be  impaired. 

Cases  are  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  coryza,  though  not  of  a 
severe  kind,  is  troublesome  by  its  continuance  for  weeks  together. 
This  chronic  coryza  is,  I  believe,  almost  always  connecteil  with  a 
syphilitic  taint.  I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with  it  when  there 
were  not  above  one  or  two  spots  of  copper-colored  eruption  to  mark  ^ 
its  character;  and  a  few  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice  infl 
which  no  positive  evidence  of  venereal  taint,  either  past  or  present, 
could  be  obtained,  but  which  nevertheless  got  well  under  tho  use  of 
small  (loses  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta. 

With  the  increasing  age  of  the  infant  there  is  a  growing  liability  le 
caiarrfi,  and  during  the  period  of  dentition  the  susceptibility  of  tha] 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  appears  to  have  attainec 
its  maximum.  Slight  variations  of  temperature  now  induce  catarrhal 
seizures;  or  even,  independently  of  any  such  exciting  cause,  the  mere] 
approach  of  a  tooth  towards  the  surface  of  the  gum  often  gives  rise  toj 
its  symptoms  which  subside  when  the  source  of  irritation  ceases.  Sucl 
attacks  often  alternate  with  attacks  of  diarrhcea,  or  t!ie  two  co-exist;" 
the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  pre- 
dominating at  one  time,  those  of  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  mem- ™ 
brane  at  another.  The  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  affection^ 
seems  much  to  depend  on  atmospheric  causes;  and  children  who,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June^  July,  August,  and  September,  would  sufl'er 
from  diarrhoea,  will  in  precisely  similar  circumstances  in  the  earlier 
months  of  spring,  or  the  later  months  of  autumn,  sufFer  from  catarrh. 
From  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  these  two  great  raucous  surfaces 
arises  a  large  proportion  of  the  ailments,  and  many  even  of  the  serious 
diseases  of  infancy.  Morbid  as  well  as  reparative  processes  go  on 
most  rapidly  in  early  life;  the  flux  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  attende<J 
by  dysenteric  symptoms;  the  catarrh  of  to-day  may  to-morrow  hav< 
put  on  the  grave  features  of  acute  bronchitis. 

Now  these  two  circumstances  taken  together — the  extreme  suscep-! 
tibility  of  tho  respiratory  mucous  mcmbranCj  and  the  rapidity  witbj 
which  its  trivial  disorder  sometimes  becomes  a  grave  disease — give  toJ 
the  catarrhal  aftcctions  of  infancy  an  importance  such  as  in  more  ad-j 
vajiced  life  they  do  not  possess.  This  importance,  too,  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  tendency  of  the  lung  to  become  collapsed  when  the 
entrance  of  air  into  iia  minuter  cells  is  impeded  even  by  a  compara- 
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lively  trivial  cause;  while  in  other  cases,  or  even  in  connection  with 
the  collapsed  condition  of  the  Iwng,  the  inflammatory  process  may 
invade  the  pulmonary  cells  and  the  general  tissue  of  the  lung,  and 
that  which  had  seemed  a  slight  cold  may  grow  to  a  dangerous  bron- 
chitis, or  a  still  more  dangerous  pneumonia. 

Of  catarrh  itself  and  its  general  characters  little  need  be  said.  Allow- 
ing for  the  diflference  between  the  ages  of  the  patients,  its  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  Sneezing,  and  running  at  the  eyes  and 
nose,  and  cough,  a  hot  skin  and  quickened  pulse,  attend  it.  In  some 
children  the  febrile  disturbance  with  which  even  a  common  attack  of 
cold  sets  in  is  very  severe  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and 
then  the  more  threatening  symptoraa  subside,  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  affection  becomes  apparent.  At  other  times  when  catarrh  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent — epidemic,  in  short — this  severe  onset  is  usual;  and 
the  affection  closely  resembles,  or  is  probably  identical  with,  influenza. 
Often,  too,  you  will  find  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  hooping- 
cough  preluded  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  catarrh,  the  cough  by 
degrees  assuming  in  more  and  more  numerous  cases  the  paroxysmal 
character  and  peculiar  sound  of  pertussis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude 
to  the  cjitarrhal  .symptoms  which  precede  measles ;  but  bearing  in  mind 
that  what  seems  to  be  a  mere  cold  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first  stage 
of  a  very  serious  malady,  you  are  furnished  with  an  additional  reason 
for  not  slighting  it.  Lastly,  you  must  not  forget  that  the  frequent 
return  of  attacks  of  catarrh  is  sometimes  an  iodication  of  that  irritable 
slate  of  the  bronchial  membrane  which  the  abundant  deposit  of  tuber- 
cle in  the  lungs  occasions;  and  this,  again,  yields  another  argument 
for  not  neglecting  an  apparently  trivial  ailment, 

While  it  is  your  duly,  however,  on  so  many  grounds,  to  watch 
closely  every  child,  although  its  indisposition  may  not  »eem  to  be  more 
than  a  simple  catarrh,  yet  in  the  way  of  actual  medical  trmlmmt  very 
little  is  required.  The  child  must  be  kept  in  one  temperature:  and, 
if  the  nursery  be  an  airy  roorn,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  confined  to 
that  apartment.  If  already  weaned,  it  may  be  well  to  withdraw  some 
of  the  more  solid  articles  of  diet;  if  not,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
child  does  not,  in  consequence  of  its  thirst,  suck  too  much;  and  a 
little  barley-water  should  therefore  be  given  it  from  time  to  lime.  A 
warm  bath  at  night  will  do  much  to  allay  the  heat  of  skin;  and, 
if  the  febrile  disturbance  be  considerable,  a  couple  of  grains  of  James's 
powder,  with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  to  a  child  a  year 
old,  at  bedtime.  During  the  day,  a  mixture,  containing  a  few  drops 
of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  wine,  with  a  little  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  camphor,  if  the  cough  irritate  by  its  frequent  return,  may 
be  given  with  advantage ;  and  as  the  fever  subsides,  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  may  be  substituted  for  the  antimonial  wine  ' 
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The  danger,  however,  in  these  cases,  is  of  a  more  grave  disorder 
the  air  passages  coming  on;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  subject  wliich  w 
cannot  pass  over  hurriedly — namely,  the  broackitis  and  pneumonia  of 
iufiincy  and  childliood. 

The  study  of  these  affections  in  childhood  is  beset  by  some  difficul 
ties  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the  adult.    The  points  ofdifferen 
between  brunchitia  and  pneumonia  are  sufDciently  well  marked  in  th 
adult  for  all  purpuaea  of  practical  utility,  although  many  inquiri 
may  be  started  with  reference  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  morbi 
processes,  which  wc  may  be  unable  to  answer  satisfactorily.    Besid 
whether  the  capillaries,  or  tlic  pulmonary  cells,  or  their  parietes,  \: 
the  siruclurea  first  attacked,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  all  involverl  i 
pneumonia  from  a  viivy  early  stage  of  the  disease;  and  hence  vfe  find 
it  attended  from  the  outset  with  peculiar  symptoms,  such  as  do  no: 
occur  in  bronchitis.    Pneumonia,  similar  to  that  of  the  adult,  is  som 
times  observed  even  in  early  childhood  ;  but  it  often  happens  that,' 
thongli  the  pulmonary  substance  becomes  eventually  a  partaker  in 
the  disease,  yet  it  is  not  so  at  first;   but  the  inflammation,  beginning 
in  the  larger  air-tubes,  has  passed  along  them  to  the  smaller  bronchi, 
and  then  at  length  involving  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  the  case  comes  to 
be  one  neither  of  pure  bronchitis  nor  of  pure  pneumonia,  but  a  mi 
tureof  the  two,  which  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  hmiichio-pneumoni 
Another  source  of  diilieuky  in  the  stndy  of  these  attections,  as  well 
an  occasion  of  the  greut  peril  that  attends  them,  is  the  tendency  whicl 
we  have  already  observed  in  the  lung  during  early  life  to  become  co! 
lapsed,  and  no  longer  to  admit  that  air  without  which  the  changes  i 
the  blood  cannot  take  place,  and  the  absence  of  which  naturally  a 
gravates  the  mischief  that  the  inflammatory  disease  itself  tends 
immediately  to  produce. 

1  must  beg  you,  therefore,  to  pardon   me  if  I  enter  rather  mo 
minutely  than  is  my  custom  into  the  cJescripiion  of  the  morbid  npjjea 
ances  prodiic&i  ht/  injiammotion  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  in  infancy  and 
childhood. 

An  increased  degree  of  redness  of  the  mucoua  memhrane  of  the  bronci 
is  almost  constantly  observed  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-tubes.  There  are  three  sources  of 
error,  however,  against  which  it  is  essential  to  guard  when  examining 
the  bronchi  with  reference  to  this  point.  The  first  is  the  occasion; 
disappearance  of  redness  after  death,  even  where  the  presence  of 
abundant  mucopurulent  secretion  in  the  lubes  bears  evidence  to  th 
activity  of  the  inflammatory  process;  the  second  is  the  apparent  redness 
of  the  smaller  tubes  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  congested  or  in- 
flamed, and  which  may  be  due,  not  to  the  increased  vascularity  of  the 
bronchi  themselves,  but  to  iheir  transparency,  allowing  that  of  the 
subjacent  tissue  to  bo  seen  through  them.  The  third  is  the  occasional 
.'Staining  oF  the  mucous  membrane,  owing  to  the  transudation  of  the 
blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  after  death.  With  care,  how- 
ever, none  of  these  circumstances  will  lead  you  astray. 

The  redness  of  the  bronchi  varies  much  both  in  degree  and  extent, 
and  in  some  cases  which  have  approached  to  the  character  of  pneum 
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nia  rather  than  of  bronchitis,  is  sometimes  limiteil  to  the  inflamed 
lobes.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  much  bronchitis  has  existed,  very 
marked  redness  generally  begins  about  an  inch  above  the  bifurcation 
of  the  tracliea,  and  pervades  all  ihe  bronchi,  heiiig  deeper  in  the  se- 
condary than  in  the  primary  lubes,  and  retaining  nearly  as  great  an 
intensity  even  in  the  tertiary  branches.  It  may  slop  here,  or  it  may 
extend  even  into  the  ultimate  ramuscules,  or  into  the  pulmonary  cells 
themselves. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  no  other  change  besides  this  intense  redness 
is  perceptible  in  the  mucous  memhnme,  but  sometimes  it  appears  bnlh 
thtch-ned  ami  soflemd ;  and  on  one  occasion  in  which  a  fatal  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis  supervened  on  a  long  continuance  of  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  intensely 
red,  and  so  thickened  as  to  have  an  almost  villous  appearance,  and 
closely  to  re.^crnble  red  velvet.  fJkeration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  bronchitis  of  adults,  I  never  observed  but  once.  In  that  case,  a 
little  boy,  twenty  months  ohl,  who  had  suftereii  from  a  not  very  severe 
attack  of  broiicliitis,  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  he  had  occasional 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  with  return  of  fluids  by  the  nose,  died  rather 
suddenly.  The  only  remarkable  appearance  besides  a  general  redness 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  consisted  in  the  presence  of  several  small  ex- 
cavated  ulcerations  or  erosions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  just 
above  the  chordie  vocales. 

Associated  with  the  changes  tn  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  there  is  an  olieratiou  in  the  character  o/"'  their  secretion.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  this  secretion  is  suppressed,  just  as  we  see  that  furnished 
by  the  Schneiderian  membrane  to  be  in  a  common  cold;  but  after- 
wards it  is  poured  out  abundantly,  and  next  ceases  to  present  its 
natural  characters  of  a  glairy  mucus;  becomitig  opaque,  thick,  jiuri- 
form,  or  actually  purulent,  while  in  a  few  less  common  instances  the 
secretion  assumes  the  form  and  consistence  of  falt»e  membrane,  consti- 
tuting a  true  croup  of  the  bronchi.  Any  traces  of  blood  are  but  very 
seldom  observed  in  the  secretion,  and  the  quantity  of  air-bubbles  in- 
termingled with  it  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  secretion  and  its  abundance. 

But  not  only  are  the  contents  of  the  air-tubes  altered  in  character, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  increased  in  quantity,  but  the  tubes  themselves 
often  undergo  a  marked  alteration  in  their  calibre,  and  brcome  greatly 
dilated.  This  dilatation  is  usually  observable  from  the  secondary 
bronchi  to  the  minutest  air-tubes;  the  branches  often  being  as  large 
as  the  parent  trunk,  or  even  larger:  but  that  fusiform  dilatation  which 
is  met  with  in  the  adult  has  never  come  under  my  notice.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  in  addition  to  a  general  cylindrical  enlargement  of 
the  tubes,  many  of  them  presented  a  marked  di]at:itiou  about  half  an 
inch  from  their  termination ;  the  tube  expanding  into  a  cavity  big 
enough  to  hold  half  a  nut.  The  interior  of  these  cavities  was  not  per- 
fectly smooth  and  regular,  but  its  ihickened  lining  was  in  many  parts 
thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles.  The  case  in  whii:h  this  appearance  was 
observed  was  the  one  already  mentioned,  where  tlie  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  bronchi  presented  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  thick- 
ening. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  purely  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  accumulation  of  the  secretions  within  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  constant  relation  between  the  quantity  of  the 
liquids  within  the  bronchi  and  the  degree  of  their  dilutuiion,  and  we 
must  look  to  two  other  circumslances  as  being  the  primary  causes  of 
the  occiiireDce.  The  first  of  these  is  the  weakening  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi  by  the  inflammatory  action ;  the  other,  the  loss 
of  the  ciliary  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-tubes  when  iu  a  state  of 
health,  and  contributes  by  the  incessant  vibration  of  its  cilia  to  keep 
them  free  fur  the  access  of  air. 

Whenever  bronchitis  has  reached  such  an  intensity  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  abundant  pouring  out  of  thick  fluid  into  the  air-tubes,  so  that 
the  air  can  no  longer  permeate  them  with  facility,  while  this  difficulty 
is  still  further  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  ciliary  epithelium,  and  by 
the  weakening  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  bronchi,  which  would 
liave  helped  to  keep  them  free,  it  often  happens  that  the  feeble  inspi- 
ratory power  of  the  child  becomes  wholly  inadequate  to  fill  the  lungs; 
large  portions  of  them  collapse,  and  bronchitis  thus  becomes  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  carnification  of  the  lung. 

In  some  cases,  the  ii>flammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane extends  further  than  usual  along  the  smaller  bronchi,  until  it 
involves  their  extremities  and  the  pulmonary  vesicles  themselves, 
when  it  produces  an  appearance  almost  peculiar  to  childhood,  and 
which  has  been  described  under  the  names  of  vesicular  pnenmonm  or 
t^aicnlar  hroncfiilis.  A  lung,  or  a  portion  of  a  lung,  thus  aftected,  no 
longer  contains  any  air — it  is  dark  in  color,  and  feels  tough,  though 
solid;  its  surface  is  beset  by  a  number  of  small,  circular,  yellow, 
slightly  prominent  spots,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  smaller, 
which,  on  a  hasty  glance,  present  a  very  great  resemblance  to  crude 
tubercles.  A  very  little  attention,  however,  suffices  to  distinguish 
between  them ;  for  not  only  do  these  yellow  spots  differ  from  tubercle 
in  their  favorite  seat  being  along  the  lower  margins  of  the  different 
lobes,  but  on  puncturing  any  of  them  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  a 
drop  of  pus  will  exude,  and  the  yellow  spot  will  disappear.  Some- 
times, too,  a  minute  bronchus  may  be  traced  running  to  its  termina- 
tion in  one  of  these  little  sacs.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ap- 
pearance may  be  due  to  the  secretions  formed  in  the  air-tubes  being 
forced  by  the  column  of  air  which  enters  in  inspiration  into  the  smaller 
bronchi  and  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  cavities  of  which  thus  become 
mechanically  distended.  The  opinion  that  the  secretions  which  occupy 
these  parts  are  produced  at  the  spot  where  they  are  discovered,  by 
inflammation  of  the  ultimate  ramuscules  of  the  bronchi,  is,  however, 
generally  entertained,  and  is  supported  by  very  conclusive  evidence. 
Bronchitis  often  exists  unattended  with  this  peculiar  appearance;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  vesicular  broucbitis  is  met  with  independent  of 
general  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes,  while,  though  usually  partial, 
and  often  limited  to  the  lower  border  of  one  or  other  lobe,  it  is  some- 
times very  extensive,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe 
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on  either  side,  conslituiing  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  appear- 
iccs  discovered  on  examining  the  chest. 

It  may,  and  unquestionably  often  does,  happen  that  children  die  of 
bronchitis  alone,  and  without  auy  notable  affection  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  T)ut  it  is  much  more  frequent  for  the  pulmonary  substance  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  morbid  process;  and  this  share  may  either  be  limited 
to  mere  congestion,  or  may  rise  in* degree  until  it  produces  all  those 
consequences  which  we  find  attendant  on  inflammation  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lung  in  the  adult. 

Some  degree  oi  congestion  of  the  'lung\&  almost  constant  if  bronchitis 
\t  at  all  severe,  for  the  circulation  through  the  organ  is  disturbed,  the 
bloo<i  flows  less  freely  than  natural,  and  its  changes  take  place  more 
slowly.  It  stagnates  first  in  those  depending  parts  whence  position 
renders  its  return  most  difficult;  and  the  portions  of  the  lung  thus 
affected  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  extensive.  Dark,  solid, 
non-crepitant  patches  may  he  often  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  lung  thus 
congested;  and  until  the  results  of  inflation  showed  that  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation had  been  given  to  the  appearance,  these  patches  were  regarded 
as  the  centres  whence  the  inflammation  was  exteufUng  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  lobules 
which  have  collapsed,  and  become  impervious  to  air;  and  portions  of 
lung  in  which  this  occurrence  has  taken  place  seem  to  have  but  little 
disposition  to  become  the  seat  of  active  inflammation,  and  to  pass 
into  a  state  uf  red  or  gray  hepatization.  At  the  same  time,  however," 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  indisposition  to  active  inCarnma- 
tion  does  not  by  any  means  amount  to  actual  immunity  from  it,  and 
ihatcarnified  lung  may  sometimes  become  softened,  or  even  infiltrated 
with  pus. 

It  does,  however,  happen  now  and  then  that  the  lung  is  found  in  a 
condition  which  may  justly  be  called  lobular  pwumohTa,  as  the  result 
of  the  extension  to  tlie  surrounding  tissue  of  inflammation  beginning 
in  the  air-tubea.  PiUches  of  luug  will  then  be  interspersed  through 
the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue,  of  a  vivid  red  color,  of  various 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond,  irregular  in  shape,  and 
not  circumscribed  exactly'  by  the  margins  of  lobules,  as  is  the  case 
with  portions  of  carnified  lung.  This  process  going  on  in  a  number 
of  different  situations,  the  affected  parts  may  at  length  coalesce,  and  a 
pneumonia,  at  first  lobuhir,  may  thus  eventually  become  generalized. 
Or,  though  this  should  not  occur,  the  inflammation  may  yet  go  on  in 
the  isolated  portions  of  lung  to  the  infiltration  of  pus  into  its  sub- 
stance, or  the  actual  destruction  of  its  tissue,  when  a  portion  of  the 
lung  will  appear  riddled  with  small  distinct  abscesses,  seldom  larger 
than  a  pea,  irregular  in  form,  and  communicuting  more  or  less  evi- 
dently with  a  minute  air-tube.  They  may  he  distinguished  from  the 
vomici©  produced  by  softened  tubercle,  partly  by  tlic  absence  of  tuber- 
calar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  their  being  almost 
always  limited  to  a  single  lobe  of  one  lung.  Their  own  characters, 
however,  are  sufficiently  well  marked,  for  they  are  altogether  destitute 
of  those  solid  walls  which  the  tubercular  deposit  forms  around  a  phthi- 
sical cavity;  though  the  yellow  lymph  which  often  lines  them  may  be 
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mistaken  by  the  iaattentive  obaerver  for  tubercle.  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  mention  having  found  the  pulmonary  substance  healthy, 
except  in  the  immediate  periphery  of  these  abscesses;  but  no  inBtanee 
of  this  kind  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  the  pneumonia 
having  in  each  instance  become  generalized. 

The  appearances  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  are  due  almost 
exclusively  to  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes;  and  many  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  We  might  next  proceed  to  study 
the  symptoms  that  betoken  their  existence;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
seldum  e.xist  quite  alone,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  symptoms  pre- 
sent so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  [lueunionia  strictly  so 
called,  that  it  may  be  better  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  morbid 
appearances  that  result  from  inflammation  afl'ecling  either  the  air-tubes 
or  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  before  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  that  attend  the  one  or  the  other  during  life. 

Tiie  com[)letion  of  this  subject,  however,  must  be  postponed  to  the 
next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XX. 

laFLAMMATciiiY  Ai'PKCTiosB  oif  THE  TisKDK  OP  THE  Luxo.  — Lobsf  pQcumouia  —  More 
common  in  early  life  than  kafl  been  supposed — Ita  general  characlera  the  s&ui«  u 
in  the  adult — Some  morbid  appearftnoea  deserving  especial  notica ;  viz.  snb- 
pltiural  ecubjrmoaea,  puuamoaic  absooas,  and  emphysetua  of  ILe  uniuflamed  por- 
tiou!4  of  the  lung. 

Freqnency  and  oaases  of  Inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs — Influence  of  nge— 
of  previoaa  attacks — of  Tarioiia  diseases. 

Bronchitis — its  Stiiftoms  and  Tbbathkrt — A  more  serioos  disease  than  in  the  adnlt, 
and  why — Symptoms  of  oapillary  bronchitis — Illustrative  case — Results  of  auscul- 
tation. 

Treatment  of  bronchitis — Boles  for  depletion  and  th«  u^e  of  antimony — The  dyspnosa 
not  always  dependent  on  severity  of  the  inflammation — Treatment  of  this  nenroos 
dy!ipna*a — Treatment  of  broncLitls  in  its  chronic  stage. 

IiTFLCK^iEA— Its  peDuUaritJes  in  early  life. 

AVk  were  occupied  during  the  last  lecture  with  the  examination  of 
some  of  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  early 
life,  and  considered  more  especially  those  changes  which  inflammation 
produces  in  the  air-tubes.  You  were  told  on  that  occasion  that  the 
disease  does  not  always  remain  limited  to  the  bronchia  or  pulmonary 
vesicles,  but  that  it  sometimes  involves  the  substance  of  the  lung,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  circumscribed 
patches  interspersed  throughout  its  tissue,  either  red,  hard,  and  solid, 
or  gray  from  the  infiltration  of  pus ;  while,  if  the  mischief  advance  one 
step  further,  it  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organ  at  these  points,  and  thus  produce  numerous  minute  abscesses 
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— a  condition  which  has  thrice  come  under  my  observation.  Cases  of 
this  kind,  constituting  true  lobular  pneumonia,  though  somewhat  less 
rare  than  in  the  adult,  are  yet  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  remind  you  that  the  contrary  opinion  resulted  from 
persons  not  having  It-arncd  till  very  lately  to  distinguish  between  that 
solidity  of  the  lung  which  is  produced  by  inflammation,  and  that  which 
results  from  the  mere  collapse  of  its  air-cells. 

The  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  lobular  pneumonia, 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  field  presented  at  the  Hospital  for 
Children  at  Paris,  in  which  the  most  diligent  and  most  successful 
students  of  children's  disease  labored,  led  loan  underrating  of  the  fre- 
quency and  importance  of  lobar  pneumonia  such  as  is  met  with  in  the 
adult;  and  hence  you  will  find  but  little  said  concerning  it  in  many 
most  valuable  works  of  our  continental  neighbors.  Lohnr  pnenmonia, 
however,  is  often  met  with  in  early  life  both  as  an  idiopathic  and  a 
secondary  affection,  giving  rise  to  the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in 
the  adult,  and  requiring  a  very  similar  treatment. 

Not  only  are  the  physical  characters  of  the  lung  in  lobar  pneumonia 
the  same  in  childhood  as  in  adult  age,  but  the  three  stages  of  engorge- 
ment, of  red  and  of  gray  hepatization,  are  observed  with  much  the 
same  frequency  at  the  one  period  of  life  as  at  the  other.  I  find  that 
after  rejecting  all  cases  in  which  pneumonia  occurred  as  a  complica- 
tion of  phthisis,  or  of  acute  pleurisy,  and  in  which  the  results  might 
be  modified  by  the  disease  to  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lung  suc- 
cee<led,  I  have  a  record  of  64  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the  in- 
flamed lung  was  carefully  noticed. 

In  10  of  these  cases  the  1st  and  2d  stagea  of  pneumonia  co-existed. 


4 
16 
II 
9 
8 
6 


1st  and  3d 

2d  and  3d  " 

all  3  stages  " 

lung  was  in  the  1st  stage  only. 

lung  was  in  the  2d  " 

lung  was  in  the  3d  " 


64 

This  result  tallies  very  closely  with  that  obtained  by  M,  Grisolle,' 
on  an  examination  of  40  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  adult. 

In    4  cases  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  pneumonia  co-existed. 
1st  and  ad 

2d  and  3d  "  " 

ail  3  stages  "  " 

lung  was  in  the  2d  stage  only, 
lung  was  in  the  3d  " 


It  will  be  seen,  on  a  comparison  of  these  tables,  that  the  third  stage 
of  pneumonia  occurs  not  much  less  often  in  children  than  in  adults, 

•  Traits  de  la  I'neunionle,  8to.  ParU,  1841,  p.  18. 
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having  been  met  with  in  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  57.8,  in  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  72  per  cent.;  and  the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  two  consists  iu  the  greater  frequency  with  which  all  three 
stages  of  pneumonia  co-exist  in  the  youn^  subject.  This  peculiarity 
of  pneumonia  in  childhood  is  probably  due  to  the  tendency  which 
the  disease  then  displays  to  involve  a  large  extent  of  pulmonary 
tissue;  and  to  tlie  same  canse  we  must  attribute  the  frequency  of 
double  pneumonia  in  early  life,  wliich,  in  the  cases  that  came  under 
my  notice,  preponderated  greatly  over  those  wherein  only  one  lung 
suffered.  The  well  known  law,  according  to  which  pneumonia  of  the 
right  lung  is  more  common  than  pneumonia  of  the  left,  holds  good  in 
childhood;  nor  is  the  frequency  of  concomitant  pleurisy  much,  if  at 
all,  less  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  contrary  opinion  arose 
from  the  error  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  of  regard- 
ing cases  of  collapsed  lung,  either  with  or  without  bronchitis,  as  in- 
stances of  red  hep.itization  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 

Instead  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  being  less  active  in  the  child 
than  in  the  adult,  there  are  some  facts  which  would  seem  to  lead  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  Such  are  the  frequency  with  which,  in 
fatal  pneumonia  in  children,  ecchymoses  are  found  beneath  the  pleura 
covering  the  inflamed  Jung,  the  more  common  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
abscess  in  early  than  in  adult  life,  and  the  very  extensive  emphysema 
which  is  often  observed  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  to  which  the  inflam- 
raatiou  has  not  extended. 

The  siib-pleural  ecchymoses  appear  to  result  from  the  rupture  of  some 
of  the  minute  capillaries  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  through  them.  They  are  usually  small, 
like  petechiae,  but  occasionally  they  attain  a  large  size,  and  once  or 
twice  they  have  presented  themselves  to  me  extending  a  little  way 
into  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  constituting  little  spots  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  even  a  liitle  larger.  They 
are  most  numerous  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  especially 
in  parts  where  the  lung  has  become  hepatized,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  situations. 

The  termination  of  pneumonia  in  abscess  of  the  lung  is  so  rare  an 
occurrence  in  the  adult,  that  Laennec  diJ  not  meet  with  it  above  five 
or  six  times  in  the  course  of  several  hundred  examinations  of  persona 
who  had  died  of  inflammation  of  ihe  lungs.  In  the  child,  however, 
the  case  is  otherwise,  for  abscess  of  the  lung  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  three  out  of  the  si-xty-four  examinations  of  cases  of 
lobar  pneumonia,  on  which  my  present  retnarks  are  founded.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  that  of  a  boy,  aged  twenty  months,  who  died  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  commencement  of  an  illness  which  resembled 
remittent  fever  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  but  was  associated  from  iho 
outset  with  the  indications  of  pneumonia,  the  following  appearances 
were  observed:  The  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung  were 
connected  to  each  other,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  by  adhesions 
which  were  chiefly  recent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  lobe  was 
solid,  and  sank  in  water.    It  was  of  a  mottled  reddish-gray  color,  in 
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wbich  gray  preilorainated ;  it  broke  with  a  granular  Fracture,  and  was 
readiJj  reduced  to  a  dirty  putrilage.  Near  the  apex  was  a  portion 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  was  already  soft  and  iu  a  state  of  quag* 
mire.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  middle  lobe  were  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  upper  lobe;  the  lower  third  was  emphysematous. 
In  the  centre  of  the  middle  lobe  was  a  cavity  the  size  of  a  bean,  irre- 
gular in  form,  intersected  by  the  remains  of  some  vessels,  lined  by  a 
thin  layer  of  yellow  lymph,  and  surrounded  by  lung  in  the  third  stage 
of  pneumonia;  but  neither  in  that  lobe  nor  in  any  part  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  was  there  tlie  least  trace  of  tubercle,  and  the  only  indica- 
tion of  phthisical  disease  consisted  in  one  bronchial  gland  having 
become  converted  into  tubercle  which  had  undergone  the  cretaceous 
transformation.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  the  first  stage 
of  pneumonia;  the  left  upper  lobe  was  quite  healthy;  the  left  lower 
lobe  was  in  a  state  of  mingled  red  and  gray  hepatization.  The  other 
two  cases  occurred  in  children  who  had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from 
hooping-cough,  and  in  both  the  lungs  contained  numerous  semi-trans- 
parent, gray,  tubercular  granulations.  One  of  the  children  was  a  boy, 
five  years  old;  tlie  other  a  little  girl,  aged  two  years.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  abscess,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  situated  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  lobe,  extending  a  little  into  the  lower  lobe.  In 
the  latter  it  was  of  the  size  of  an  unshelled  almond,  and  occupied  a 
similar  position  with  reference  to  the  right  upper  and  middle  lubes. 
The  characters  of  the  abscess  were  the  same  in  both  instances,  being 
situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  pleura;  from  which  a  wall 
of  lung  not  above  two  lines  in  thickness  separated  it.  Its  cavity  was 
partly  filled  with  a  yellowish,  puriform,  very  tenacious  fluid,  like  very 
tenacious  pus,  and  which  did  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  softened 
tubercle.  It  was  not  lined  by  any  membrane:  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  hepatized  lung  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  was  generally  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  nor 
was  it  situated  near  to,  nor  in  communication  with,  any  large  bron- 
chial tube. 

The  lung  in  childhood  shows  a  much  greater  tendency  to  pass  into 
a  state  of  gangrene,  than  in  adult  age.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  gangrene  is  the  result  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion so  much  as  of  some  peculiar  change  in  the  blood  which  favors 
the  occurrence  of  mortification.  The  occasional  prevalence  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  and  of  other  parts,  as  an  endemic  affection,  in  the 
Ilopital  des  Enfans  at  Paris,  favors  the  latter  suppoijition,  with  which 
the  only  instance  of  it  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation  in 
the  child  is  quite  in  accordance. 

The  emphysemaloits  condition  of  the  uninflamed  portions  of  the  lung 
in  cases  of  fatal  pneumonia  in  early  life,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  advance  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  most  obvious 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung.s,  and  at  the  margin 
of  the  other  lobes,  and  always  bears  a  marked  relation  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  patient's  illness,  and  the  extent  of  lung  which  has  been 
rendered  unavailable  for  purposes  of  respiration.    The  cases,  however, 
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which  terminate  most  rapidly  are  not  those  ia  which  the  direct  results 
of  inflainraatioa  are  the  most  extensive,  but  rather  those  in  which 
coUiipse  of  a  considerable  portion  of  lung  has  taken  place;  and 
the  emphysema,  which  is  met  with  also  in  many  cases  of  vesicular 
bronchitis,  is  consequent  less  on  the  inflammation  than  on  the  collapse 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Its  occurrence  in  those  circumstances 
af!n>rds  therefore  an  illustration  of  that  modiUcation  of  the  inspirotory 
theory  of  emphysema  so  clearly  propounded  and  so  ably  supported 
by  Dr.  W^.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh;'  and  which  regards  the  over-dia- 
tension  of  the  air  vesicles  of  one  part  of  the  lung  as  a  necessary  com- 
pensation for  their  collapse,  and  the  consequent  diminished  bulk  of 
another  part,  while  the  enlargement  and  the  capacity  fcf  the  thorax 
during  inspiration  remain  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  are  but  slightly 
modified/ 

The  cau&es  which  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  Inngs  and  air- 
tubes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  at  all  periods  of  life;  so  that 
we  need  not  devote  much  attention  to  the  special  study  of  those 
which  tend  to  produce  it  in  childhood.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  fluctuations  in  temperature,  or  the  biting  wind,  or 
the  cold  weather,  which  may  be  encountered  with  impunity  by  the 
robust  adult,  may  prove  most  deadly  when  tliey  act  on  the  feeble 
frame  and  delicate  organs  of  the  child.  Hence  it  is,  in  great  measure, 
that  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  so  much  more  frequent, 
and  80  much  more  fatal,  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  and  in  in- 
fancy than  in  childhood.  The  fact  is  well  shown  by  the  Eeports  of 
the  Registrar-General  for  the  years  184:2  and  18  i5,  from  which  it 
appears  that  67.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  in  the  metropolis,  took  place  in  persons 
under  fifteen  years  of  age;  G3,2  per  cent,  under  five;  57.1  under 
three;  and  28.7  per  cent,  under  one  year.  But  the  tendency  to  these 
affections,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  ia  not  greatest  in  the 
first  month  of  life,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  child  advances  in 
age  and  increases  in  strength ;  but  the  time  when  they  are  most 
prevalent  coincides  exactly  with  the  time  when  the  susceptibility  of 
all  the  mucous  membranes  ia  at  its  highest  point,  namely,  the  period 
of  dentition. 

■  On  the  Pathological  Anatomj  of  Bronchitis,  eto.  8vo.  Kdinburgh,  1850  ;  and 
Edinburgh  Mum  till/  Journal,  vol.  xiv. 

»  In  tlie  second  and  third  editions  of  those  l<'otnrea  I  stated  that  the  amonnt  of 
emphjri!i>ma  l)ore  a  "marked  relation  to  the  shortness  of  the  patient's  illness,  and  the 
extent  of  Inug  which  had  boen  inraded  by  the  iuUamtnation."  A  careful  ro-exam- 
ination  of  the  accounts  of  nij  poat-mortems  of  oases  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  oon- 
Tinces  me  that  the  statement  as  now  modilied  is  more  correct  in  ]ioint  of  fact,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  harmonizus  perfectly  with  Dr.  Oainlner's  theory  of  emphysema. 
Tliat  theory,  however,  is,  I  am  convinced,  applicable  only  to  one  class  of  cases,  while 
of  another  equally  numerous,  Dr.  Jenner's  rrpirnlorjf  theory  (see  his  paper  in  vol.  xl. 
of  the  Medico-t'hirurgical  Transactions)  oQers  the  trae  solution.  To  this  referenoo 
vill  b«  made  whuu  the  subject  of  hooping-cough  comes  for  consideratton. 
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TABLE, 

Sho^ring  out  0^231  cases  of  children  dying  from  various  diaeates,  in  whom  I  carrfuUy 
txaminfd  the  thoracic  vitctra,  the  number  of  in»tance*  in  which  the  lung*,  bronchi,  and 
plfura  prexenlfd  no  $ignt  of  recent  inflammation,  and  also  thone  in  which,  ligna  of  it 
mxre  di*co"trcd. 

The  first  line  represents  the  former,  the  seoond  the  latter  cIasb  of  oasefl. 
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This  table  illustrates  the  fact  mentioned  in  tlie  last  lecture,  that 
wlien  tlio  child  is  first  born,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs  is  endowed  with  but  little  of  that  susceptibility  which  it  after- 
wards acquires,  and  that  accordingly  those  diseases  whose  puint  of 
departure  is  from  that  membrane  are  far  less  frequent  during  tlie  first 
six  months  of  life  than  they  become  during  the  succeeding  eighteen 
months;  while,  from  the  completion  of  the  second  year  up  to  the 
time  of  puberty,  they  go  on  diminishing  in  frequency  and  fatality. 
And  there  are  important  practical  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  we  have  just  mentioned.  The}'  teach  us  not  only  that 
a  catarrh  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age, 
but  also  that  it  is  more  serious  at  one  period  of  infancy  than  at  an- 
other, and  they  warn  us  to  guard  a  child,  duriag  the  time  that  the 
process  of  teething  is  going  on,  with  double  care  against  all  causes 
that  are  likely  lo  excite  inflammation  of  its  respiratory  organs. 

There  are  some  diseases  which,  after  having  occurred  once,  confer 
on  persons  an  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  early  life, 
but  the  susceptibility  of  the  respiratory  organs  appears  to  increase  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  already 
Buffered,'  and  a  child  who  has  once  been  attaekeTl  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  air  tubes  is  more  likely  to  have  a  second  attack  brought 
on  by  a  slight  change  of  temperature  than  another  who  had  never 
suffered  from  it  would  be  to  experience  a  seizure  from  a  much  graver 
cause.  With  advancing  age  this  susceptibility  seems  to  wear  out — 
the  child  outgrows  it;  but  we  should  act  most  unwisely  if  we  were  to 
sanction  exposure  to  the  cold  with  the  view  of  hardening  a  child 
against  its  influence. 

The  importance  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
depends  not  merely  on  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  as  idiopathic 

'  In  a  tract  on  Ptiatimonia  iu  Children,  publisbod  some  y<?at%  ago  in  the  Brilish  and 
Pnreijirn  Mfilical  Hoview,  1  inentioueii  that  of  7S  chiliJrfii  who  oanie  uii<l»>r  inyoartj  for 
inflniumatioii  of  the  lungs,  31  w«;rfl  fttatwl  to  havu  hud  prm-ions  attaok-t  of  the  discasi! ; 
21  nn<"t* ;  4  Iwicp;  2  fonr  times  ;  and  4  worn  aaid  lo  havn  had  it  several  linn's,  thuugh 
the  pxact  uumher  of  stdiurc!)  was  not  mtMitioucd.  Of  ihusu  31,  10  weru  undar  two 
years  of  ag«,  lU  betireen  two  and  three,  and  the  remaining  11  between  three  and  six. 
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afFectiona,  but  also  on  their  tendency  to  supervene  in  the  course  of 
other  maladies.  This  tendency,  though  very  evident  at  all  ages,  is 
especially  remarkable  in  early  life,  as  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
in  3y  on!y  of  the  115  cases  enumerated  in  the  former  table  was  the 
inflammation  an  idiopathic  aftection.  When  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  measles,  hooping-cough,  croup,  diarrhcea,  and  remittent  fever,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  study  these  secondary  attacks  of  bronchitis  and. 
pneumonia  with  attention,  since  they  constitute  frequent  and  serious 
complications  of  those  diseases,  against  which  it  behooves  us  to  be 
most  anxiously  on  the  watch. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  study  of  the  symptoms  of  hrcnchitis,  and 
will  commence  with  the  examination  of  the  most  simple  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  air-tubes — namely,  that  which  develops  itself  out 
of  ordinary  catarrh.  In  such  a  case  the  child  has  for  some  days 
seemed  to  suffer  from  nothing  more  serious  tlian  a  common  cold;  but, 
by  degrees,  instead  of  the  cold  and  cough  subsiding,  the  heat  of  skin 
becomes  more  considerable,  the  cough  tighter,  more  frequent,  and 
raore  painful,  the  child  sometimes  crying  after  each  cough:  the  pulse 
becomes  more  rapid,  the  respiration  wheezing,  hurried,  and  often 
somewhat  irregular.  These  graver  symptoms  often  steal  on  very 
gradually,  and  among  the  poor  it  by  no  means  seldom  happens  that 
the  disease  has  alreaily  attained  an  advanced  stajje,  and  the  condition 
has  become  one  ot  very  considerable  peril,  before  the  parents,  never 
very  observant  of  those  ailments  that  are  not  attended  with  acute 
suffering,  take  the  alarm.  The  flush  of  the  face  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin  become  increased,  the  respiration  grows  more  labored,  and  the 
cough  more  troublesome  towards  evening;  and  the  first  hours  of  the 
night  are  usually  very  restless,  but  the  child  then  falls  asleep,  and 
often  dozes  trunqudly  for  some  hours;  it  then  generally  awakes  with 
its  respiration  very  oppressed,  for  the  secretions  have  been  accumulat- 
ing in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  have  now  begun  to  impede  the  en- 
trance of  the  air.  An  attack  of  cough  probably  comes  on,  which  very 
likely  ends  in  vomiting  and  the  rejection  of  some  mucu.s,  and  then 
by  degrees  the  breathing  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  child  way  for 
a  short  time  seem  qpmparatively  cheerful  The  temperature  of  the 
surface,  though  increa.'sed,  is  variable;  and,  if  the  disease  continue  for 
several  days,  perspiration  will  be  observed  occasionally  to  break  out 
oa  the  body,  while  the  pulse,  though  quickened,  is  not  very  much 
accelerated,  and  the  tongue  continues  moist  throughout.  The  e«r 
detects  nothing  in  the  chest  besides  a  mixture  of  rhoncbus,  sibilus, 
and  largish  crepitation;  the  dry  sounds  preponderating  at  the  upper, 
the  moist  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  being  vastly  more  abond- 
ant  behind  than  in  front.  Now  in  the  adult  a  condition  such  as  this 
would  excite  but  little  apprehension,  but  in  the  child  it  roust  be 
borne  in  mind  that  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  copious  secretion 
of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  or  a  feeble  condition  of  the  vital  powers,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  freely  entering  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  thus 
to  induce  the  collapse  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lung.  Thus  it  is,  at 
least  as  I  apprehend,  that  we  must  explain  many  of  the  instance!)  in 
which  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  serious  pulmonary 
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disease,  have  developed  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  few  hoars  ou^ 
of  what  had  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  rather  severe  cold,  or 
n  bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity.  This  too  accounts  for  the  occa- 
sional sudden  supervention  of  dulnesa  on  percussion,  and  of  bronchial 
respiration  in  the  child;  so  that  you  may  discover  them  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  situation  where  over  night  the  percussion  was  good,  and  no 
flound  was  heard  of  graver  import  than  large  crepitation;  changes 
>which,  unlike  those  dependent  on  solidification  of  the  lung  from  in- 
flammation, you  may  find,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  of 
E<liiiburgh,  unaccompanied  by  any  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  synip; 
toms.  This  rapid  change  in  the  aasculatory  phenomena  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes  as  occa.sionally  happening  in  the  pneumonia 
of  the  adult.'  That  distinguished  physician  offered  no  explanation 
of  the  occurrence;  but  we  can  now^  understand  what  is  its  true  import, 
and  what  the  reasons  are  for  its  being  met  with  so  much  oftener  in 
the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

13at,  notwithstanding  this  danger,  which  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  a  child,  yet  most  cases  of  idiopathic  bronchitis  that  come 
on  gradually,  developing  themselves  out  of  previous  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, have  a  favorable  termination ;  ami,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  an  attack  which  is  long  in  arriving  at  its  acme  is  seldom 
very  dangerous  in  its  character.  Pure  idiopathic  bronchitis,  occurring 
in  an  otherwise  healthy  child,  in  most  cases  subsides  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  leaving  the  patient  with  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  those  causes  which  brought  on  the  first  attack,  and  per- 
haps with  a  degree  of  debility,  the  recovery  from  which  may  be  pro- 
tracted for  many  weeks. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  acute  bronchitis  which  ia  often,  though 
not  always,  idiopathic,  that  runs  its  course  with  much  rapidity,  and 
generally  tends  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  this,  the  sujfocalive  catarrh 
of  some  writers — the  capillary  bronchih's  of  others — the  smaller  air- 
tubes  throughout  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  are 
.attacked  either  in  connection  with  the  larger  bronchi,  or  independently 
of  them;  and  the  inflammation,  which  is  very  intense,  usually  termi- 
nates in  the  abundant  secretion  of  pus,  or  in  the  formation  of  false 
membrane  that  nearly  obliterates  their  cavity,  or,  involving  the  pul- 
monary vesicles  themselves,  it  gives  rise  through  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  lungs  to  those  appearances  which  have  been  described 
under  the  names  of  vesicular  pneumonia  and  vesicular  bronchitis. 

Its  attack  is  sometimes  sudden,  tliough  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ca- 
tarrh, or  it  supervenes  on  that  condition  of  bronchial  irritation  which 
accompanies  or  follows  one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  In  these  lat- 
ter circumstances  there  is  either  a  progressive  though  rapid  increase  in 
the  severity  of  the  bronchiticsymptom.s,  or  there  is  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  fever  and  dyspnoea,  and  the  cough  becomes  all  at  once  frequent, 
short,  and  hacking.  The  disease  soon  attains  a  very  considerable 
intensity;  the  face  becomes  anxious  and  oppressed,  the  eyes  heavy, 
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the  manner  distressed  ;  the  respiration  very  hurried,  generally  irregu- 
lar, and  interrupted  by  the  cough,  which  frequently  seems  to  occasion 
pain.     The  restlessoess  is  often  extreme,  and  the  position  which  the 
child  assumes  very  variable;  but,  in  whatever  attitude  it  may  have 
placed  itself,  it  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  endeavors  at  once 
to  return  to  its  former  posture.     If  spoken  to,  the  child's  answers  are 
hurried,  and  its  manners  impatient,  as  though  it  were  too  much  takeu 
up  with  its  suffering,  or  with  the  business  of  respiration,  to  be  able  to 
reply  to  questions.     Sometimes  it  will  say  that  it  feels  stuffed,  or  will 
complain  of  distress  about  the  sternum,  or  of  pain  at  the  epigastrium; 
while  pressure  at  the  abdomen,  by  interfering  with  the  free  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  always  protluces  much  discomfort.    There  is  no  appe- 
tite; and,  though  at  first  the  thirst  is  very  considerable,  yet  the  child 
soon  ceases  to  take  much  drink,  for  it  wants  breath  to  swallow  fluids 
in  any  quantity,  and  therefore  does  little  more  than  moisten  its  lips. 
At  the  sf#ne  time  the  tongue  is  moist,  and  either  diflers  but  little  from 
its  condition  in  health,  or  it  has  a  thin  coating  of  yellowish  fur;  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  not  only  are  nausea  or  vomiting 
seldom  present,  but  emetic  remedies  often  fail  of  their  ordinary  effect 
when  given  in  the  course  of  this  affection.     As  the  disease  advances 
ibe  cough  becomes  less  hacking,  though  it  continues  very  frequent: 
it  sometimes  puts  on  a  paroxysmal  character,  and  returns  in  fits  some- 
what like  those  of  a  hooping-cough,  except  that  each  fit  of  coughing 
id  shorter,  does  not  terminate  with  a  whoop,  and  is  seldom  attended 
with  expectoration.     Even  if  the  cough  be  accompanied  by  expecto- 
ration, it  is  seldom  that  anything  is  spit  up  more  than  a  little  mucu3 
tinged  with  blood,  or  now  and  then  a  little  pure  blood,  while  in  a 
few  instances  small  shreds  of  false  membrane  are  intermingled  with 
the  mucus.   For  a  time  the  respiration  grows  more  and  more  hurried, 
and  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  continue  to  occur  at  irregular  intervals 
almost  to  the  last.     In  these  paroxysms  the  child's  distress  and  rest- 
lessness are  extreme,  and  it  sometimes  throws  itself  wildly  about  the 
bed.     The  breathing  does  not,  however,  go  on  increasing  in  rapidity 
until  the  patient's  death;  but,  alter  the  disease  has  reached  its  acme, 
the  respiration  often  grows  less  frequent,  though  more  irregular  and 
more  variable.     The  face  loses  its  flush,  and,  instead,  acquires  a  livid 
hue  ;  the  cough  becomes  smothered,  and  occurs  less  often  ;  the  pulse 
grows  in  frequency  and  fails  in  power  ;  and  though  there  is  often  a 
diminution  of  the  restlessness,  yet,  if  able  to  talk,  the  child  will  gene- 
rally say  that  it  is  no  better.    As  death  approaches,  though  the  respi- 
ration grows  more  labored  and  more  abdominal,  yet  the  child's  suft'er- 
ing  generally  diminishes,  or  a  state  of  somnolence  gradually  steals 
over  it,  m  which  it  lies  till  rou.sed  by  an  attack  of  cough  or  by  a 
paroxysm  of  dyspna-a,  and  then,  after  a  struggle  for  breath,  it  sub- 
sides into  its  former  drowsiness.  The  struggles  for  breath  grow  feebler 
with  each  returning  paroxysm,  the  drowsiness  becomes  more  profound, 
and  the  patient  dies. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  disease  by  the  history  of  a  case  that  displayed  many  of  its  most 
characteristic  features. 
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A  little  boy,  aged  7J  years,  after  suffering  for  a  few  days  from 
general  feverish ness,  with  u  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  6th  of  April  with  incessant  short  cough  anJ  hurried 
breathing,  for  which  symptoms  he  was  ordered  to  be  bled  to  pix 
ounces,  although  only  two  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained.  Twelve 
leeches  were  applied  to  his  chest,  and  powders  containing  two  grains' 
of  calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  antimony  were  given  him  ev.  ry 
four  liours.  The  leech-bites  bled  profusely,  and  afforded  some  relief 
to  the  dyspncea;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  child  passed  a  very 
restless  night.  The  next  morning,  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  his  face  anxious,  his 
eyes  heavy,  his  skin  dry ;  breathing  at  the  rate  of  78  inspirations  in 
the  minute,  his  respiration  being  often  interrupted  by  a  short,  hacking 
cough.  Ilia  pulse  was  188,  and  sharp.  lie  complained  of  no  p:iin, 
except  wd:en  the  abdomen  was  pressed  on,  but  seemed  then  to  suffer 
considerable  uneasiness  about  the  epigastrium.  Percu#ion  of  the 
front  of  the  chest  occasioncd^so  much  pain  that  it  could  not  be  prac- 
tised satisfactorily,  and  behind  it  did  not  elicit  any  difference  between 
the  two  sides.  Throughout  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  sub-erepitaut  rule 
was  beard.  It  was  smallest  in  the  inferior  dorsal  region,  but  was 
nowhere  so  small  as  true  pneumonic  crepitus.  The  boy  was  cupped 
to  five  ounces  between  the  shoulders,  and  tartar  emetic  was  ordered 
in  quarter  of  a  grain  doses  every  ten  minutes  until  free  vomiting 
should  be  produced,  after  which  the  powders  were  to  be  resumed. 
He  took  two  grains  of  the  tartar  emetic  without  the  slightest  effect 
being  produced;  and  on  the  Stii  his  respiration  had  risen  to  US,  and 
his  pulse  to  144.  On  the  J)tli,  his  respiration  liad  sunk  to  72,  but  the 
pulse  had  risen  to  156.  The  cough  was  usually  short  and  hacking; 
but  attacks  of  it,  which  resembled  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  now 
came  on  at  intervals.  The  tart;»r  emetic  was  now  giveu  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain  every  two  hours,  but  with  no  eflect  beyond  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  occasioning  very  slight  vomiting 
twice.  For  an  hour  or  two  early  on  the  morniJig  of  the  10th,  he 
seemed  somewhat  better;  but  this  iiiiprovement  soon  passed  aw-iy, 
and  he  began  to  complain  of  great  pain  in  the  chest;  whereas  his 
answer  previously  to  all  inquiries  had  been,  "I  am  so  stuffed  1"  His 
cough  was  more  severe ;  and  the  mucus  which  be  now  and  then  ex- 
pectorated with  it  was  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  lie  passed 
another  night  of  distressing  restlessness,  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  grew  quieter,  and,  when  not  disturbed,  lay  on  Lis  right  side 
dozing.  If  spoken  to,  he  gave  intelligent  answers,  and  said,  "I  am 
no  better,"  tliough,  if  left  alone,  he  made  no  complaint.  lie  continued 
drowsy  all  through  the  day-  Towards  evening,  he  had  a  few  minutes 
of  cheerfulness,  and  spoke  of  his  own  accord  to  his  father.  Hi? 
mother  lay  down  by  his  side;  he  slept,  and  seemed  to  breathe  gently. 
She  slept  too;  and,  when  she  awoke  at  4  P.  M.  on  tho  12,ih,  her  boy 
was  dead;  life  had  fled  so  quietly  ihatj  though  her  arm  was  round 
him,  she  had  not  been  disturbed. 

I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  appearances  found  on  dissection  of  the 
bwly,  since  they  were  such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  characteristic 
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of  capillary  bronchitis;  thougli  tbe  air-tubes,  notwithstanding  their 
intense  irijection,  contained  neither  pus  nor  false  membrane,  and  vei 
little  niueus.     Tlie  case  illustrates  the  remarks  already  made  on  tl 
syriiptoma  of  the  disease,  and  illustrates,  too,  the  remarkable  result 
which  percussion  and  auscultation  yield  in  this  affection,  since  sul 
crepitant  rUh  continued  to  be  heard  to  the  last,  unmixed  with  bron^ 
chilli  breathing  or  pneumonic  crepitus,  while,  so  long  as  percusaior 
could  be  practised,  it  failed  to  elicit  a  dull  sound  anywhere. 

Though  the  indications  afforded  by  auscultation  and  percussion  a' 
often  sutficiently  characteristic  uf  this  disease,  yet  there  are  some  cir 
cunistances  which  may  occasionally  render  their  information  doubt 
ful.     The  child  is  sometimes  so  extremely  alarmed,  and  the  sensibiliij 
of  its  surface  so  much  increased,  that  we  have  much  difllculty  in  pei 
cussing  the  chest;  but  we  shall  usually  be  able  to  distinguish  thi 
f-oni  the  painfulnesa  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  which  attt-udd  pleuris) 
by  lindingthat  it  is  not  limited  to  onedmlf  of  the  chest,  but  that  it 
felt  equally  on  either  side,  and  as  much  ^n  front  as  behind.     If  we';ar 
succeed  in  percussing  the  chest,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  yield  a 
natural,  sometimes  even  an  increased  degree  of  resonance,  while  little, 
if  any,  difference  can  be  discovered  between  the  sound  aflbrded  by  the 
upper,  and  that  given  out  by  the  lower  part  of  the  chest;  or,  shoulc 
such  be  perceived,  it  is  generally  due  to  pneumonia  having  super-^ 
vened.     The  ear  detects  a  scanty  transmission  of  air,  attended  at  first 
with  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  but  soon  with  a  universal  sub-crepitant 
rale,  heard  most  distinctly  on  the  child  making  a  deep  inspiratioir^ 
By  the  term  sub-crepitant  rule,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  M 
say  that  a  sound  ia  meant  smaller  in  character  than  large  mucous  ral« 
but  larger  than  the  true  small  crepitation  of  pneumonia.     As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  only  change  that  takes  place  consists  in  this  sub- 
crepitant  Tiile  being  replaced  by  a  large  mucous  rJiIe,  the  result  not  aj 
any  improvement  in  the  child's  condition,  but  of  the  air  scarcely  pene- 
trating beyond  the  larger  bronchi ;  for  you  will  still  hear  the  smaller 
sound  during  the  deep  inspiration  that  follows  the  attack  of  cough. 

I'his  form  of  bronchitis  is  one  not  only  very  dangerous,  but  like- 
wise very  rapid  in  its  course  to  a  fatal  issue.  One  little  girl  in  whojr 
it  came  on  while  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  measles  fourteenl 
days  before,  died  within  forty-eight  hours;  and  the  boy  whose  casa^ 
has  been  just  related  died  in  less  than  four  days  from  the  appearance 
of  auy  serious  symptom.  Those,  however,  were  instances  of  a  rather 
unusual  rapidity  in  its  course;  and  from  live  to  eight  days,  which  u 
iho  estimate  of  its  duration  formed  by  M.  Fauvel,  who  has  writter 
a  very  valuable  essay  on  the  disease,^  ia  probably  not  far  from  thi 
true  average. 

But  we  may  now  pass  to  the  treatment  of  hranckitis,  in  which  you 
will  find  those  general  rules  applicable  that  have  already  been  laid 

I  down  when  we  were  speaking  of  catarrh;  while,  in  exact  proportion 
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tn  the  severity  of  tlie  Hymptoms,  will  be  the  care  with  wliicli  you 
mnst  watch  against  the  supervention  either  of  pncumonifi  or  of  thnt 
collapse  of  the  lung  which  is  so  grave  an  occurrence  in  early  child- 
hood. In  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis,  general  depletion  is  neither 
required  nor  well  borne,  nnd  even  the  local  nbstraction  of  blood  must 
not  be  heedlessly  resorted  to.  Leeches  may  be  appliecl  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  if  the  child  be  strong,  and  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance considerable,  and  they  may  he  employed  subsequently,  if, 
while  the  child's  powers  are  still  undiminished,  the  cough  should 
become  shorter  and  more  hacking,  and  the  crepitation  either  very 
general  and  abundant,  or  smaller  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobes. 
They  must  not  be  employed  with  the  view  of  at  once  cutting  short 
the  attack,  nor  must  we  be  led  by  the  relief  afforded  by  their  iirst 
application  to  repeat  them  in  the  hope  of  subduing  the  disease  by 
deitletory  measures.  I  usually  a[>ply  about  four  leeches  to  a  robust 
child  of  two  3'ears  old,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  I  repeat  iheir  appli- 
cation. The  situation  in  which  they  are  applied  is  not  altogether 
unimportant.  I  prefer  applying  them  beneath  the  srapnhe;  i)art!y 
becan.se  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  drawing  blood  from  the 
neighborhooti  of  that  jiart  of  the  lungs  which  is  most  likely  to  become 
congested,  but  still  mure  because  the  child  is  not  alnrme<l,  as  it  would 
he  if  they  were  put  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  where  they  are  within 
its  sight;  and  because  in  this  situation  it  is  unable  to  irritate  the  bites 
by  picking  them,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  they  are  beginning  to 
heal. 

There  is  in  these  cases  the  less  excuse  for  over-depletion,  since  we 
are  possessed  in  the  tartar  cmetio  of  a  most  powerful  means  of  sub- 
duing the  disease.  In  a  healthy  child  suftering  from  bronchitis  of 
moderate  severity,  I  somettmea  give  it  in  the  form  of  James's  powder, 
combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  every  four 
hours  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  tiiirty-six  hours.  This  combination 
usually  acts  on  the  bowels  slightly,  as  well  as  on  the  skin;  and  if 
the  child  be  now  relieved,  the  calomel  may  be  suspended,  and  small 
doses  of  antlmouial  and  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given  instead,  in  a 
mixture. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  disease  calls  for  the  use  of  antimony  in  larger 
doses,  so  as  to  obtain  its  emetic  effect  at  first,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
repetition  of  the  remedy  every  hour  or  two  hours,  to  keep  the  child 
for  one  or  two  days  under  iti  influence.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
disease  is  not  so  severe  as  to  require  the  energetic  employment  of 
antimony,  there  is  generally  an  exacerbation  of  fever  and  dyspnoea 
towards  evening,  and  this  is  often  much  relieved  by  an  emetic  of 
antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  which  may  also  in  many  cases  be  repeated 
with  advantage  in  the  morning,  when  the  child  having  been  asleep  fop 
somehours,  during  which  the  mucus  has  been  collecting  in  the  bronchi, 
it  breathes  with  diHiculty  on  awaking,  until,  the  air-tubes  having  been 
freely  emptied  by  an  eftbrt  at  vomiting,  the  air  is  once  more  enabled 
freely  to  permeate  the  lungs.  Even  in  those  cases  which  at  first  re- 
quired the  constant  use  of  large  doses  of  antimony,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  dispense  with  them  as  soon  aa  we  can  with  safety,  and 
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to  substitute  the  use  of  emetics  at  intervals,  while  we  employ  some 
milder  expectorant  medicine  between  the  lioses  of  ihe  emetic.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  reniiinl  yon  that  there  are  few  medicines 
which  exert  so  depressing  an  influence  on  ihe  miiseular  powers  as  the 
tartar  emetic.  If,  therefore,  in  a  child  whose  aii-tubes  are  already 
nearly  tilled  with  the  abundant  secretion,  you  carry  the  depressing 
efVeet  of  antimony  too  far,  the  nir  will  no  hunger  be  inspired  with  force 
suiTicient  to  make  it  reach  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  collapse  of  the 
lung  will  consequently  take  place.  It  fullows,  tlicn,  that  we  must 
not  venture  to  carry  the  dejiressing  effects  of  antimony  .so  far  in  the 
child  as  we  may  safely  do  in  the  adult,  but  when  the  medicine  has 
either  ceased  to  vomit,  or  is  merely  regurgitated  without  eftbrt,  wc 
must  either  suspend  it  altogether  or  greatly  diminish  its  dose,  or  give 
it  at  distant  intervals,  so  as  to  obtain  its  emetic  action,  while  we  allow 
lime  bolwccn  the  doses  sufficient  to  permit  the  child  perfectly  to  re- 
cover its  powers.  The  effect  of  vomiting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useful 
in  two  ways,  for  it  not  only  empties  the  air-tubes  tvf  the  mucus  that 
t)bstrucls  them,  but  it  also  occasions  several  deep  inspirations  to  be 
made,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  luDgs, 
and  their  tendency  to  collapse  is  thu.s  prevented. 

Your  attention  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  called  to  the 
remarkable  tendency  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life  to  sympathize 
in  the  affections  of  other  parts.  This  tendency  is  often  very  evident 
in  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and,  accordingly,  you  must 
not  always  take  the  degree  of  dyspntjea,  in  a  case  of  infantile  bron- 
chitis, as  a  measure  of  the  affection  of  the  lungs,  since  it  may  be  only 
an  evidence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  nervous  system.  If  you  treat  this 
symptom  actively,  without  having  first  inquired  into  its  import,  3'ou 
may  destroy  your  patient.  "When  first  taken  ill,  indeed,  the  child's 
respiration  was  hurried  and  laborious 5  you  applied  leeches  to  the 
chest,  and  gave  tartar  emetic  freely;  and  the  breathing,  which  grew 
less  hurried  and  less  oppressed,  justified  the  wisdom  of  your  treat- 
ment. But  if  the  respiration  again  rise  in  frequency,  and  you,  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  redouble  the  activity  of  your  treatment,  you  may 
be  disappointed  in  the  effect  you  hoped  to  attain  ;  the  respiration  may 
grow  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  child  before  long  die  in  con- 
vulsions. If,  in  such  a  case,  you  had  examined  the  patient  with  due 
care,  you  would  probably  have  discovered  that  the  dyspnoea  was  not 
assodated  with  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  skin;  you  would  have 
learned  that  it  had  varied  much  within  a  few  hours,  sometimes  subsid- 
ing and  then  returning  without  adequate  cause;  you  would  not  have 
delected  any  deterioration  in  the  results  of  auscultation,  while  you 
would  probably  have  perceived  in  the  half  closed  eyes,  or  the  tliumbs 
drawn  into  the  palms,  signs  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  nervous  dyspnoea  sometimes  occurs  early  in  the  disease,  at  a 
time  when  active  treatment  is  evidently  indicated ;  and  while  that 
plan  is  continued,  we  shall  best  meet  this  symptom  by  applying  a 
mustard  poultice  to  the  chest,  and  by  placing  the  child  as  high  as  the 
pelvis  in  a  hot  bath.  The  evening  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  often  more 
efi'ectually  controlled  by  this  than  by  any  other  means.     When  these 
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symptoms  come  on  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  nr  in  a 
child  previously  debilitated,  they  indicate  that  active  treatment  roust 
no  longer  be  persevered  in.  The  antimony  must  be  discontinued,  or 
its  dose  greatly  reduced,  and  the  vioum  ipecacuanha),  with  small 
doses  of  nitrous  ether  and  of  the  compound  tincture  oi"  camphor  should 
now  be  given/  or  even  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder.  The  general 
restlessness  will  be  much  relieved  by  immersing  tlve  whole  body  in  a 
warm  bath,  which  should  not  be  employed  at  so  high  a  temperature 
03  when  used  for  ita  counter-irritant  action.  At  the  same  lime,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  support  the  child's  strength  by  veal  broth,  arrow- 
root, or  other  nutritious  diet- 
After  the  acute  symptoms  of  broncliltis  have  been  subdued,  the 
subsequent  convalescence  of  the  patient  ia  often  protracted  by  the 
continuance  of  cough  and  wheezing  redpiration — symptoms  which  on 
a  very  slight  cause  are  apt  again  to  put  on  the  more  serious  charac- 
ters of  the  acute  disease.  In  this  chronic  stage,  a  general  tonic  plan 
of  treatment  must  be  adopted,  while  at  the  same  lime  much  benefit 
will  often  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  stimulating  liniment 
to  the  chest.'  The  extract  of  bark  is  an  extremely  useful  tonic,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  there  exists  any  tendency  to  diarrhxea;  while 
the  wheezing  is  often  relieved  by  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha 
every  night.  If  the  secretion  in  the  bronchi  be  very  abundant,  the 
decoction  of  senega,  with  ammonia  and  tincture  of  squills,  is  often 
superior  to  any  other  medicine.*  If  the  bronchitis  have  supervecied. 
during  dentition,  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  slight  relapses  occur- 
ring just  as  each  tooth  approaches  the  gum.  At  other  times,  however, 
bronchitic  symptoms  continue  for  a  long  period,  the  expectoration 
being  copious  and  puriform,  while  the  child  loses  flesh,  and  the  rela- 
tions become,  not  unnaturally,  apprehensive  lest  it  should  be  phthi- 
sical. Their  fears  may  be  well  founded,  but  at  the  same  time  that  you 
wonhl  recommend  change  of  climate  to  some  warmer  country  in  the 
winter,  or  to  the  sea  coast  during  the  summer,  you  would,  as  I  shall 
j  hereafter  point  out  to  you  when  speaking  of  phthisis,  be  warranted  in 
,'  taking  a  much  more  favorable  view  of  such  cases  in  a  child  than  in 
I      the  adult. 

The  general  principles  on  %vhich  you  must  treat  the  more  grave 
attacks  of  capillary  bronchitis  have  been  laid  down  in  what  has  been 
already  said.    A  greater  degree  of  activity  in  your  treatment  is  needed; 

I  >  See  Formula  No.  10,  p.  245. 

L  •  (No.  11.) 

^^^E  R. — Lin.'cnin]))i.  en.  §j. 

1^^^  Tinot.  opii  ,'^ij. — M.      Ft.  Linimentura. 

I        The  pungency  of  liniments  often  <;onnp<.*1s  ns  to  emplo.r  tliein  to  tlis  jnojterior  part  of 

Bt  only,  or  to  rub  the  front,  of  llie  chest  with  a  idu[:1i  weaker  liniuieut  than  th.%t 
usvd  for  ILu  back. 
»  (No.  12.) 
I^. — D«:oct.  senegre  .^ij  ^v. 
Aininon.  si'squiearb.  gr.  viij. 
Tlnct.  BcilltB  Ti\_xvj. 
Syr.  Tolutan.  5iij. — M.     5'U  4tiB  horis  e  laote. 
For  a  child  from  two  to  three  yeara  old. 
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jou  mny  even  tleplete  general]^',  anil  follow  up  this  depletion  bj  local 
bleeiljiig:  but  llie  caution  already  given  against  the  repeated  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  bolds  good  here.  With  reference  to  antimony  too,  it  ia 
while  the  emetic  action  of  the  remedy  continues  that  you  may  hope 
for  benefit  from  its  employment;  while  yoii  must  be  careful  not  to 
persevere  in  its  use  when  the  livid  face  and  faltering  pulse  show  that 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  nowhere  duly  carried  on.  A  blister  to 
the  chest,  and  the  stinmlant  expectorants — as  ammonia  and  senega, 
may  now  be  given,  while  the  attempt  may  be  made,  by  emetics  of 
squills  and  ipecacuanha,  to  unload  the  bronchi  at  intervals  of  four  or 
six  hours.  These  arc  the  cases,  however,  in  which,  if  you  do  not  get 
the  better  of  the  disease  at  first,  your  subsequent  remedies  will  pro- 
bably be  too  tardy  to  overtake  it. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  wjluenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh,  as  we  observe  it  among 
infants  and  children.  Catarrhal  epidemics,  indeed,  not  infrequently 
occur  among  the  young  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  general  prevalence 
of  the  same  class  of  ailments  in  the  adult  population,  and  they  do  so 
especially  just  before  the  commencement  of  nn  epidemic  of  measles 
or  hooping-cough,  and  for  a  short  period  after  its  outbreak.  Such 
catarrhs,  however,  are  not  in  general  very  severe,  and  are  imporUint 
chiefly  as  forewarnings  of  the  raore  serious  disorder  by  which  they 
are  often  succeeded. 

This  afltjction  assumes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  serious  character 
wheu  influenza  is  generally  prevalent;  and  children  are  attacked,  not 
especially,  but  in  common  with  [jersons  of  all  ages.  It  ia  then  often 
very  severe,  and  in  many  instances  presents  notable  peculiarities,  with 
a  description  of  which  I  prefer  occupying  your  time  to  repeating  over 
again  the  description  of  how  ordinary  catarrh  assumes  by  degrees  the 
graver  features  of  bronchitis,  and  the  bronchitis,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
associated  with  pneumonia.  Of  course,  in  every  epidemic  of  influenza 
there  are  many  ioslances  of  this  occurrence,  and,  ia  every  case,  we 
need  watch  most  carefully  for  its  indications.  But  the  anomalous 
forms  of  influenza  are  of  no  less  moment.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  characterized  by  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  disturbance 
ns  contrasted  with  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  chest  symp- 
toms, so  that  the  ailment  sometimes  runs  its  course  more  like  a  severe 
attack  of  ephemera  than  like  an  affection  in  which  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration are  implicated.  In  such  circumstances  I  have  even  known 
convulsions  occur  in  very  susceptible  children,  and  be  followed  by  a 
state  of  intense  overpowering  drowsjnesa,  which,  though  unaccom- 
panied by  other  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance,  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  gradually  subsided,  being  succeeded  either  by  a 
slight  feverish  condition  or  by  the  ordinary  catarrhal  symptoms,  and 
those  not  always  of  great  severity.  The  convulsive  seizures  are,  in- 
deed, exceptional,  and  of  decidedly  rare  occurrence;  but  the  burning 
ekin,  the  extremely  frequent  pulse,  and  the  irresistible  drowsiness,  are 
by  no  means  unusual;  a  child  going  to  bed  a  little  ailing,  sleeping 
heavily  during  the  night,  seeming  unable  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
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continuing  apparently  overpowered  by  the  disorder  for  the  en- 
suing twenty-four  hours,  but  then  recovering  with  great  ra[iiJity. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  constant  for  the  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  to  be  thus  limited  to  the  seosorium  ;  for  in  very  many 
instances,  the  respiration  is  greatly  disturbed;  and  with  the  burning 
ekin  and  heavy  head  there  are  associated  acceleration  of  breathing, 
and  evidently  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  such  as  we  may  oCien 
observe  in  hooping-cough.  This  disorder  of  breathing  too  will  often 
be  found  to  be  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  auscul- 
tatory signs,  which  generally  con.sist  in  a  largo  dillused.  rhuuchus, 
equally  audible  over  the  whole  of  the  chest. 

The  danger,  indeed,  frequently  consists  less  in  the  occurrence  of 
pneumonia  or  in  tlie  advance  of  brouehitia  than  in  the  supervention 
of  a  state  of  collapse,  such  as  in  epideniics  of  influenz:a,  not  infre- 
quently carries  ofl*  the  aged.  In  the  influenza  of  185G,  many  instances 
of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice,  by  no  means  exclusively  among 
infanta,  but  at  least  as  often  among  children  between  two  and  three 
years  of  age,  in  whom  the  attack  set  in  with  considerable  nervous 
dyspnoea  and  heat  of  skin  (symptoms  which  on  some  occasions  had 
undoubtedly  been  treated  with  over  activity  before  the  patient  eamo 
under  my  notice),  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  fever 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, with  a  cool,  moist  skin,  a  very  feeble  pulse,  and  labored  respira- 
tion. In  this  condition  the  children,  lliough  quite  conscious  when 
roused,  lay  generally  dozing,  while,  though  the  somewhat  livid  hue 
of  the  lips  and  surface  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  si>me  serious 
mischief  in  the  king.s,  there  was  often  nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  large 
moist  rfi.le.  When  tliis  state  was  well  marked,  the  symptom.^  of  ex- 
haustion usually  went  on  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  free  employment 
of  stimulants,  and  terminated  fatally  on  several  occasions  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours;  and  within  a  week  fronx  the  commencement  of 
the  illness. 

One  more  point  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  the  frequent  tediousness 
of  the  convalescence  from  influenza;  an  irregularly  remittent  febrile 
condition,  with  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  .impairment  of 
strength  often  remaining  behind.  These  symptoms,  however,  disap- 
peared, and  sometimes  rai<idly,  undtf  the  beneficial  influence  of  change 
of  air  and  preparations  of  quinine. 

The  cautions  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  trealment  of  influenza  are 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made. 
The  danger  in  these  cases  is  oftenest  that  of  doing  too  much,  of  mis- 
interpreting the  nervous  element,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  production  of  the  symptoms,  and  of  regarding  the  dys|)nGca,  the 
hurried  breathing,  and  the  ra]nd  pulse,  as  the  necessary  evidence  of 
active  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-tubes,  calling  for  vigorous 
treatment  to  subdue  it.  As  a  general  rule,  both  depletory  measures 
and  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  aotimonials  are  out  of  place, 
and  the  indications  are  best  answered  by  maintaining  a  uniform  warm 
temperature  in  the  room,  by  giving  gentle  diaphoretics,  wiih  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  some  opiate,  such  as  the  compound  tine- 
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ture  of  camphor,  or  Dover'a  powder,  if  the  cough  is  very  troublesome 

consi( 


or  the  nervous  dyspr 


iderable.    Counler-irration  by  large  mas- 


lard  poultices  to  the  chest  will  ollen  relieve  any  great  access  of  ilifik-ult 
breathing;  and  the  evidence  of  auscultation  should  be  very  tlecideii 
to  justify  a  recourse  to  stronger  measures,  while  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  necessity  for  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine,  is  by  no  meana 
unlikely  to  occur,  and  that  the  first  appearance  of  those  signs  of  ex- 
haustion which  I  have  just  tleacribeJ  must  be  taken  as  an  indicatiuu 
for  their  immediate  employment. 


LEGTUllE    XXI. 

Pnetmojua,  rra  Symitoms  axd  Treatment.— Sjmptoiiia  of  ptiennionia  freqaentl/  pre- 
sent a  mixed  character  wlien  it  sujjerveui-s  ou  bronL-liilisi. — lilionaltiic  pni^uriiouift 
— ajipMiatili  of  first  stage  generally  gradual — chsracttiriAtic  peculiniitiea  in  tuodo 
of  sucking  and  of  respiration — attack  souiotimea  suddfii.  i?yiDptoins  of  Bccond 
stago — rosnlts  of  nu^eiiltation — reaj^ona  fi>r  rarity  of  true  puliikonic  crepitus. 
Symptoms  of  third  stage — couvuldioiis  oftuu  precede  death — their  iiupurt — occa- 
sionnl  imperfect  recovery — auscultatory  phenomena  of  this  stage. 

Kature  of  raodiflcationa  in  symptoms  produced  by  a.ssociatiou  with  bronchitis.  Diai^- 
nosia  from  bronohitia — pleurisy — hydrocephalus — remittent  fever — iutestinal  di»-- 
order  during  dentition. 

Treatment, — Depletion,  general  and  local ;  rules  for  each. — Tartar  emetic — liinitBtioiu 
as  to  its  use.  Mercury — its  importance — danger  of  salivation  very  slight.  Diet 
— antiphlogiatic  in  the  early  stages — caution  aa  to  sucking — stimulauts  often 
aeoded  in  adTanacd  stage.     Blisters  in  general  not  desirable. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  the  supervention  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  infantile  bronchitis.  Pneumonia,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  being  invariably  a  secondary  affection;  for,  in  some  cases,  while 
the  disease  of  the  air-tubca  is  but  trivial,  tlie  pulmonary  sub.stance  is 
the  seat  of  serious  inflammation  ;  and  in  other  instances  the  air-tubea 
are  altogether  unaffected,  or  at  least  are  involved  only  in  common  with 
the  other  constituents  of  the  lung.  In  cither  case,  there  are  peculiari- 
ties enough,  both  in  the  symptoms  observed  and  in  the  treatment 
required,  to  render  the  separate  study  of  pneumonia  indispensable. 

When  pneumonia  supervenes,  as  it  by  no  means  seldom  does,  on 
previous  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  disease  often  comes  on  insidiously, 
and  develops  itself  so  gradually  out  of  the  preceding  trivial  ailments 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  its  attack.  At 
other  times,  indeed,  there  is  a  sudden  and  well-marked  increase  of  the 
fever  and  dyspncea,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  sufficient 
clearly  to  point  out  the  date  of  the  supervention  of  the  pneumonia. 
But,  even  though  tliis  should  be  the  ciise,  yet,  if  there  were  much 
bronchitis  previously,  the  aflFection  of  the  air-tubes  will  often  mask 
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that  of  the  lung  to  some  rlegree;  and  the  case  not  presenting  the 
symptom^  cither  of  pure  bronchitis  or  of  unmixed  pneumonia  will 
assume  some  of  the  characters  of  each,  and  merit,  both  by  the  phe- 
nomena attending  it  during  life,  as  well  as  by  the  appearances  fo«jnd 
after  death,  the  name  of  broTichiopiieurnoma.  Cases  of  this  mixed 
character  occur  most  frequently  during  the  period  of  teething,  when 
the  mucous  membranes  are  especially  susceptible.  We  will  return 
lo  notice  some  of  these  peculiarities  hereafter,  but  will  first  examine 
the  symptoms  that  attend  a  case  of  idiopathic  ^meuimmm,  where  the  pul- 
monary substance  has  been  affected  from  the  outset,  and  has  not  merely 
l>ecome  involvetl  by  the  extension  to  it  of  mischief  commencing  in  the 
bronchi. 

In  almost  all  of  these  unmi.ved  cases,  a  condition  of  general  fever- 
ish ness,  exacerbated  towards  evening,  with  fretfulness  and  pain  in  the 
bead,  precede  the  more  marked  symptoms.  The  child  is  either  rest- 
less at  night,  or,  if  it  sleep,  its  repose  is  unsound  ;  it  talks  in  its  sleep, 
or  wakes  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Sometimes  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, at  other  times  soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  febrile  symp- 
toms, cough  comes  on;  at  first,  short  and  hacking,  frequetjtly  not 
causing  the  child  any  uneasiness,  anil  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  excite 
the  notice,  and  not  at  all  to  awaken  the  anxiety  of  the  parents.  Loss 
of  appetite  and  increase  of  thirst  are  early  observable;  the  bowels 
are  usually  constipated,  and  vomiting  is  not  unfrequent,  especially  in 
infants  at  the  breast.  The  tongue  and  lips  are  at  the  same  time  of  a 
florid  red ;  the  tongue  is  less  moist  than  usual,  and  is  generally  coated 
in  the  middle  with  a  thiokish  while  t'ur.  In  these  symptoms,  indeed, 
there  is  but  little  to  mark  ihe  real  nature  of  the  case,  or  to  point  to 
the  organ  whose  disease  has  kindled  the  fever  in  the  system;  for  the 
slight  cough,  if  not  overlooked,  may  yet  be  attributed  to  irritation  of 
the  bronchi,  sympathetic  with  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. The  rea|>ir:ition,  too,  is  not  always  much  hurried  at  this  early 
periofl;  while,  in  the  young  child,  both  its  frequencyj  and  that  of  llie 
pulse,  are  much  modified  by  position;  and  the  results  of  auscultation 
are  not  uniform,  and  may  sometimes  afford  no  information  at  all. 
Even  now,  however,  there  are  some  signs  which  to  the  attentive 
observer  will  convey  much  information,  and  information  all  the  more 
valuable  from  our  being  furnished  with  it  chiefly  in  those  young 
infants  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseasse  is  attended  with  most 
difBcully.  The  seat  of  the  misehief  is  shown  to  be  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  by  the  child  no  longer  breathing  through  the  nares,  while  the 
tongue  is  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  health ;  but,  by  its 
breathing  through  the  open  mouth  also,  whence  the  tongue  early  ac- 
quires an  unusual  degree  of  dryness.  This  same  inability  to  respire 
comfortably  through  the  nares  causes  the  child  to  suck  by  starts;  it 
seizes  the  breast  eagerly,  sucks  for  a  few  momenta  with  greedines.s, 
iheo  suddenly  drops  the  nipple,  and  ia  many  instances  begins  to  cry. 
As  the  disease  advances,  these  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  sucking 
and  of  respiration  often  become  more  striking;  but  it  is  at  its  onset 
that  they  are  most  valuable,  since  then  we  have  fewer  indications  to 
lead  us  right. 
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It  is  Dotj  however,  thus  graclually  thnt  pneumonin  always  comes  on ; 
for  sometimes  a  child  who  had  gone  to  bed  well,  or  merjly  a  little 
poorly,  wakes  in  the  night  in  a  state  of  alarm,  refusing  to  be  pacified, 
with  a  flushed  face  and  burning  skin,  and  hurried  breathing  and  short 
Cough,  This  sudden  supervention  of  pneumonia  is  not  so  often  met  with 
among  inf.uits  at  the  breast  as  among  children  from  two  to  four  years 
old.  Often,  though  not  always,  this  severe  onset  of  the  disease  has 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  pneumonia  being  associated  with  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  pleura;  but  sometimes  the  symptoms  which 
at  first  seemed  so  threatening,  soon  subside,  and  the  aft'ection,  in  its 
sabsequent  stages  presents  no  peculiarity,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
remarkable  for  its  severity, 

Th\s  Jirsl  slayr  of  pneumonia  passes,  for  the  most  part,  by  degrees 
into  the  second,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  afiection  is  generally  ob- 
vious to  all.  The  momentary  cheerfulness  which  before  existed  has 
now  passed  away;  infants  now  no  longer  wish  to  be  removed  from 
the  cradle,  or  from  the  recumbent  posture  in  their  nurse's  arm.s,  and 
older  ciiildren  have  quite  lost  all  interest  in  their  play;  they  become 
drowsy,  ask  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  cry  if  taken  up.  The  hurry  of 
the  respiration  is  now  abundantly  evident;  the  ate  nasi  are  dilated 
with  each  inspiration,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  brought  into  play 
to  assiat  in  its  performance,  and  any  change  of  posture  renders  the 
breathing  more  labored  and  more  hurried.  The  cough  baa  become 
much  more  frequent;  it  is  still  hard,  sometimes  is  evidently  painful, 
so  that  the  child  cries  with  each  cough;  at  other  times  it  is  an  almost 
constant  short  hack.  The  bright  flush  of  the  face,  and  the  florid  lint 
of  the  lips,  have  gone,  but  the  heat  of  skin  continues;  for  the  per- 
sistence of  an  almost  unvarying  high  temperature  throughout  its 
course,  is,  as  M.  Hoger  has  shown,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
pneumonia  of  the  child  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  a  pun- 
gent heat,  which  becomes  more  sensible  the  longer  the  hand  is  kept 
in  contact  with  the  surface;  and  so  great  is  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, that  M.  Roger  found  it  average  almost  10i°  Ffthr.  in  ninety-seven 
experiments,  while  in  some  cases  it  greatly  exceeded  this  degree. 
Though  so  intense,  however,  this  heat  is  unequal  at  different  parts — 
the  extremities  being  cool,  or  even  cold,  while  the  body  is  hot;  but 
there  is  no  moisture  on  any  part  of  the  skin.  The  face  now  assumes 
a  puSed,  heavy,  but  anxious  appearance,  and'when  the  child  is  very 
young,  or  the  pneumonia  very  extensive,  the  lips  put  on  a  livid  hue, 
which  is  also  very  evident  around  the  mouth,  while  the  face  generally 
is  pale.  The  thirst  usually  coutinues  very  urgent,  but  children  at 
the  breast  still  vomit  the  milk.  This  is  apparently  owing  to  their 
thirst  being  so  urgent  as  to  lead  them  to  suck  too  greedily,  and  thus 
overload  tiieir  stomach,  since  while  they  generally  vomit  almost  im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  breast,  they  do  not  reject  small  quantities 
of  fluid  given  them  Irom  a  cup  or  spoon.  The  disease  of  the  lunga 
now  betrays  itself  most  strikingly  in  children  at  the  breast,  for  as 
often  as  they  attempt  to  suck,  the  respiration  becomes  at  once  greatly 
hurried;  they  drop  the  nipple,  panting,  from  their  mouth,  or,  having 
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seized  it,  have  not  breath  sufficient  to  raake  the  vacuum  necessary  to 
bring  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  remits  of  auscultation,  though  variable,  are  now  sufficiently 
obvious.  Crepitation  is  now  heard,  often  in  both  lungs,  and  generally 
in  their  lower  and  posterior  parts — seldom,  however,  the  minute 
crepitus  such  as  we  hear  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult,  but  that 
sound  known  as  the  sub-crepiuinl  rale.  The  comparative  rarity  of 
true  pneumonic  crepitus  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  infancy  is 
a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of:  often,  hovveverj  if  you  keep  your  ear 
to  an  infant's  chest,  and  wait  till  it  takes  an  unusually  deep  inspira- 
tion, you  will  hear  the  true  crepitus  of  pneumonia  just  for  a  moment 
when  the  air  enters  the  pulmonary  vesicles  ;  and  then  again  you  will 
lose  it  when  the  child  breathes  as  it  waa  doing  before,  and  you  will 
hear  only  the  subcrepitant  rale.  If  the  inflummatioa  have  attacked 
only  one  lung  you  will  perhaps  be  struck  by  the  loud  puerile  breath- 
ing in  the  healthy  organ,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  perform  a  double 
function.  If  both  be  involved,  you  may  almost  overlook  the  disease, 
since  you  have  not  the  aid  afforded  by  contrast;  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  mischief  on  the  one  aide  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  cause 
bronchial  breathing,  while  on  tlie  other  side  crepitation  alone  is  audi- 
ble. This  bronchial  breathing  is  sometimes  heard  associated  with 
the  8ub-crcpitant  rslle,  or  with  large  crepitation,  while  at  other  tiroes 
the  ear  detects  nothing  but  the  whiiT  of  air  throngb  the  larger  air-tubes ; 
and  often  this  alone  is  audible  on  an  ordinary  inspiration,  while  on  a 
deep  breath  being  taken,  the  subcrepitant  rule  will  be  at  once  percep- 
tible. In  the  child,  we  lose  all  the  information  which,  in  the  adult, 
is  afforded  by  the  different  modifications  of  the  voice  sound  ;  for  the 
shrill  or  querulous  tone  of  a  suffering  child,  and  the  words  often 
uttered  in  very  different  keys,  afford,  even  when  the  clnld  is  old 
enough  to  talk  well,  results  far  too  uncertain  to  be  trustworthy. 

Percussion  sometimes  yields  a  very  manifest  duloess  on  the  aflected 
side;  and  this  dulness  is  usually  most  evident  in  the  inlVascapular 
region.  At  other  tines,  however,  no  such  marked  results  are  aftbnied, 
but  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest  give  a  somewhat  duller  sound  than 
the  upper,  and  the  impression  communicated  to  the  finger  is  that  of 
greater  solidity  below  than  above  the  scapula.  This  last  sign  is  often 
very  valuable,  since  it  may  be  perceived  at  a  time  when  the  ear  can- 
not clearly  detect  actual  dulness  on  percussion. 

Death  may  take  place  in  this,  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia,  if  a 
very  extensive  portion  of  lung  have  been  involved  in  the  disease,  or 
if  it  be  associated  with  much  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  if  the 
pneumonia  have  been  grafted  on  severe  bronchitis.  The  pneumonia 
which  supervenes  on  measles,  or  which  cornea  on  in  a  child  debilitated 
by  previous  illness,  sometimes  terminates  unexpectedly  in  this  stage, 
and  on  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the  lung  is  found 
scarcely  to  have  passed  beyond  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  except 
in  a  few  portions  of  but  limited  extent;  though  still  larger  tracts  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  state  of  carnification,  and  to  the  sudden 
BuperventioQ  of  this  condition  the  fatal  event  is  probably  in  great 
measure  due.     It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  weakly 
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chiWren  a  pneumonia  of  even  very  small  extent  will  often  prove  filial; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  watching  most  sedulously  against  all 
those  intercurrent  affections  of  the  lungs  which  come  on  in  the  course 
of  diarrhcea,  measles,  remittent  fever,  &c. 

But  the  pneumonia  may  be  free  from  any  of  the  above-named  com- 
plications, and  then,  if  unchecked  by  treatment,  it  will  pass  into  the 
iliird  slayc.  The  respiration  now  becomes  more  labored,  and  though 
its  frequency  ia  sometimes  diminished,  it  will  be  foun<l  to  have  become 
irregular,  several  short  and  hurried  ins[urnLions  being  followed  by 
one  or  two  deeper,  an<l  at  longer  inter vnls,  and  these  again  by  hurried 
breathing.  The  cough  sometimes  ceases  altogether,  or  if  not,  it  ia 
less  frequent,  and  looser,  since  it  is  now  produced  by  the  child's  eftbrts 
to  clear  the  larger  air-tubes  from  the  accumulating  secretions.  The 
voice  is  often  lost,  the  patient  speaking  only  in  a  hoarse  \vhi.sper; 
while  children  who  were  just  learning  to  talk  will  frequently  maintain 
complete  silence,  as  if  conscioua  that  they  have  no  breath  to  waste  in 
words.  The  face  looks  sunken,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  though 
the  trunk  retains  its  high  temperature  almost  to  the  lust,  yet  the  skin 
often  loses  somewhat  of  its  previous  dryness,  and  clammy  sweats 
break  out,  especially  about  the  head.  The  pulse  is  extremely  frequent 
and  small,  and  the  beats  so  run  into  each  other  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  count  them.  The  child  is  sometimes  very  restless  at  intervals, 
tossing  about  from  side  to  side  as  much  as  its  reduced  powers  will 
permit;  but  it-  usually  lies  in  a  state  of  hidf  consciousness,  though 
sensible  when  spoken  to,  and  fretful  if  disturbed.  If  raised  hastily 
from  the  recumbent  posture,  or  if  put  to  the  breast,  the  great  increase 
of  dyspncea  which  is  immediately  produced  shows  how  seriously  the 
respiratory  organs  are  affected.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  livid  hue  of 
the  face  and  of  the  nails  is  a  further  proof  of  the  great  i[U[)odimcnt 
which  exists  to  the  dccarbouization  of  the  blood ;  and  once  I  saw  pur- 
puroua  spots  appear  on  the  arms  and  hands  thirty -six  hours  before 
the  death  of  a  previously  healthy  child  of  a  year  old,  in  whom  an 
attack  of  idiopathic  pneumonia  terminated  fatally  on  the  seventeenth 
day.  This  condition  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  days;  for  either 
life  becomes  gradually  extinct,  without  the  supervention  of  any  new 
symptom,  or  convulsions  occur,  which  arc  followed  by  fatal  coma,  or 
the  child  recovers  from  it  for  a  few  hours,  only  to  suffer  a  second 
attack  of  convulsions,  and  a  return  of  coma,  in  which  it  dies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  you  of  what  was  said,  some  time  since, 
with  reference  to  the  import  of  convulsions,  and  to  their  being,  in 
many  cases,  merely  a  token  of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
such  as  delirium  is  in  the  adult.  Tlie  former  symptoms  in  the  child, 
and  the  latter  in  the  adult,  betoken,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  that  the 
brciin  is  sufleriug  from  the  circulation  through  it  of  imperfectly  aerated 
blood. 

The  third  stage,  however,  does  not  always  advance  thus  unioter- 
mptedly  to  a  fatal  issue,  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  recovery  sometimes 
takes  place.  A  diminution  is  obvious  in  the  more  alarming  symp- 
toms; the  patient  begins  to  express  some  desire  for  food,  as  well  as 
for  drinkj  and  even  has  occasional  gleams  of  cheerfulness.    The  cough, 
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which  in  many  instances  had  almost  or  altogether  ceased,  returns,  but 
is  short  and  hacking,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
mucus  in  the  larger  air-tubes.  The  dyspnoea  is  no  longer  urgent, 
though  the  breath  is  habitually  short.  The  skin  is  hot,  dry,  and  harsh, 
and  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  often  occur;  the  tongue  is  red, 
dry,  and  sometimes  chapped,  or  presents  small  aphthous  ulcers  at  its 
edges;  diarrhoea  is  not  infrequent;  the  child  wastes  daily,  and  dies 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  worn  out  and  exceedingly  emaciated. 

The  auscultatory  signs  of  this  third  stage  of  pneumonia  are,  in  the 
main,  those  of  the  second  stage,  except  that  the  bronchial  breathing 
usually  becomes  both  more  distinct  and  more  extensive,  occupying 
situations  where  cither  the  sub  crepitant  rille,  or  even  large  crepita- 
tion, had  previously  been  heard.  As  it  extends,  too,  it  becomes  audi- 
ble in  front  as  well  tin  behind;  and  both  it, and  dulness  on  percussion, 
may  be  perceived  in  the  infra-mammary  as  well  as  iu  the  infra-scapu- 
lar region,  to  which  at  first  they  are  almost  ahv'a3's  limited.  This 
bronchial  breathing  is  generally  much  more  extensive  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  heard  throughout  the  whole 
posterior  part  of  one  side  of  the  chest;  but  it  is  exceedingly  unusual 
to  find  bronchial  breatiiing  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  one  lung, 
except  in  cases  where  there  existed  previous  tubercular  disease  of  the 
©Tgan ;  and  then  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  become  solidified  under 
the  influence  of  an  amount  of  disease  which  otherwise  would  be  inade- 
quate to  produce  this  result. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  usually  are 
the  result  of  the  lung  having  passed  into  the  slate  of  suppuration.  I 
say  usually,  for  sometimea  recovery  eventually  takes  place  even  from 
a  condition  apparently  desperate ;  and  in  such  cases  the  degree  to 
which  disorganisation  of  the  lung  had  actually  advanced  must  always 
remain  uncertain. 

The  results  of  auscultation  do  not  help  us,  any  more  than  in  the 
adult,  to  determine  with  certainty  tho  amount  of  injury  that  the  lung 
has  sustained  ;  while  we  are  deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  itifornui- 
tion  which  in  the  grown  person  is  alYorded  us  by  the  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sputa.  In  some  cases  of  rapidly  fatal  pneumonia,  I 
have  seen  a  frothy  secretion  collect  about  the  mouth;  but  this  was 
evidently  not  furnished  by  the  air-tubes,  but  was  merely  tho  saliva 
which  the  child  was  unable  either  to  spit  out  or  to  swallow.  The 
cough  of  pneumonia  being  generally  short  and  not  paroxysmal,  we 
have  not  so  much  chance  of  seeing  the  sputa  as  in  the  case  of  acute 
bronchitis;  and  children  even  of  five  or  six  years  old  seldom  spit 
out  the  matters  that  they  expectorate,  but  almost  always  swallow 
them. 

When  resolution  of  a  hepatized  lung  takes  place,  the  changes  in  the 
physical  signs  of  the  disease  are  much  the  same  as  are  perceived  iu 
the  adult.  I  have  not,  however,  in  any  instance  detected  a  return  of 
true  pneumonic  crepitation  ;  hut  sub-crepitant  ntle  in  most  cases  be- 
came audible,  and  in  a  few  instances  large  crepitation.  In  either  case, 
mucous  rule  was  eventually  heard;  and  it  often  continued  for  many 
days  after  the  lung  had  in  other  respects  recovered  its  natural  con- 
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dition;  appi^rently  much  as,  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  ndult,  pro- 
longed expiration  often  persists  for  a  long  time  after  all  the  other 
signs  of  disease  have  disappeared. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  reference  was  made  to  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  modified  by  those  of  the 
bronchitis  with  wliiijh  it  is  associated.  In  such  cases,  there  is  from 
the  very  outset  a  marked  degree  of  dy9|)na3a  and  distress ;  and  the 
face  presents  from  the  first  a  livid  hue.  The  cough  is  less  short  than 
in  simple  pneumonia;  but  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  greatly 
distress  the  patient.  The  respiration  is  more  hurried  and  more  irregu- 
lar; and  this  irregularity  cornea  on  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 
Large  crepitation  and  sub-crepitant  riile  are  generally  heard  very  ex- 
tensively in  both  lungs;  but  true  pneumonic  crepitation  is  unusu 
A  preponderating  afiTection  of  the  lower  lobes  is  seldom  perceptible"? 
and,  since  these  cases  usually  tend  to  a  rapid  termination,  death  some- 
times takes  place  before  either  dulness  on  percussion,  or  broQjbial 
breathing,  has  become  distinctly  audible. 

Such  are  the  characters  generally  presented  by  pneumonia  in  early 
life;  and  these  are  usually  so  well  marked  as  to  render  it  imposaiblc 
either  to  overlook  the  disease,  or  to  mistake  its  symptoms  for  those  of 
some  other  malady.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case  even 
■when  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection; 
while  in  those  instances  in  which  it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases,  it  very  often  remains  latent;  and  much  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  much  patient  observation,  nre  necessary  for  its  detec- 
tion. We  will  pass  over,  for  t!ie  present,  the  consideration  of  second- 
•  ary  pneumonia,  since  to  understand  all  the  varieties  that  it  presents 
would  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  those  diseases  in  the 
course  of  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervenes.  When  we 
come  to  the  study  of  hooping-cough,  croup,  measles,  remittent  fever, 
&c.,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  period  at  which,  in  each  of  these 
maladies,  pneumonia  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  symptoms 
that  indicate  its  attack;  but  to-day  wc  will  confine  our  notice  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  occurs  as 
an  idiopathic  affection. 

The  points  oT  ([(ff"'  rence  between  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  have  already 
been  dwelt  on  so  fully  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 
In  many  cases  they  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of  your  falling  into  error, 
but  in  others  they  are  so  shaded  off  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  characters  of  one  or  of  the  other  predominate ;  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  two  exist  together,  the  one  obscuring 
the  otherwise  well-marked  features  of  the  other. 

In  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  some  degree  of  pleurisy  exists  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  though  sometimes  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  noticed ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  though  a  little  friction 
sound  may  be  beard  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  danger 
to  life  is  occasioned  by  the  mischief  in  the  lung,  and  not  by  the  affec- 
tion of  the  pleura.  Sometimes,  however,  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  patient's  danger,  and  hence  it 
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is  desirable  to  know,  even  at  the  outset,  whether  the  lung  or  its 
investing  membrane  is  the  part  chiefly  aftl'Cted. 

An  attack  o(  pleurisy  is  much  oftener  marked  by  complaint  of  severe 
pain  in  the  chest,  than  is  an  attack  of  pneumonia;  or  if  the  child  be 
unable  to  express  its  feelings,  the  seizure  is  not  infrequently  announced 
by  violent  and  continued  screaming.  Sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
brain  is  more  frequent  and  more  severe  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  than  of  pneumonia,  and  the  attendant  restlessness  is  greater. 
Aascultaiion,  too,  fails  to  discover  the  crepitant  or  aub-crepitant  rale 
which  characterizes  pneumonia,  but  air  enters  the  lung  on  the  artected 
side  much  less  freely  tliau  on  the  other,  and  a  friction  sound  may 
perhaps  be  distinguished;  though  this  is  by  no  means  invariable,  and 
even  when  present  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  riionchua.  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  subject  to  but  few  exceptions,  that  whenever 
a  child  is  suddenly  seijied  v/ith  symptoms  which,  while  they  indicate 
some  affection  of  the  lungs,  are  yet  unattended  with  the  auscultatory 
signs  of  pneumonia,  the  disease  I'unn  which  it  is  suffering  is  pleurisy; 
and  this  probability  is  rendered  almost  a  certainty,  if,  while  the  child 
bears  percussion  on  one  side  of  the  chesit,  it  cries  and  struggles  on 
the  slightest  attempt  at  percussion  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  error  of  taking  a  case  of  pneumonia  for  one  of  pleurisy,  how- 
ever, or  the  opposite,  is  of  comparatively  little  moment;  but  there 
are  other  diseases  for  which  pneumonia  may  be  taken,  in  which  the 
error  of  diagnosis  will  lead  to  serious,,  and  perhaps  fatal,  mistakes  in 
treatment. 

These  mistakes,  too,  may  be  made  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  the  commencement  pneumonia  may  be  taken  for  tna'pieiit 
hyJrcccphalvs.  The  vomitiug,  the  pain  in  the  head,  the  restless  nights, 
with  talking  in  the  sleep,  which  attend  the  onset  of  almost  all  the 
acute  affections  of  childhood,  the  fever,  and  the  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels  common  to  both  diseases,  lead  to  this  error.  The  cough 
in  some  cases  of  pneumonia  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed,  while 
even  if  present  it  may  be  taken  for  that  sympathetic  cough  which  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  early  stages  of  hy(5rocephalus  ;  and  the  child, 
if  questioned,  may  complain  of  his  head,  and  of  nothing  else.  But 
still  there  are  circumstances  wliich  would  lead  the  attentive  observer, 
independently  of  auscultation,  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
The  vomiting  that  u^-hers  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  though  some- 
times violent,  seldom  continues  long,  and  is  unattended  with  that 
permanent  nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  which  are  so  marked 
in  the  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus.  The  evacuations  in  pneumonia 
are  natural;  the  tongue  is  of  a  much  more  vivid  red  than  in  hydro- 
cephalus; the  pulse  is  much  more  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  skin  far 
greater,  and  more  remarkable  on  the  trunk  than  about  the  head,  and 
the  thirst  is  generally  urgent.  If  these  indications,  however,  be  over- 
looked at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  if  auscultation,  by 
which  the  error  might  still  be  set  right,  be  neglected,  it  ia  probable 
that  each  subsequent  occurrence  will  be  misinterpreted,  and  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  will  not  be  understood  until  it  ia  revealed 
by  the  post-mortem  examination.  More  or  less  sympathetic  afl'ectioa 
18 
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of  the  bead  is  seMom  wanting  in  pneumonia  to  confirm  the  precon- 
ceived, erroneous  notion;  wliile,  as  the  child  grows  worse,  the  diffi- 
culties ill  the  way  of  making  a  careful  auscultation  increase.  Convul- 
sions sometimes  occur  even  several  days  before  the  patient's  death, 
and  the  head  symptoms  may  appear,  especially  to  a  prejudiced  ob- 
server, to  be  much  more  striking  than  any  which  indicate  affection 
of  the  lungs. 

It  Bomeiimes  happens  that  the  sympaihetrc  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  so  considerable  as  to  obscure  the  chest  symptoms,  and 
the  case  is  taken  for  one  of  enteritis;  or  perhaps,  if  the  heat  of  skin 
jind  sensorial  disturbance  be  considerable,  for  one  of  remittent  fever; 
and  thiB  latter  error  is  especially  likely  to  be  committed  if  the  upper 
lobes  of  the  lung  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  vomiting  ul 
the  ovitsct  of  the  disease,  the  pain  referred  to  the  abdomen,  with  the 
evident  increase  of  discomfort  on  pressure,  the  red  tongue,  with  its 
disposition  to  dryness,  and  the  diarrhcea  that  exists  in  these  rather 
exceptional  cases  of  pneumonia,  are  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
lead  into  error;  and  this  error  may  be  confirmed  on  the  practitioner 
finding  that  at  least  temporary  relief  follows  the  application  of  leeches 
and  poultices  to  the  abdomen.  With  reference  to  the  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  belly,  which  seems  often  to  have  a  large  share  in  inducing 
this  error,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  statements  of  children  with 
reference  to  the  seat  of  pain  are  very  vague,  and  that  they  frequently 
speak  of  the  belly  when  they  mean  the  chest;  while  the  impediment 
to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men, especially  if  this  pressure  be  either  sudden  or  considerable,  will 
almost  always  excite  expressions  of  nneasiness  when  the  org.an8  of 
respiration  are  in  any  way  affected.  It  is  in  careful  auscultation  that 
your  chief  safeguard  against  these  mistakes  will  consist;  but  you  will 
find  besides,  that  by  accustoming  yourselves  to  look  not  at  one  or 
two  prominent  symptoms  only,  but  at  the  relation  which  each  bears 
to  the  other,  many  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis  will  disappear, 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  you  that  much  of  this  is  very  dry  and 
rather  needless  detail;  but  unfortunately  my  own  case-books  would 
enable  me  to  illustrate  each  of  these  errors  of  diagnosis  against  which 
it  is  my  endeavor  to  guard  you.  One  more  caution  I  would  offer 
you,  and  that  is,  not  to  overlook  the  pveumonia  which  sometimes 
comes  on  in  children  wJiile  ted/nng.  Unless  you  be  on  the  watch  for 
it,  its  early  symptoms  will  probably  fail  to  excite  your  apprehension, 
since  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  that  aympaihetic  irrita- 
tion of  the  air-lubes  which  so  often  accompanies  dentition,  find  the 
time  for  action  will  thus  be  allowed  to  pass  unemployed.  The  dis- 
ease comes  on  most  frequently  in  weakly  children,  is  unattended  by 
much  constitutional  reaction,  and  often  runs  a  somewhat  chronic 
course;  while  its  nature  is  further  obscured  by  the  tendency  to  diar- 
Thoia  which  exists  during  dentition,  and  which  is  now  excited  by  the 
thoracic  affection.  The  purging  often  becomes  the  most  striking  symp- 
tom, and  all  means  are  employed  to  suppress  it,  and  to  check  the 
vomiting  which  generally  attends  it.     These  efforts,  however,  are  an- 
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availing;  the  child  wastes  daily,  and  its  skin  hangs  in  wrinkles  abont 
its  attenuated  limbs,  while  the  abdomen  becomes  tumid  from  the  col- 
lection of  flatus  in  the  large  intestines,  and  tender  on  pressure,  and 
the  tongue  grows  red,  dry,  and  chapped,  or  covered  with  aphthous 
ulcers.  The  cough  now  perhaps  attracts  notice;  but  both  it  and  the 
bronchial  breathing  in  the  lungs  are  probably  looked  on  as  indica- 
tions of  phthisis,  and  the  doctor  consoles  himself  with  the  belief  that 
he  has  failed  to  cure  the  disease  because  it  was  irremediable.  At  last 
the  child  is  worn  out,  and  dies,  and  great  is  the  surprise  to  find  no 
tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  body,  no  disease  in  the  intestines,  but 
pneumonia,  with  purulent  infiltration  in  both  lungs — a  disease  which 
ought  to  have  been  delected,  and  which  probably  might  have  been 
cured. 

"We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia  iu  children.  The  main  principles  that  guide  us  are  the 
same  as  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  adult,  and  our  chief  re- 
liance is  placed  on  the  same  remedies  in  both  cases — namely,  deple- 
tion, calomel,  and  tartar  emetic. 

You  will  find  that  many  of  the  continental  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  children  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  cases 
of  infantile  pneumonia,  and  that  some  even  assert  that  it  invariably 
flebilitates  the  system,  and  accelerates  the  patient's  death.  This  opin- 
ion, however,  has  been  formed  by  the  observation  of  those  secondary 
pneumonias  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  among  the  inmates 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris  ;  and  therapeutical  conclusions  de- 
duced from  cases  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  are  there  presented,  cannot 
be  framed  into  rules  for  the  general  guidance  of  our  conduct.  But 
much  misapprehension  has  also  arisen  from  confounding  the  condition 
of  collapse  of  the  lung  with  that  of  its  solidification  from  true  inOam- 
matory  action;  and  the  mistaken  pathology  has  led  to  mistaken  treat- 
ment. In  the  management  of  cases  of  idiopathic  pneumonia  occur- 
ring in  previously  healthy  children,  whatever  be  their  age,  depletion 
is  as  important  a  remedy  as  in  the  adult ;  nor  will  the  most  energetic 
employment  of  any  other  antiphlogistic  measures  enable  us  safely  to 
dispense  with  its  use.  In  a  healthy  child  of  four  years  old  a  vein 
may  be  opened  in  the  arm,  and  Siv  of  blood  may  be  allowed  to  flow, 
provided  that  faintness  be  not  earlier  produced,  without  there  being 
any  reason  for  us  to  apprehend  that  the  plan  we  are  adopting  is  too 
energetic.  It  often  happens  that  the  child  faints  before  this  quantity 
of  blood  has  been  drawn,  while  in  other  cases  not  above  one  or  two 
ounces  of  blood  can  be  obtained.  Still,  whenever  the  patient  is  seen 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  general  depletion  is  desirable, 
even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  follow  it  up  by  local  bleeding; 
for  the  immediate  effect  which  it  produces  is  greater  than  that  which 
follows  local  depletion,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  by  il  is 
definite;  while,  if  both  the  nurse  and  the  medical  attendant  under- 
stand how  to  manage  children,  it  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  cause 
them  but  little  excitement  or  alarm.  If  but  very  little  blood  can  be 
drawn  from  the  arm,  or  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  infants  under 
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two  years  of  age,  it  be  not  possible  to  find  a  vein,  depletion  must  bo 
accomplishe'i  by  means  of  leeches,  which,  for  reason.^  already  slated, 
it  is  desirable  to  apply  beneath  the  scnptilre.  How  great  soever 
may  have  been  the  relief  which  followed  the  fust  bleeding,  it  is  not 
always  perm(\nent;  and  hence  the  child  should  be  seen  again  in  from  _ 
six  to  eight  hours;  and  if  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  returning  with  ■ 
anything  of  their  former  severity,  depletion  must  be  repeated; 
though  then  local  bloodletting  is  to  be  preferred  to  venesection, 
even  in  cases  in  which  bleeding  from  the  arm  had  been  resorted 
to  in  the  first  instance.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  child, 
as  well  as  in  the  adult,  no  subsequent  care  can  make  up  for  the  in- 
efficient trcalrocnt  of  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  :  if  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  be  allowed  to  pass  while  you  arc  employing  inadequate 
remedies,  the  lung,  which  at  first  was  merely  congested,  will  have  be- 
come solid,  and  recovery,  if  it  lakes  place  eventually,  will  be  tanly,  and 
perhaps  imperfect,  On  the  other  hand,  cases  that  set  in  with  the 
greatest  severity  sometimes  appear  to  be  at  once  cut  short  by  free  de- 
]>letion  ;  the  violent  symptoms  being  arrested,  and  recovery  goiripf  on  ■ 
uninterruptedly,  almost  without  the  cmploymentof  any  other  remedy.  ^ 

In  the  treatment  of  the  pneumonia  of  the  adult  we  are  accustomed 
to  follow  up  the  advantages  gained  by  depletion  by  the  administration 
oi  (artar  emetic  ;  and,  under  proper  restricliona,  the  remedy  is  no  less 
valuable  in  early  life.  Given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  every 
ten  minntes  till  vomiting  is  produced  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  and  continued  every  hour  or  two  hours  afterwards  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  it  subdues  the  fever  and 
abates  the  dyspncea  in  a  most  remarkable  manner;  often  rendering  a 
repetition  of  depletion  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  sjieedily  removing 
all  signs  of  the  disea.se.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  to  place  our  dependence  entirely  on  the  admini.<5tration  of 
antimony.  In  cases  of  secondary  jmeumonia,  especially  if  the  affec- 
tion of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  were  preceded  by  well-marked 
bronehitic  symptoms,  antimony  may  .sometimes  be  given  at  once  with- 
«>at  having  recourse  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  previously;  but,  in 
]Mire  idiopathic  pneumonia,  depletion  either  general  or  local  ought 
almost  always  to  precede  its  use.  When  antimony  does  good,  it 
generally  gives  an  earnest  of  that  good  within  a  few  hours  from  its 
first  administration;  and  the  production  of  some  sensible  effect,  such 
as  vomiting  or  very  dcci<lcd  nausea,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  its  utility  :  unlike  what  we  observe  in  the  adult,  in  whom  the 
good  results  which  it  produces  are  sometimes  independent  of  any  ap- 
preciable influence  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  When 
complete  tolerance  of  the  medicine  has  been  established,  our  subse- J 
quent  conduct  must  be  determined  by  the  results  of  auscultation. ^| 
Should  that  inform  us  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  lung  haa  " 
greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  general  stale  of  the  patient,  the  use 
of  the  remedy  may  be  persevered  in  at  somewhat  longer  intervals. 
]f  the  signs  of  inflammation  be  advancing,  and  have  become  percepti- 
ble in  portions  of  lung  previously  free  from  disease,  mercury  must  be 
employed,  which  may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimony, 
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while  large  closes  of  that  remedy  may  still  be  givea  to  combat  any 
fiuddcn  increase  of  fever  or  dyspnoea  that  may  chance  to  supervene. 
If,  notwithstanding  a  mnnit'esl  diminution  of  the  fever  and  reduction 
of  the  dyspnoea,  bronchial  breathing  should  have  become  distinctly 
audible,  mercurials  must  at  once  be  substituted  for  tlie  antimony  ;  and 
il)e  existence  in  any  case  of  extensive  or  well-marked  brotichial  res|»i« 
ration  should  be  regarded  as  of  itself  oonlraindicating  the  antimonial 
plan  of  treatment.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say,  that  after  the  sujier- 
vention  of  bronchial  respiration  antimony  ought  never  to  be  given, 
but  only  that  it  should  not  be  employed  except  in  small  doses,  and  ia 
combination  with  other  remedies. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  do  not  set  in  with  such  violence  as  to 
indicate  the  necessity  for  very  large  doses  of  jintimony,  or  in  which 
the  disease  has  passed  that  stage  wliere  antimony  so  given  is  likely  to 
be  beneficial,  rrtercurtals  may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  cases 
of  tlie  former  kind,  from  two  thirds  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  calomel 
combined  with  two  or  three  grains  of  James's  powder,  may  be  given 
every  six  hours  to  a  chiid  two  years  old.  If  the  case  be  of  a  graver 
kind,  and  bronchial  brenihrng  have  become  perceptible,  notwithstand- 
ing depletion  and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  the  calomel  must 
he  given  more  frequently — as  every  four  or  three  hours,  cornLined 
with  small  doses  of  Dover's  jjowder  and  tartar  emetic,  if  the  child  be 
not  so  depressed  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  latter  medicine  inex- 
pedient. Sometimes  the  combination  of  antimony  with  the  mercurial 
is  at  Orst  well  borne,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  desirable  to  discon- 
tinue it  on  account  of  tlie  sickness  that  it  produces,  or  on  account  of 
the  debility  of  the  patient.  The  diarrhcea  which  the  calomel  excites 
may  usually  be  checkeil  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  Dover's  powder. 
There  are  some  troublesome  cases,  however,  in  which  the  stomach  or 
bowels  are  so  irritable  that  scarcely  any  medicine  can  be  borne;  and 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  neglected  pneumonia  in  which  the 
proper  time  for  active  treatment  has  been  allowed  to  pass  by,  and 
the  child  has  become  exhaustetl,  while  a  lurge  extent  of  lung  is  im- 
pervious to  air,  much  benefit  sometimes  follows  the  persevering  use  of 
mercurial  inunction,  or  the  empluyment  of  that  convenient  substitute 
for  inunction,  the  mercurial  belt,  on  which  the  ointment  should  be 
renewed  every  twelve  hours,  lu  infants  and  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  the  gums  hardly  ever  become  affected  by  mercury,  even 
though  most  energetically  employed;  and  it  has  never  yet  occurred 
to  me  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  profuse  salivation,  or  of  dangerous 
idceration  of  the  gums.  Such  accidents,  however,  do  now  and  then 
occur,  and  have  been   known  to  terminate  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the 

leek,  or  in  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  On  this  account,  therefore,  you 
_iust  watch  tlic  condition  of  the  gums  in  infants  and  children  to  whum 
you  are  adtiiiiiistering  mercury,  just  as  you  would  do  in  the  case  of 
the  adult,  and  diminish  or  discontinue  the  remedy  on  the  first  indica- 
tion of  their  being  affected. 

The  diet  oT  children  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia  should  be 
most  sparing  ;  and  infants  not  weaned  should  have  some  less  nutri- 
tious food  than  the  mother's  milk,  whicli  their  thirst  will  otherwise 
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lend  them  to  take 
If  the  pneumonia  be 


than  when  they  are  well. 


more  abundantly  even 

severe,  it  is  better  to  give  even  the  rnother'a 
milk  with  a  spoon,  rather  than  to  allow  the  infant  to  suck,  since  the 
very  act  of  sucking  ia  injurious,  and  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  respira- 
tory function,  the  organs  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  as  unex- 
citfd  a  state  as  possible. 

ISut  though  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  requires  a 
most  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
yet  in  many  cases  there  arrives  a  period  in  which  a  spare  diet  ia  no 
longer  suitable — in  which  your  main  eftbrLs  must  bo  directed  to 
sufiport  the  constitutional  powers,  raiher  than  to  subdue  the  local 
iiitlammation.  If  you  forget  this,  it  may  happen  to  you  to  overcome 
the  mischief  in  the  chest,  but  to  lose  your  patient  with  head  symp- 
toms, brought  on  by  carrying  too  far,  or  by  continuing  too  long,  the 
very  treatment  which,  witbin  proper  limits,  was  most  salutary.  No 
]>oiut  in  the  management  of  the  disease  is  more  difficult  than  the 
Hcizing  the  exact  moment  when  the  employment  of  stimulants  becomes 
necessary ;  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  regulating  their 
use.  ir,  however,  the  patient  were  beginning  to  be  much  purged,  if 
the  respiration  were  growing  more  labored  and  irregular,  though 
diminished  in  frequency,  and  if  the  pulse  ivere  becoming  more  fre- 
quent, and  above  all,  smaller  and  smaller,  it  is  high  time  to  resort  to 
their  use.  Wine  is  as  indispensable  in  such  cases  in  the  pneumonia 
of  the  child  as  in  that  of  the  adult;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
it  even  to  infanta  at  the  breast.  Ammonia  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously administered  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  either  in  a  mixture 
with  the  decoction  of  senega,'  or  dissolved  in  milk,  which  conceal* 
its  disagreeable  pungency  better  than  any  other  vehicle.  If  diarrhoea 
do  not  exist,  strong  beef-lea  or  veal-broth  is  the  best  form  in  which 
nutriment  can  be  given;  but  if  the  bowels  be  relaxed,  arrowroot,  or 
the  decoction  hlufiche^  of  the  French  hospitals,  should  be  substituted 
for  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  caution  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  blisters — a  measure  to  which  we  often  have  recourse 
with  advantage  during  the  resolution  of  pneumonia  in  the  adult,  but 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  advisable  in  young  children  whose 
lungs  have  been  solidified  by  the  disease.  Stimulating  liniments' 
may  be  employed  with  advantage;  they  produce  very  evident  good, 
and  are  unattended  by  the  risk  that  always  accompanies  making  a 
broach  of  the  surface  in  a  young  child  exhausted  by  previous  illness. 
The  risk  of  such  sores  taking  on  an  unhealthy  character  appears  to 
be  greater  after  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than  after  almost  any  other 
disease;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  risk  is  still  greater  in  those 
cnses  of  secondary  pneumonia  that  supervene  on  measles. 


'  See  Korronla  No.  13,  p.  263. 
*  See  Formula  No.  11,  p.  2ti3. 


•  See  Note,  p.  56 
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kEKA  OF  THE  Losoa— Occasionally  coniefi  on  in  the  course  of  scarlatinal  dropsy — 
flererity  of  the  symptoms,  and  their  sudden  acceasion.^Difference  between  ohn- 
rncters  of  avlematoua  and  hepatizud  lung — treatment — importance  of  venesection 
— occasional  exceptions  to  its  usu. — Chronic  oedema,  or  camiflcation. 

Gajicbe^'b  of  tub  Luxe. — Case  illustralivc  of  tlio  disease — is  not  the  result  of  tavre 
intensity  of  inflammation — unattended  by  any  pathognomonic  symptom. 

PunrBiBT — its  rarity  in  childhood  as  an  acute  uncomplicated  idiopathic  aHection — iiH 
symptoms  and  morbi{t  appearances  similar  to  those  oLservod  in  the  adult — it 
occasionally  simulates  other  diseases,  as  affoctious  of  the  head,  and  of  the  abdo- 
men— Evidences  of  anscnltation  less  conclusive  than  in  the  adult,  and  why. 

Treatment — jmx)ortance  of  early  adoption  of  active  measures — principles  of  trvntment 
same  as  in  the  adult. 

Chronic  pleurisy— rarely  idiopathto — occurs  oftener  in  connection  with  dropsy  after 
scarlatina — its  symptoms  frequently  obscaxe. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  oP  some  other  forms  of  in- 
flammatory disease  of  tlie  respiratory  organs,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
notice  two  conditions  of  the  puhnonary  tissue,  which,  lliough  not  the 
direct  results  of  inflammation,  yet  are  closely  connected  with  it.  One 
of  these  conditions  is  acute  adema  of  the  lung ;  the  other  is  gangrene  of 
its  substance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  yonr  time  with  any  detailed  account  of 
that  anasarcous  state  of  the  lunfrs  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  general  dropsy  of  long  standing,  or  with  some  old  disease 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  In  such  cases,  which  are  very  rare  in 
childhood,  the  cedema  of  the  lungs  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  has 
very  little  share  in  producing  the  patient's  death.  But  it  occasionally 
happens  that  children  are  attacked  by  intense  dyspnoea,  ami  oilier 
symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  respirutory  organs,  which  terminate 
rapidly  in  death;  while  it  is  discovered,  on  an  examination  of  the 
b<^>dy,  that  the  thoracic  viscera  generally  are  free  from  disease,  but 
that  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  loaded  with  serous  fluid.  Laenriec'  refers 
to  such  an  accident  as  probably  accounting  for  the  occasional  sudden 
supervention  of  extreme  dyspncRa  in  children  recovering  from  measles; 
but  a  recent  French  writer,  M.  Legendre,'  is,  to  the  best  of  ray  know- 
le<lge,  the  first  person  who  has  clearly  proved  the  connection  between 
the  symptoms  observed  during  life,  and  the  state  of  extreme  oedema 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  after  death. 

'  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  translated  by  Dr.  Forbes,  4th  edition,  p.  104,  Lon- 
don. \f>34. 
^  Rechcrches  sur  quel-jues  Maladies  de  TEnfance,  8ro.  pp.  321-352,  Paris,  1S46. 
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This  rp'/ema  of  th:  bitu/s^  ibougb   it  sometimes  destroys  Itfe  very 
speedily,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  purely  idiopathic  afleclion,  but  otxura 

vh'\c\\  not 


illy 


of  the  complications  of  that  acute  anasai 
iinfrequently  succeeds  to  scarlatina;,  and  eveti  then  it  is  not  of  very 
common  occurrence.  M.  Legend  re  records  only  four  cases,  all  ol' 
wiiieh  were  okserved  in  children  who  were  suffering  from  anasarca 
after  scarlatina  ;  but  several  instances  of  it  have  come  under  niy  notice 
since  the  publication  of  his  observations,  in  all  of  which  it  supervened 
darin.fj  scarlatinal  dropsy.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  came  on  while 
the  children  were  laboring  under  a  great  degree  of  anasarca;  while 
in  others  the  dropsy  had  grently  abated  before  the  thoracic  symptoms 
appeared.  Indications  of  slight  mischief  in  the  chest,  such  as  freijuotu 
dry  cough,  some  degree  of  dyspnoea,  with  rhonehus  and  sibilus,  or 
scanty  crepitation,  preceded  the  more  serious  symptoins  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  [)atient,  in  8hort,  had  seemed  to  be  snflerinq  from  a 
bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity,  when  suddenly  extreme  diniculty  of 
respiration  supervened,  attended  with  very  hurried  breathing,  orthop- 
ncea,  and  most  tumultuous  and  violent  action  of  the  heart,  though 
with  a  feeble  pulse.  The  cough  continued,  being  still  short,  and  quite 
unaeixinipanied  by  expectoration.  Auscultation  in  such  circumstances 
does  not  seem  to  give  account  of  mischief  sufficienlly  serious  to  ex- 
plain the  alarming  nature  of  the  symptoms.  It  raay  be  thought  that 
air  enters  the  lungs  less  freely  than  it  should  do;  but  the  crepitation 
heard  is  scanty,  bronchial  respiration  is  not  perceptible,  neither  is  the 
resonance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  diminished  unless  fluid  has  at  the 
same  time  been  eflused  into  the  pleura.  Nevertheless,  if  relief  be  not 
soon  aftbrded,  the  child's  safteringa  in  a  few  hours  amount  to  perfect 
agony;  the  difficulty  of  respiration  and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the 
heart  continuing;  the  lips  and  face  becoming  perfectly  livid,  but  the 
intellect  remaining  clear,  and  the  child  complaining  of  great  distress 
referred  to  the  heart  or  epigastrium;  till  at  length  death  takes  place 
suddLMily,  which  it  sometimes  does  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
appearance  of  these  alarming  symptoms.  At  other  times  the  approach 
of  the  disease  is  more  gradual,  the  dyspnoaa  being  augmented  iu  pa- 
roxysms, but,  on  the  whole^  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  general 
ana.«!arca,  and  proving  fatal  in  the  course  of  five  or  si.K  days. 

On  examining  afler  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died 
of  this  acute  cedema  of  the  lungs,  some  transparent  ferurn  is  usually 
found  in  the  chest;  and  a  few  deposits  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung  sometimes  betoken  the  existence  of  slight  inflaniniation  of  the 
pleura.  The  lungs  themselves  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  firm,  and  des- 
titute of  air  through  a  great  extent  of  their  substance,  not  breaking 
down  so  easily  as  lung  in  a  state  of  true  hepatization  would  do,  but 
giving  exit,  when  cut  into,  to  a  mo.st  abundajit  quantity  of  reddish 
serum,  mixed  with  very  few  air-bubbles.  If  the  lung  be  punctured, 
the  fluid  will  by  degrees  drain  out,  and  the  organ  will  recover  much 
of  its  natural  flaecidity;  while,  if  air  be  blown  into  the  bronchi,  the 
pulmonary  tissue  will  completely  rcsuniu  its  light  color,  and  will  crepi- 
tate as  in  a  state  of  health.     These  experiments  show  that  the  fluid 
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is  not  accurately  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  lung ;  and  M. 
Legendre  explains  the  sudden  occurrence  of  alarming  dyspnoea  in 
some  instances  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  compression  of  the 
air-vesicles  by  the  rapid  pouring  out  of  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  supposition,  however,  that  the 
fluid  is  in  these  cases  entirely  external  to  the  pulmonary  vesicles  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  for  watery  fluids*  will  pass  by  endos- 
mosis  from  one  part  of  the  lung  to  another,  and  will  even  transude 
through  the  pleura.  The  general  effect,  however,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  chief  accumulation  of  fluid  be  within  the  air-cells,  or  external  to 
them ;  for  in  either  case  the  free  entrance  of  air  is  impeded ;  while  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
oedema  has  taken  place  almost  as  mach  as  upon  its  degree.  In  cases 
where  it  comes  on  towards  the  close  of  some  chronic  affection,  there 
is  often  no  dyspnoea  nor  any  aggravation  of  the  patient's  sufferings  to 
mark  its  occurrence ;  while,  when  it  takes  place  suddenly,  not  only 
are  the  symptoms  most  urgent,  but  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are 
found,  after  death,  enormously  distended  with  coagulated  blood — a 
token  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  heart  had  discharged  the  func- 
tions to  the  performance  of  which  it  at  length  became  wholly  un- 
equal. 

In  every  case  of  anasarca,  after  scarlatina,  the  possibility  of  the 
supervention  of  this  condition  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  every 
endeavor  must  be  made,  by  the  employment  of  diaphoretics  and 
antimonials,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hot  air  bath,  to  maintain  the  action 
of  the  skin,  and  to  relieve  thereby  the  congested  kidneys.  If,  in  spite 
of  care,  or,  as  far  oftener  happens,  from  want  of  it,  these  symptoms 
should  occur,  your  course  of  treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  child's 
general  condition.  If  its  employment  be  not  absolutely  contraindi- 
cated,  free  venesection  will  be  found  to  bring  the  same  remarkable 
and  immediate  relief  which  it  affords  to  those  most  urgent  symptoms 
which  follow  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleura;  and  the  relief  is  proba- 
bly in  both  cases  brought  about  in  the  same  manner.  After  deple- 
tion, large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  should  be  given,  since  there  is  no 
other  remedy  that  so  speedily  or  effectually  reduces  the  urgent  dysp- 
noea. In  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case,  just  such  remedies 
are  required  as  would  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  general  dropsy; 
and,  as  that  decreases,  the  oedema  of  the  lungs  will  likewise  diminish 
and  disappear. 

Very  often,  however,  especially  among  the  poor,  the  oedema  of  the 
lung  comes  on  after  long  neglect  of  the  patient's  symptoms,  or  after 
some  course  of  treatment  altogether  inefficient  has  been  adopted ;  and 
the  cold  extremities,  the  livid  surface,  and  the  feeble  pulse  forbid  all 
depletory  measures,  and  render  the  use  of  any  depressing  remedy, 
such  as  antimony,  altogether  inappropriate.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
directly  opposite  plan  must  be  adopted;  a  large  mustard  poultice 

'  See  the  remarks  and  experiments  of  M.  Bartliez,  in  a  note  at  p.  168  of  vol.  ii.  of 
bia  and  M.  Ililliet'd  work  on  Diseusus  of  Children. 


must  be  applied  to  the  chest;  stimulants  must  be  given  abundantly, 
such  as  the  nitrous  ur  sulphuric  ether,  wiue  or  brandy;  and  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  continue  these  measures  fur  several  days; 
while  some  mild  diuretic,  such  as  the  tartrate  or  citrate  of  potass,  or 
the  benzoic  acid,  are  the  only  medicines  which  we  can  venture  to 
employ.  Ou  one  or  two  occasions,  1  have  found  reaction  speedily 
follow  tie  use  of  the  stimulants,  and  have  even  been  able  in  six  or 
eight  hours  not  only  to  discontinue  them,  but  have  even  ventured  to 
lake  blood  from  the  arm;  aud  the  relief  which  followed  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  course.  These,  however,  are  exceptional  cases;  and 
care  is  often  needed,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  child  should  sink  from 
the  too  early  withdrawal  of  the  stimulants. 

It  wtnild  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  leave  this  subject  without  some 
notice  of  the  views  of  M.  Baron'  with  reference  to  certain  alterations 
in  the  lungs,  aud  in  other  parenchymatous  viscera,  which  he  believes 
to  be  due  to  chronic  ccdcma  of  their  tissue.  He  describes  a  stale  of 
carnljivalion  in  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  becomes  dark,  firm, 
and  compact,  as  if  from  compression;  but,  instead  of  these  changes 
being  attended  by  any  diminution  of  its  bulk,  its  size  is  actually 
increased.  This  alteration,  though  observable  both  in  the  liver  and 
spleen,  is  naturally  most  striking  when  it  exists  in  the  lung,  and  was 
found  by  M.  Baroa,  in  all  instances,  either  coexisting  with  dropsical 
elVusions,  or  present  in  cases  where  such  effusions  had  previou.sly 
existed.  JIc  believes  it  to  be  due  to  long-staudtng  oedema,  to  depend 
on  changes  in  the  tissue  which  tlie  infiltration  of  fluid  brings  alioul 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  tendency  of  this  condition,  when  the  lutjg 
is  the  part  afl'ected  by  it,  is  to  compress  the  air-cells,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  entrance  of  air;  but,  nevertheless,  in  many  cases  there  were 
no  symptoms  announcing  its  existence  during  life;  and  air  was  foun<l 
in  the  pulmonary  vesicles  after  death,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  sub- 
stantiate the  correctness  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  opinion,  that  positive  ob- 
struction of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  necessary  to  preveut  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  lung;  that  the  mere  elasticity  of  its  tissue,  or  conges- 
tion of  its  vessels,  is  not  adequate  to  occasion  this  result,  I  will  not, 
however,  dwell  further  on  these  opinions,  which  involve  questions  of 
morbid  analorny  more  than  of  practical  medicine,  and  the  rather  since 
1  have  no  observations  of  my  own  bearing  on  the  subject. 

My  experience  of  gangrtfue  of  tlie  lung  in  childhood  is  extremely 
limited,  for  only  one  case  of  it  has  come  under  my  notice.  The 
particulars  of  it,  however,  may  be  worth  relating,  since  they  illustrate 
very  well  the  symptoms  which  the  disease  usually  presents,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  generally  occurs, 

A  little  girl,  three  years  old,  the  child  of  healthy  parents,  who  had 
previously  had  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  two  years  old,  began  to  droop  in 
health,  to  cough,  and  to  have  shortness  of  breath,  on  the  11th  of 


'  In  tlie  GuMtte  M^dicnle  for  ISSl  ;  and  republished   io  Hit;  Journal  f-lr  Kiuder- 
krankheiten,  vol.  xriii.,  Marcb,  lb52. 
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February,  1843.  No  treatment  was  adopted  until  the  child  waa 
brought  to  me  on  the  15th,  Her  breatiiing  wtxa  tiien  more  oppressed, 
her  general  condition  more  cast  down,  and  her  strength  more  reduced 
than  is  usual  in  so  short  a  time  from  ihe  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  pneumonia,  which  had  not  set  in  with  very  severe  symptoms. 
Four  leeches  were  applied  beneath  the  right  scapula,  and  halfgraia 
dases  of  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were  given  every  three  hours. 
Slight  relief  succeeded  to  the  bleeding,  but  this  was  of  but  short 
duration  ;  and  the  child  did  not  seem  to  be  either  better  or  Pcrioualy 
worse  until  the  19th,  when  she  appeared  to  be  losing  strength.  The 
mercury  was  now  discontinued,  and  ammonia  and  nourisliing  diet 
were  freely  given.  On  the  20th,  the  gums  both  of  the  ujiper  and 
lower  jaw  began  to  swell ;  by  the  next  day  they  were  ulcerated ;  the 
breath  became  very  fetid,  and  a  discolored,  stinking  fluid,  ran  frofn 
the  mouth.  The  thoracic  symptoms  continued  much  the  same,  not 
at  all  increasing  in  intensity,  and  the  cough  growing  looser  than 
before;  but  the  child  became  paler  and  more  exsanguine,  and  con- 
tinued to  lose  power.  The  ulceration  of  the  gums  extended  to  the 
fold  of  the  lower  lip,  and  three  of  the  incisor  teeth  fell  out  before  the 
disease  was  finally  checked,  on  Feb.  2Gth,  by  the  application  of  the 
pure  nitric  acid.  The  child  did  not  appear  to  suffer  pain,  but  was 
\ery  restless,  and  continually  harassed  by  efforts  to  vomit,  during 
which  she  rejected  nothing  but  an  offensive  mucus.  She  was  ex- 
tremely indisposed  to  take  either  wine  or  any  nouri.shment  for  four 
days  before  her  death,  which  took  place,  apparently  from  exhaustion, 
CD  the  1st  of  ifarch,  niueteea  days  after  the  commeQcement  of  her 
illness. 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the  left  king  was  found 
perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  emphysema  of  its  upper, 
and  considerable  congestion  of  its  lower  lobe. 

The  right  hing,  which  consisted  of  only  two  lobes,  waa  universally 
•olid  and  non-crepitant,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  fourth  of  the 
tipper  and  inner  edge  of  the  upper  lobe,  which  was  emphysematous. 
The  two  lobes  were  c<ianccted  together  by  a  layer  of  yellow  lymph. 
The  exterior  of  the  lung  generally  was  of  a  dark  grayish-red  color, 
with  irregular  j)atches  of  yellow  deposit  beneath  the  pleura,  some  of 
which  were  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  in  breadth; 
besides  which  many  small  purulent  deposits  were  contained  within 
the  pulmonary  vesicles,  as  in  vesicular  bronchitis.  The  upper  part 
of  the  upper  lobe,  and  a  .small  portion  near  the  diaphragmatic  surface 
of  the  lower  lobe,  felt  soft  and  boggy  lo  the  touch.  On  cutting  into 
the  upper  lobe,  a.  cavity  was  opened  as  largo  as  a  hen's  egg,  very 
irregular  in  form,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  the  tubes  and 
vessels  that  crossed  it;  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  portions  of  lung  hung  in  shreds.  The  cavity  contained  a  siiiall 
quantity  of  dirty,  grayish-yellow  putrilnge,  which  exhaled  a  most 
fetid  odor.  The  substance  of  the  lung  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
was  in  a  state  of  far  advanced  purulent  infiltration,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lobe  were  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  t^ame  condition  ;  besides  which, 
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small  collections  of  purifi>rm  fluitl,  not  bicfger  than  a  split  pen,  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  its  siihsiance.  The  state  of  the  lower  lobo 
on  tlie  whole  resembled  that  of  the  upper,  but  the  cavity  ia  it  was 
nut  larger  than  a  marble,  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
pus,  of  a  less  fetid  character  than  that  in  the  upper  lobe.  The  bron- 
chial glands  were  swullen,  solt,  nf  a  hotnogoneous  aspect,  and  a  gray 
colur ;  but  neither  in  tliem,  nur  in  either  lung,  nor  in  any  organ  uf 
the  body,  was  there  the  least  trace  of  tubercular  deposit. 

Although  there  was,  in  this  instance,  a  larger  anioutit  of  inflamma- 
tory disorganization  of  the  lung  tlian  is  usually  met  with  in  connecliou 
with  gangrene  of  its  substance,  yet  the  symptoms  noticed  during  tlie 
patient's  lifetime  were  precisely  such  as  are  generally  observed  in 
cases  of  this  description.  The  child  was  attacked  by  symptoms  uf 
pneumonia^  which,  however,  were  far  from  being  severe;  but,  never- 
theless, by  the  fifth  day  from  their  commencement,  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  right  lung  had  become  impervious  to  air,  and  percussion  over  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  on  the  15th  of  February,  yielded  an  almost 
entirely  dull  sound.  Even  then  the  ehihra  strength  seemed  much 
reduced,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  more,  she  sank  into  a  state 
of  great  weakness.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  there 
was  the  same  absence  of  striking  indications  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  respiratory  organs  had  suffered,  and  this  even  after  a  large  portion 
of  the  lung  was  completely  disorganized.  The  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena were  those  which  betokened  the  general  loss  of  power  in  the 
system,  while  the  apjicaratice  of  gangrenous  ulceration  about  the  guma 
ten<led  to  prove  tlie  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  refers  the  dis- 
ease to  some  peculiar  alteration  of  the  circulating  fluid  rather  than  to 
the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action.  Another  circumstance  which 
tends  to  support  this  opinion  is,  that  gangrene  of  the  lung  much  more 
frequently  supervenes  on  the  pneumonia  that  comes  on  in  the  course 
of  the  exanthematous  fevers  than  on  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  disease,  too,  occurs  far  more  rarely  in  children  who  are 
well  fed,  and  who  live  in  pure  air,  than  in  those  who  are  surrounded 
by  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions.  Uence  jit  results  that  this,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  gangrene,  are  met  with  in  the  Children's  Uos- 
pital,  at  Paris,  with  far  greater  frequency  than  elsewhere,  and  that 
they  sometimes  show  a  tendency  to  become  epidemic  in  that  institu- 
tion. 

There  is  no  symptom  that  can  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  children,  and  as  pathognomonic  of 
the  disease.  That  peculiar  fetor  of  the  breath  on  which  so  raucli 
reliance  is  placed  >n  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  the  adult,  some- 
times loses  its  value  in  the  child,  as  it  did  in  the  case  just  related,  by 
the  coexi.stence  with  it  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  It  happens,  too, 
not  unfrequently,  that  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  breath  is  altogether 
absent  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung — a  circumstance  for  wliich  it 
is  not  easy  to  account,  though  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since 
it  rests  on  the  authority  of  J[M.  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 

Should  you  meet  with  any  case  in  which  you  apprehend  that  this 
condition  of  the  lung  is  present,  you  would  adopt  a  tonic  and  stirau- 
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lant  plan  of  treatment,  as  affording  the  only  cbance,  and  that  a  very 
rieiider  one,  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Dr.  Stokes's  suggestion,  too,' 
for  the  administration  of  chlorine,  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  soda,  should  not  be  forgotten,  since,  if  the  remedy  did  nothing  else, 
ii  might  dipiinish  that  fetor  of  the  breath,  which  ia  a  source  of  very 
great  suffering  to  the  patient, 

PUurisy,  or  inflamniation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lunga, 
is  a  disease  which  received,  until  comparatively  lately,  much  les8 
attention  than  its  importance  deserves.  Some  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  children,  indeed,  have  left  it  altogether  unnoticed,  on  account  of 
it«  supposed  extreme  rarity  in  early  life;  though  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  so  fur  as  regards  that  seeonrjary  pleurisy  which  comes 
on  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  and  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
frequent  in  childhood  as  in  adult  age.  It  is  true  that  acute  idiopathic 
pleurisy,  unconnected  with  pneumonia,  or  in  which  the  inflammation 
of  the  lung  bears  hut  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  pleura, 
is  an  uncommon  affection  during  the  tirst  years  of  childhood,  and  that, 
as  a  cause  of  death,  its  rarity  is  extreme.  According  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Registrar-General,  of  202  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  that  occurred 
in  Ixjndon  in  the  years  1842  and  1345,  only  14,  or  6.4  per  cent.,  took 
place  in  children  under  five  years  old;  while  yoix  will  not  have  for- 
l^ten  that  ti3.2  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  are  allege*!, 
^  the  same  authority,  to  have  befallen  children  aged  less  than  five 
years.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  statement,  which  rests  only 
to  a  comparatively  small  e.\lent  on  the  results  of  poat-mortem  exami- 
nation, does  not  underestimate  the  frequency  of  idiopathic  pleurisy 
in  early  life.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  rarity  of  the  di.sease  unques- 
tionably diminishes  after  the  first  years  of  infancy  are  passed;  while 
its  importance  as  an  occasional  complication  or  sequela  of  other  affec- 
tions, and  more  particularly  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  frequent  obscurity 
of  its  symptoms,  are  tbe  reasons  for  devoting  to  it  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

In  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  in  childhood,  the  appenranres  foinvl  after 
ilifiith  are  precisely  the  same  as  are  met  with  in  the  adult.  Adhesions 
Ix'iween  the  costal  and  puhncnary  pleura,  and  between  the  different 
lobes  of  one  or  other  lung,  associated  sometimes  with  very  intense 
redness  of  parts  of  the  membrane,  are  hardly  ever  wanting,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them  a  small  (piantity  of  transparent  serum,  often  of  a 
reddish  tint,  is  sometimes  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In 
other  cases  the  effused  matters  are  entirely  solid,  and  both  the  surface 
of  the  lung  and  the  interior  of  the  thora.x  are  coated  with  a  distinct 
investment  of  lymph;  or,  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  lymph  on  the 
lung,  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  chest — no  longer  transparent  .serum, 
bat  either  a  sero-purulent  fluid  in  which  flakes  of  lymph  are  floating, 
or,  more  rarely,  healthy  pus.  The  most  frequent  complication  of 
pleurisy  is  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  bfsidea  which,  it  occasion- 
ally happens,  when  the  left  pleura  has  been  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
that  the  disease  extends  from  it  to  the  pericardium,  which  on  four 
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Buch  occasions  I  have  found  lined  with  lyrapb,  partially  adherent  to 
the  heart,  and  containing  a  sero-purulent  fluid.' 

The  main  symptoms  that  attend  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  physical 
ai(/)is  of  its  existence,  are  the  same  at  all  ages.  There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  peculiar  to  early  life,  which,  unless  j?ou  are  on 
your  guard,  may  serve  to  obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  affection.  The 
history  of  a  case  of  acute  pleurisy  in  childhood  is  generally  something 
to  this  effect:  A  child  previously  in  perfect  health  is  suddenly  attacked 
by  pain  referred  to  the  chest  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  so 
severe  as  to  occasion  it  to  cry  aloud;  perhaps  attended  at  first  by 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  accompanied  with  fever,  a  rapid  pulse, 
and  hurried  respiration,  interrupted  by  frequent  short  cough,  which 
evidently  occasions  pain,  and  which  the  child  labors,  though  in  vain, 
to  suppress.  After  a  few  hours  the  severity  of  the  pain  subsides;  but 
the  fever,  hurried  respiration,  and  cough,  continue,  and  the  child, 
though  usually  it  looks  heavy  and  seems  drowsy,  yet  becomes  ex- 
tremely restless  at  intervals — cries  and  struggles,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
violenily  resists  any  attempt  to  alter  its  position,  since  every  move- 
ment brings  on  an  exacerbation  of  its  sufferings.  The  posture  which 
it  selects  varies  much;  sometimes  its  breath  seems  disturbed  in  any 
other  than  an  upright  position  ;  at  other  times  it  lies  on  its  back,  or 
on  one  sitle;  but,  whatever  be  the  posture,  any  alteration  of  it  appears 
to  cause  much  distress,  and  is  sure  to  be  resisted  by  the  patient. 

The  probabilities  are,  that,  if  you  auscultate  the  chest  of  a  child  in 
whom  these  symptoms  exist,  you  will  hear  good  breathing  through 
the  whole  of  one  lung.  On  the  other  side,  the  air  will  be  most  likely 
found  to  enter  less  freely,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  moist  sound, 
perhiips  unattended  by  any  morbid  sound  at  all;  or,  possibly, a  rough 
sound  like  a  rhonchus  may  be  audible  on  this  side,  and  for  this  you 
may  very  likely  at  first  take  it,  though  with  more  attention  it  will  be- 
discovered  to  be  a  iTiction  sound.     A  day  or  two  later  you  will  pro- 

'  In  t4  cases  in  which  the  ahov4?-mentioii(?d  consequences  of  recent  inflnmniKtlon  of 
tbn  fileum  wertf  oh.serreit  after  death  in  noii-phthiskal  subjects,  thej  existed  in  tL« 
fgl  lowing  uombiuations  : — 

Eedn«ss  of  the  pleora  existed  alone 1 

"               "            witli  recent  adhesions  and  deposit  of  lymph  .  18 

Serous  efiTusion  existed  nlonH 12 

"               "            with  adhesions,  or  deposits  of  lymph     .         .  7 

S*ro-pnruIent  effusion 9 

Effusion  of  pus 7 

54 

In  29  of  the  above  64  oases,  the  aSection  of  tlio  pleora,  though  sometimes  consider- 
able, appeared  to  be  secondary,  and  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  lung  it.s«ir.  In  the  re- 
maining  25,  the  pleora  was  the  rliief  seat  of  tho  mischief,  (he  lung  being  eithersimply 
comprrwed  by  the  quantity  of  the  effused  fluid,  or  its  inflammation  being  secondary 
In  extent  and  importance  to  that  of  which  the  |>l«ura  bore  evidence. 

In  6  of  the  above  25  cases,  the  affection  of  tUe  plenra  was  idiopathic  ;  13  times  it 
succeeded  to  scarlet  fever;  once  to  acute  rhenmatismi  with  pericarditis;  once  to 
typhns  feTer  ;  and  twice  it  succeeded  to  peritonitis.  In  one  instance  it  foUowed  inflam- 
inatinn  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  once  fatal  hydrotborax  soperveued  in  a 
case  of  general  dropsy,  which,  as  far  as  conld  be  ascertained,  bad  not  been  preceded 
by  any  of  the  exanthematous  fevers. 
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bably  detect  a  sound  like  that  of  bronchial  breathing,  as  you  pass 
your  ear  from  above  downwanla  along  the  posterior  part  of  ihe  chest, 
while  the  friction  sound  will  have  disappeared;  and  still  lower  there 
will  be  an  utter  absence  of  all  sound.  In  many  instances,  however, 
no  friction  sound  is  to  be  heard  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
though  it  may  become  auJible  on  its  decline,  but  a  bronchial  character 
of  the  respiration  will  be  perceived  as  one  of  the  earliest  auscultatory 
signs  of  the  disease.  The  walls  of  this  side  of  the  chest,  if  their  ten- 
derness do  not  prevent  your  trying  pereussionj  will  yield  a  much  less 
resonant  sound  than  usutd  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  distinct  sense  of 
solidity  will  be  comnumicated  to  the  finger,  and  the  vocal  fremitus  will 
either  be  indistinct,  or  altogether  absent. 

I  need  hardly  pursue  the  detail  of  other  symptoms  which  are  the 
necessary  result  of  pleurisy,  whatever  be  the  a^e  of  the  person  in 
whom  it  oceurs.  The  diminished  mobility  of  the  affected  side,  the 
displacement  of  the  heart,  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  chest  on  the  diseased  side,  are  phenomena  that 
take  place  undt^r  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  at  every  age,  though 
their  occurrence  is  less  frequent  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  since 
the  effusion  of  fluiil  is  usually  more  scanty.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, whether  towards  recovery  or  to  a  fatal  issue,  presents  nothing 
remarkable  in  childhood;  but  it  is  chiefly  at  the  commencement  that 
yon  are  likely  to  mistake  its  nature. 

The  symptoms  by  which  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  is  ushered  in, 
point  sometimes  rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  chest.  The  child  is 
seized  with  vomiting,  attended  by  fever  and  intense  headache:  it 
either  cries  aloud,  (jr  is  delirious  at  night,  or  screams  much  in  its 
fdeep,  and,  when  morning  comes,  complains  much  of  its  head,  but 
denies  having  any  pain  whatever  in  its  chest,  while  the  short  cough 
and  the  hurried  breathing  may  be  thought  to  be  merely  the  result 
«>f  the  cerebral  disturbance.  Sometimes,  too,  the  cough  is  altogether 
absent,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  breathing  so  slight  as  not  to  sug- 
jrest  the  idea  thut  serious  mischief  is  going  on  in  the  chest.  Under 
the  impression  that  the  child  is  sufiering  from  cerebral  disease,  aus- 
caltation  is  omittud,  or  at  least  practised  hastily  and  superficially,  and 
consequently  serves  but  to  confirm  the  erroneous  diagnosis.  It  often 
happens,  indeed,  that  in  these  cases  no  friction  sound  is  perceptible, 
and  that  you  have  no  other  indication  to  guide  you  aright  besides  the 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  affected  side.  The  child, 
too,  fearful  of  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  fills  neither  lung  completely, 
so  that  the  information  usually  gained  by  comparison  of  the  breathing 
in  one  lung  with  that  in  the  other  is  in  great,  measure  lost.  Stilf,  the 
presence  of  feeble  respiratory  murmur,  at  the  lower  part  of  one  lung, 
when  coupled  with  the  sudden  access  of  acute  febrile  symptoms  in  a 
previously  healthy  child,  points  almost  invariably  to  the  existence  of 
Acute  pleurisy;  while  a  careful  consideration  of  the  patient's  history 
and  general  condition  will,  even  irrespective  of  the  results  of  auscul- 
tation, go  far  towards  preventing  you  from  falling  into  error.  The 
<jnset  of  the  illness  has  been  far  too  acute,  attended  with  far  too  much 
febrile  disturbance,  for  a  case  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus,  while  many 
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of  the  signs  of  cerebral  mischief  which  might  be  expected  in  a  case  of 
simple  encephalitis  have  not  presented  themselves.  The  heat  of  bead 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  surface;  the  cries  with  vrhic^ 
the  disease  set  in  have  not  ended  in  coma.  It  happens  but  seldoi 
tliat  convulsions  mark  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  but,  if  the 
had  occurred  at  the  onset,  they  have  not  since  returned :  neitli< 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  nor  strabismu-s,  nor  retraction  of  the  hea^ 
is  present;  and  though  the  child  may  cry  (as  children  when  ill  ani 
i'retl'ul  often  do)  at  the  curtain  being  undrawn  and  the  candle  brougl' 
near  it,  yet  there  is  no  real  intolerance  of  light,  while,  in  spite  of  it 
fretfulness,  the  intelligence  is  not  otherwise  perverted.  Error  indeed 
is  easy,  but  to  avoid  it  requires  in  this,  as  in  most  instances,  not  so 
much  great  acutcness  as  great  care  and  great  patience. 

The  pain  with  which  pleurisy  sets  in  is  sometimes  referred  not 
the  chest,  but  to  the  abdomen  ;  and  its  commencement  may  be  attend* 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  This  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease  is  esf 
ciall}'  likely  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  ar 
more  particularly  if  the  inflammation  be  seated  on  the  right  side;  at 
in  this  latter  case,  bilious  vomiting  is  often  one  of  the  most  mark* 
of  the  early  symptoms.  Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  too,  not  only  ^ 
those,  but  frequently  also  in  other  cases,  occasions  a  considerable  ii 
crease  of  sufleriug ;  and  you  may  thus  be  led  to  overlook  the  existent 
of  the  pleurisy,  and  to  allow  your  attention  to  be  entirely  directed  to 
the  abdominal  symptoms.  In  any  such  doubtful  case,  it  is  woU  to 
bear  iu  mind,  that  children,  long  after  they  can  talk,  describe  the 
nature  and  seat  of  their  suCTerings  very  inaccurately;  and  if,  as  often 
happens  in  these  cases,  they  refer  the  pain  to  the  right  hypochondriuni, 
you  should  not  forget  that  pain  in  that  situation  is  at  all  age^  mueli 
oftener  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  pleura  than  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  increase  of  discomfort  produced  by  pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  may  be  due  to  the  additional  impediment  thereby 
offered  to  the  already  laboring  respiration.  The  careful  auscultation, 
whicli  I  need  not  say  should  never  be  neglected,  will  generally  save 
you  from  error,  but  in  a  case  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  you  are  rather 
left  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  the  non  correspondence  of 
its  symptoms  with  those  of  any  other  ailment,  than  enabled  to  decide 
ujKin  its  character  from  any  positive  sign  of  mischief  in  the  chest  with 
wliicli  your  ear  makes  you  acquainted.  The  heat  of  skin,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  the  hurry  of  the  breathing,  are  such  as  to 
exclude  the  suspicion  of  almost  all  affections  of  the  abdomen;  while 
not  only  do  not  the  general  characters  of  the  attack  tally  with  those 
of  acute  peritonitis,  but  there  is  no  such  tenderness  upon  even  slight 
pressure,  no  such  tension  of  the  abdominal  walls,  no  such  dread  of 
the  slightest  movement,  as  characterize  that  disease.  Your  great  safe- 
guard will  be  found,  in  such  a  case,  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
general  symptoms,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that,  when  at- 
tended with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  the  mere  imperfect  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lung  is  itself  a  valuable  indication  of  inflammation  of  the 
]deura.  The  danger,  in  cases  of  pleurisy  in  early  life,  is,  however,  not 
.simply  that  of  overlooking  the  existence  of  mischief  in  the  chest,  but 
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also  of  referring  that  mischief  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  fever,  and  cough 
and  dyspncea,  may  be  so  marked  as  to  render  the  former  mistake  im- 
possible; but  auscultation,  unless  you  rightly  interpret  the  information 
it  allbrds,  may  not  guarantee  you  agaiusi  the  latter.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  jou  take  a  case  of  pleurisy  for 
one  of  pneumonia,  or  whether,  in  a  case  of  bronchitis,  which  may  for 
some  time  have  been  under  your  care,  you  recognize  the  ionammation 
of  the  pleura  which  may  have  supervened,  or  see  in  the  increased 
urgency  of  the  chest  symptoms  merely  an  exacerbation  of  the  pre- 
vious ailment.  The  error,  indeed,  is  one  not  likely  to  be  committed 
in  a  case  of  idiopathic  pleurisy  that  you  rnaybave  watched  from  the 
commencement,  but  it  is  one  into  which  you  may  very  probably  fall 
in  those  instances  where  pleurisy  succeeds  to  the  exanthemata,  espe- 
cially to  scarlet  fever,  and  less  often  to  mcafiles.  Cough  atid  hurried 
breathing,  and  rhonchiis,  with  some  crepitant  rale,  may  have  already 
existed  for  some  time,  and  in  these  circumstances,  a  friction  sound, 
even  if  it  should  become  audible,  is  very  likely  to  be  unnoticed.  But, 
besides  this,  the  unequal  breathing  so  characteristic  of  early  life,  as 
the  result  of  which  air  may  seem  one  hour  to  enter  one  lung  imper- 
fectly, while  a  few  hours  subsequently  the  deficient  respiration  may 
appear  to  be  on  the  opposite  side,  naturally  leads  you  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  mere  deficient  respiration.  But,  if  the  bronchial 
character  of  the  breathing  forces  itself  on  your  attention,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that,  without  any  further  consideration,  you  may  put  that 
dowa  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  advance  of  pneumonia,  and 
altogether  overlook  the  pleurisy  of  which  in  this  instance  it  is  an 
indication. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  error, 
since  some  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  pleurisy  and  pneu- 
monia on  which  we  rely  much  in  the  atfuk  are  less  available  in  the 
child.  It  is  so  difficult  to  induce  children  to  speak  several  words 
consecutively  in  the  same  tone,  and  their  voice  is  often  so  feeble,  as 
to  deprive  us  in  great  measure  of  the  information  which  its  diflbrent 
resonance  on  the  two  sides  would  otherwise  aSbrd.  For  the  same 
reason,  too,  the  difference  of  vocal  vibration,  as  perceived  on  a[iply- 
ing  the  hands  to  either  side  of  the  chest,  is  often  by  no  means  so 
manifest  in  children  as  in  grown  persons.  The  experiment,  however, 
is  one  which  should  never  be  omitted,  since  the  information  which  it 
yields,  provided  it  do  not  fail  altogether,  is  as  valuable  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Two  more  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  service  in  help- 
ing to  keep  you  from  error:  first,  that  the  limitation  of  the  physical 
signs  of  affection  of  the  chest  to  one  side,  of  itself  raises  a  presump- 
tion that  that  affection  is  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  not  of  the  lung; 
and  second,  that  the  bronchial  breathing  which  is  perceived  at  an 
early  period  of  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  is  attended  by  diminished 
resonance  on  percussion  rather  than  by  that  absolute  dulness  which 
Og  perceived  when  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  has  passed  into  a 
Rntte  of  hepatization. 

But  we  may  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  acute 
}urisy  in  childhood;  a  subject  which  need  not  detain  ua  long,  since 
19 
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the  age  of  the  patient  in  no  respect  alters  the  principles  that  moflt 
f^uide  our  conduct.  If  seen  sufficiently  early,  and  treated  with  due 
activity,  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  in  infancy  and  childhood  nearly  al- 
ways have  a  favorable  termination,  and  in  almost  every  Instance  that 
has  come  under  my  own  observation  in  which  the  issue  of  the  disease 
was  unfortunate,  either  all  treatment  had  been  neglected  until  the 
children  were  past  hope,  or  the  nature  of  the  complaint  had  been  mis- 
taken, or  the  treatment  followed  had  not  been  sufficiently  active. 
This  last  error  it  is  of  great  Tuoinent  to  avoid,  for  acute  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  in  childhood  runs  its  course  with  greater  rapidity  to  a 
fatal  issue  than  in  tbe  adult.  Of  nine  fatal  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  in 
childhood,  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  record,  one  euded  in  death 
on  the  third  day,  three  on  the  sixth  day,  one  on  the  ninth,  two  within 
a  fortnight;  while  one  of  the  remaining  two  terminated  in  thirty 
days,  and  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  ninth  case  was  prolonged  for 
several  months,  death  eventually  taking  place  from  the  development 
of  phthisical  disease  in  the  lungs. 

In  almost  every  case,  provided  the  symptoms  be  at  all  urgent,  and 
the  child's  previous  health  have  been  good,  general  depletion  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  carrying  this  first  bleed- 
ing to  syncope,  since  children  gener.nlly  faint  after  the  abstraction  of 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm.  It  will  be 
almost  always  necessary  to  follow  this  up  by  local  bleeding,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  wait  for  three  or  four  hours  in  order  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  estimate  the  effect  produced  by  the  previous  venesectiou. 
A  second  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  seldom  needed,  and  may  almost 
always  be  avoided  if  local  depletion  be  not  too  timorously  practised. 
After  depletion  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  calomel,  which 
should  be  freely  given  in  combination  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder. 
Antimony,  which  often  renders  us  such  good  service  in  pneumonia, 
is  here  of  little  use;  and  though  it  may  somewhat  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  the  breathing,  it  exerts  little  or  no  influence  upon  tbe 
local  mischief;  a  fact  which  renders  the  establishing  a  correct  diag- 
nosis between  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleura  of  so  much 
importance.  A  pleurisy  treated  thus  actively  is  sometimes  overcome 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains of  symptoms  which  had  appeared  so  formidable.  Often,  how- 
ever, after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  affected  side  remains 
dull,  and  the  respiration  scanty,  for  several  weeks  together;  and  now 
is  the  time  when  the  use  of  blisters,  associated  with  the  exhibition 
of  small  doses  of  calomel,  will  be  of  most  essential  service,  and  wrill 
generally  effect  the  complete  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  tbe  patient  to  perfect  health. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case:  but  sometimes,  in  spile  of  re- 
medies perseveringly  employed,  one  side  of  tbe  chest  continues  full  of 
fluid ;  and  the  question  then  comes  before  us,  whether  it  will  not  be 
expedient  to  let  out  that  fluid  by  mechanical  means.  My  own  expe- 
rience of  the  operation  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  answer  mauy  of 
the  important  questions  which  may  be  proposed  with  reference  to  it. 
1  may,  however,  state  that  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  each 
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year's  additional  experience  iamore  and  more  in  favor  of  it3  compara- 
tively early  performance.  I  have  directed  it  to  be  done  in  six  cases, 
in  all  of  wliich  the  lluid  was  purulent.  All  the  patients  did  well  with 
the  exception  of  a  boy,  in  whom  gangrene  of  the  mouth  came  on,  of 
which,  and  not  of  any  direct  result  of  the  operation,  he  died.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  acute  idiopathic  pleurisy  has  in  the  child  a 
greater  tendency  than  in  the  adult  to  terminate  by  the  effusion  of  pus, 
and  should  on  that  account  advocate  the  performance  of  paracentesis, 
whenever,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  active  inflammation, 
there  was  not  a  corresponding  abatement  in  the  dyspnoea,  and  a  mani- 
fest progress  in  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  Several  instances,  indeed, 
occur  to  my  mind,  in  which  I  fear  that  the  life  of  the  child  may  in 
former  years  have  been  sacrificed  owing  to  delay,  and  an  uufounded 
hesitation  on  my  part  to  puncture  the  chest. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  with  reference  to  the  details  of  the 
operation.  The  fluid  having  in  each  case  been  purulent,  no  attempt 
■was  made  to  close  the  wound,  but  a  linseed  poultice  was  applied  over 
it;  and  discharge  went  on  for  many  days,  and  in  one  instance  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  though  gradually  diminishing  as  the  lung  itself  by  degrees 
expanded.  The  very  yielding  character  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  in 
early  life  renders  the  liability  to  the  production  of  very  serious  de- 
forniity  by  the  shrinking  of  the  diseased  side,  aud  the  bulging  of  that 
which  is  healthy,  far  greater  than  in  the  adult.  Time,  too,  will  do  far 
less  in  the  child  than  in  the  grown  person  towards  mitigating  this  evil, 
or  rather,  if  not  prevented  at  the  outset,  the  progress  of  growth  tends 
each  year  to  increase  it.  In  order  to  counteract  this  disposition,  I 
have  employed  Tavernier's  belt,  with  a  crutch  under  the  arm  of  the 
aflfected  side,  and  have  had  every  reason  tr>  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
salt;  since,  to  judge  from  two  cases  in  which  I  applied  it  as  soon 
as  very  decided  contraction  of  the  chept  began  to  be  apparent,  it  seems 
most  completely  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
nature  to  restore,  in  great  measure,  the  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  trunk. 

Pleurisy  does  not  always  present  itself  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 
It  supervenes,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  course  of  pneumonia, 
increasing  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and,  if  severe,  adding  much  to 
bis  danger.  It  comes  on  sometimes  during  acute  rheumatism,  either 
with  or  without  pericarditis,  and  on  two  occasions  I  have  observed 
pleurisy,  with  effusion  into  one  side  of  the  chest,  succeed  to  an  attack 
of  peritonitis.  But  besides  these  cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the 
pleura  retains  an  acute  character,  the  disease  is  likewise  met  with  in 
a  chronic  form,  and  manifesting  its  existence  by  comparatively  lew 
symptoms.  Attacks  of  chronic  plntrisi/  are  sometimes  idiopathic;  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  them  back  to  their  commencement 
in  an  acute  seizure.  The  cough  and  dyspnoea  in  such  cases  are  trouble- 
some rather  than  distressing,  and  nothing  but  examination  of  the  cheat 
would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  affection.  Cases 
of  this  description  usually  do  well  under  the  employment  of  local 
counter-irritation  and  the  administration  of  mercury  and  diuretics, 
though  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  in  general  effected  very  gradually. 
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Chronic  pleurisy,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  as  a  purely  idio 
pathie  afiection  in  early  life;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
far  from  being  one  of  the  least  common  complications  of  the  dropsy 
which  often  succeeds  to  scarlatina.  In  these  circumstances,  too,  it 
often  needs  much  attention  to  detect  it,  since  it  may  for  a  long  time 
give  rise  to  but  few  symptoms  that  might  betray  its  existence.  Some 
cough  and  some  dyspncea  almost  invariably  attend  the  anasarca  that 
succeeds  scarlatina,  and  often  there  is  no  complaint  of  pain,  nor  in- 
crease of  the  cought  nor  exaggeration  of  the  dyspncea,  to  betoken  the 
onset  of  this  new  and  formidable  disease.  At  length,  perhaps,  the 
anasarca  disappears,  and  now,  when  we  notice  the  emaciated  condition 
of  the  child,  we  observe  for  the  first  time  that  one-half  of  the  chest  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  that  it  remains  immovable  during  respi- 
ration, and  we  discover  that  it  is  full  of  fluid.  Or,  our  attention  may 
be  suddenly  called  to  the  mischief  that  has  been  going  on,  by  the  child 
becoming  unable  to  breathe  except  in  one  posture,  and  even  then  with 
extreme  difficulty ;  the  fluid  has  been  poured  out  so  abundantly  as  at 
length  almost  to  prevent  respiration,  and  when  we  find  out  the  evil  it 
is  almost  too  late  to  effect  its  cure. 

It  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  the 
dropsy  that  follows  scarlatina  that  you  will  be  most  likely  to  prevent 
the  supervention  of  this  serious  malady;  it  is  only  by  the  most  atten- 
tive daily  auscultation  that  you  will  in  many  cases  get  notice  of  its 
approach. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 

Cboctp. — Reasons  for  not  studying  it  earlier  in  the  course — discrepnnoy  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  it— two  distinct  thongh  allied  dt.seatiea  included  under  th«  nam?. 

LABTirGKAi:.  Cbocf  ;  or  Ctitakche  Labtsqsa. — Cauaoa  of  the  diseues — ita  frcqneno/  in 
childhood,  in  the  male  subject,  in  northeru  cHinatea,  in  rural  districts. 

Post-mortem  appearances — variations  iu  the  ejtteut  of  false  membrane  in  the  air- 
passages — changes  associated  with  it — affection  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate. 

STmptoma — occasional  sadden  onset — catarrhal  stage,  general  course  of  a  fatal  cose — 
occasional  delusive  appearances  of  amendment. — Evidences  of  auscultation — 
changes  in  trachoal  sound. 

lyaratinn.     Prognosis. 

Treatment — importance  of  abstraction  of  blood — directions  for  its  performance,  and 
for  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic — when  and  how  mercurials  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  strict  propriety  the  very  important  disease  which  we  are  about  to 
investigate  to-day,  ought  to  have  engaged  our  attention  immediately 
after  we  had  completed  our  study  of  infantile  bronchitis.  Two  reasons, 
however,  iudepeudent  of  mere  canveuience,  have  led  me  to  postpone 
till  now  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  croup.  One  of  these  reasons 
is,  that  its  gravity  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  association  with  it 
of  infiamraalion  of  the  lungs — a  complication  the  importance  of  which 
it  was  essential  that  you  should  thoroughly  understand  ;  the  other  is, 
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that  croup,  though  an  inflammatory  disease,  is  not  without  a  very 
evident  spasmodic  element  in  every  case;  so  that  it  may  very  appro- 
priately form  a  sort  of  transition  between  the  inflammatory  and  the 
spasmodic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  tell  any  oF  you  that  croup  is  the 
English  name  for  the  disease  designated  by  scientific  writers  cynanche 
imchealis,  or  cynanche  laryngea.  It  consists  in  inflammation,  generally 
of  a  highly  acute  character,  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  of  both,  which 
terminates  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  exudation  of  false  mem- 
brane more  or  less  abundantly  upon  the  affected  surface. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  attended, 
and  the  rapidity  with  wliich  it  tends  to  a  fatal  issue,  have  led  many 
of  the  ablest  physicians  to  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  of  croup.  It  might,  therefore,  be  anticipated  that  our  know- 
ledge of  a  disease  which  betrays  itself  by  very  manifest  and  highly 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  which  gives  rise,  when  fatal,  to  changes 
easily  appreciable  after  death,  should,  by  this  time,  be  very  definite 
and  settled.  With  reference  to  many  of  the  more  important  points  in 
the  history  of  the  malady,  writers  are  now,  indeed,  pretty  Avell  agreed; 
but  croup,  like  many  other  diseases  that  depend  to  a  great  degree  on 
atmospheric  and  telluric  causes,  is  modified  in  many  of  its  symptoms 
by  peculiarities  of  air,  water,  and  situation.  The  afii3ction  assumes 
one  character  among  the  poor  of  a  crowded  city,  and  another  among 
the  children  of  the  laborer  in  some  rural  district.* 


'  I  have  preserved  a  reconi  of  Iwenty-three  oases  of  croup  that  came  under  my  notice 
at  tbiP  Royal  Infirmary  for  chiltlren,  between  May,  1839,  aud  April,  1S4D.  Of  these 
twenty-three  oaeea,  eleven  wore  idiopathic,  twelve  secondary  ;  live  of  th»>  fonnw  and 
two  of  the  latter  recovered.  In  two  of  the  idiopathic  oases  that  recovered,  a  »t>.auty 
formation  of  false  membrane  was  obsorved  upon  the  velnm  and  tonsils,  but  uu  such 
appe«nuic«  existed  in  the  other  idiopathic  cases.  Three  of  the  six  fatal  idiupatkio 
cases  were  examined  after  death  ;,  in  two  tlitj  false  membrane  was  confined  to  the 
larynx ;  and  there  was  hut  little  injection  of  the  trachea  or  bronchi  ;  in  the  third  case 
there  was  great  redness  both  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pura- 
lent  secretion  in  both,  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  but  no 
false  membrane.  Of  the  twelve  secondary  cases,  one  Bup«rvened  in  the  course  of 
poeamonia ;  in  the  other  eleven,  croup  appeared  as  the  sequela  or  concomitant  of 
measles,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  terminated  Ditally.  In  the  cases  which  recovered,  and 
in  three  of  those  which  terminated  fatally,  there  was  no  false  membrane  on  the  velum 
or  fauces,  bat  in  the  other  seven,  false  membrane  was  present  in  those  situations  as 
well  as  in  the  ]&Ty~ax,  and  twice  this  falsa  membrane  extended  into  the  oisophagus. 
Six  of  the  fatal  cases  were  examined  after  death ;  in  one  there  was  no  false  membrane 
anywhere,  but  intense  redness  of  the  larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi,  with  an  uneven 
granular  appearance  of  the  Ifirynx,  and  ulceration  about  the  epiglottis.  In  the  other 
0Te  oases  the  larynx  contained  more  or  less  false  membrautt,  and  its  surface  was 
uIo«rat«<l ;  and  in  four  of  the  cases  the  palate  and  tonsils  were  intlamed  aud  coated 
with  false  membrane.  lu  all  these  live  oases  pneumonia  existed  in  both  lungs,  aud 
four  times  it  was  found  to  have  reached  in  some  parts  the  stage  of  purulent  inQl- 
tration. 

These  results,  which  dilTcr  in  so  many  respects  from  the  conclusions  of  many  most 
excellent  observers  in  this  country,  ajjproach  much  more  nearly  to  those  obtained  in 
the  Hupital  des  Enfans  Mal.ides  at  Paris.  The  district  in  which  my  observ.ationa 
wen  made  is  low,  with  defective  sowerage,  open  drains  running  close  to  m.-uiy  of  the 
honam ;  and  most  of  the  patients  were  the  childreu  of  poor  parents,  who  occupied 
only  one  room,  and  who  consequently  were  placed  in  most  unfavorablti  hygienic  con- 
ditions. , 

I  may  further  add,  that  with  the  change  of  my  field  for  ohservation  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Children's  Uospital,  a  more  sthenic  form  of  the  disease  has  come  under  my 
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ir,  therefore,  you  find  that  my  account  of  the  disease  varies  in  any 
respect  from  the  description  givtn  by  some  other  writers,  or  from  the 
results  of  your  own  observation  hereafter,  do  not  too  hastily  assume 
either  that  your  teacher  has  been  mistaken,  or  that  your  own  observa- 
tion has  been  incorrect.  The  diftcrence  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
fresh  exemplification  of  the  old  story  of  the  sliield,  silver  on  the  one 
side  and  golden  on  the  other,  about  which  the  knights  in  the  fuble 
quarrelled. 

QMiore  arc,  indeed,  two  diseases  which  have  often  been  included 
under  the  common  name  of  croup,  though  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  are  at  least  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  are  those 
in  which  they  resemble  each  other.  Of  these  two  diseases,  the  one  \a 
almost  always  idiopathic,  the  other  is  often  secondary;  the  one  attacks 
persons  in  perfect  health,  is  sthenic  in  its  character,  acute  in  its  course, 
and  usually  proves  amenable  to  antiphlogistic  treatment;  the  other 
attacks  by  preference  those  who  are  out  of  health,  or  who  are  sur- 
rounded by  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  asthenic  character  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  it.  The  one 
selects  its  victims  almost  exclusively  from  among  children,  is  incapable 
of  being  dift'used  by  contagion,  is  governed  in  its  prevalence  by  the 
influence  of  season,  temperature,  and  climate,  but  rarely  becomes,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  an  epidemic;  while  the  other  attacks 
adults  as  well  as  children,  is  propagated  by  contagion,  and  though  it 
occasionally  occurs  in  a  sporadic  furm,  is  susceptiiile  of  wide-spread 
epidemic  prevalence.  The  one  is  developed  out  of  catarrli,  and  the 
amount  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  the  exact  measure  of 
the  danger  which  attends  it;  while  the  other  affects  the  organs  of 
respiration  secondarily,  and  its  peril  is  often  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  involvec!,  and  death  itself  may 
take  place,  although  they  are  altogether  unaffecteiK  In  this  latter  ail- 
ment, too,  a  long  train  of  sequela?  not  unfrequently  remains  after  the 
local  symptoms  lave  been  dissipated — the  evidence  of  its  affinity  to 
the  class  of  blood  diseases  rather  than  to  that  of  simple  inflammations. 
Cynanche  trachealis,  cynancbe  laryngea,  are  the  appellations  of  the 
former;  Home,'  and  Cheyne,*  and  Albers,*  its  historians;  angina  ma- 
ligna, the  garotillo,  morbus  strangnlatorius,  diphtht?nte,  the  synonyms 
of  the  latter;  Severinus,^  Bard,*  Starr,*  Eumsey,^  and  Bretouneau,* 
some  of  the  writers  who  have  most  carefully,  described  it. 

notice  ;  ami  in  somB  nf  llie  fatal  casos  Trbiuli  have  oPoarrfKt  in  that  hislilulioii  onder 
my  cnri',  a  complete  false  niumbmne  not  only  lined  tlm  trachea,  but  uxteuded  even 
into  thti  tertiary  bronchi. 

'  An  Inquiry  into  llio  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  tbo  Croup,    Src,  Edinburgh,  17W. 

•  On  Iha  Patbolopy  of  the  Larynx  nnd  Broncliia.     Svo.,  Eilinhnrgh,  1809. 

•  De  Traeheiiidt"  lufantam.     4to.,  Ijipsin!,  ISlii. 

•  I)«  pnsdanohouo  maligna,  &c.,  in  De  reconditil  abscesauum  natnr&,  p.  513.  4to. 
Ladg.  Hat.,  1724. 

•  An  Inijuiry  into  the  Nature,  Ac,  of  the  Angina  SulTocatira,  in  Trantaetioiu  of 
Amrrirnn  P/iitoiwphicnl  Socifty.     4to.,  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.,  I'hil.ndolphia,  1789,  p.  3s8. 

•  An  Account  of  the  Morbus  Strangulatorius,  in  PhUosophioti  Traiiiactlone,  vol.  xtvi., 
4lo.,  Lrindon,  HnS,  p.  435. 

'  Transactions  of  a  Society*fbr  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge, 
vol.  ii. 
»  Do  la  Diphthfirite.    Svo.,  Paris,  182C. 
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Difierent,  however,  as  tbe  two  diseases  are,  there  are  yet  between 
them  points  of  similarity  no  less  striking, 

"Facies  non  una,  neo  diversa  tamen," 

and  the  diagnostic  difficulties,  which  are  thus  almost  inevitable,  are 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  occasional  simultaneous  prevalence  of 
both  affections. 

Tt  will  be  my  endeavor  to  describe,  first,  that  disease  which  is  most 
frequent  in  this  courntry,  and  then  to  give  the  best  account  in  my 
power  of  that  other  malady,  which,  though  a  less  constant,  is  yet  a 
more  formidable  visitant,  and  one  less  within  the  power  of  medicine 
to  control. 

Croup,  or  cynanche  laryngea,  in  the  form  which  it  usually  assumes 
in  this  country,  is  essentially  a  di^eas'-:  of  enrly  life ;  for  it  appears,  from 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  while  1,022  out  of 
98,391  deaths  in  the  metropolis  and  twenty-four  town  districts  took 
place  from  croup,  1,013,  or  99.9  per  cent,  of  those  deaths  occurred 
before  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  879,  or  H7.9  per  cent.,  before  the  age  of 
five  years.  Of  thirty-nine  cases  of  croup  occurring  nmong  the  in- 
patients of  the  Children's  Hospital,  thirty-two  took  place  in  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  only  seven  in  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten.  Twenty  four  of  the  patients  were  males,  fifteen 
females.  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  great  frequency  of 
croup  in  early  life  by  the  imj^erfect  development  of  the  organ  of  the 
voice  before  puberty.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a 
valid  explanation,  since  it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  disease  after  five  years  of  age.  The  preponderance  of  male 
over  female  children,  among  those  who  are  attacked  by  croup,  is 
another  fact  which,  though  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  observ- 
ers, has  never  received  any  adequate  explanation.* 

Croup  appears  to  be  infimnctd  ii/  peculiarities  of  chmate  and  Incnlily 
much  more  than  most  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Though 
not  entirely  confined  to  northern  climates,  it  prevails  but  seldom  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  even  less  frequent  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  the  deaths  from  croup  are  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the 
proportion  of  .9  percent.;  while  in  the  four  northern  counties,  Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  which  con- 
tain an  equal  population,  the  deaths  from  this  cause  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1.6  per  cent.  It  is  endemic  in  particular  localities;  and 
residence  near  the  sea,  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  a 
moist  soil,  and  a  damp  atmosphere,  have  been  enumerated  as  greatly 

'  From  the  Fiftli  Report  of  tbe  Registrar-General,  it  appears  tliat,  wliile  Uie  deatlis 
of  ntntea  ninler  15  from  all  canines,  are  to  tlie  deatliH  of  females  from  all  cavosi  n!<  11 
to  10,  the  deaUiA  from  croup  are  aa  15  to  10.  Of  249  cases  that  came  nnder  Golis' 
observations  at  Vienna,  1-44  occurred  in  males,  K'5  in  females ;  at  Geneva,  and  or 
Juriiie's  observations,  54  males  and  37  femalfs  died  of  croup,  between  the  years  1791 
and  l&OS ;  and  tbe  relation  of  the  sexes  at  Berlin  amoug  the  di^-aths  from  croup  between 
1836  and  1S49  wna,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  5  to  4.  tbe  actual  numbers  being  .^4.^  male 
to  46U  female  children.  See  HUHerkupff  uber  die  Anwendung  Jet  Schwe/cUaurtn  Kiip- 
Jtrort/d^g  gtym  Croup.     8vo.,  Leipzig,  1652. 
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predisposing  to  the  disease.    The  influence  of  these  local  peculiarities 
"has  probably,  in  some  instances,  been  overrated;  but  still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  for  a  most  striking  illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  croup  in  towns,  and  its  frequency  in  rural  districts, 
lu  the  county  of  Surrey,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  the 
mortality  from  all  causes,  under  five  years  of  age,  is  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  mortality  in  Liverpool,  and  little  more  than  half  the 
mortality  in  London.    But  the  total  mortality,  under  five  years  of  age, 
from  croup,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  is  to  that  in  Liverpool  nearly  as 
8  to  2,  ami  to  that  in  London  as  2  to  1 ;  so  that  out  of  100  childrea 
dying  under  five  years  of  age,  from  all  causes,  more  than  four  times 
as  many  will  have  died  from  croup  in  Surrey  as  in  Liverpool,  and 
exactly  four  times  as  many  as  in  Loudon. 

Variations  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  peculiarities  of 
situation,  not  only  influence  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  croup, 
but  they  likewise  greatly  modify  its  character,  and  determine,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  nature  of  the  lesions  which  it  produces.  The 
chief  morbid  appmrances,  however,  are  always  discovered  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  air-tubes.  They  consist  of  redness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  often  thickened,  sometimes  abraded  or  ulcerated,  and 
very  generally  covered  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  exudation  of 
false  membrane.  This  exudation,  however,  though  so  generally  met 
with  as  to  have  suggested  to  medical  writers  the  terms  angina  polyposa, 
angina  membraoacea,  as  appropriate  designations  of  croup,  is  neither 
invariable  in  its  occurrence,  nor  of  a  uniform  extent  in  all  cases.  It 
is  found  in  the  larynx  oftener  than  in  the  trachea,  and  in  both  more 
frequently  than  in  the  bronchi.  Nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  the 
secretion  of  false  membrane  is  so  extensive  as  not  only  to  line  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  but  even  to  reach  into  the  minuter  air-tubes,  form- 
ing a  complete  cast  of  many  of  their  ramifications.  There  appears 
to  be  some  connection  between  the  circumstances  in  which  children 
become  attacked  by  croup,  and  the  extent  of  false  membrane  in  the 
air-passages,  which  a  post- mortem  examination  reveals.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  disease  wears  throughout  a  sthenic  character,  false 
membrane  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance,  and  over  a  greater  extent 
of  surface,  than  is  usually  observed  in  the  case  of  the  poor  in  this 
metropolis;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  London,  a  condition 
of  unhealthy  ulceration  about  the  larynx,  ulceration  and  the  deposit 
of  false  membrane  about  the  tonsils  and  palate  in  many  instances — 
appearances  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  children  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  health.' 

In  cases  of  croup  that  have  come  under  my  ov/n  observation,  the 
formation  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx  has  seemed  almost  invari- 
ably to  precede  its  deposit  in  the  trachea ;  and  not  infrequently  it  has 
been  found  constituting  a  tough,  continuous  membrane  in  the  former 
situation,  but  growing  less  tenacious  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 

•  It  is  open  to  qnesdon  how  fur  ono  is  justifle'l  in  classing  snob  cases  with  tme 
croap;  whether  they  do  not  apprtmch  more  nearly  to  diphlheria,  or  whether,  nt  least, 


they  do  not  form  a  sort  of  conuwling  link  between  the  two  diseases. 
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g  gradually  into  a  thick,  puriform  mucus,  interspersed  with 
ahreds  of  lymph.  I  have  usually  observed  the  false  membrane  lining 
the  whole  of  the  larynx,  and  reaching  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  while  the  trachea  contained  nothing  else  than  a 
puriform  matter,  or  glairy  mucus,  sometimes  of  a  reddish  color.  la 
some  instances,  the  false  membrane  has  been  confined  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  lining  the  lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  blocking 
up  the  opening  of  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  covering  the  chordaa 
vocales,  but  not  extending  any  further.  When  first  secreted,  the  false 
membrane  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air-passages ; 
but,  after  a  time,  a  accretion  of  a  puriform  character  is  generally 
poured  out,  whieb  detaches  the  membrane  from  its  connections ;  and 
it  is  after  this  occurrence  has  taken  place  that  tubular  pieces  of  false 
membrane  have  sometimes  been  expectorated.  This  detachment  of 
the  false  membrane  from  the  subjacent  surface  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently and  more  completely  from  tlie  interior  of  the  trachea  than 
from  that  of  the  larynx.  On  removing  the  false  membrane  from  the 
trachea,  the  lining  of  the  tube  is  seldom  found  to  present  any  change 
other  ihan  an  increase  of  its  vascularity,  which,  though  sometimes 
very  considerable,  does  not  bear  any  certain  relation  to  the  amount 
of  false  membrane  present.  The  greater  difficulty  in  removing  the 
false  membrane  from  the  larynx  depends  upon  the  more  extensive 
alterations  which  the  lining  of  that  part  of  the  air-tubes  is  usually 
found  to  have  undergone.  It  is  generally  red  and  swollen,  especially 
about  the  edges  of  the  rima  glottidia  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
the  opening  of  the  sacculus  laryngis.  Small  aphthous  uloerations  are 
also  frequent  in  the  two  former  situations;  and,  occasionally,  the 
ulceration  being  more  extensive,  the  whole  of  the  larynx,  on  detaching 
the  false  membrane  that  lined  it,  presents  a  worm-eaten  appearance. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  bronchi  are  perfectly  free  from  disease; 
bat,  even  though  the  trachea  contain  no  false  membrane,  and  present 
but  few  signs  of  infiamraation,  they  are  almo.st  always  much  con- 
gested, and  contain  a  mucopurulent  or  purulent  secretion;  though 
false  membrane  is  seldom  found  in  them,  except  when  it  is  continuous 
with  a  similar  adventitious  structure  in  the  trachea. 

Pneumonia,  in  all  its  stages,  is  far  from  being  unusual,  and  is  a 
complication  especially  to  be  feared  in  those  cases  where  croup  occurs 
as  a  secondary  aflection  in  the  course  of  measles. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces  do  not  present  any  invari- 
able alteration  in  cases  of  croup.  Congestion  about  the  fauces  and 
soft  palate  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  coupled  with  a  scanty 
deposit  of  false  membrane  in  those  situations,  or  the  tonsils  are  found 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  lu  that  form  of  croup  which  succeeds  to 
measles,  there  is  moreover  in  many  instances  a  condition  of  unhealthy 
inflammation,  and  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  a 
slight  speck  of  ash-colored  false  membrane  covering  each  little  ulcer. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  I  apprehend  that  the  laryngeal  affection  does 
not  come  on  in  consequence  of  extension  to  the  air- passages  of  disease 
beginning  in  the  tiiouth,  but  that  the  disease  is  the  same  in  both  situ- 
ations ;   though  the  accident  of  the  locality  renders  that  a  serious 
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disorder  when  seated  in  the  larynx,  which  is  but  a  trivial  ailment 
when  affecting  the  mouth.  Cases  of  this  last  kind  have  been  called 
capes  of  ulcerated  laryngitis.  They  have  always  come  under  my 
notice  associated  with  the  exudation  of  a  false  membrane;  and  be- 
tween them  and  croup  I  can  discover  no  essential  difference. 

Whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  croup  comes  on,  the  si/mp- 
ioTns  resulting  from  disease  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  by  false  membrane,  or  inducing  a  spasmodic  closure  of 
their  aperture,  must  always  be  to  a  great  extent  the  same.  Its  mode 
of  onset,  however,  is  very  variable.  Sometimes,  especially  in  those 
forms  of  croup  that  prevail  among  heakliy  children  living  in  the 
country,  the  disease  is  announced  by  few,  if  any,  premonitory  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  affection  of  the  larynx  is  apparent  from  the  very  outset, 
and  attains  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 
Some  years  since  I  saw  a  little  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  living  at 
some  distance  from  London.  lie  had  overheated  himself  at  pljiy  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  a  hot  day  in  August,  but  went  to  bed  apparently 
well  at  eight  o'clock,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  At  ten,  ho  began  to  breathe 
with  the  peculiar  noise  characteristic  of  croup,  and  presented  all  tlie 
eymptoms  of  the  disease  before  midnight. 

In  his  treatise  on  croup,  Professor  Gulis,  of  Vienna,'  relates  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  four  years  old,  previou-nly  in  perfect  health,  who 
having  gone  out  of  an  overheated  room  into  the  open  air,  during  an 
extremely  cold  winter's  day,  was  seized  while  walking  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  most  violent  croup,  which  proved  fatal  in  fourteen  hours. 

This  sudden  onset  and  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  however,  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  croup  generally  comes  on  gradually,  attended  in 
itsjhsl  stage  by  but  fewsy  mptoms  that  could  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
catarrh.  Slight  fever,  drowsiness,  suffusion  of  the  eyes^  and  defluxion 
from  the  nares,  attend  it.  The  respiration  is  not  perceptibly  disturbed, 
and  the  cough,  though  frequent,  presents  no  peculiar  character.  There 
is,  besides,  occasional  complaint  of  slight  sore-throat,  or  of  uneasy 
sensation  about  the  larynx,  but  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  alarm. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  variable:  nor  is  there  any 
regularity  in  the  mode  of  its  transition  into  the  sixond  stage.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  transition  takes  place  gradually;  but 
thirty-six  hours  seldom  pass  without  the  supervention  of  some  symp- 
tom which,  to  the  well-schooled  observer,  would  betray  the  nature  of 
the  coming  danger.  Most  symptoms  may  continue  unchanged,  per- 
haps scarcely  aggravated,  but  a  slight  modification  takes  place  in  the 
character  of  the  cough,  which  now  becomes  attended  with  a  ppcnliar 
ringing  sound,  difficult  to  describe,  but  when  once  heard  not  easily 
forgotten.  This  peculiarity  in  the  cough  very  often  precedes  any 
change  in  the  respiration,  and  may  sometimes  bo  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  attract  the  parent's  notice  at  the  time,  and  to  bo  remembered  only 
when  the  full  development  of  the  disease  leads  to  inquiries  as  to  how 


'  r>e  rite  oognoscendA  et  sansndft  AnginJlL  Klcmbranacei,  Sro.,  Tletinx. 
p.  141. 
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'  the  attack  came  on.  Soon  after  this  motiification  of  the  couf^h  has 
become  perceptible,  or  even  simultaneously  with  it,  the  respiration 
undergoes  a  change  no  less  remarkable.  The  act  of  inspiration  be- 
comes prolonged,  and  attended  with  a  stridor  as  difficult  to  describe, 
but  as  characteristic  of  the  disease,  as  the  tone  of  the  cough.  It  often 
happens  that  these  two  pathognomonic  symptoms  first  come  on,  or  at 
least  first  excite  attention,  in  the  night,  and  that  a  child  who  at  bed- 
time was  supposed  to  ail  nothing,  or  at  most  to  have  a  slight  cold, 
awakes  suddenly  with  ringing  cough  and  stridnlous  breathing,  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  alarm  and  with  marked  dyspnoea.  Through  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  indeed,  an  obvious  tendency  exists  to 
nocturnal  exacerbations,  and  to  remissions  as  the  morning  approaches. 
In  whatever  manner  these  symptoms  may  have  come  on,  they  will 
not  continue  for  many  hours  without  being  attended  by  increase  of 
fever,  by  acceleration^  and  soon  by  difficulty  of  respiration.  The  skin 
becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  the  breathing  hurried,  the 
cough  frequent,  the  pulse  full  and  quick,  the  child  dull,  fretful,  and 
passionate.  For  a  few  minutes,  indeed,  it  may  appear  cheerful,  may 
turn  to  its  playthings,  and  breathe  more  naturally,  though  the  peculiar 
respiratory  sound  never  ceases  altogether.  Soon,  however,  the  dysp' 
noea  returns  with  increased  intensity;  the  whole  chest  heaves  with  the 
inspiratory  effort,  which  is  more  prolonged  and  attended  with  great 
stridor.  During  it,  perspiration  breaks  out  at  every  pore,  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck  and  face  become  greatly  distended.  Short  and  forci- 
ble expiration  follows,  and  after  this  state  of  dyspnoea  has  lasted  for 
some  minutes,  an  interval  of  comparative  ease  succeeds.  The  child 
now  often  falls  asleep  exhausted;  but  during  sleep,  the  sound  attend- 

'  ing  respiration  is  heard  in  an  exaggerated  degree.  Though  the  drow- 
siness is  great,  sleep  is  uneasy,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  violent 
starlings,  in  spite  of  which  the  child  may  still  sleep  on.  After  some 
minutes  he  awakes  in  a  state  of  terror,  to  pass  through  another  pa- 
roxysm similar  to  the  preceding  one,  though  more  severe.  The  cough 
does  not  increavse  in  severity  in  proportion  as  the  disease  advances ;  it 
is  unattended  by  expectoration,  or  at  most  a  little  mueua  is  spit  up, 
but  without  any  relief.  Although  the  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  are  not 
dependent  on  the  cough,  they  are  sometimes  provoked  by  it,  and  the 
two  or  three  inspirations  next  following  an  effort  of  coughing  are  often 
attended  with  increased  stridor.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
more  marked  symptoms,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  cracked,  and  whispering, 
or  in  young  children  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or,  if  their  voice  be 
not  actually  extinct,  at  least  their  disinclination  to  speak  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  reply  to  questions  only  by  signs,  and  cannot  be  induced 
by  any  persuasion  to  utter  a  word. 

There  is  almost  always  much  eagerness  for  drink,  and  deglutition 
is  generally  well  performed.  The  fauces  are  often  red,  though  their 
redness  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  croupal 
symptoms;  and  there  is  frequently  considerable  tenderness  of  the 
larynx.  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  but  coated  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  back  with  thick  white  fur;   the  howela  arc  rather 

I  constipated,  and  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  lost. 
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Ab  the  disease  advances,  the  paroxysms  become  less  marked,  or 
rather,  the  intermissions  grow  less  distinct,  and  the  child  is  constaotly 
engaged  with  the  eftbrt  to  respire.  The  cough  now  sometimes  ceases 
altogether,  and  the  breathing  frequeutly  becomes  sibilant  rather  than 
Btridulous.  The  child  throws  its  head  back  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  trachea,  the  chest  is  beaved 
violently  at  each  effort  to  inspire,  and  the  larynx  is  depressed  forcibly 
towards  the  sternum,  while  the  abdominal  muscles  co-operate  ener- 
getically in  expiration.  The  face  is  heavy  and  anxious,  the  eyes  are 
dull,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  extremities  cold;  or  clammy 
sweats  bedew  the  surface.  The  respiration  is  hurried,  unequal  and 
irregular,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and  very  feeble.  Though 
no  remissions  now  occur,  there  are  frequent  exaccrbatious,  in  which 
the  child  throws  itself  about,  and  puts  its  hand  to  its  throat,  as  though 
to  tear  away  some  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  air,  while  helpless, 
hopeless  agony,  ia  depicted  on  its  countenance.  In  the  midst  of  these 
Bufferings  the  patient  dies,  or  coma  or  convulsions  come  on,  and  close 
the  scene. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  last  stage  of  croup  is  attended 
by  such  distressing  symptoms.  The  treatment  employed  may  seem 
to  have  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  disease;  the  restlessness  may 
give  place  to  ease,  the  burning  skin  may  grow  moist,  the  respiration 
may  become  tranquil,  the  cough  loose  with  but  little  clangor;  expec- 
toration may  be  easy,  and  a  wheezing,  attended  with  a  very  slight 
croupy  sound,  may  be  the  only  indication  of  the  dangerous  disease 
under  which  the  patient  is  suSering.  This  apparent  amendment  may 
continue  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  be  succeeded,  without  any  assign- 
able cau.se,  by  the  return  of  all  the  former  symptoms,  and  soon  be 
followed  by  death  ;  or,  the  mitigation  of  the  disease  may  be  accom- 
panied with  great  drowsines.s,  which,  however,  does  not  excite  alarm, 
since  it  is  very  naturally  attributed  to  the  exhaustion  produced  partly 
by  the  disease,  partly  by  the  remedies.  During  sleep,  the  respiration 
is  deep  and  tranquil,  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  sound  slumber;  it  is, 
indeed,  attended  by  a  kind  of  wheeze,  but  presents  little  of  the  croupy 
stridor ;  and  when  awake  the  child  is  quite  sensible,  and  even  cheerful. 
After  a  time,  however,  it  becomes  difficult  thoroughly  to  rouse  him; 
his  pulse  grows  more  rapid,  the  moisture  on  his  skia  changes  almost 
imperceptibly  to  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  convulsive  twitehiugs 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  occasionally  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
features.  Silently,  but  surely,  the  exudation  has  been  making  pro- 
gress, and  when  the  alarm  is  taken,  it  is  too  late;  the  stupor  deepens, 
and  the  child  dies  comatose,  or  rouses  only  to  spend  its  last  hours  ia 
the  vain  struggle  for  breath,  and  embittered  by  all  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances which  ordinarily  attend  the  snflocative  stage  of  croup, 

AuscuUation  yields  us  information  in  cases  of  crou[)  with  reference 
to  two  important  points ;  namely,  the  amount  of  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  of  disease  of  the  air- 
tubes  or  substance  of  the  lungs  which  accompanies  it.  At  first,  air 
is  heard  entering  the  chest  freely,  and  unattended  by  any  morbid 
sound  other  than  that  stridor  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx.     If 
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the  lungs  should  continue  unaffected,  no  other  morbid  sound  will  be 
ird  ;  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  same  negative  results  will  be 
>tained  from  auscultation  as  are  yielded  by  it  in  cases  of  emphysema 
— a  feeble  respiratory  murmur  belying  the  loud  resonance  on  per- 
cussion. Often,  however,  respiration  is  attended  from  the  commence- 
ment with  the  sonorous  rhonchus  of  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis, 
though  masked  to  some  extent  by  the  croupy  noise  in  the  Inichea. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  disease  ia  originally  confined  to  the  larynx 
or  trachea,  inflammation  almost  always  extends  to  the  bronchi;  often, 
also,  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  that  mucous  or  subcrepitant 
r4Ie  generally  becomes  perceptible  during  its  course,  often  attended 
by  impaired  resonance  on  percussion  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest. 
Air,  however,  may  enter  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  fill  the  smaller 
bronchi;  and  these  sounds  may  be  quite  anperceived,  unless  the  aus- 
caltator  listen  at  the  moment  when  the  cLild  makes  an  unusually  deep 
inspiration,  such  as  often  follows  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  pneumonia, 
too,  in  all  cases  that  I  have  observed,  was  double,  and  the  resonance 
consequently  nearly  equally  diminished  on  both  sides  of  the  chest. 
Hence  the  importance  of  comparing  the  sound  elicited  by  percussion 
of  the  upper  with  that  given  out  by  the  lower  part  of  the  chest — a 
point  to  which  you  will  remember  that  your  attention  has  already 
been  called  on  several  occasions. 

The  changes  in  the  tracheal  sound  which  attend  the  progress  of  the 
disease  may  be  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  applying  a  stetho- 
scope to  the  larynx.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  they  recognized 
in  its  variations  the  indications  of  the  formation  of  false  membrane, 
and  that  they  also  afYord  a  means  whereby  to  judge  of  its  extent.  I 
believe  that  usually  when  false' membrane  has  been  extensively  formed 
in  the  larynx,  the  tracheal  sound  becomes  less  stridulous  and  more 
sibilant;  but  I  noticed  on  one  occasion  those  changes  in  the  traeheal 
sound  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  very  extensive 
deposit  of  false  membrane,  although  no  false  membrane  was  either 
expectorated  during  the  patient's  lifetime,  or  discovered  in  the  inflamed 
larynx  and  trachea  after  her  death.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  changes  in  the  tracheal  sound  do  not  afford  absolutely  certain 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  false  membrane,  and  that  atill  less  can  they 
be  regarded  as  safe  criterions  of  its  extent. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  duration  of  a  disease  such 
as  croup,  since  its  premonitory  symptoms  vary  greatly,  and  its  fatal 
termination  is  often  in  great  measure  due  to  the  concomitant  or  con- 
secutive bronchitis,  or  pneumonia.  When  the  laryngeal  afiection 
goes  on  to  destroy  life,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  forty-eight,  or  at 
the  most  seventy- two,  hours  elapse  from  the  full  development  of  the 
croupal  symptoms  to  the  fatal  event;  and,  allowing  the  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  the  premonitory  stage  to  be  about  thirty-six  hours,  the  disease 
will  be  found  to  run  its  course  in  from  four  to  six  days.  Twice  I 
knew  death  take  place  within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  croupal  symptoms;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  within  thirty- 
seven  hours ;  but  these  are  instances  of  unusually  rapid  termination 
of  the  disease.      Treatment  sometimes  partially  subdues  it;  but  it 
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returns,  and  the  relapse,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  proves  fulaTT 
Now  and  then  the  acute  aymptoma  aubside,  and  the  disease  jissumes 
a  chronic  character;  but  this  bas  only  twice  come  under  ray  notice  iu 
idiopathic  croup,  though  it  is  more  connmoD  in  that  form  of  the  dis- 
ease which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  notice  as  constituting  a  aerioua 
complication  of  ineaslea. 

The  prorjnosis  of  croup  must  always  be  guarded,  and  is  generally 
unfavorable,  since  the  disease  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  to  which  childhood  is  liable.  Much  depends  upon  the 
patient  being  seen  at  an  early  stngo  of  the  disease;  and  the  prospect 
of  recovery  is  generally  very  small  if  no  treatment  should  have  been 
adopted  until  after  the  full  development  of  the  symptoms.  The  pre* 
Bcnce  of  bronchitis,  and  still  more  of  pneumonia,  adds  greatly  to  the 
dangers  of  the  aflfeciionj  and  w^ould  induce  us  to  form  a  very  unHivor- 
able  opinion  of  the  chances  of  recovery.  A  second  attack  of  croup  is 
generally  less  serious  than  the  first;  and  cases  in  which  catarrhal 
symptoms  have  preceded  the  seizure  for  several  days  are  more  amena- 
ble to  treatment  than  those  in  which  the  premonitory  stage  has  been 
short,  or  altogether  absent.  Diminution  of  the  dyspntea  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  cough — a  louder  and  looser  cough,  attended  with  expecto- 
ration or  vomiting  of  rauco-purulcnt  matter,  intermingled  with  slireds 
of  false  membrane — a  less  suppressed  voice,  less  anxiety,  and  less 
restlessness — all  indicate  that  the  disease  is  abating.  Much  caution, 
however,  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  n  favorable  conclusion  from  u 
diminution  of  the  severity  of  the  symptom!*,  until  such  improvement 
has  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  In  all  but  the  most 
acute  cases  of  croup,  the  remittent  character  of  the  disease  is  very 
apparent;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fatal  terminatiou 
usually  takes  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  when  an  exacerbation  of 
the  symptoms  follows  soon  after  a  manifest  remission  of  their  intensity.' 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  extinction  of  the 
voice,  suppression  of  the  cough,  the  change  from  stridulous  to  sibilant 
breathing,  and  increased  diflkulty  of  re3[>i ration,  all  show  death  to  be 
surely  and  speedily  approaching. 

The  danger  of  being  lulled  into  security  by  the  apparent  improve- 
ment of  a  child  who  has  been  attacked  by  croup,  ia  so  serious  that, 
bef(jre  proceeding  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  I  will 
relate  to  you  a  case  by  way  of  caution.  On  the  23th  of  June,  a  little 
girl,  four  years  old,  became  hoarse,  and  lost  her  appetite,  though  she 
did  not  appear  otherwise  ill,  On  the  27th,  she  seemed  less  well,  and 
in  the  night  was  very  restless,  and  had  difficulty  of  breathing.  On 
the  2yth,  respiration  was  more  difficult;  and,  though  she  had  bat 
little  cough,  she  seemed  sometimes  in  danger  of  choking.  In  the 
night,  a  croupy  sound  accompanied  her  breathing;  and  violent  attacks 
of  dyspncea  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  the  29th  she  was  taken  to  a  surgeon,  who  gave  her  some  medi- 
cine, after  each  dose  of  which  she  was  sick,  and  this  sickness  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  much  relief,  and  by  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  tlie 
croiipy  sound.  This  improvement  was  thought  to  have  continued 
during  the  30th;  the  child  slep>t  quietly  during  the  night,  and  was 
considered  bo  much  better  by  her  parents  that  she  was  brought  by 
them  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at  9  A.  M.,  on  July  1st.  As  she  lay 
in  the  lap  in  a  sitting  posture,  her  countenance  was  pale  and  livid,  her 
respiration  was  sibilant,  her  surface  cool,  her  pulse  very  frequent  and 
feeble,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  about  her  any  of  the  distress 
usual  in  the  advanced  stages  of  croup.  At  9  A.  M.  she  was  admitted  ; 
at  6  P.  M,  she  died ;  though  no  great  distress  nor  violent  struggle  for 
breath  preceded  her  death.  The  extensive  deposit  of  false  membrane 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  showed  that,  in  spite  of  her  apparent 
amendment  for  a  season,  disease  must  all  the  time  have  been  advanc- 
ing, unsuspected  by  her  friends,  overlooked  even,  by  her  medical 
attendant. 

In  no  disease  is  the  prompt  employment  of  appropriate  treatment 
more  important  ihan  in  croup,  since  in  none  does  the  use  of  remedies 
sooner  become  unavailing.  Even  in  cases  where  the  attack  is  merely 
apprehended,  but  where  catarrh  exists,  attended  with  a  slight  ringing 
cough,  auch  as  often  indicates  the  commencement  of  croup,  the  patient 
should  be  watched  must  sedulously,  and  visited  not  merely  by  day- 
time, but  also  late  in  the  evening;  and  attention  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  character  of  the  respiration  during  sleep  as  well  as  in 
the  waking  slate.  The  child  should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
he  confined  to  bed,  be  placed  on  a  spare  diet,  and  should  take  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimony,  to  be  followed  by  some  mild 
saline  medicine,  containing  slightly  nauseating  doses  of  antimonial 
wine.'  At  the  same  titne  the  air  which  the  child  breathes  should  be 
both  warm  and  moist,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  steadily  kept 
up  at  (35°,  while  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  easily  maintained,  by  a 
kettle  boing  on  the  fire,  with  a  long  roll  of  paper,  or,  still  better,  a  tin 
tube  attached  to  its  spout,  which  serves  to  direct  the  steam  into  the 
apartment.  These  simple  precautions,  useful  in  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  air-tubes  when  croup  is  merely  threatened,  are,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  of  still  greater  moment  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed.* 
By  these  measures,  which  should  be  observed  with  especial  care  if  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  croup  appear  in  a  child  who  has  previously 
suQered  from  the  disease,  or  in  whose  family  a  liability  to  it  exists, 
you  may  often  succeed  in  warding  oft'  the  attack. 


'  (No.  13.) 
3- — Potasaa:  liicarbonAtia  gr.  xl. 
Acidi  vttrici  gr.  xx. 
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»  .\t  the  Children's  Hospital,  so  much  iini>ortftncu  is  attanhod  to  the  maintenaTirc  of 
a.  w.inu  and  moist  atincwiiliHrti  around  tht»  cruuji  patii'iit,  thnt  vve  are  arcvistouied  to 
inclose  the  bed  witli  woollen  curtains,  and  to  iutroiiuce  within  them  the  row  of  an 
apparatuij  constructed  like  lli.'it  somL-tiines  ^niplojcd  a:)  a  vapor  balli,  1>y  which  nic'aud 
aiiirormit7  of  teinperatare  and  moisture  can  bo  maintained  for  days  together. 
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A  far  more  energetic  plan  must  be  resorted  to  if  tbe  disease  sot  in 
with  violence,  or  if,  the  indications  of  its  approach  having  been  ciiher 
overlooked  or  unchecked,  the  symptoms  should  have  attained  their 
full  development  before  the  patient  came  under  your  notice.  The 
abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  are  the 
two  measures  on  which  your  main  reliance  must  be  placed;  and  you 
must  bleed  largely,  and  give  tartar  emetic  freely,  remembering  that  if 
relief  do  not  come  soon  it  will  not  come  at  all — that  there  is  not  dan- 
ger only,  but  death  in  delay.  I  have  never  met  with  an  exception  to 
the  rule  which  prescribes  the  free  abstraction  of  blood  in  every  case 
of  severe  idiopathic  croup,  when  seen  at  an  early  period,  and  before 
the  purple  lips  and  livid  countenance,  and  failing  pulse,  announce  the 
long-continuance  of  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  free  admission  of  air  into 
the  lungs.  Even  in  very  young  children  local  depletion  forms  in 
these  cases  but  a  poor  substitute  for  general  bleeding,  for  it  is  not 
merely  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  that  is  needed, 
but  its  removal  in  such  a  manner  as  most  speedily  to  produce  ao  effect 
on  the  system.  Bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  is  preferable  in  these 
circumstances  to  venesection  in  the  arm,  since  the  latter  often  fails  in 
children  under  three  years  old;  and  the  blood  never  flows  so  freely  as 
when  taken  from  the  jugular  vein.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  figures 
the  exact  quantity  to  be  abstracted,  since  the  child's  previous  health, 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  flow  of 
the  blood,  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  when  to  stop. 
Dr,  Cbeyne  says :  "  The  removal  of  three  ounces  of  blood  from  a  child 
between  one  and  two  years  of  age,  or  of  six  ounces  from  a  child  from 
eight  til!  ten,  generally  appears  to  make  a  sufficient  impression  on  the 
disease;''  and  this  is  a  sufficiently  near  approach  to  a  correct  estimate 
of  what  is  usually  needed.  The  effect  of  free  venesection  is  often  very 
striking,  and  as  the  blood  flows,  the  respiration  may  be  seen  to  become 
notably  easier.  But  though  the  relief  thus  afforded  is  very  great,  it 
proves  but  temporary;  and  unless  followed  by  other  remedies,  the 
symptoms  will  often  regain  their  former  iateiisity  in  the  course  of 
four  or  six  hours.  I  have  not  seen  any  instance  in  which  the  repeti- 
tion of  general  bleeding  appeared  indicated,  but  many  of  you  will 
probably  meet  with  such  cases  in  the  country.  Local  depletion  I  have 
occasionally  employed  with  advantage  a  few  hours  after  the  general 
bleeding;  but  if  you  follow  up  the  first  loss  of  blood  by  the  free  em- 
ployment of  tartar  emetic,  you  will  often  be  spared  the  necessity  for 
further  depletion.  It  has  been  recommended  thai,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  rather  than  to  the  windpipe,  since 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  arresting  their  bleeding  if  applied  in 
the  latter  situation,  as  children  are  very  intolerant  of  pressure  in  that 
neigliborliood.  The  caution  is  worth  bearing  in  mind;  but  if  you 
superintend  the  application  of  the  leeches  yourselves,  which  in  such  a 
case  you  certainly  ought  to  do,  the  advantage  of  drawing  the  blood  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  the  affected  part  will  more  than  make  up  for 
the  risk  of  some  slight  difficulty  in  stopping  the  flow. 

To  accomplish  any  real  good  by  means  of  the  tartar  emetic  it  raust 
be  given  in  doses  of  ao  eighth,  a  quarter,  or  half  a  grain  every  tea 
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minutes  until  vonlting  is  produced;  and  the  same  doses  should  ufler- 
wards  be  continued  every  half  hour,  until  decided  and  permanent 
relief  has  been  aflbrded.  The  dose  that  at  first  caused  vomiting,  may, 
after  it  has  been  repeated  a  few  times,  cease  to  excite  it,  in  whicli  case 
we  must  increase  it,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  tolerance  of  the  medi- 
cine having  been  established,  since  its  utility  appears  to  be  closely 
connected  with  its  emetic  power.  Nauseating  doses  of  antimony  have 
not  seemed  to  me  to  check  the  disease  so  surely,  while  they  cause  a 
greater  depression  of  the  systemj  and  thus  mask  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  event.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  emetic  over 
nauseating  doses  of  medicine,  is  given  by  M.  Valleix,'  who  states  that 
in  thirty-one  out  of  fifty-three  cases  of  true  croup,  ipecacuanha  and 
antimony  were  employetl  in  full  doses  as  emetics,  and  of  these  thirty- 
one  cases  fifteen  recovered;  while  of  the  twenty-two  cases  in  which 
their  use  was  but  s|larin^dy  resorted  to,  only  one  recovered. 

If  after  antimony  has  heen  thus  administered  for  four  or  sis  hours, 
no  satisfactory  measure  of  improvement  should  have  appeared,  local 
depletion  may  be  resorted  to ;  or  possibly  a  repetition  of  general 
bleeding  rnay  in  some  cases  be  ventured  on.  If  the  eroupal  symp- 
toms, ou  the  other  hand,  should  have  begun  to  abate,  the  antimony 
may  be  given  at  longer  intervals;  but  you  cannot  be  too  much  on 
your  guard  against  being  misled  by  temporary  improvement,  and 
abandoning  the  medicine  too  soon.  Its  use  likewise  is  not  to  be 
relinquished  by  gradually  diminishing  the  dose  and  substituting  a 
quantity  sufficient  only  to  induce  nausea  for  that  which  caused  vomit- 
ing, but  a  full  dose  should  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hours,  instead 
of  every  half  hour,  and  if  amendment  continue,  the  interval  may  be 
prolonged  to  three,  four,  or  si.^  hours.  It  is  now,  after  ihe  severity  of 
the  disease  has  been  subdued  by  antimony,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  administration  of  calomel.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack,  mercurial  inunction  may  be  had  recourse  to  every  two  or  three 
hours;  or  a  llannel  bandage  on  which  two  drachms  of  mercurial  oint- 
meiit  have  been  sjiread,  may  be  swathed  around  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient;  but  tlie  action  of  mercurials  is  far  too  slow  to  overtake, at  its 
outset,  a  disease  which  tends  so  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  At  this 
jjeriod,  however,  calomel  seems  to  have  a  twofold  utility;  it  counter- 
acts the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  prevents  or  sabdues  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
which  is  so  frequent  and  so  fatal  a  complication  of  the  disease.  I 
usually  emj)loy  it  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  in  children  from 
two  to  five  years  old  every  hour  or  two  hours,  in  combination  with 
minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  but  interrupting  its  use  at  intervals  in 
order  to  give  an  antimonial  emetic.  The  appearance  of  any  exacer- 
bation of  the  eroupal  symptoms,  however,  would  lead  me  at  once  to 
discontinue  the  calomel,  and  to  return  to  the  emetic  employment  of 
antimony. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
the  management  of  the  severer  cases  of  croup,  lest  you  fall  into  the 
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error  of  over-treating  your  patient;  an  error  not  less  hazardous  than 
the  opposite  one  of  too  great  inertness.  The  disease,  as  you  know, 
has  a  marked  tendency  to  exacerbations  ami  remissions,  even  inde- 
pendently of  any  physical  change  in  tine  condition  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  You  must  not,  therefore,  allow  the  return  of  more  difficult 
breathiui^,  after  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity,  to  lead  you  at 
once  to  the  inference  that  the  child  is  worse,  and  that  necessity  exists 
for  renewed  and  increased  activity  of  treatment.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  increased  dy-spnoea  may  be  merely  spasmodic ;  that  immers- 
ing the  child  in  a  hot  bath  will  give  immediate  and  most  signal  relief; 
aT)d  tiiat  if  you  auscultate  the  chest  afterwards,  you  will  find  the  air 
entering  the  lungs  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  before,  and  unattended  by 
any  increase  of  morbid  sounds. 

The  administration  of  calomel  is  not  necessary  in  every  case  of 
croup,  for  when  seen  early  and  treated  with  due  activity,  its  ayniptoms 
are  sometimes  completely  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But 
though  we  may  sometimes  be  warranted  in  suspending  all  active  treat- 
ment for  a  season,  yet  we  must  watch  our  patient  with  most  untiring 
care  for  some  days  after  t!ie  decline  of  the  acute  croupal  symptoms, 
and  at  each  visit  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  lungs,  in  order  that  we  may  at  once  put  a  stop  at  its  very  com- 
mencemeot  to  that  inflaramation  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  of  the 
pulmonary  substance  which  so  often  disappoints  the  fairest  prospects 
of  recovery.  Its  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  except  that  depletion  is  not  generally  indicated, 
and  that  it  not  infrequently  becomes  necessary  to  support  the  patient's 
strength,  even  from  a  very  early  period. 

Your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  the  care  and  watching 
which  are  required  during  convalesceace  from  croup;  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  your  remedies  cautiously,  and  of  awaiting  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  all  hoarseness,  and  the  cessation  of  all  cough, 
before  you  allow  the  child  to  breathe  the  external  air.  In  cases  where 
the  peculiar  croupal  sound  continues  with  slight  cough,  long  after 
every  other  sign  of  mischief  about  the  larynx  has  subsided,  you  will 
often  find  it  of  service  to  paint  the  neighborhood  of  the  windpipe 
every  day  with  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  a  mild,  but  in  the  circumstances 
a  very  efficacious,  form  of  counter-irritation. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which 
we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the  disease  at  its  outset, 
•but  in  which  we  have  to  combat  it  when  it  has  already  reached  the 
second  stage. 

This  subject,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  lecture. 
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LECTUUE    XXIV. 

CKOin<  coatinaed. — Treatment  of  the  more  advnnce^i  stages  of  the  disease. — Tracheo- 
tomy— the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  it  in  England  and  in  France, 
and  its  prob.ible  cause — objections  to  its  performance — reasons  for  not  regarvling 
thefm  as  conoluaire. — Inquiry  into  the  object  of  the  operation — indications  for  its 
performance— its  dangers — and  how  tliej  are  to  be  obviated. 

In  the  last  lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
management  of  those  cuses  of  croup  in  wiiich  the  patient  is  seen  early, 
and  in  which  his  condition  warrants  the  employment  of  powerful  anti- 
phlogiatic  measures.  He  may,  however,  be  seen  too  late  for  such 
means  to  be  allowable,  or  they  may  have  been  tried  in  vain.  If  anti- 
mony cease  to  vomit,  or  if  it  be  rejected  immediately  and  without 
eflbrt,  the  fluid  thrown  up  being  unmixed  with  phlegm  or  false  mem- 
brane, while  the  temperature  sinks,  the  lips  grow  more  livid,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  y)aroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are 
undiminished  in  severity  ;  or  if  the  respiration,  though  leas  laboriou.s,  be 
attended  with  a  sibilant  instead  of  a  stridulous  sound,  it  is  evident 
that  by  continuing  the  medicine  we  may  destroy  the  patient,  but  shall 
(ail  to  cure  the  disease.  A  totally  diflercnt  plan  of  irmtmcni  must  at 
once  be  adopted,  though  with  but  slender  hope  of  success. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  arouse  the  child  from  the  state  of 
collapse  into  which  it  is  sinking,  by  placing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
hot  mustard  bath,  and  emetics  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  should  at 
once  be  administered.  The  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  considered 
by  aome  writers  to  be  possessed  of  a  specific  influence  over  croup.  I 
cannot,  however,  take  this  view  of  its  action.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  emetic  of  great  power,  and  therefore  espe- 
cially applicable  in  cases  where  considerable  depression  exists,  where 
the  stomach  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its  irritability,  and  where 
tartar  emetic  would  probably  not  act  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  would  be 
injurious  from  its  depressing  action.  Alum  has  been  recommended 
in  similar  circumstances,  and  I  dare  say  would  answer  equally  well, 
though  perhaps  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  smaller  bulk  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper.'  I  am  accustomed  to  give  it  dissolved  in  water 
in  quarter  or  half  grain  doses  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  free  vomit- 
ing has  been  produced,  but  have  never  trusted  to  it  alone,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  I  am  used  to  rely  on  tartar 
emetic.      I  employ  it  with  a  twofold  purpose :  first,  to  obtain   the 

'  Alum  hiis  been  used  and  strenuously  recommended  in  these  circumstances  by 
Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  experience  of  his  son,  Dr.  J.  Meigs,  as  recorded 
in  his  work  on  Di3eaBe.>)  of  Children,  seems  fully  to  hear  out  his  father's  recommenda- 
tion, lie  gives  a  teaspoonfal  in  honey  or  syrup,  every  10  or  15  mtnutea,  till  free 
vomiting  is  produced. 
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Btiraulant  action  of  an  emetic;  second,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
accumulation  of  false  membrane  in  the  larynx.  Ilence,  if  the  cbil 
seem  again  sinking  into  a  state  of  collapse,  or  if  coma  appear  comii 
on,  or  if  the  dyspnoea  become  much  aggravated,  the  sulphate  of  copp 
may  again  be  employed  to  induce  vomiting.  If,  however,  in  the  ^ 
cases,  or  in  others  in  which,  though  some  degree  of  improvement  h^ 
followed  the  previous  treatment,  yet  the  child  has  been  much  reduc 
by  it,  emetics  should  not  act,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt 
compel  vomiting  by  irritating  the  fauces,  or  by  other  similar  procee 
ings.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  these  endeavors  succeeded,  not  by 
vomiting,  which  tbcy  were  intended  to  excite,  but  by  general  convi 
8ion,  followed  by  a  comatose  condition,  in  which  death  took  place 
hour  and  a  half  afterwards.  Examination  of  the  body  discover 
some  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  showed  at  the  same  time  that 
aft'ection  of  the  air-passages  had  not  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  hs 
precluded  the  possibility  of  recovery,  and  that  the  patient's  death  " 
been  caused  not  by  the  disease,  but  rather  by  the  ill  judged  emploj 
ment  of  the  remedy. 

In  this  stage  of  croup  the  decoction  of  senega  is  a  medicine  of  grea 
value,  and  may  be  given  in  combination  with  tiie  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  tincture  of  squills,  every  two  hours.'   The  pungency  of  the 
ammonia  is  best  concealed  by  sweetening  the  incdicitie  with  treacle  or 
with  coarse  sugar,  and  mixing  it  with  about  a  third  of  milk;  and  in 
this  form  children  will  seldom  refuse  it.    No  other  remedy  or  combb 
nation  of  remedies  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  useful  as  a  stirauls 
fxpectorant  in  the  advanced  stages  of  croup  or  bronchitis.     "" 
patient's  strength  must  be  supported  by  beef-tea,  and  a  generally  n^ 
tritious  diet;  and  even  wine  may  be  indicated;  though  small,  indee 
are  the  hopes  that  remain  when  the  vital  powers  have  sunk  so  low 
to  require  its  employment.     While  by  these  means  you  try  to  ke 
your  patient  alive,  there  is  still  one  remedy  that  you  may  use,  ai 
use  actively,  though  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  with  no  great  prosj 
of  success.     You  employ  mercury,  or  you  increase  the  dose  in  whic 
you  have  previously  prescribed  it.    A  grain  of  calomel  may  be  giv^ 
every  hour  to  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  unless  the  exi| 
ence  of  profuse  diarrbcEa  should  contraindicate  its  use;  while,  at  tt 
same  time,  a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubl 
into  the  thighs  every  two  hours.    If  diarrha3a  be  present,  the  calor 
must  be  given  more  sparingly,  or  must  even  be  altogether  ornitled. 
•    Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  writers  of  high  repute 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  employing  counter-irritation  in  cases  of 
croup,  and  still  more  as  to  the  part  to  which  this  counter-irritation 
should  be  applied.    I  believe  that  when  the  disease  has  been  checkd 
by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  the  symptoms  have  lost  something  of 
their  severity,  much  good  is  done  by  the  application  of  blisters  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  croup  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  unchecked  by  previous  remedies,  blisters 
to  the  sternum  have  seemed  to  me  nearly,  if  not  altogether  uso^gs; 

'  Sea  Formula  No.  12,  p.  263. 
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while,  from  the  application  of  a  large  blister  to  the  throat,  covering 
the  larynx  and  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  sternum,  I  have  often 
observed  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  to  be  much  alleviated,  the  respi- 
ration to  be  rendered  far  more  easy,  and  expectoration  for  the  first 
time  to  accompany  the  congh.  In  any  case,  if  very  manifest  relief 
were  not  observed  within  six  hours  after  tlie  abstraction  of  blood  and 
the  administration  of  antimony,  while  further  depletion  did  not  ap- 
pear justifiable,  I  shouhl  apply  a  blister  to  the  throat.' 

It  was  to  be  expected  ihiit  the  probable  utility  of  hronchotomy  in 
cases  of  croup  should  suggest  itself  to  the  earliest  observers  of  the 
disease.  For  many  years,  however,  after  it  was  first  advocated  on 
theoretical  grounds  by  Dr.  Home,  the  value  of  the  operation  was  not 
put  to  the  test;  and  even  for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  tried,  but 
one  instance  was  recorded  of  any  other  than  an  unsuccessful  result.' 
Iri  the  year  1825,  M.  Breton neau,  of  Tours,  saved  the  life  of  a  little 
girl  when  in  the  last  stage  of  croup,  by  performing  tracheotomy;  and 
the  operation  has  since  then  been  performed  in  France  nearly  five 
hundre<l  times,  and  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  patients  who 
underwent  it  recovered.^ 

The  results  of  the  operation  in  this  country  are,  however,  far  less 
favorable  than  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  France ;  and  many 
attempts,  though  none  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, have  been  made  to  account  for  this  difterence.  Much  ia  proba- 
bly due  to  the  difterence  between  the  characters  which  the  disease 
presents  in  the  two  countries;  for  in  France  the  cronpal  symptoms 
induced  in  the  majority  of  in-stances  by  the  extension  to  the 
rynx  of  false  membrane  originally  deposited  on  the  fauces  and 
soft  palate;  while  the  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which  in  this  country 
often  accompany  or  even  usher  in  the  laryngeal  affection,  are  there 
secondary  in  point  of  time,  and  subordinate  in  importance.  More 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  operation  is  resorted  to  abroad  than  in  England  ;  so  that,  while  in 
this  country  a  successful  tracheotomy  represents  a  child  snatched  from 
inevitable  death,  in  not  a  few  of  the  instances  of  its  performance  in 
France  other  means  might  have  been  tried,  and  would  probably  have 
controlled  the  disea.se.*  Still,  if  these  facts  detract  something  from  the 
apparent  value  of  the  operation,  they  at  least  show  that  in  itself  it  is 

'  This  opinion  being  oppoaed  to  that  of  men  sncli  as  Dr.  Stokos  and  Mr.  Porter,  I 
fe«I  it  necessary  to  appe&l  iu  support  of  it  to  tliuauthority  of  Golia,  lib.  oit.,  p.  118,  and 
Albera,  Df.  Trachcidde  Infantum,  p.  127  ;  anil  not  to  r«at  it  solely  ou  the  results  of  my 
own  fxperience. 

*  In  tbia  case  the  operation  was  jxsrfortued  in  the  year  1782,  by  Mr.  Andr6,  of 
London,  on  a  liltlo  pirl  fivi>  years  old.  Thi>  p.irticulnra  are  related  in  a  disemrt-ition, 
pablisbed  at  Leydun  in  178(j,  by  Mr.  T.  Whito,  whence  they  are  extracted  by  I>r, 
Farre,  and  appended  as  a  note  to  a  paper  of  hie  on  Croup,  at  page  338  of  vol.  iii.  of 
the  Medico- Chirunjical  Transactions. 

*  The  most  recent  statement  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  the  reaulta  of  traoheo- 
tomy  in  France,  is  that  of  MM.  H.  Roper  and  S^e,  which  yields  126  reeoverieH  to  440 
operatioDS,  or  27  i>er  cent,  during  the  last  7  years. — Gaz.  Hfhdom.,  Nov.  12, 1858,  p.  78J>, 

*  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  two  cases  m.ay  be  noticed,  recorded  in  the  Jmirnal  de 
U  Soci't^  iUdicale  d'lndft  et  Loire,  extracted  and  commented  on  in  the  Bull.  Gen. 
tie  TJterapfuti'jue,  Octobre,  1842. 


not  attended  by  serious  clanger;  and  recent  statistics  prove  that,  in  as 
far  at  least  as  the  diphtheriLic  form  of  croup  is  concerned,'  there  is  no 
sort  of  connection  between  an  increased  frequency  in  the  performance 
of  tracheotomy  and  a  higher  mortality  from  the  disease.  Farther,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  even  the  somewhat  premature  performance  of 
traclieotomy  may  not  be  altagethcr  without  some  compensating  ad- 
vantage, by  the  relief  which  it  affords  to  that  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis,  which  endangers  tlie  patient's  life  independently 
of  the  extent  of  false  membrane  in  the  air-tubes.  But,  whatever 
might  bo  the  result  of  the  very  early  performance  of  tracheotomy, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  practicable  only  iu  a  hospital;  and  we 
must  base  our  conclusions,  with  reference  to  the  operation,  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  alone  we  are  likely  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  performing  it.  "  There  is,"  as  Dr.  Stokes*  has 
truly  observed,  "always  that  kind  of  feeling  connected  with  a  surgical 
operation  in  acute  diseases  wliich  prevents  its  being  proposed,  assented 
to,  or  performed,  unless  under  nearly  desperate  circumstances,  and 
Avhen  all  other  means  have  failed.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the  patient  is  the 
worst  possible  for  success;  when  the  nervous  system  has  been  pro- 
foundly injured,  and  the  lungs,  even  though  no  primary  complication 
may  have  existed,  have  become  extensively  congested."  Among  my 
patients  at  the  Children's  Dispensary,  I  never  had  recourse  to  the 
operation — partly  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  partly  because 
it  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  to  command 
that  constant  attention  and  minute  care  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  tracheotomy,  even  when  everything  in  the  patient's 
condition  concurs  to  warrant  its  performance.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  upon  seven  patients  who  were  under  my 
care  either  in  that  institution,  or  in  private.  In  none  of  them  were 
those  precautions  wanting  which,  after  tracheotomy  has  been  prac- 
tised, conduce  to  its  successful  issue ;  but  all  the  children  died ;  and 
he  who  lived  longest  survived  only  forty  hours.  It  would,  however, 
be  unfair  to  deduce  from  these  facts  too  unfavorable  an  inference, 
fiince  six  of  the  seven  patients  were  under  live  years  of  age;  while  it 
is  among  older  children  that  the  highest  averages  of  success  are  ob- 
tained ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  operation  was  had  recourse  to  as  oflfer- 
ing  the  only  chance  of  preserving  life.^ 

JBut,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  issue  of  the  few  cases  in  which  I 
have  either  directed  or  sanctioned  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in 


•  Roger  and  See,  loo.  cit. 

»  On  Diseases  of  tbe  Chest,  8vo.  p.  220.     Dablin,  1837. 

*  The  recent  thesis  of  M.  Millard,  De  la  Tr<i(hfi>ii>mi^  thins  U  etude  Croup, 4to.,  PAri«, 
IBfiS,  illustrates  extreoiely  well  the  almost  iav.iriahle  fatality  of  tracheotomy  when 

iperfornied  on  young  children.  Of  134  cases  in  which  the  operation  vrna  performed  at 
Ithe  Hi'«pitnl  dps  Eufnns  between  January,  18.57,  and  Jnly,  ISfiS,  29,  or  24  percent.,  liad 
I  a  farorable  issue.  Bui  of  20  children  under  two  years  old  who  were  operated  on, 
'  none  surrived  ;  *nd  of  36  between  two  and  three,  only  5 — the  remnining  24  recoveries 
having  been  obtained  in  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  nine. 
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croup,  I  am  so  for  from  being  opposed  to  the  operation,  tbat  my  cliief 
anxiety  is  to  make  out  the  indicniituis  which  may  jastify  me  in  having 
more  timely  recourse  to  it  in  future.  The  discrepancies  of  opinion 
which  have  prevailed  with  reference  to  it  are,  I  think,  partly  due  to 
an  over-estimate  on  the  part  both  of  its  advocates  and  opponents,  of 
the  ends  whicth  it  is  proposed  to  attain  by  it.  In  itself,  tracheotomy 
in  croup  is  not  a  curaiire  proceeding,  nor  can  its  performance  warrant 
the  discontinuance  of  those  measures  previously  resorted  to,  whose 
object  was  to  overcome  the  disease  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It 
professes  to  remove  in  some  cases  the  danger  of  immediate  death 
from  sulFocation,  and  thus  to  give  time  fur  nature  and  art  to  do  their 
best  in  overcoming  the  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  or  in  obviat- 
ing its  results.  Thtit  it  should  prove  inefEcacioua  to  accomplish  tins 
in  cases  where  false  membrane  has  extended  to  the  extreme  bronchi, 
is  no  argument  against  its  performance  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  though  it  furnishes  a  cogent  reason  for  the  endeavor  to 
perfect  our  diagnosis,  so  that  our  fsiilures  may  be  lessened  by  our  less 
often  attempting  the  impossible. 

The  questions  that  call  far  determination  in  any  endeavors  to 
estimate  the  value  of  tracheotomy  a.re,jirsf,  wlielher  the  danger  of 
croup  arises  from  causes  which  in  certain  instances  tracheotomy,  and 
that  alone,  can  remove ;  and  sficoudbj,  whether  the  dangers  attendant 
or  consequent  on  the  operation  are  themselves  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
outweigh  its  advantages.  If  these  inquiries  should  be  answered  in 
favor  of  the  operation,  we  may  then  endeavor  to  determine  by  what 
means  its  danger  can  be  most  eflectnally  lessened,  and  those  cases  be 
best  discriminated  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  proceeding  are  likely 
to  be  most  signal. 

It  has  been  objected  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Cheyne,  that 
inasmuch  as  three-eighths  of  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  have  been 
found  free  in  fatal  cases  of  croup,  there  must  have  existed  during  life 
room  enough  for  the  entrance  of  air;  or  that,  in  other  words,  the 
suftocative  symptoms  of  croup  do  not  depend  on  a  cause  which  tra- 
cheotomy can  reniDve.  The  operation,  however,  is  not  performed 
merely  on  the  mechanical  principle  of  removing  from  the  windpipe 
a  quantity  of  matter  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung." ; 
but  it  is  done  rather  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  that  spasm  of  the 
glottis  which  the  inflammation  ocoaHions,  and  which  will  not  cease 
until  either  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  or  the  spasm  relaxes  with 
the  approach  of  death.  Even  the  narrow  opening  made  into  the 
trachea — often  much  narrower  than  the  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
though  diminished  by  swelling  or  encroached  on  by  false  membrane 
— suffices,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  admit  all  the  air  which  the  patient 
needs,  and  the  dyspncea  is  relieved.  The  inflamed  larynx  is  now  at 
rest,  while  the  air  entering  continuously,  and  without  eCurt,  duly 
oxygenates  the  blood;  and  the  child  is  thus  placed  in  a  condition  in 
which  all  remedial  agents  would  seem  much  more  likely  to  tell  upon 
it,  than  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  impending  suftbcation. 

Tracheotomy,  then,  in  cases  of  croup,  answers  a  twofold  end,  and 
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one  nol  by  other  means  attainable'  It  removes  in  some  instances  a 
positive  mec5ianical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
while  in  all  it  puts  a  stop  to  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  interferes 
with  respiration  as  much  as  the  actual  deposit  of  false  mcmbraoe, 
though  not  as  constantly  or  with  equal  peril. 

Now  it  may  be  asked  what  evils  are  there  attendant  on  the  opera- 
tion that  counterpoise  these  indisputable  benefits?  To  this  inquiry 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  opponf nta  of  tracheotomy  give  any 
sufficient  answer.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  itself  the  opera- 
tion is  not  attended  by  serious  hazard;  while  the  uncertainty  as  to 
its  issue  depends,  not  on  any  defect  in  the  proceeding,  but  on  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what  cases  are  within  the  power  of  art  to 
succor,  and  what  are  beyond  the  helpt  not  of  tracheotomy  only,  but 
of  all  other  measures  likewise.  The  shock  of  the  operatiou  is  seldom 
serious  except  in  cases  where  it  has  been  delayed  to  the  very  last 
moment;  serious  hemorrhage  is  a  very  rare  accident,  and  is  gener;i!lv 
due  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator,  while  the  dysphagia  wlnoii 
occasionally  follows  is  a  troublesome  rather  than  a  dangerous  occur- 
rence, and  one,  too,  which  is  nut  encountered  until  the  canola  has 
been  worn  some  days.  The  gravest  charge  against  the  operation  is 
that  it  is  apt  to  induce  serious  bronchitis,  or  at  any  rate  to  aggravate 
any  previously  existing  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air-lubes.  I  am 
not  altr)gether  certain  that  there  is  not  some  grouud  for  this  accusa- 
tion, but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  very 
diseases  are  the  ordinary,  almost  invariable  complications  of  croup, 
however  treated ;  and  further  that  they  are  not  ordinary  sequelae  of 
tracheotomy  when  resorted  to  in  other  circumstances,  as  in  cases  of 
acute  hiryngitis,  or  of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

But  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cases  of  croup  which  have 
not  yielded  to  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  in  which  there  seems 
reason  to  anticipate  a  speedy  death  unless  the  inability  to  fill  the 
lungs  with  air  can  be  soon  relieved,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  does 
not  superadd  some  peculiar  danger  of  its  own  more  certain  and  more 
desperate  than  those  by  which  the  patient  is  already  surrounded,  it 
then  becomes  our  duty  to  resort  to  it;  and  this  not  at  the  last  moment, 
but  so  soon  as  ever  we  feel  that  our  remedies  are  too  tardy  to  over- 

'  I  purposely  pass  witli  iLis  slight  notice,  tho  proposition  of  M.  Bouchut  (originally 
snggeeted  indee<i  by  the  famous  Degault)  for  the  fio-called  "  luliage  de  la  gtotu,^'  or  in- 
trodnotion  of  a  tube  within  the  cannl  of  the  larynx,  in  order  to  keep  a  pnssnge  ptrma- 
nently  fre«  fur  tho  entrance  of  air,  and  tims  to  do  away  witli  the  necessity  for  iLe 
perfurmauce  of  trai-heotouiy  in  crt>up.  M.  Trousseau's  rejiort  on  tlie  subject  to  tbe 
Academy  of  MBdicin**  at  Paris,  mo^t  tenijwrately  imt  at  tlie  same  time  most  conolu- 
Blvely  exposed  the  falJaeies  of  M.  Bouolmt,  and  shows  tlie  small  practical  value  of  the 
suggestion,  as  well  a-s  its  almost  complete  inapplicahilily  to  the  treatment  of  croup. 
(>f  seven  cases  in  whioh  this  proceeding  was  rHsortKii  to  five  terminated  fatally,  and 
in  the  only  two  i>atienta  who  recovered  IracliHOtomy  waa  performed.  The  prooee<iini{ 
is  very  difficult  tii  .icoomplish,  while  in  same  instances  the  presence  of  the  tube  irith- 
iu  the  glottJD  could  not  h*'  tolerated  by  the  palienla,  Bnd  its  removal  was  necessary  ; 
and  though  M.  Trounsi-nu  Rihntts  its  possibl*'  nliljty  in  easvs  of  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
anil  (>f  simple  laryngilirt,  I  Rhould  douht  wliether«*ven  in  these  inJstancea  the  presence 
tifs  foreign  body  wiilnn  lli^  opi'njiiL' of  the  larynx  would  not  l>e  likely  to  produce  » 
most  uiischievnuM  jrritiklimi  of  the  disijas«?d  organ,  and  such  as  would  far  exceed  tluit 
which  would  bo  excited  by  a  tube  in  tho  trachea. 


take  the  disease.  In  such  eircum stances,  to  gain  time  is  to  gain  every- 
iog,  and  it  is  just  this  which  tracheotomy  places  within  our  reach. 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  absolutely  what  rate  of  mortality  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  follow  an  operation  performed  in  circumstances  such  as 
those  which  call  for  tracheotomy;  for  that,  unlike  moat  surgical  pro- 
#|^ings,  does  not  remove  the  disease  for  which  it  is  had  recourse  to,  it 
Oinft  but  give  the  constitution  another  chance  of  battling  with  it;  and 
many  of  the  deaths  after  tracheotomy  are,  strictly  speaking,  far  from 
being  instances  of  failure  of  the  operation.  The  operation  may  have 
done  all  that  it  could  do,  but  false  membrane  may  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  or  the  bronchitis  may  have  reached 
the  capillary  air-tubes,  or  the  pneumonia  may  have  involved  the  pul- 
monary substance  too  extensively  for  recovery  to  be  possible.  We 
may  hence  deduce  a  limitation  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy 
which  I  cannot  state  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  great  advocate  of 
tracheotomy,  M.  Trousseau,'  who  "forbids  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration in  any  case  where  the  danger  to  the  child  appears  to  depend  on 
disease  of  the  general  system  rather  than  on  tlie  afteclion  of  the  larynx 
or  trachea."  But  in  cases  where  no  such  contraindication  exists,  it  is 
yet  evident  that  the  issue  of  the  operation  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
controlled  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  by  the  fact  of  the  disease  being 
idiopathic  or  secondary,  by  the  extent  of  the  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs  generally,  and  that  this  influence  must  be  of  a  kind  which 
no  surgical  dexterity  or  medical  skill  cau  do  much  to  control  or  to 
modify. 

Some  circumstances  may,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  as  influencing 
the  result  of  tracheotomy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  beyond 
the  control  of  the  medical  attendant. 

The  jirst  of  these  concerns  the  size  of  the  tracheal  tube,  a  point  the 
importance  of  which  was  first  insisted  on  b}'  M.  Trousseau.  He  ex- 
plains the  occasional  speedy  and  apparently  causeless  disappearance  of 
the  amendment  that  at  first  succeeds  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  by 
the  inadequate  size  of  the  canula  which  is  frequently  employed,  and 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  permanent  admission  of  a  sufScient 
quantity  of  air.  The  air  admitted  through  even  a  small  canula  is 
enough  to  afford  temporary  relief,  but  not  enough  for  the  continued 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  organism  ;  and  the  return  of  hurried 
breathing,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  livid  hue  of  the  surface,  be- 
token the  imperfect  depuration  of  the  blood.  *'  Take,"  says  he  in 
illustration  of  this  fact,  "a  quill,  and,  closing  your  nostrils,  endeavor 
to  breathe  entirely  through  it;  at  first  you  breathe  easily  enough,  but 
soon  your  respiration  becomes  laborious;  and  at  length  you  are  fain 
to  throw  away  the  quill,  athl  with  open  mouth  once  more  to  fill  your 
lungs  completely.  Now  precisely  this  is  what  happens,  when  an  open- 
ing of  inadequate  size  is  made  into  the  trachea;  air  enters  readily,  and 
without  the  interruption  which  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  occasioned ;[ 
but  it  does  not  enter  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  hence  the  return  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  patient's  death,"     Acting  on  this  principle,  M. 


•  Arclxives  06n.  de  MC'decine,  March,  1655,  p.  257. 
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Trousseau  makes  a  larger  opening  into  the  trachea,  and  introduces  a 
larger  canula  than  had  previously  been  customary:  and  this  practice 
I  believe  to  be  now  gaining  ground  among  persons  who  have  ornilled 
to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  M.  Trousseau  for  the  suggestion. 

Tlie  second  o^  these  precaalions  has  reference  to  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rounding the  child  after  the  operation  with  a  warm,  moist  atmospliere, 
such  as  alone  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  respire;  though,  unfortunately, 
tliis  is  very  much  neglected  not  in  hospitals  only,  but  also  in  private 
practice.  The  importance  of  attention  to  this  point,  and  also  to  sur- 
rounding the  neek  with  several  folds  of  muslin,  so  as  to  cover  the 
oritice  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  canula  free,  cannot  bo  over- 
stated;  and  yet  these  little  things  are  overlooked  or  intrusted  to  un- 
skilful hands,  because  they  seem  too  trivial  for  such  large  issues  to 
be  dependent  on  them. 

The  third  caution  which  I  would  urge  is,  that  medical  treatmenl 
must  not  be  suspended,  nor  necessarily  modified,  after  tracheotora 
has  been  performed.  The  operation,  indeed,  seems  so  heroic  a  mea 
sure,  and  when  it  yields  relief,  the  relief  is  so  speedy  and  so  striking 
as  to  occasion  some  risk  of  its  being  furgolten  that  the  disease  hixs  not 
been  removed  by  it,  that  its  danger  has  only  been  postponed,  and  that 
the  indications  for  treatment  continue  the  same  after  tracheotomy  as 
they  were  before. 

A  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  after-management  of  cases  of 
tracheotomy  will  comprise  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 
My  own  patients  have  never  lived  long  enough  after  the  operation 
for  me  to  become  practically  familiar  with  the  difliculties  which  arise 
some  few  days  after  its  performance.  These,  however,  apart  from 
such  as  are  the  consequences  of  the  supervention  or  increase  of  the 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  twofold,  and  arise  from  the  c<m- 
dilion  of  the  wound,  and  from  the  occasional  supervention  of  difticulty 
of  swallowing. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  seeking  to  remove  the  canula  as  early  as 
possible  is  supplied  by  the  irritation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  winch 
its  long-coutinued  presence  is  apt  to  produce.  I  saw  the  death  of  a 
child  take  place  from  this  cause  on  the  11th  day  after  the  otherwise 
successful  performance  of  tracheotomy  by  ray  colleague,  Mr.  Athol 
Johnson;  and  it  was  ascertained  after  death  that  in  addition  to  iho 
destruction  of  several  rings  of  the  trachea,  an  abscess  had  formed  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum  which  communicated  with  the  external 
wound  by  sinuses  tliat  burrowed  between  the  trachea  and  oesopha- 
gus. In  fat  children  the  UTihealthy  state  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
is  partly  produced  by  the  canula  remaining  deeply  sunk  in  the  flesh ; 
an  evil  which  would  perhaps  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  long  canula 
with  a  very  broad  shield;  or  else  by  the  employment  of  one  "d  lor- 
gntUe"  as  it  has  been  termed  by  its  inventor,  M,  Paul  Guersant ;  that 
is  to  say,  capable  of  being  lengthened  by  pulling  it  out,  like  a  telescope 
or  an  opera-glass.  Besides  this,  the  covering  the  wound  with  lint 
thickly  spread  with  spermaceti  ointment,  and  placing  over  that  a  piece 
of  oiled  silk  so  as  to  defend  it  as  far  as  may  be  from  irritation,  and 
from  the  external  air;  as  well  as  the  touching  its  edges  daily  with 
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the  nitrate  of  silver,  are  tlie  most  important  means  of  maintaining  ita 
healthy  condition. 

Tbc  difBculty  of  deglutition  is  an  inconvenience  which  usually  cornea 
on  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  operuliori :  that  is  to  say  at 
the  time  when  the  larynx,  though  now  free  from  the  false  membrane 
which  before  occluded  it,  has  not  comipletely  recovered  from  the  ellects 
of  the  disease,  but  a  state  of  partial  paralysis  of  its  muscles  remains, 
which  allows  food,  and  especially  liquids,  to  enter  the  air-tubes.  If 
the  patient  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  admit  of  M.  Archarabault's 
suggestion'  being  adopted,  and  will  place  the  finger  on  the  opening  of 
the  tube,  and  endeavor  to  breathe  quietly  through  the  larynx  whea 
swallowing,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  want  of  harmony  between  respi- 
ration aud  deglutition  will  be  overcome  in  many  instances^  though 
according  to  M.  Trousseau's  experience,  by  no  means  in  all.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  tender  age  of 
our  patients,  to  confine  our.selves  to  feeding  them  as  far  as  possible  on 
solid,  or  at  least  on  pukaceous  food :  rejecting  all  drink  as  far  as 
possible,  and  giving  it  when  absolutely  necessary  in  small  quantities, 
and  either  immediately  before  or  a  considerable  time  after  food.-*  In 
some  instances  Jl.  Guersant  has  found  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump 
necessary  to  convey  food  safely  into  the  stomach;  though  happily 
such  are  exceptional  cases ;  while  generally  the  larynx  recovers  itself 
ill  three  or  four  days,  and  deglutition  is  no  longer  attended  with  diHi- 
culty  or  danger. 


LECTURE    XXY, 


DipaTRERtA,  OR  A!t<ii>-A  Mai.io.\a. — Not  a  new  disease. — Ila  anatomical  charactere — 
mode  of  extension  of  the  disease. — Its  relation  to  true  croap. 
|i      Svmptoma  of  diphtheria — in  its  milder  form,  insidioUR  BUperventiou  of  crouiml  synip- 
I  turns — in  its  severer  forms,  peonliar  depression  which  attends  it — evidence  of  its 

I  Affinity  to  the  class  of  hlood  diseases. — Its  sequelffl. — Relation  between  it  and 

^^^^    sdarlatina  considered — evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  qaestion  stated — that  in  favor 
^^^P    of  their  non-identitj  considered  to  preponderate. 

^^Treatment — local    applications — conntitutional   measarea — necessity  for  tonics   and 
stimnlants. 
Modified  form  of  the  disease — nstially  a  complioation  of  meaalea — its  EymptomB  and 

treatment. 
Lahybgitib  STKtDULA,  or  croup  with  predominance  of  spasmodic  symptoms — not  a  dis- 

Itinct  disease,  but  results  from  constitutional  peculiarity. — lUustratiTe  case. 
Instances  of  spasmodic  congh  and  affection  of  larynx,  from  irritation  in  lungs — intea- 
tineff — brain. — Note  on  thymic  asthma. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  lecture  to  a  second  form  of  disease, 
resembling  croup  in  some  respects,  though  diiVering  in  others,  alike, 


I  L'Union  M^dicale,  Juillei,  1S54. 
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but  not  the  same,  and  caUing,  therefore,  for  a  separate  notice.  Tbia 
other  disease,  Angina  Maligna,  Diphtheritis,  or,  more  correctly,  Diph- 
theria, is  no  new  malady,'  but  one  which,  though  always  prevalent, 
forces  itself  occasionally  upon  general  notice  by  the  formidable  symp- 
toms that  sometimes  attend  it,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  then  runs 
its  course,  and  by  its  selection  of  several  victims  from  one  town,  one 
village,  or  one  family.  At  such  seasons  it  wears  a  character  which 
seems  so  dift'erent  from  that  which  it  assumes  in  its  milder  forms  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  slight  sore  throat 
which  caused  only  a  trivial  inconvenience,  and  hardly  required  auy 
medical  treatment,  is  one  with  the  malignant  disease,  whose  local 
symptoms  are  often  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  grave  constitutional 
disorder  that  attends  them. 

In  each  ca.se,  however,  its  essential  anatomical  characteristic  is  the 
same,  and  consists  of  redness,  and  swelling  involving  the  tonsils  aad 
soft  palate,  and  accompanied  within  a  few  hours  by  the  exudation  on 
their  surface  of  a  dense,  white,  false  membrane,  appearing  in  little 
points  or  spots  which  speedily  coalesce,  and  form  a  uniform  invest- 
ment to  the  part  where  swelling  and  redness  were  first  apparent. 
The  white  color  of  the  original  <Ieposit  is  speedily  lost  as  fresh  exuda- 
tion is  produced;  and  the  membrane, becomes  gray  or  blackish  as  the 
air  acts  upon  it,  or  as  blood  from  the  congested  mucous  surface 
beneath  stains  it.  Speedily,  too,  it  splits  up  into  shreds,  which,  hang- 
ing down  at  the  back  of  the  fauces,  produce  that  appearance  of  a 
sloughing  tissue  which  imposed  upon  the  early  observers,  and  obtained 
for  the  disease  the  name  of  Angina  Gangra^nosa. 

If  detached  from  its  connections,  a  number  of  minute  bloody  points 
on  the  subjacent  tissue  attest  the  firmness  with  which  the  false  niera- 
brane  adhered  to  it;  but,  beyond  increase  of  their  vascularity,  the 
parts  do  not  in  general  display  any  marked  alteration.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  that  rigid  classification  which  would  refer  to  a  separate 
category  all  those  instances  in  which  there  exists  distinct  erosion  or 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  beueath  the  exudation  is  either 
practically  useful  or  pathologically  tenable;  for  while  the  surface  of 
the  tonsils  is  not  invariably  free  from  ulceration,  I  believe  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  the  exudation  extends 
into  the  air-passages  the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  is  distinctly 
eroded,  and  small  specks  of  ulceratiou  are  discernible  about  the  edges 
of  the  glottis. 

Coupled  with  this  condition  of  the  fouces  there  is  usually  a  swell- 
ing of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  of  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  also  of  the  parotids.  This  swelling,  however, 
ihou^h  very  rapid  in  its  formation,  and  equally  so  in  its  disappearance, 
is  seldom  so  considerable  as  that  which  often  attends  upon  scarlatina; 
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it  has  bat  little  tendency  to  terminate  in  abscess,  and  still  less  to  assume 
the  brawny  hardness,  and  the  extremely  indolent  character  which  often 
add  so  much  both  to  the  suffering  and  the  danger  of  that  disease. 

Although  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  are  the  parts  on  which  the 
deposit  is  first  obs43rvable ;  it  often  does  not  remain  limited  to  those 
situations,  but  its  tendency  is  to  extend  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue 
to  the  mouth,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus;  to  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  also  occasionally  upwards  into  the  nares.  Affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  deposit  of  exudation  on  the  tongue 
or  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  on  the  surface  of  the  gums,  is  an 
exceptional  occurrence.  I  have  met  with  it  only  on  two  occasions, 
and  I  believe  that  at  all  times  it  is  far  more  frequently  absent  than 
present.  In  two  instances,  though  the  mouth  was  free  from  false 
membrane,  the  oesophagus  was  lined  by  it  for  two-thirds  of  its  length; 
the  subjacent  mucous  surface  showing  but  very  slight  increase  of 
vascularity;  and  the  exudation  being  bat  very  loosely  connected  with 
iu  The  disposition  of  the  false  membrane  to  affect  the  nares  seems 
to  vary  much  in  different  epidemics.  It  has  never  come  under  my 
notice  in  this  country,  though  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  similar  to 
the  scarlatinal  coryza  is  far  from  being  unusual.  M.  Bretonneau,' 
however,  gives  a  caution  which  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  the  effect 
that  in  some  few  instances  the  disease  begins  at  the  nares,  and  extends 
thence  in  a  manner  so  insidious  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  all  who  are 
not  forewarnedj  and  on  the  look-out  for  the  occurrence. 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  deposit  on  the  fauces  and  the 
extension  of  false  membrane  lo  the  air-passages  is  by  no  means  con- 
slant.  A  very  slight  deposit  on  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  soon  dis- 
appearing, may  yet  be  succeeded  by  a  very  abundant  exudation  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  while,  on  the  other  band,  most  extensive  forma- 
tions of  false  membrane  at  the  back  of  the  throat  may  yet  never 
involve  the  air-pnssages.  The  appearances  produced  by  the  extension 
of  the  diphtheritic  deposit  to  the  air-passages  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  observed  in  cynanche  tracbealis,  iu  which,  without  any  pre- 
vious affection  of  the  fauces,  the  inflammation  has  attacked  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  by  M.  Isambert,'  in  a 
recent  very  valuable  paper,  that  ihe  coruTition  of  the  subjacent  mucous 
membrane  furnishes  a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  affections; 
and  that  while  in  diphtheria  the  surface  beneath  the  exudation  is  often 
ulcerated,  no  such  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  met  with  in 
genuine  croup.  My  own  observation  does  not,  however,  altogether 
bear  out  this  difference;  for  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
come  under  my  notice  in  primary  croup,  though  less  frequently  than 
in  cases  of  the  diphtheritic  kind ;  and  its  presence  or  absence  seems 
to  me  mainly  dependent  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  di.sease  towards 
a  fatal  termination.  "When  false  membrane  is  deposited  very  exten- 
sively, and  when  death  takes  place  in  consequence  most  speedily,  the 
mucous  surfaces  have  appeared  least  altered ;  when  the  course  of  the 
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iVisease  is  slower  and  the  fiilse  membrane  limited  almost  or  altoojet 
to  the  larynXj  ulceration  has  seemed  to  rnc  most  frequent,  and  has  i 
some  of  these  cases  amounted  to  an  almost  complete  erosion  of  ifie 
lining  of  the  larynx.     In  conformity  with  this  I  may  add  that  it  is  I 
the  croup  that  succeeds  to  measles,  which  is  usually  the  least  rapii 
in  its  course,  that  we  commonly  find  the  alteration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  the  most  considerable. 

I  have  come  indeed  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  long  hesitated  to 
adopt,  that  what  diflferencea  soever  exist  between  croup  and  diphthe- 
ria, they  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  pathological  changes 
observable  in  the  respiratory  organs.     The  more  extent  of  false  mem* 
brane  in  the  air-passages  certainly  oftbrds  no  ground  for  a  distinctioi 
between  the  two  atVoctions,  though  I  think  it  is  more  common  to  firr 
the  false  membrane  reaching  to  the  tertiary  bronchi  in  diphlhe 
than  in  primary  croup,     A   distinction    between   the  two  diseas 
founded  on  the  greater  frequency  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  i 
primary  croup  becomes  to  rny  mind  with  every  year's  added  expert 
ence  less  and  less  tenable;  and  when  once  it  has  invaded  the  air-p.'isi 
ages,  diphtheria  seems  to  produce  precisely  the  same  changes,  to  tl 
same  extent,  and  with  at  least  the  same  ra[>idity,  as  primary  croup. 

But  even  though  this  be  so,  the  sameness  of  the  anatomical  changi 
produced  by  two  diseases  does  not  suffice  to  establish  their  identit 
The  practitioner  of  midwifery  knows  that  simple  puerperal  mctrii 
and  puerperal  fever  are  diseases  which  differ  widely  in  their  symp 
torns,  their  course,  their  danger,  and  the  degree  to  which   they  are 
amenable  to  remedies,  though  in  both,  when  they  terminate  fatally, 
precisely  the  same  alterations  in  the  womb  are  discovered.     In  i 
same  v^ay,  if  wo  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  the  mere  changes  wroug 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  the  dift'ercnces  between  croup  and  diphtheri 
at  once  become  apparent;  and  the  affinities  of  the  latter  disease  a 
seen  to  be  to  the  class  of  blood  diseases,  rather  than  to  that  of  pure! 
local  inflammations,  to  which  croup  belongs. 

Diphtheria  presents  itself  in  two  forms:  either  as  n  primary  or  as  a,^J 
secondary  disease.  In  the  former  case  it  is  often  sporadic,  rtnd  is  ihe^H 
generally  mild  in  character;  but  occasionally  it  is  epidemic,  and  thett^^ 
conforms  to  the  general  laws  of  epidemic  disease,  and  manifests  on  ila 
first  attack  a  degree  of  severity  which  passes  off  as  its  prevalence  d 
clines.  When  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection,  it  is  as  a  sequela 
one  or  other  of  those  diseases  (especially  measles  and  scarlatina),  whid 
are  distinguished  by  the  alterations  that  they  bring  nbout  in  the  ci 
culating  fluid.  With  scarlet  fever  too  its  relations  seem  to  be  peculiar! 
intimate,  for  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  one  furnishes  an 
positive  protection  from  the  other,  both  not  infrequently  prevail  tog 
ther;  and  it  does  occasionally  happen  that  even  in  the  same  hous 
hold  some  individuals  will  be  attacked  by  diphtheria,  and  others  h 
well-marked  scarlet  fever. 

Until  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  diphtheria  had  not  bee^^ 
observed  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  within  the  memory  of  the  prcsei^H 


generation,  except  cither  as  a  sequela  of  measles,  or  else   in   that 
sporadic  form  which  derives  al!  its  importance  from  the  extension  of 
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fjulse  menrihrane  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  the  conseqaent  pro- 
duction of  croupfil  symptoms.  Recently,  however,  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  more  formidable  type,  and  its  sj/mptoms  have  resembled 
those  which  it  often  displays  in  France,  though  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  disposition  to  the  formation  of  exudation  on  abraded 
surfaces,  and  at  the  outlet  of  all  mucous  canals,  which  is  by  no  means 
unusual  there,  has  occurred  in  this  country  very  rarely  or  not  at  all. 

In  its  leas  severe  forms  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  mild  febrile 
symptoms  accompanied  with  slight  sore  throat; — the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case  being  generally  that  the  depression  of  the  patient 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  ailment.  Examina- 
tion of  the  throat  shows  a  slight  degree  of  swelling,  and  redness,  not 
usually  very  vivid,  and  at  first  confined  to  one  tonsil.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  white  specks  are  observed  on  the  tonsil,  chiefly  on  its 
inner  surfsice,  and  before  long  the  other  tonsil  becomes  similarly  af- 
fected, while,  in  some  instances,  though  by  no  means  constantly,  a 
slight  deposit  appears  on  the  velum  and  uvula.  One  or  two  applica- 
tions of  caustics  or  astringents  to  the  part  are  usually  sufficient  to  clear 
away  the  deposit,  or  it  may  disappear  spontaneously,  and  not  be  re- 
prtxluced,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  f)aiient  is  pretty  well  again, 
though  strength  is  in  general  regained  less  quickly  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  attack. 

In  cases  so  slight  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  recognize  the  features  of  a 
highly  dangerous  disease;  for  there  is  no  coryza,  no  swelling  of  the 
submaxillary  glands,  no  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  no  ofl'ensivo 
odor  of  the  breath,  nor  any  disorder  of  the  respiratory  functions. 
Still,  out  of  forerunners  as  trivial  as  these,  croupal  symptoms  may  be 
developed,  and  as  the  deposit  on  the  fauces,  when  slight,  is  often  not 
persistent,  no  trace  of  it  may  be  perceptible  when  the  signs  uf  the 
affection  of  the  larynx  first  attract  attention.  Whether  croup  comes 
on  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  disease  its  signs  are  always  much 
the  same,  and  I  need  not  therefore  occupy  your  time  in  repeating  the 
description  of  them ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  advances 
are  often  most  insidious  when  it  succeeds  to  diphtheritic  deposit  on 
the  fauces.  The  cough,  in  these  circumstances,  may  present  but  little 
of  the  loud  clangor  of  ordinary  croup,  and  the  respiration  may  have 
little  of  the  characteristic  stridor;  but  grave  apprehensions  may  bo 
all  at  once  excited  {and  this  especially  in  infiints  and  young  children) 
by  the  breathing  suddenly  becoming  sibilant  and  interrupted  by  par- 
oxysms of  urgent  dyspnoea,  the  evidence  of  the  already  complete 
formation  of  false  membrane,  and  the  herald  of  death,  which  may 
not  delay  four  and-twenty  hours  from  the  first  sign  of  serious  danger. 

But,  much  though  it  imports  us  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  this  train 
of  symptoms,  they  are  not  the  expression  of  the  special  severity  of 
the  disease,  but  rather  of  the  accidental  extension  of  its  consequences 
to  the  air-passages.  It  is  true  that  to  this  accident  much  of  the  dan- 
ger of  diphtheria  is  due,  and  true  too  that  in  the  worst  forms  of  the 
disease  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  its  slighter  manifestations;  but 
while  we  must  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  croupal  symptoms,  they 
do  not  constitute  the  disease;  they  are  Vy  no  means  the  only  source 
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of  ita  dangers;  nor  is  it  in  their  occurrence  tbat  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  diphtheria  are  to  be  sought. 

Even  in  the  more  serious  cases,  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  ita 
early  stages,  is  slow  and  often  insidious.  For  a  day  or  two  there  is 
perhaps  much  febrile  disturbance  and  a  heat  of  skin  which  raises  the 
suspicion  that  scarlatina  is  about  to  appear,  of  which  the  [tainful 
swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  seems  to  be  a  still  further  indi- 
cation. No  rash,  however,  makes  its  appearance;  the  heat  of  skin 
often  subsides  completely,  so  that  the  surface  becomes  even  cooler 
than  natural;  while  the  absence  of  the  red  and  prominent  papilla? 
which  beset  the  tongue  in  scarlatina,  belies  the  evidence  of  the  sore 
throat.  The  fauces  are  red  and  swollen,  sometimes  very  much  bo,  but 
the  redness  is  not  vivid,  and  there  is  not  in  general  that  diCiculty  in 
opening  the  mouth  which  is  experienced  in  scarlet  fever,  when  the 
Bore  throat  is  at  all  severe.  The  false  membrane  appears  almost 
simultaneously  on  both  tonsils;  and  soon  after  on  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  and  the  latter  is  generally  much  swollen,  and  contributes  a 
good  deal  to  obstruct  the  chnnnel  of  the  fauces.  Accompanying  this 
state  of  the  throat,  there  is  often  a  discharge  from  the  nares,  resembling 
the  coryza  of  scarlet  fever,  and  as  has  already  been  meutioned  false 
membrane  is  occa.sionally  deposited  there,  whence  it  may  travel  to 
the  posterior  nares,  and  so  to  the  throat  and  air-passages.  When  the 
deposit  is  considerable  the  appearance  of  the  tougue  is  peculiar.  It 
is  usually  red  at  the  tip,  but  thickly  coated  with  white  fur,  which  on 
the  dorsum  and  towanls  the  root  of  the  tougue  is  almost  membrani- 
form.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  to  be  affected,  but 
now  and  then  the  gums  are  red,  soft,  and  spongy,  and  covered  here 
and  there,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  check,  with  patches  of  false 
membrane,  beneath  whicli  the  ti.ssue  appears  red  and  shining.  When 
the  mouth  is  thus  ajleeted  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  considerably  in- 
creased; but  I  have  never  seen  tbat  profuse  dribbling  of  it  which 
takes  pl.nce  in  stomatitis,  nor  have  I  observed  that  complicatiou  of 
stomatitis  with  diphtheria  of  which  M.  Bretonneau  speaks,  and  which 
led  him  to  regard  the  two  diseases  as  closely  related  to  each  other. 
It  is  after  the  false  membrane  has  been  formed  somewhat  abundantly 
for  two  or  three  days  that  it  undergoes  those  changes  which  impart 
to  the  breath  its  peculiarly  oftensive  odor,  and  give  to  the  fauces 
that  appearance  of  being  the  seat  of  a  sloughing  ulceration,  whcuco 
arose  the  old  names  of  angina  maligna,  angina  gangra^nosa.  Even 
when  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  most  considerable,  deglutition  can 
still  almost  always  be  performed,  not  easily,  indeed,  but  yet,  in  general, 
without  that  extreme  ilifficulty  which  one  often  observes  in  the  sore 
throat  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of  common  quinsy,  while  1  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  seeing  liquids  return  by  the  nose. 

The  voice  is  hoarse  and  indistinct,  independently  of  actual  affection 
of  the  larynx;  and  a  short,  spasmodic,  slightly  ringing  cough  is  not 
infrequently  heard,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  larynx  by  the  mischief 
in  its  vicinity.  But,  though  these  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  air-passages  are  actually  involved  in  the  disea.se,  they  should 
keep  us  most  anxiously  on  the  watch,  since  very  few  tokens  indicate 
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this  event;  and  they  are  often  of  a  kind  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
unobservant. 

The  general  symptoms  which  attend  this  local  aflfection  are  invari- 
ably those  of  extreme  depression,  and  of  depression  showing  itself  in 
that  form  which  one  sees  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  puerperal 
fever,  or  following  some  grave  internal  injury,  as  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
rather  than  that  which  comes  on  in  the  course  of  ordinary  diseases. 
The  intellect  is  generally  clear;  the  muscular  powers  are  not  incon- 
siderable; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  extremities  are  cold;  the  pulse 
is  either  extremely  frequent,  or  else  very  feeble  and  irregular  in  its 
beat.  For  two  or  three  days  together,  this  condition  may  continue, 
the  pulse  growing  feebler,  the  signs  of  failing  power  more  manifest, 
and  this  iu  spite  of  stimulants  being  administered  lavishly,  aad  taken 
readily,  until  at  length  either  the  signs  of  the  last  stage  of  croup  sud- 
denly appear,  showing  that  the  local  mischief  has  been  extending 
silently  and  unperceived,  or  else  an  attack  of  syncope  follows  on  some 
sudden  and  violent  action  of  the  bowels,  or  causeless  convulsions  come 
on,  and  in  the  subsequent  coma  the  patient  dies.  This  depression, 
too,  is  by  no  means  constantly  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  false 
membrane;  nor  is  the  danger  of  it  passed  even  when  the  local  mis- 
chief, as  far  at  least  ns  the  eye  can  reach,  has  altogether  disappeared  ; 
for  I  have  known  frequently  recurring  syncope  take  place  even  when 
no  traces  of  false  membrane  remained  on  the  fauces;  and  fatal  con- 
vulsions come  on  when  the  local  mischief  was  so  slight  that  nothing 
but  the  previous  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  from  well-marked 
diphtheria  had  called  attention  to  the  throat,  and  had  led  me  to  watch 
with  painful  solicitude  a  local  ailment  which  owed  all  its  importance 
to  being  an  evidence  of  grave  constitutional  disease. 

The  simultaneous  or  successive  aflfection  of  dift'erent  and  distant 
parts  is  one  of  the  great  evidences  on  which  we  are  wont  to  rely, 
in  proof  that  a  disease  belongs  to  that  great  class  of  Mood  diseases 
whose  importance  and  whose  distinctive  characters  modern  pathology* 
has  done  so  much  to  elucidate.  The  more  closely  we  study  diphtheria, 
the  stronger  will  its  claims  appear  to  be  referred  to  this  category. 
The  false  membrane,  whose  most  usual  seat  is  on  the  fauces,  whence 
it  extends  into  the  air-paasages,  is  not  limited  to  those  situations,  but 
occasionally  invades  other  parts,  and  forms  behind  the  ears,  upon  the 
vulva,  or  on  abraded  surfaces;  while  in  the  albuminuria,  %vhich  some- 
times accompanies  it,  another  point  of  resemblance  has  been  alleged 
to  exist'  between  diphtheria  and  other  maladies  which  result  from 
purulent  infection.  In  some  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  the  formation 
of  false  membrane  on  different  parts  has  been  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Thus  Bard,*  describing  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  nearly  a  century 
ago  in  America,  speaks  of  the  formation  of  ulcers  behind  the  ears, 
covered  iu  some  places  with  slouglis  resembling  those  on  the  tonsils; 
and  Starr,  in  his  description  of  the  epidemic  at  Liskeard,'  notices  "a 
rotten  membranous  body,  or  slough,  generated  on  the  skin  of  a  pa- 


'  Boucliat  and  Empis,  Gaz.  Hebdom.,  Nov.  12, 1858. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  392,  »  Loc.  cit.,  p.  440. 
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tient,  on  the  neck  and  arm,  where  blisters  had  been  applied ;"  anc 
says  that  the  part  presented  "  a  white  surface  which  iiad  the  aspect  ol' 
an  oversoaked  membrane."  But  besides  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
brane on  abraded  surfaces,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  seems 
often  to  be  the  seat  of  a  similar  deposit;  and  in  some  rare  cases  the 
prepuce  is  aftected  in  the  same  manner,  or  small  superficial  ulcers 
break  out  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  become  speedily  covered 
with  false  membrane.  The  identity  of  the  disease  in  these  circum- 
stances with  ordinary  diphtheria  is  established  beyond  doubt  by  facta 
Buch  as  those  observed  by  M.  Trousseau*  in  a  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Orleans,  where  diphtheria  prevailed,  presenting  in  some  per- 
sons its  ordinary  ft-alurea  ;  manifesting  itself  in  others  by  deposits  of 
false  membrane  on  the  vulva,  on  the  mamma,  on  blistered  surfaces,  or 
on  ulcers,  and  proving  fatal  in  some  cases  without  the  throat  being  at 
all  involved  in  the  disease. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  duration  of  a  malady  whose  course  is  not 
infrequently  so  anomalous,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  not 
seldom  leaves  sequelte  iu  its  train  such  as  are  themselves  only  fresh 
manifestations  of  the  working  of  the  original  morbid  poison.  Per- 
haps, however,  fourteen  days  might  be  fixed  as  the  maximum  dura- 
tion of  those  cases  which  terminate  fatally  by  the  e.xtension  of  false 
merabr«ne  to  the  air-passages;  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day 
might  be  taken  as  to  the  period  within  which  the  greater  number  of 
cases  have  a  fatal  termination  from  any  cause.  The  most  rapidly 
fatal  cases  are  thiJse  in  which  death  depends  on  affection  of  the  larynx, 
and  in  them  death  sometimes  takes  place  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  apparent  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  the  local 
symptoms  throwing  the  signs  of  constitutional  disorder  completely 
into  the  shade;  sometimes  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  ca.se  should  bo  classed  with  diphtheria  or  with  simple 
cynache  trachealis. 

.  Kcferenco  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  death  of  patients 
in  whom  the  local  ofliiction  had  throughout  been  so  inconsiderable  as 
to  produce  but  few  symptoms,  or  had  even  altogether  disappeared 
before  the  fatal  issue  took  place.  But  other  cases  are  sometimes 
observed  where  longconlinucd  illness  remains,  or  where  even  death 
takes  place  not  from  the  disease  itself  nor  from  any  of  its  immediate 
elfects,  but  from  its  remote  sequelte,  from  a  sort  of  accidental  conse- 
quences. These  remote  results  of  diphtheria  have  been  noticed  both 
by  Bretonncau  and  Trousseau;  and  some  ("f  them  have  probably  comtj 
under  the  observation  of  most  persons  who  have  bad  even  a  very 
limited  experience  of  the  disea.se.  Thus,  fur  instance,  I  saw  a  child 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  whoso  infant  brother  had  died  of 
diphtheria,  and  who  herself  had  had  very  slight  deposit  of  ialse  niem- 
.brane  on  her  fauces,  attacked  b}'  causeless  convulsions  when  apparently 
convalescent,  and  when  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  throat 
presented  any  unnatural  condition;  and  these  convulsions  terminated 
in  fatal  coma  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours.    A  lady  whose  child 

>  De  la  DipLtb^rite  cataufe,  in  Arch,  de  M£d.,  Juillet,  1830,  p.  383. 


aged  three  years  bad  died  of  diphtheria  extending  to  the  airpassages, 
and  who  herself  had  suffered  from  very  slight  sore  throat  with  a  trace 
of  false  membrane  on  the  tonsil?,  was  attacked  by  sudden  faiolnea?, 
almost  amounting  to  syncope,  with  extreme  fe<.il)Ienes3  of  pulse  and  a 
sense  of  impending  dissolution  which  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
were  scarcely  kept  in  check  by  the  almost  incessant  administration  of 
stimulants.  Cases  of  a  similar  kind  might  no  doubt  be  multiplied  ; 
bat  besides  these  earlier  sequeL'e  there  are  more  remote  consequences 
which,  though  perhaps  not  very  frequent,  are  yet  both  important  in 
themselves,  and  also  as  furnishing  additional  distinctions  between  this 
disease  and  any  simply  inflammatory  affection. 

Both  MM.  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau  have  referred  to  this  peculiar 
condition,  but  it  is  to  M.  Faure'  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
complete  account  of  it,  derived  partly  from  his  own  observation, 
partly  from  facts  detailed  by  others.  He  describes  it  as  "a  state 
characterized  by  a  gradual  iacreasing  loss  of  power,  showing  itself 
especially  in  all  those  functions  connected  with  muscular  movement. 
In  some  instances,  several  sets  of  organs  are  aflfccted^  in  others,  only 
one;  while  again  in  others  the  whole  system  is  involved  in  the  gene- 
ral debility.  But,  whatever  are  the  variations  in  this  respect,  there 
is  no  definite  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  primary  symptoms 
of  diphtheria  and  that  of  the  sequehe.  The  primary  symptoms, 
though  very  furmidublc,  do  yet  by  no  means  of  necessity  prove  fatal, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  attack  will 
not  justify  an  absolutely  favorable  prognosis,  since  death  sometimes 
follows  where  everything  had  seemed  to  warrant  the  mo?t  confident 
expectation  of  recovery." 

Several  cases  are  related  by  M.  Faure,  in  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  this  condition,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  the 
general  results  as  follows:  "Some  time  after  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
from  which  the  patient  has  so  completely  recovered  that  no  trace  of 
false  membrane  is  left  behind,  the  skin  grows  causelessly  more  and 
more  colorless,  so  that  at  length  it  assumes  an  almost  livid  pallor. 
Severe  pains  begin  at  the  same  time  to  be  felt  in  the  joints,  the  pa- 
tient loses  power  over  his  limbs,  and  soon  sinks  into  a  state  of  indes- 
cribable weakness.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorders  that  appear  in 
different  functions  show  that  the  various  organs  which  should  minister 
to  them  are  involved  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  muscular 
power.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  phenomena  arc  not  constant, 
for  sometimes  it  is  one  set  of  organs  and  sometimes  another  which 
suffers  most  from  this  weakness. 

"Very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  muscular  power, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  consequence  of  its  complete  abolition, 
the  patient  becomes  unable  to  sit  upright,  or  does  so  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  the  legs  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  boHily;  the  arms 
become  nerveless,  and  cease  to  obey  the  will,  and  all  the  movements 
grow  uncertain,  tottering,  hesitating,  and  apparently  purposeless. 
Very  remarkable  disorders  show  themselves  also  within  the  throat; 

r 
'  Union  Mf-dicala  do  Paris,  Fevrier,  1857  ;  and  J.  Kinderkr.  fiir  Jan.,  1858. 
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for  the  velum  is  completely  paralyzed,  and  hangs  down  like  a  flaccidyj 
lifeless  curtain,  which  interferes  with  speech  and  deglutition.     Al' 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  those  too  of  the  neck  and  chest,  are  partia]ly| 
paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  wbich  mastication  is  rendered  difficult, 
and  the  food  can  neither  be  easily  moved  about  in  the  raouth  nor 
readily  swallowed.     From  the  same  cause,  too,  it  is  not  infrequently 
regurgitated,  and  the  laborious  deglutition  often  induces  spasms  of] 
the  re^ipiratory  apparatus.     Vision  is  impaired,  one  or  other   pupil 
often  remains  widely  dilated  even  in  the  strongest  light,  and  squinting] 
is  not  unusual.    The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  much  diminished ;  ia< 
the  limbs  it  is  sometimes  completely  lost,  though  morbid  sensations, 
such,  for  instance,  as  formication,  are  sometimes  experienced.    LEdema 
of  various  parts  often  occurs,  while,  less  commonly,  parts  here  and, 
there  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  gangrenous.     No  general  reaction 
occurs;  fever  is  rare.     The  skin  usually  has  a  certain  degree  of  moist- 
ure.    The  features  grovY  duller  and  more  and  more  expressionless, 
though  a  foolish  smile  sometimes  crosses  thetn,  or  now  and  then  a 
ray  of  intelligence  appears.     Some  patients  have  frequent  fainting 
fits.     Aa  the  condition  goes  on   from  bad  to  worse,  the  weakness 
becomes  extreme,  and  death  at  length  either  follows  some  fainting 
fit,  or  takes  place  when  exhaustion  has  reached  its  uttermost ;  life  as 
it  were  quietly,  almost  im perceptibly »  passing  away. 

This  fatal  termination  is  of  course  lay  no  means  of  invariable  occur- 
rence, nor  are  the  Symptoms  constantly  so  severe  as  those  here  de- 
picted, but  I  have  preferred  to  give  M.  Faure's  account  of  them  in 
full  detail,  both  by  Teason  of  their  own  importance  and  also  because 
they  furnish  some  materials  towards  the  solution  of  the  much  deba^ 
question  as  to  the  exact  relation  subsisting  between  dfphtheria  and  scar- 
kitina.  By  some  persons  the  two  diseases,  in  spite  of  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  arc  regarded  as  essentially  different;  and  notwith- 
standing some  difficulties,  which  compel  a  degree  of  hesitation  in  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  my  own  view  is  to  that  effect.  By  others, 
diphtheria  is  looked  on  only  aa  an  anomalous  form  of  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  the  throat  affection  is  unaccompanied  by  the  rash  that  ordi- 
narily characterizes  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  circumstances  favor  this  latter 
opinion ;  for  not  only  are  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  frequently  preva- 
lent simultaneously  in  the  same  town  or  neighborhood,  but  even  in 
the  same  family ;  one  or  two  members  of  which  may  be  attacked  by 
the  peculiar  sore  throat  with  membranous  deposit  on  the  fauces  while 
a  third  may  prCvSent  all  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  scarlet  fever. 
Thug,  for  instftnce,  on  August  31,  1858,  a  child  was  admitted  into 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  a  moribund  condition  from  diphtheria, 
and  died  on  the  same  day.  On  the  28th  September,  his  brother  was 
also  received,  having  been  attacked  by  the  same  symptoms  on  the 
26ih,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  without  the  least  trace  of 
rash  having  ever  been  apparent.  On  October  6th,  his  sister  was 
admitted  with  simple  scarlatina,  which  ran  a  very  mild  course,  and 
from  which  she  recovered  without  any  trace  of  albumen  having 
appeared  in  her  urine.    A  similar  occurrence  happened  more  recently. 
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On  December  6tli,  1S28,  a  girl  nged  9J  years  was  received  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Jenner,  into  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  died  on  the 
8th.  On  December  8th,  her  sister  sickened,  her  throat  was  red,  and 
a  very  slight  deposit  of  false  membrane  appeared  on  it,  and  on  the 
11th,  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  appeared.  The  disease  ran  a  mild 
course  with  but  little  sore  throat  and  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  the  eruption.  There  was,  however,  a  somewhat  greater 
depression  than  the  general  symptoms  would  have  led  one  to  antici- 
pate.    In  both  of  these  instances,  the  children  were  alleged,  and 

parently  on  good  authority,  to  have  had  scarlatina  before.  On  the 
iccasion  of  their  being  in  the  hospital,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
their  disease  from  ordinary  scarlet  fever,  and  assuming  them  to  have 
had  it  before,  their  cases  must  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  second 
attack,  and  therefore  as  enhancing  the  evidence  of  the  strong  affinity 
between  it  and  diphtheria.  The  multiplication  of  well  authenticated 
facts  of  this  kind,  of  the  same  contagion  producing  indifferently  scar- 
latina in  one  subject,  diphtheria  in  another,  may  suffice  to  determine 
the  question.  At  present,  however^  such  evidence  is  not  afforded 
either  conclusive  enough  in  its  character,  or  based  on  facts  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  decisive;  and  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  how  long  a 
time  passed  before  scarlatina  and  measles  were  discriminated  from  each 
other,  or  how  close  are  the  resemblances  between  variola,  vaccinia, 
and  varicella,  will  be  very  careful  not  to  infer  identity  too  hastily 
because  analogies  are  very  close. 

But  further,  it  may  be  alleged  In  support  of  the  opinion  that  scarla- 
tina and  diffhthcria  are  but  difterent  manifestations  of  one  disease;  that, 
in  some  instances,  when  several  members  of  the  same  family  have  been 
attacked  by  diphtheria,  a  rash  very  similar  to  that  of  scarlatina  has 
been  observed  in  some  of  the  number.  This  rash  may  indeed  have 
continued  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  raay  have  been  very  partial,  but 
yet  its  characters  have  been  thought  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  import.  Moreover,  it  may  be  added  that  oedema  of 
the  surface,  and  an  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  though  by  no 
means  general  attendants  on  diphtheria,  yet  occur  sufficiently  often  to 
draw  still  closer  the  analogies  between  the  two  diseases. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  facts  carry  great  weight,  and  it 
seems  no  easy  matter  to  negative  the  presumptions  which  they  raise. 
Still,  there  are  some  considerations  that  may  be  adduced  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  which  must  make  us  at  least  suspe  id  our  judgment. 

Ist.  In  all  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  the  anomalous  cases  f'urm  but  a 
small  minority,  and  the  absence  of  rash  is  the  exception  to  a  general 
rule.  In  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  however,  the  existence  of  a  rash, 
even  though  partial  and  evanescent,  is  but  rarely  noticed,  and  in  some 
epidemics  is  not  at  all  observed. 

2d.  In  cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  terminating  fatally,  and  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  rash,  death  usually  occurs  very  early,  and 
is  preceded  by  very  marked  cerebral  disturbance,  by  violent  delirium, 
or  by  profound  insensibility ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  fatal  issue 
in  diphtheria  is  generally  far  less  speedy  in  its  approach,  and  the  dis- 
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ease,  evea  in  it  worst  forma,  is  usually  remarkable  for  the  perfi 
clearness  of  the  intellect  almost  to  the  very  last. 

3d.  The  characters  of  the  tongue  in  diphtheria  differ  entirely  from' 
those  which  it  |>resent3  in  scarlatina,  and  even  the  rash,  on  the  occ 
sional  appearance  of  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  in  man 
respects  dissimilar  from  the  scarlatinoid  eruption.     It  is  for  the  oioi 
part  an  uniform  blush  of  erythematous  redness,  unattended  by  thi 
peculiar  puDCtated  appearance  which  marks  the  scarlatinoid  ra.sh.     Il 
appears  suddenly  in  palcheSj  is  vivid  from  the  very  first,  not  deepen^ 
iiig  gradually  in  intensity  like  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  while  its  su(l» 
den  and  speedy  disa])pearance  is  not  followed  by  any  change  in  th 
other  symptoms,  nor  by  any  increase  in  their  severity.  i 

4th.  The  a?dema  of  the  surface,  which  is  occasionally  present,  com 
on  during  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria,  not  during  its  decline ;  it  ii 
inconsiderable  in  degree,  is  unaccompanied  by  serous  eflVision  in 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  is  by  no  means  of  neces.«5it 
associated  with  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urin 
is  not  accompanied  with  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretioa, 
nor  with  any  other  change  in  its  character  such  as  would  be  obvio 
on  a  cursory  examination,  for  it  still  continues  pale  in  color,  and  acii 
in  its  reaction.  The  albumen  seems  also  often  to  disappear  at  a  ver;^ 
early  period  of  the  disease ;  its  disappearance  takes  place  suddenly, 
and  though  its  presence  is  usually  observed  in  cases  where  the  disea: 
is  severe,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  necc'^sary  connection 
tween  the  urine  becoming  non-albuminous  and  the  disease  assumin 
a  milder  type. 

5th.  The  whole  train  of  the  sequelte  of  the  two  affections  is  entirely 
diff'erent,  and  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  convalescence  from  dipft 
theria  presents  none  of  the  formidable  dropsical  symptoms  which 
often  succeed  to  scarlet  fever,  the  peculiar  loss  of  nervous  power  an 
the  temporary  muscular  paralysis  which  sometimes  follow  diphtheria 
have  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  sequelaa  of  scarlet  fever. 

tUh.  Scarlet  fever  does  not  protect  from  diphtheria,  nor,  on  the  othi 
hand,  does  diphtheria  defend  from  scarlet  fever.  To  both  of  th 
facts  universal  experience  bears  testimony,  and  it  would  scarcely 
justifiable  to  assume  that  every  instance,  or  even  the  majority  of  i 
stances,  of  the  succession  of  diphtlieria  to  scarlet  fever,  or  the  opposi 
are  illustrations  of  a  secondary  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  An  example 
which  puts  this  in  a  very  strong  light  was  recently  communicated  to 
me.  In  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  diphtheria  broke 
out;  many  of  the  lads  were  affected  by  it,  and  one  or  two  died.  Seve- 
ral of  those  who  were  convalescent  from  the  di.sease  were  sent  to  the 
sea-coast  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of  their  strength,  and  whil 
there,  some  were  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and  this  also,  in  one  or  twi 
cases,  proved  fatal. 

The  above  facts  appear  to  me  of  greater  weight  as  disproving  th 
identity  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  than  were  those  which  were 
adduced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.     Further  information, 
and  more  accurate  information,  may  suggest  a  different  interpretation, 
and  may  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion;  but  at  the  same  time  I  ana 
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bound  to  express  ray  opinion  as  to  tte  side  towards  wLicb  the  balance 
of  evidence  at  present  inclines. 

Two  main  points  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  tbis  disease;  the 
one  the  control  of  the  local  mischier,  the  other  the  support  of  the  con- 
■Irtitutional  powers.  All  the  various  measures  which  have  been  em. 
iloyed  are  directed  to  one  or  other  of  these  objects;  and  there  is  at 
iresent  day  a  degree  of  unanimity  as  to  the  means  to  be  resorted 
b  as  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  questions  of  therapeutics.  Deple- 
tion, antiphlogistics  of  all  kinds,  blisters,  and  all  counter-irritants  by 
which  the  surface  may  be  abraded,  though  used  at  one  time  on  the 
continent,  under  what  are  believed  to  have  been  mistaken  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  affectionj  are  now  by  common  consent  altogether 
discontinued;  and  the  only  points  debated  among  practitioners  regard 
the  comparative  merit  of  this  or  that  local  application,  or  of  this  or 
that  tonic  medicine. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  remedy,  either  local  or  general, 
which  exerci.'ses  a  specific  influence  over  diphtheria,  such,  for  in.stance, 
as  the  chlorate  of  potass  seems  to  possess  in  controlling  stomatitis,  or 
as  quinine  displays  in  cutting  short  an  attack  of  ague.  There  is,  how- 
ever, usually  a  very  marked  connection  between  the  early  arrest  of 
the  deposit,  however  eftected,  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patient, 
although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
the  disease  have  a  fatal  issue  after  all  trace  of  false  membrane  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  fauces.  In  illustration  of  the  connection  between 
the  arrest  of  the  depositand  the  cutting  short  of  the  disease,  M.  Trous- 
seau relates  the  story  of  the  epidemic  jirevalence  of  diphtheria  in  a 
village  where  all  the  ca.se3  treated  by  the  medical  men,  who  conlineil 
themselves  to  the  employment  of  constitutional  remedies,  proved  fatal, 
while  the  only  cures  were  wrought  by  an  old  woman  who  despised 
the  doctors  and  their  remedies,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  every- 
body's throat  a  rough  and  rather  violent  escharotie. 

Local  remedies  then  take  a  very  foremost  place  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria;  and  I  am  accustomed,  whenever  I  see  even  a  streak  of 
false  membrane  on  either  tonsil,  to  apjVIy  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  until  the  deposit  comjyletely  disappears,  a  solution  of  a  drachm 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  by  means  of  a  large, 
soft,  camel-hair  pencil.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much  swell- 
ing about  the  tousils,  or  in  which  the  tumefaction  of  the  glands  uf  the 
neck  renders  the  opening  of  the  mouth  difficult,  a  probang  armed  with 
a  small  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  the  solution  must  be  applied  as 
freely  as  possible  to  the  buck  of  the  throat;  but  when  it  is  practica- 
ble, I  prefer  the  gentler  mode  of  employing  the  remedy.  In  some 
instances  this  agent  fails  to  arrest  the  advances  of  the  deposit,  and  we 
must  then  exchange  it  for  a  more  powerful  application,  such  .is  the 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  from  four  to  ten  parts  of  honey. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a 
powerful  caustic  is  required,  is  that  if  the  extent  of  false  membrane  be 
at  all  considerable,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  can  seldom  be  brought 
into  contact  with  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  affected  surface, 
while  the  action  of  the  fluid  caustic  will  be  far  more  diffused.     Oi;e 
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or,  at  the  most,  two  applications  of  the  stronger  caustics  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  suiTlce,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  their  use  is  preferable 
to  the  more  frequent  application  of  weaker  solutions  is,  ihut  iljc  act 
of  applying  them  distresses  the  child,  and  is  apt  to  be  very  violently 
resisted;  so  that  it  is  desirable  that  these  contests  which  tend  of 
necessity  to  weaken  as  well  as  to  annoy  it  should  occur  as  seldom  aa 
possible.  On  this  account,  loo,  I  have  hardly  ever  employed  the  in- 
sufflation of  powdered  alum  or  of  calomel,  and  have  tried  only  onee  or 
twice  painting  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  as  some  have  advised,  with 
the  tincture  of  sciiquichloride  of  iron.  In  those  instances,  however,  it 
did  not  seem  to  exercise  any  specific  influence  over  the  deposit,  but 
acted  as  any  other  moderately  powerful  astringent  might  be  expected 
to  do.  While  it  is  desirable  not  to  irritate  the  child  by  over-frequent 
cauterization  of  the  fauces,  something  may  yet  be  done  to  keep  the 
mouih  free  from  the  secretions  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  it,  and' 
to  remove  the  ropy  mucus  which  impedes  deglutition  by  syringing 
the  mouth  every  three  or  four  hours  with  a  lotion  of  the  chloride  of 
soda,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  solution  to  six  ounces 
of  water.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  which  both  distresses  by 
its  irritating  qualities,  impedes  easy  respiration,  and  is  also  sometimes 
a  preliminary  to  the  subsequent  deposit  of  false  membrane,  ma^'  also 
be  controlled  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the 
strength  of  three  to  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  every 
four  or  six  hours.  The  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  may  also 
be  diminished,  and  deglutition  somewhat  facilitated,  as  in  coses  of 
scarlatina,  by  the  sedulous  application  of  a  lin:5ee<l  poultice,  or  of  the 
spongiopiline  fomentations  to  the  neck. 

While  the  above  local  measures  are  to  be  employed,  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  be  pursued  no  less  diligently.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  indeed  consists  almost  exclusively  in  tbe  administration 
of  food  and  slimuJanta,  ami  the  employment  of  tonic  remedies.  The 
feverish  condition  which  is  often  observed  at  the  outset  of  diphtheria 
must  not  mislead  us  into  withholding  nourishment,  or  into  resorting 
to  an  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment.  If  indeed  the  tongue  is  coated, 
and  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  there  is  much  heat  of  skin  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  an  ipecacuanha  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by 
a  mild  aperient;  but  even  though  wine  may  in  such  circumstances  be 
withheld  for  a  short  time,  beef-tea  must  be  given  from  the  first,  and 
stimulants  must  not  be  long  delayed.  The  softness,  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse  indeed  almost  always  give,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  surface, 
^^^  plain  intimation  of  the  course  which  we  should  pursue,  and  very  often 
^^H  a  shorter  time  than  twenty-four  hours  suffices  to  dis.sipate  entirely  the 
^^H  febrile  symptoms  with  which  the  disease  sets  in,  and  to  show  it  in  its 
^^M      real  characters. 

^^"         There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  one  tonic  which  has  in  these  cases  a 
m  marked  superiority  over  others,  hut  I  am  accustomed  generally  to 

■  give  quinine  with  the  tincture  of  bark  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  short 

■  intervals.     The  chlorate  of  potash  which  exercises  so  marked  an  in- 
I  fluence  over  stomatitis,  and  displays  it  even  to  some  extent  in  cases 
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trol  the  diphtheritic  deposit.  Neither,  indeed,  have  I  found  the  ses- 
qaichloride  of  iron  vindicate  in  my  hands  its  claims  to  that  specific 
virtue  for  which  some  practitioners  have  given  it  credit.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  indeed,  patients  whose  condition  had  deteriorated  under 
the  use  of  iron  improved  rapidly  when  bark  and  mineral  acids  were 
substituted  for  it.  I  do  not  consider,  however,  that  my  ex|)erience 
has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  my  expressing  a  decided  opinion  with 
reference  to  it;  and  indeed,  if  we  judge  the  question  on  theoretical 
grounds,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy  more  appropriate 
than  iron  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
employment  of  medicine  has  seemed  of  importance  altogether  sub- 
ordinate to  the  adminiatration  of  food  and  stimulants;  and  children 
of  four  years  old  have  taken  six  ounces  of  port  wine  and  one  or  two 
Ounces  of  brandy  for  several  days  together,  not  only  with  manifest 
advantage,  but  apparently  as  the  only  means  by  which  life  could  be 
maintained.  When  deglutition  has  been  very  difficult,  or  when,  with- 
out any  absolute  difficulty  in  awallowing,  the  patient  has  refused  nour- 
ishment (a  symptom  I  may  add  of  very  ill  omen,  and  which  usually 
preluded  the  death  of  the  patient),  I  have  had  recourse  to  beef- tea 
enematawith  temporary  advantage;  though  in  no  instance  did  patients 
oltimately  recover  in  whom  the  indisposition  to  take  food  was  other 
than  a  very  transitory  symptom. 

Now  and  then  a  single  dose  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease  has  relieved  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  when  that  was 
troublesome,  but  I  have  not  observed  any  internal  remedy  check  the 
advance  of  croupal  symptoms  coming  on  in  the  course  of  diphtheria, 
for  which  tonic  and  stimulant  measures  had  been  necessary;  and  the 
energetic  employment  of  local  cauterization,  and  possibly  the  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy,  furnish  in  such  circumstances  the  only,  and  that 
a  most  desperate,  hope  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  There  are  indeed 
cases  of  a  different  class,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, where  the  affection  of  the  larynx  develops  itself  out  of  ordinary 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  where  the  disease  differs  from  true  cynanche 
trachealis  only  in  the  circumstance  of  a  limited  deposit  of  false  mem- 
brane appearing  on  the  soft  palate.  In  such  cases,  which  form  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  true  croup  and  genuine  diphtheria,  deple- 
tion, antimonials,  and  the  whole  class  of  antiphlogistios  may  be  re- 
sorted to;  for  life  is  in  them  endangered  by  the  primary  disease  in 
the  laryn.'c,  not  by  the  mere  extension  to  it  of  mischief  beginning  in 
the  throat. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease,  allied  to  diphtheria  by  many  of  its 
characters,  allied  to  cynanche  laryngea  by  others,  which  presents  itself 
to  us  as  a  most  d(itig<.Toris  compHcaiion  of  some  other  offtdmi^  almost 
ahcays  of  measles^  and  with  which  I  was  perfectly  familiar  at  a  timo 
when  my  acquaintance  with  genuine  idiopathic  diphtheria  was  very 
slight  and  imperfect. 

This  variety  of  croup  seldom  begins  until  the  eruption  of  measles 
is  on  the  decline,  or  till  the  process  of  desquamation  has  commenced. 
Its  occurrence  is  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  from 
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the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  it  oftener  occurs  at  a^later  than 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  stomelimes  attended  with  well-marked 
symptoms  from  the  very  first,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  cliarncter 
of  the  disease  is  masked,  and  its  course  insidious,  and  that  the  degree 
of  suffering  during  life  affords  no  correct  index  to  the  amount  of  mis- 
chief which  may  be  revealed  by  a  dissection  after  death.  Of  itself  it 
is  highly  dangerous,  and  its  hazard  is  increased  by  the  frequent  co- 
existence with  it  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  serves  moreover 
to  throw  the  symptoms  of  croup  into  the  shade.  When  the  laryngeal 
affection  comes  on  three  or  fuur  days  after  the  appearance  of  measles, 
its  presence  is  usually  betokened  by  much  more  obvious  symptoms 
than  when  it  occurs  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  period  from  the  fehrile 
attaclv.  Sometimes,  however,  it  develops  itself  unnoticed,  simultane- 
ously with  the  measles,  and  causes  a  fatal  issue  when  the  medical 
attendant  is  least  prepared  to  expect  it.  The  child  in  such  case^  h 
evidently  more  seriously  ill  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere 
existence  of  measles;  but  he  makes  no  definite  complaint,  neither  are 
there  any  obvious  indications  of  the  special  suffering  of  any  particular 
organ.  There  are  considerable  drowsiness,  disinclination  to  swallow, 
and  reluctance  to  speak;  but  the  cough  may  be  very  slight,  and  the 
respiration  free  from  distinct  croupy  stridor,  while  the  child  speaks  ia 
8o  low  a  tone  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate  any  alteralioa 
of  the  voice.  In  such  circumstances,  the  most  careful  observali<»n  is 
needed  to  avoid  error.  The  loss  of  voice  should  of  itself  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  larynx ;  the  cry  should  be  listened  to  atten- 
tively; pressure  should  bo  made  on  the  larynx,  to  ascertain  whether 
much  tenderness  exists,  and  examination  of  the  fauces  should  never 
be  neglected. 

But  little  less  obscure,  and  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  are 
those  instances  in  which  the  laryngeal  affection  attends  the  process  of 
desquamation.  Recovery  up  to  a  certain  point  had  probably  gone  on 
well,  when,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  an  increase  of  the 
cough  and  morbillous  catarrh,  tho  febrile  symptoms  become  exacer- 
bated, and  the  child  droops,  again,  apparently  without  any  adequate 
cause.  Sometimes  a  loud,  sonorous  cough,  succeeded  or  accompanied 
by  alteration  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  betrays  the  nature  of  the 
disease;  but  at  other  times  there  are  no  symptoms  besides  unusual 
drowsiness,  reluctance  to  speak,  or  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
with  disinclination  to  swallow,  or  difficulty  in  the  act  of  deglutition. 
In  many  instances,  deglutition  is  scarcely  at  all  impeded;  and  I  re- 
member only  one  case  in  which  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  so 
great  that  fluids  returned  by  the  nose.  But,  even  though  these  symp- 
toms be  but  slight,  it  will  usually  be  observed,  on  examining  the 
mouth,  that  the  gums  have  a  spongy  appearance,  or  are  .^dually 
ulcerated;  that  the  tongue  is  preternatu rally  red  and  raw,  and  that 
small  aphthous  ulcers  have  formed  upon  its  edges  and  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  soft  palate  will  usually  be  seen  to  be 
red  and  swollen;  and  specks  of  false  membrane  will  be  observed  on 
the  velum  or  tonsils.  In  such  a  case,  if  it  terminate  fatally,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  vc-y  variable;  though  the  disease,  for  the  most  part, 
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runs  a  sorfewhat  chronic  course.  The  child's  strength  declines  diiily ; 
and  emaciation  makes  rapid  progress;  yet  no  acute  symptoms  appear. 
There  is  great  restlessness;  and  no  posture  seems  easy  to  the  child ; 
or  els«  it  aits  constantly  upright  in  bed,  distress  and  dyapncea  follow- 
ing any  attempt  to  place  it  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  alteration 
of  the  voice  is  succeeded  by  complete  aphonia;  the  frequent  hacking 
cough,  which  had  previously  caused  much  annoyance,  ceases  alto- 
gether; and,  although  evidently  thirsty,  the  child  often  refuses  drink, 
or  swallows  with  diJTicully.  Diarrhcea  or  pnenrnonia  usually  supcr- 
vencjs,  and  hastens  death;  though,  in  some  instances,  exacerbation  of 
the  croupal  symptoms,  coupled  with  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
child,  are  the  only  causes  of  the  fatal  termination. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of 
this  affection,  not  only  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  fuund 
fnflamed  and  ulcerated,  but  the  soft  palate,  fauces,  epiglottis,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  intensely  con- 
gested, and  coated  more  or  less  extensively  with  false  membrane. 
The  epiglottis  is  often  ulcerated  on  both  its  surfaces,  and  partially 
coated  with  false  membrane ;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
is  generally  ertwled  by  numerous  small  ulcerations,  as  well  as  covered 
with  a  similar  deposit.  I  have  in  no  instance  observed  false  mem- 
brane extending  below  the  larynx;  and,  although  the  trachea  is 
usually  congested,  sometimes  intensely  so,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  of 
invariable  occurrence.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  the 
latter,  are  frequent  complications  of  this  affection. 

In  whatever  circumstances  this  form  of  croup  may  occur,  it  is 
generally  attended  with  so  great  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers  as 
to  coDtraindicate  the  employment  of  active  antiphlogistic  ireatvitnl. 
I  have  occasionally  applied  leeches  to  the  throat  if  there  was  much 
tenderness  about  the  larynx,  or  if  the  croupy -symptoms  had  early 
acquired  considerable  intensity;  but  the  two  means  on  which  I  place 
my  cliief  reliance  are  the  careful  and  repeated  cauterization  of  the 
fiiuces,  and  the  employment  of  emetics.  If  the  deposit  of  false  mem- 
brane be  extensive,  the  .strong  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  a  four- 
fold quantity  of  honey,  is  the  beat  application  to  the  fauces;  but  in 
most  instances,  a  solution  of  a  scruple  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  answers  every  purpose.  A  probang  has  been  coa- 
Irived  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,'  the  sponge  attached  to 
which  is  sufficiently  small  to  enter  the  glottis  of  the  child,  and  by 
means  of  it  he  has  applied  a  solution  of  9ij  of  argent,  nitrat.  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  water,  not  merely  to  the  back  of  the  throat  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  glottis,  as  many  French  physicians  have  done 
before  him,  but  he  also  carries  the  sponge  into  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  itself.  This  proceeding,  too,  repeated  every  two  to  every  six 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  has  been  followed  in 

'  Observations  on  th(>  Patholopy  of  Croiip,  Ac,  r2mn.  New  York,  1849.  Tlie  adop- 
tion of  somewbat  Hinnhu  pmrtM-dings  by  MM.  ]lrt>tontU'nu,  Trousseau,  and  Gi'ntu.ird, 
does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  justif/  the  very  grni-e  charges  of  plagiarisra  brought 
t{(»inst  Dr.  lireeii  by  one  of  hi;)  countrjinen,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Scicnct,  Jan.  I'i-^Q. 
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some  apparently  desperate  cases  by  the  patient's  recuverjj.  T  have 
employed  it  on  a  few  occasioua,  but  the  distresa  which  it  occaaiona 
has  not  seemed  to  me  counterbalanced  by  any  decided  influence  ou 
the  croupal  symptoms;  while  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  fear  that 
the  somewhat  rough  manipulation  involved  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
sponge  within  the  rima  of  the  glottis  may  not  be  even  positively  mis- 
chievous. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  adopt  these  local  measures  I  employ  the 
tartar  emetic  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  simple  cynanche 
trachealis,  except  that  it  ia  not  always  desirable  to  give  it  in  such 
frequently  repeated  doses  as  in  the  other  more  active  malady.  If 
relief  be  not  speedily  obtained,  a  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied 
to  the  throat ;  but  the  employment  of  a  blister  is  hardly  ever  desirable, 
since,  in  such  circumstancea^a  vesicated  surface  rarely  heals  favorably. 
The  slower  course  which  these  cases  often  run  aflbrds  more  time  for 
the  action  of  calomel  than  we  generally  have  in  pure  cynanche  tra- 
chealis; and  unless  the  presence  of  diarrhoea  contraindicate  its  em- 
ployment, the  remedy  is  one  not  to  be  omitted.  It  should  be  given 
in  doses  of  one  grain  every  hour  to  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old, 
combined  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha;  but  if  the  symp- 
toms he  at  all  urgent,  the  emetic  should  be  repeated  every  four  or 
six  hours,  to  detach  any  false  membranes  that  may  have  been  de- 
posited on  the  fauces;  and  cauterization  should  be  practised  again,  to 
prevent  their  renewal.  As  improvement  advances,  these  remedies 
may  be  repeated  at  longer  intervals,  while  expectoration  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  employment  of  the  decoction  of  senega,  with  squills  and 
ammonia,  as  has  been  already  recommended.  Care  must  be  taken 
throughout  not  to  depress  the  child  too  much  by  over  active  treat- 
ment; nourishment  must  be  gfiven  from  an  early  period,  and  even 
before  it  is  safe  to  discontinue  the  cauterization  of  the  throat  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  emetics,  the  extract  of  bark  in  combination 
with  its  tincture,  or  some  other  form  of  direct  tonic,  may  be  needed. 

When  consequent  on  measles,  the  cauterization  of  the  throat  is 
especially  necessary  ;  and  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  mouth  is 
often  much  benefited  by  the  frequent  apjilication  to  it  of  a  solution 
of  a  scruple  of  borax  in  an  ounce  of  wiiter.  The  tendency  to  diar- 
rhcca  sometimes  prevents  the  employment  of  calomel;  while,  owing 
to  the  weakened  state  of  the  system,  we  cannot  alw.ays  venture  ou  the 
use  of  antimony.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  still  have  recourse  to  mer- 
curial inunction;  and  while  the  local  cauterization  is  most  sedulously 
attended  to,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  substituted  for  it  if  it  cause 
purging  or  (iiil  to  vomit.  We  find,  however,  in  many  instances  a 
most  urgent  necessity  for  supporting  the  child's  strength,  even  from 
the  very  first.  The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  ia  the  accident  most  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  may  require  a  modification 
of  the  treatment,  though,  in  its  management,  tlie  asthenic  character 
of  the  affection  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  liecovery  is  generally 
very  alow,  even  in  cases  that  terminate  favorably ;  and  it  often  bap- 
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pens  that  after  all  alarming  symptoms  have  been  removed,  the  voice 
IS  long  in  regaining  its  proper  character. 

1  The  pccnliar  sound  that  characterizes  the  cough  oT  croup,  the  stridor 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  urgent  dyspncea  which  attend  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  result,  as  I  scarcely  need  remind  you,  almost  entirely 
'from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  not  from 
the  mechanical  obstacle  which  the  presence  of  faJse  membraae  offers 
to  the  free  admission  or  exit  of  air.  We  have  seen  that  these  symp- 
toms are,  on  the  whole,  less  marked  in  cases  where  croup  appears  as 
a  secondary  affection,  and  the  larynx  Ijecomes  involved  by  the  ex- 
tension to  it  of  disease  beginning  in  the  throat,  than  in  those  where 
the  air-passages  themselves  are  primarily  affected.  Still,  they  vary 
much,  both  in  the  period  of  their  occurrence  and  the  degree  of  their 
»e verity,  even  in  those  cases  that  most  resemble  each  other ;  and  they 
bear  no  certain  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  any  more 
than  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit  of  false  membrane.  The  diversi- 
ties in  this  rcvspect  depend  on  constitutional  peculiarity  rather  than  on 
any  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

This  view,  indeed,  is  not  taken  by  all  writers,  but  some  observers 
of  deservedly  high  repute^such,  for  instance,  as  M.  Guersant' — have 
conceived  that  there  are  differences  sufficient  to  warrant  our  placing 
In  a  separate  category  those  cases  of  croup  which  are  marked  by  the 
predominance  of  spasmodic  symptoms.  They  have  proposed  to  desig- 
nate this  form  of  the  disease  by  the  name  of  laryngitis  siridula^  to 
'distinguish  it  from  ordinary  croup,  the  laryngitis  pseudomembranacea. 
It  was  doubtless  the  observation  of  some  cases  of  this  kind  that  led 
Dr.  Millar,'  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  to  describe,  under  the  name 
of  the  acute  asthma,  a  disease  resembling  croup  in  many  respects,  but 
presenting  a  mixture  of  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  symptoms:  the 
former  predominating  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  latter 
towards  its  close.  Dr.  Millar  appears,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  to 
have  confounded  two  very  different  affections — the  true  spasmodic 
croup,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  with  the  inflammatory  croup,  or 
cynanche  trachealis,  under  the  idea  that  they  constituted  the  two  stages 
of  one  disease.  But,  nevertheless,  cases  are  sometimes  observed  that 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  Millar's  description;  though  no 
'advantage  seems  to  me  likely  to  arise  from  constituting  a  new  species 
of  croup  out  of  a  modification  in  its  symptoms  produced  by  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  patient. 

In  some  children  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  spasmodic  affections 
than  in  others;  in  such  the  laryngeal  nerves  will  take  the  alarm  at 
ihe  very  outset  of  the  disease,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  will 
consequently  commence  at  an  ear!y  stage,  and  wilt  soon  attain  great 
intensity,  but  may  become  masked  by  the  permanent  distress  of  breath- 
ing to  which  the  disease  in  its  progress  gives  rise.  In  other  instances, 
tlie  symptoms  of  inflammatory  disease,  and  those  of  spasmodic  dis- 


'  In  the  article  Craap,  in  vol.  iz.  of  the  2d  edition  of  the  Dlctiaunaire  de  M&lecine, 
4o.    Paris,  1835. 
'  ObserTations  oa  the  Aathiaa  and  on  the  Hoopiog-oongh,  Sto.     London,  1769. 
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tnrbance,  may  be  so  commingled,  or  may  so  alternate  with  eacli  otlier, 
us  to  render  it  hard  to  tell  from  which  the  child  suffers  most.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  little  boy  ten  months  old,  who  some  years  since 
came  under  my  care,  suffering  from  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  ordi- 
nar_yin(]ammatory  croup.  The  symptoms  though  not  yery  urgent, 
were  plainly  marked,  and  the  active  employment  of  antimony  soon 
di.s.sipated  them.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  however, 
the  child  who  seemed  highly  nervous  and  excitable,  suffered  from  fits 
of  dyspnoea  far  more  severe  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
general  mildness  of  the  attack,  or  than  would  have  been  supposed  to 
exist  by  any  one  who  had  seen  the  child  only  in  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  cough  and  respiration  had  for  forty-eight  hoqra 
entirely  lost  all  croupy  character,  and  nothing  but,  catarrh  seemed 
left  behind,  when  the  child  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  difh- 
cuUy  ot  breathing,  attended  with  slight  croupy  noise,  and  lay  stiff  in 
bis  nurse's  arms  with  his  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
and  his  great  toe  separated  from  the  others.  Four-and-twenty  hours 
had  elapsed  from  the  supervention  of  tliese  new  symptoms  before  I 
was  able  to  visit  the  child,  lie  was  then  extremely  restless;  his  face 
was  Hushed,  bis  thumbs  were  drawn  iuto  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
his  feet  were  forcibly  extended;  his  breathing  was  labored,  and 
attended  with  a  hoarse  croupy  sound,  which  became  still  more  distinct 
whenever  the  child  coughed.  The  bowels  had  not  acted  for  a  couple 
of  days,  but  an  hour  after  my  visit  some  purgative  medicine,  of  which 
large  doses  had  been  given  during  the  previous  six  or  eight  hours, 
began  to  act,  and  produced  three  very  copious  evacuations,  with  per- 
fect relief  to  al!  his  symptoms.  The  carpopedal  contractions  disap- 
peared, the  respiration  became  easy,  and  the  face  ceased  to  be  flushed 
or  anxious.  The  child  slept  well  through  the  night,  was  cheerful  on 
the  following  day,  and  slight  hoarseness  attending  his  occasional  cough 
was  the  only  remaining  symptom.  Id  a  day  or  two  that  also  disap- 
peared, and  the  child  perfectly  recovered. 

The  influence  of  that  spasmodic  element  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  production  of  the  symptoms  of  cynanche  trachealis  is  seen 
in  many  cases  in  the  long  persistence  of  a  croupy  sound  with  the 
cough,  and  in  its  subsequent  returreneo  when  a  patient  who  has  once 
had  croup  catches  cold.  In  these  eases  the  nerves  have  doubtless  not 
thoroughly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  inflammation. 

Before  closing  this  lecture,  one  or  two  additional  illustrations  may 
be  adduced  of  spnsmodic  affediou  of  the  larynx  in  connection  with  dis- 
ease sealed  elsewhere;'  though  the  remarks  made  at  an  early  period 
of  the  course,  on  spasm  of  the  glottis  as  a  frefiuent  attendant  on  the 
convulsive  affections  of  infancy,  must  have  made  you  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  occurrence.* 


'  Pre  Lecture  xiiL,  p.  157. 

*  There  ist  a  form  of  spasmodic  affection  of  tlin  larjrnx,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Tliyniiu  Asthma,  has  allraoted  considerable  atteution  among  continental  writ«r», 
thoagl*  my  own  experience  conecrniiig  it  is  confined  to  a  single  case  which  I  ohsorred 
man/  years  ago.     Tlie  spasm  of  tlio  glottis  wliieli  is  tlie  most  prominent  s/mptom  in 
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!^^^^.  Rllliet  and  Barthez  have  described  a  spasmodic  cough  that 
returns  in  paroxysms,  is  loud,  attended  with  an  imperfect  hoop,  and 

tills  affection  is  supposed  tu  be  due  to  tbe  pr(>t>sare  or  the  hfpertrophied  tlijmna  on 
the  larynx,  and  the  consequent  irritation  of  ita  iiervea. 

Th«  essiBy  of  Haagsted — Tliymi  in  hoininv,  etc. :  doscriptio  anatomica,  pathologioa 
et  physiologica,  8vo.  Hafni.¥,  183'J — may  be  consulted  with  ndv.intnge  by  any  one 
deairoiu  of  becoming  thoroughly  accjuaiuted  with  the  liubject.  I  will  mi'vely  relate 
the  case  to  which  I  have  referrMl,  and  do  80  rather  on  account  of  its  rarity  than  of  auy 
ioiportAnt  practical  inferences  which  I  am  prepared  to  deduce  from  it. 

Thu  eubj<!i't  of  the  observation  was  a  little  boy,  who  was  brought  to  me  at  the  age 
of  six  nkontlis,  suffering  from  symptoms  which  bis  mother  said  liad  existed,  though  in 
a  1k»s  HKgrav.iti<d  degree,  almo.st  from  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  but  which  had  not  much 
alarmed  her  until  they  were  followed  by  an  attack  of  general  convulsions  »  day  or  two 
before  1  saw  the  child.  These  symptoms  consisted  in  the  oix'asiunal  oocurreui;e  of 
great  difTicully  in  breathing,  attended  with  considerable  livor  of  tlie  surface,  con- 
tinuing for  a  very  short  time,  and  returning  every  two  or  three  weeks  without  any 
assJgnablit  cuuse.  From  the  sixth  month  the  child  seemed  very  liable  to  catch  cold, 
and  had  frequent  cough  and  wheezing  ;  but  a  little  rhouchns  was  all  that  was  ever 
perceptible  iu  tbe  lungs  ;  and  febrile  symptoms  were  at  no  tiuie  apparent.  The  attacks 
of  ditficuU  breathing  often  occurred  at  night,  the  child  waking  from  sleep  with  them, 
or  tJx'V  were  sometimes  produced  by  deglutition,  which  process  always  seemed  to  be 
attended  with  slight  difficulty  whenever  the  child  attempted,  as  it  grew  older,  tr> 
swallow  semi-solid  substances.  It  was  remarkable  that  m>  distinct  crowing  tmuud 
ever  Attended  the  inspiration  :  but  that  the  child  h.aviua  turned  extremely  livi.l  iliir- 
jng  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  gradually  recovered  its  breath,  and  the  livor  and  anx- 
iety of  the  countenance  disappeared  by  degrees.  Profuse  perspiration  about  the  head 
genemlly  fulluwed  these  seizures  ;  and  sometimes  the  child  would  pass  into  a  state  of 
general  convulsions,  iu  which,  however,  it  did  not  stmggle  much,  but  coininued  to 
breathe  hurriedly  for  some  time  after  they  had  passed  off.  Prom  about  the  ninth 
month,  slight  cough  was  almost  constantly  present,  tliough  still  unattended  by  any 
febril<4  disturbance  :  the  head  was  sometimes  very  hot,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion, the  dvspncea,  and  the  convulsions,  increa.sed  bnth  in  sererityand  in  tbe  freiiuency 
of  lliitir  recurrence-  TTie  child  now  cut  the  two  lower  inci.>*ors,  but  without  any  ch.vnge 
taking  place  iu  his  general  condition.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  his  deatli,  which 
hapiH-iied  when  jui<t  a  twelveuiOtUh  old,  be  had  an  attack  of  ooryza,  with  abundant 
puril'orm  discharge,  which,  by  it.s  hardening,  blocked  up  the  nontrils,  and  cau.sed  a 

food  deal  of  distress  in  breatliing.  though  unattended  by  any  really  grnvo  symptom. 
Le  was  recovering  from  this,  when,  one  morning  early,  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  cama 
on,  which  was  followe<l  by  a  slight  fit  that  left  him  pale  aud  exhausted.  About  two 
hours  afterwards,  his  breathing  not  having  become  as  rjuiet  and  natural  as  before  the 
flrst  paroxysm,  another  attack  came  on,  iu  which  he  died, 

On  c'xamiuing  the  body  after  death,  the  lividity  of  all  the  depending  parts  was  very 
remarkable. 

The  pericranium  stripped  olT  very  easily  from  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which  were 
exceedingly  vnacular.  There  was  considerable  vascularity  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
sinuses  of  which,  and  the  cerebral  veins  generally,  were  gorged  with  fluid  blisHJ. 
There  was  no  injection  of  the  pia  ninter ;  sections  of  the  brain  presented  a  rather 
greater  number  of  bloody  jioints  than  natural,  but  its  substance  was  &nu,  and  tU« 
lster.-«l  ventricles  contained  but  little  fluid. 

The  first  object  seen  on  opening  the  chest  was  the  thymus  gland,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  anttrior  media-^tliium,  and  nearly  concealed  the  heart.  Its  structure 
was  apparently  natural ;  its  length  was  3j  inches,  and  it  weighed  '.VZ>ih  grains. 

The  heart  was  extremely  large,  as  large  as  the  heart  of  a  child  threi:  years  old.  Its 
auricles  and  the  roius,  both  the  cav.-c  and  the  pulmonary  Veins,  were  full  of  llui'l  blotjd. 
The  organ  was  not  well  contracted ;  its  etrnoturo  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  fcertol 
openings  were  closed. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  thick  muous  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  but  they  were 
perfectly  healthy  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  presented  no  remarkable  a]>pear.'inco,  ex- 
cept that  a  considerable  extent  of  lioth  lungs  was  in  a  state  of  cnmillcation. 

Now,  notwith»tnuding  some  points  of  difference  between  this  case  and  those  in  which 
spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  induced  by  a  dilTerent  cause,  yet  wo  recognize-  in  it  the 
granrl  symptoms  of  that  all'uction,  aud  those  the  same  as  make  up  the  spHTtniodtc  ele- 
ment in  eiusf;!  of  inllaiumatory  ci'oup.     The  enlargenicnt  of  the  thymus  nppe.ira  to 
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may  be  easily  taken  for  hooping-cough  by  the  inattentive  observer. 
It  ia,  however,  a  symptom  of  bronchial  phthisis,  due  to  the  extension 
to  the  larynx  of  irritation  seated  in  a  distant  part  of  the  respiratory 
organs. 

Intestinal  irritation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  nervous  cough  in  child- 
hood. It  is  soraetiinea  a  loud,  solitary,  ringing  cough — the  laasis 
ovilla,  tussis  ferina  of  medical  writers:  at  other  times  it  is  a  short  Jry 
cough,  attended  with  no  particular  inconvenience,  but  teazing  from  its 
frequency.  Both  of  these  forms  appear  to  result  in  many  instances 
from  the  presence  of  worms,  and  speedily  cease  under  the  judiciooa 
employ mpnt  of  purgative  medicines. 

Lastly,  I  may  once  more  remind  you  of  the  cough  which  is  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
brain.  It  is  a  very  shorty  hoarse  cough,  which  sometimes  continues 
for  a  few  minutes  almost  incessantly,  then  cea.«e3  for  a  time,  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  returns  again.  The  disturbance  of  the  brain  is  sym- 
pathized with  by  the  larynx,  and  the  depletion  which  relieves  the  for- 
mer organ  removes  the  irritation  of  the  latter. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


Hoopiso-CouoH. — Course  of  the  disease  in  its  simplest  form — subject  to  great  T*ri»- 
tions  iu  its  mode  of  onset  and  degree  of  severity. — SigniflcRtlon  of  the  boop.— 
Cours«  of  the  disease  when  declining. — Its  danger  depends  on  its  complicaliona.— 
Complication  with  hronchitiA^-at  its  oatset,  or  when  it  has  continued  for  some 
time — Complication  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  system — sometimes  exists  from 
the  first,  and  causes  death  even  before  characters  of  disease  are  fully  developed 
—but  may  come  on  at  any  period — various  forms  assumed  by  disorder  of  nervoos 
system — great  danger  when  parorysma  of  cough  terminate  la  convulsions — caa- ' 
tion  .IS  to  nervous  character  of  dyspnoea  in  many  cases,  and  as  to  danger  of  over- 
treating  it. — Trae  hydrocephalus  rare  as  a  complication. 

We  pass  to-day  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  common  disorders 
of  childhood.  Few  persons  attain  to  adult  age  without  having  ex- 
perienced an  attack  of  hooping-cough,  and  still  fewer  of  those  who 
escape  it  when  children  sufl'er  from  it  in  after-life. 

Iloopiug-cougli,  then,  claims  our  notice  as  being  essentially  a  disease 
of  early  life ;  but  as  it  ia  one  which  almost  every  old  woman  professes 

have  induced  permanent  irritation  abont  the  winrlpjpfl,  which  betrayed  itself  by  the 
frequent  cough  and  the  constant  wheeziiic!.  To  the  sam«j  cause,  too,  roust  be  referred 
the  difficult  deglutition,  wJiile  the  convulsions  were  prolnibly  much  favored  by  the 
enlargeil  gland  pressing  upon  the  superior  cava  and  right  auricle,  and  thus  inapeding 
the  relurn  of  blood  from  tiie  head  :  nor  must  we  forget,  nmong  the  probable  causes  of 
the  child's  sudden  death,  the  remarkable  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  falAl 
event,  howuver,  inight  possibly  not  have  occurred  hat  for  the  attack  of  coryxa,  and 
the  oonsiMju.'nt  itnpairmont  of  the  respiratory  function,  which  naturally  tended  to  in- 
crease the  congestion  of  the  brain. 
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to  cure,  we  might  fairly  expect  not  to  be  detained  long  with  its  study. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  this  metropolis  it  ranks  fourth  among  the 
causes  of  death  under  five  years  of  age;  inflammation  of  the, lungs, 
convulsions,  and  hydrocephalus,  being  the  only  more  fatal  ailments. 
A  cursory  inquiry  wil!  not  suffice  to  make  us  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  points  of  importance  in  the  history  of  a  disease  that  has  bo 
many  victims. 

The  affection  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  cough  of  spasmodic 
character,  that  usually  succeeds  to  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  having 
recurred  at  intervals  for  a  few  weeks,  ceases  without  having  occasioned 
any  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  or  having  required  any 
active  medical  treatment.  In  its  graver  forma  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fearful  diseases  that  we  ever  have  to  encounter,  often  keeping  the 
life  of  the  patient  for  days  or  weeks  together  in  almost  constant 
jeopardy,  liable  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  most  trivial  cause,  or  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  slightest  error  in  treatment ;  while  the  highest  effort 
of  our  art  is  limited  to  mitigating  the  severity  and  warding  oft'  the 
urgent  danger  of  symptoms  which  we  are  unable  wholly  to  subdue, 
and  which  we  must  trust  to  time  and  nature  thoroughly  to  cure. 

Such  great  differences  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  different  cases 
have  given  rise  to  many  ingenious  theories  as  to  its  nature  and  seat, 
framed  with  the  view  of  explaining  that  which  cannot  but  strike  all 
observers  as  so  enigmatical  in  its  character.  None  of  these  specula- 
tions, however,  have  led  to  any  useful  practical  result,  and  we  shall 
be  better  employed  than  in  their  study,  if  we  confine  ourseJves  to  the 
simple  observation  of  (he  phenomenn  of  the  disease.  In  doing  thi.s,  we 
will  begin  with  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most  simple  and  perilous, 
and  will  then  examine  in  succession  the  diiferent  modes  in  which  its 
course  becomes  complicated  and  dangerous. 

An  attack  of  hooping-cough  usually  begins  with  catarrh,  and  pre- 
sents at  first  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common  cold, 
except  that  sometimes  the  cough  is  attended  almost  from  the  outset 
with  a  peculiar  ringing  sound.  By  degrees  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
abate,  and  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  child's  health  altogether  ceases, 
but  nevertheless  the  cough  continues ;  it  grows  louder  and  lasts  lon- 
ger than  before,  and  assumes  something  of  a  suffocative  character,  in 
all  of  which  respects  a  tendency  to  exacerbation  towards  night  be- 
comes early  apparent.  As  the  cough  grows  severer,  its  peculiarities 
become  more  and  more  manifest ;  during  each  paroxysm  the  child 
tarns  red  in  the  face,  and  its  whole  frame  is  shaken  with  the  violence 
of  the  cough.  Each  fit  of  coughing  is  now  made  up  of  a  number  of 
short,  hurried  expirations,  so  forcible,  and  succeeding  each  other  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  lungs  are  emptied,  to  a  great  degree,  of  air, 
and  the  child  is  brought  by  their  continuance  into  a  condition  of  im- 
pending suffocation.  At  length  the  child  draws  breath  with  a  long, 
loud,  sonorous  inspiration — the  hoop  from  which  the  disease  derives 
its  name — and  the  attack  sometimes  terminates.  More  often,  how- 
ever, the  hoop  is  followed  by  but  a  momentary  pause,  and  the  hurried 
expiratory  efforts  begin  again,  and  are  again  arrested  by  the  loud  in- 
spiration— perhaps  only  to  r*  until,  after  the  abundant 
22 
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expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  or  relehtng,  or  actual  vomiting,  free 
inspiration  takes  place,  and  quiet  breathing  by  degrees  returns.  If 
you  lis^Len  to  the  chest  during  a  fit  of  hooping-cough,  you  will  bear 
no  Sound  svhatever  in  the  lungs  ;  but  when  the  hoop  occurs,  you  will 
once  more  perceive  air  entering,  though  not  penetrating  into  the  mi- 
nuter bronchi.  It  is  not  till  the  fit  is  over,  and  respiration  once  more 
goes  on  quietly,  that  the  air  reaches  the  pulmonary  cells  again  ;  but 
then  you  will  hear  vesicular  murmur  as  clear  as  if  nothing  ailed  the 
child,  or  at  most  interrupted  only  by  a  little  rhonchus,  or  by  slight 
mucous  r&le.  If  the  cough  be  severe,  quiet  breathing  does  not  return, 
nor  the  vesicular  murmur  become  audible,  till  some  time  after  the 
paroxysm  is  over  ;  and  occasionally,  short  and  laborious  respiration 
ushers  in  each  fit  of  coughing.  The  child  them  seems  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  coming  seizure;  its  face  grows  anxious,  it  looks 
up  at  its  mother,  and  clings  more  closely  to  her;  or,  if  old  enough 
to  run  about,  you  may  observe  it,  even  before  its  breathing  has  be- 
come manifestly  affected,  throw  down  its  playthings,  and  hasten  to 
seize  bold  of  a  chair,  or  of  some  article  of  furniture,  for  support 
during  the  approaching  fit  of  coughing. 

If  the  case  be  uncomplicated,  even  though  the  attack  be  severe, 
the  child's  health  continues  good,  and  little  or  nothing  ails  it  during 
the  intervals  of  the  cough.  Its  appetite  is  not  impaired,  but  after 
throwing  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  it  asks 
for  food  almost  immediately.  It  sleeps  soundly,  except  when  roused 
by  the  cough;  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  are  perhaps  a  little  consti- 
pated, and  slight  complaint  of  headache  or  languor,  with  loss  of  the 
usual  cheerfulness,  are  often  all  the  permanent  ill  eft'ecta  to  be  dis- 
cerned between  the  seizures. 

After  the  hoop  has  been  heard,  the  disease  goes  on  for  about  a 
week  to  increase  in  severity,  the  cough  becoming  more  frequent,  its 
paroxysms  severer  and  more  auffijcating,  and  attended  with  more 
frequent  hoop.  After  remaining  stationary  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, it  begins  to  decline;  and  one  of  the  first  indications  of  this  is 
usually  afforded  by  a  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  nocturnal 
exacerbations.  We  next  find,  either  that  the  fits  of  coughing  arc 
less  frequent,  or,  though  they  should  occur  as  often  as  before,  yet 
they  are  leas  severe,  and  sometimes  cease  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  hoop.  When  on  the  decline,  however,  exposure  to  the  cold,  neglect 
of  the  state  of  the  bowels,  or  mental  excitement,  will  suffice  in  many 
cases  to  bring  back  the  hoop,  and  to  increase  the  previously  dimin- 
ished severity  of  the  attack.  For  the  most  part,  the  cough  loses  its 
epaamodic  character  for  many  days  before  it  ceases  altogether;  and 
you  may  even  find  a  child,  otherwise  in  good  health,  who,  some  six 
weeks  after  an  attack  of  hooping-cough,  still  has  occasional  returns 
of  cough,  which  a  slight  cause  would  once  more  convert  into  an  ail- 
ment with  all  the  characters  of  fully  developed  pertussis. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  unattended  by  any  complication,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
formidable  symptom,  but  issues  in  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
patieut.    But  eveu  iu  favorable  cases  its  course  is  often  variously 
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modified,  while  these  modifications  derive  additional  importance  from 
frequently  betokening  or  accompanying  some  of  those  serious  com- 
plications to  which  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively 
dae. 

The  average  dtiratian  of  the  cnforrhal  stage  of  hooping-cough  aa 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  fifty-five  cases,  in  which  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  distinct  hoop  was  ascertained,  was  12.7  days. 
In  nineteen  of  these  cases  the  first  hoop  was  heard  within  seven  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  in  nineteen 
more  cases  during  the  succeeding  seven  days;  but  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  duration  of  the  premonitory  stage  are  very  wide  apart,  since 
on  one  occasion  it  lasted  only  two  days,  and  on  another  thiriy-five 
days. 

But  there  are  many  other  respects  in  which  the  mode  of  onset  of 
hooping-cough  varies,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  facts: — 

.  In  fifty-five  cases  the  average  duration  of  the  catarrhal  stage  was 
12.7  days;  the  extremes  being  2  and  35  days.  In  eighteen  cases  the 
catarrhal  stage  lasted  on  the  average  only  H.3  days,  when  the  cough 
os.sumed  a  di.^stinctly  paroxysmal  character;  but  no  hoop  occurred 
till  the  fifteenth  day.  In  four  cases,  after  the  catarrhal  stage  had 
lasted  on  the  average  11.5  days,  the  cough  became  paroxysmal,  but 
BO  hoop  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  In  one 
case  the  cough  had  a  distinctly  paroxysmal  character  from  the  firs.!, 
but  no  hoop  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  In 
six  cases  the  cough  was  paroxysmal  from  the  outset,  and  continued 
to  on  the  average  9.3  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  distinct  hoop 
accompanied  it.  In  three  cases  a  distinct  hoop  attended  the  cough 
from  the  very  commencement. 

Some  of  these  may  bo  merely  accidental  differences,  but  I  believe 
that  most  of  them  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  that  they  depend 
on  causes  with  which  a  little  observation  will  make  you  acquainted. 
My  excuse,  indeed,  for  bringing  before  you  such  dry  detail  with 
reference  to  hooping-cough,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  disease 
of  early  life  concerning  which  we  are  bo  much  in  want  of  definite 
facta.  Its  general  features  are  so  obvious,  that  persons  have  not 
observed  with  equal  care  those  less  striking  characters  which  yet 
are  of  much  moment,  as  affordiug  sure  grounds  for  prognosis,  and 
trustworthy  indications  for  the  guidance  of  treatment. 

Unusual  protraction  of  the  catarrhal  stage  of  hooping-cough  is,  I 
believe,  usually  met  with  either  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease,  or  towards  its  close.  Epidemic  hooping-cough  very 
frequently  succeeds  to  epidemic  catarrh ;  the  former  disease  becom- 
ing gradually  developed  out  of  the  latter,  and  the  persistence  of  cough 
in  several  cases  long  after  the  decline  of  all  other  indications  of  catarrh 
is  often  one  of  the  fist  signs  of  the  coranienceraent  of  an  epidemic  of 
hooping-cough.  Tbe  characters  of  hooping-cough,  like  those  of  other 
epidemic  diseases,  oflen  become  less  marked  towards  the  decline  of 
its  prevalence,  and  we  then  meet  with  cases  in  which  catarrhal  symp- 
toms continne  long,  while  the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  slight,  and  the 
hoop  occurs  very  seldom  and  not  severely.     It  may  be  laid  down  aa 
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a  general  rule,  that  those  cases  in  which  the  catarrhal  stage  is  of  long 
continuance  seldom  become  severe  during  their  subsequent  progreaa, 
and  the  same  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  lioop  does  not  come  on  until  after  the  cough  has  for 
some  time  assumed  a  paroxysmal  character.  There  are,  however, 
some  instances,  which  wo  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice,  where  the  long 
duration  of  the  paroxysmal  and  suffocative  character  of  the  cough, 
unattended  by  any  hoop,  is  a  sign  of  the  peculiar  intensity  of  the 
disease,  rather  than  of  its  mildness:  on  the  other  hand,  the  preter- 
natural shortness  of  the  catarrhal  stage,  or  its  total  absence,  is  not  of 
itself  any  proof  that  the  disease  will  be  more  than  usually  severe.  It 
is  usually  observed  in  very  young  children,  who,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  are  but  little  liable  to  catarrhal  affections,  and  who  are  not 
80  often  attacked  by  hooping  cough  as  those  who  are  older.  Some- 
times, however,  when  other  children  in  the  same  family  are  suffering 
from  it,  they  contract  the  disease  apparently  by  contagion,  and  in 
that  case  it  frequently  happens  that  no  purely  catarrhal  symptoms 
precede  it,  but  that  the  cough  from  the  first  presents  a  paroxysmal 
character,  and  soon  becomes  attended  with  a  distinct  hoop. 

Instead  of  coming  on  with  catarrh  of  moderate  intensity,  hooping- 
cough  sometimes  sets  in  with  great  fever,  dyspncea,  and  many  symp- 
toms of  severe  bronchitis;  though  the  resulLs  of  auscukation  do  not 
indicate  such  serious  disease  as,  judging  from  the  amount  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  we  should  expect  to  discover.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
only  on  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  which  usually  give 
way  speedily  under  treatment,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  be- 
comes apparent.  We  then  observe,  however,  that  while  the  child  in 
all  other  respects  improves,  the  cough  continues  unabated,  that  it  soon 
grows  more  severe,  returning  in  paroxysms,  and  being  attended  before 
long  by  the  characteristic  hoop.  Besides  these  cases,  there  are  others, 
though  much  leas  common,  in  which,  though  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  not  unusually  severe,  the  child  yet  has  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea, 
which  generally  come  on  at  night,  and  may  excite  much  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  attacks  do  not  appear  to  be  induced 
by  any  previous  fit  of  coughing,  and  after  lasting  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  they  pass  off  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  the  child  free 
for  many  hours  together,  and  probably  not  returning  until  the  follow- 
ing night.  While  the  child  continues  subject  to  them,  auscultation 
discovers  no  sign  of  serious  mischief  in  the  lungs;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  paroxysms  of  the  cough  increase  in  distinctness,  and  the  hoop 
becomes  established,  the  fits  of  dyspncea  diminish,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  entirely  disappear. 

Some  days  usually  elapse  after  the  general  characters  of  the  disease 
have  become  well  marked,  before  it  reaches  its  cu:m€,  and  during  this 
time  its  nocturnal  paroxysms  generally  increase  in  a  greater  ratio, 
both  as  to  frequency  and  severity,  than  those  which  occur  by  day. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  course  of  the  disease  in  thirty-eight  out  of 
forty -seven  cases  in  which  this  point  was  especially  noticed.  The 
nocturnal  exacerbation  is  sometimes  so  marked,  that  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing are  not  only  severer,  but  are  actually  more  numerous  by  night- 
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tiroe  than  by  day.  In  very  mild  cases  of  hooping-cough  there  ia  but 
little  difference  between  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms 
at  night-time  and  by  day ;  and  in  other  instances,  while  the  child  rests 
quietly  through  the  greater  part  o^  the  night,  there  is  yet  a  marked 
aggravation  of  the  cough  on  first  lying  down  at  night,  and  on  first 
waking  in  ihe  morning.  When  the  exacerbations  occur  at  these  two 
periods,  the  evening  exacerbation  ia  often  induced  by  the  child  being 
removed  to  a  bedroom  less  warm  than  the  apartment  in  which  it 
spends  the  day,  while  the  morning  attack  results  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  bronchi  during  the  hours  of  sleep. 

Neither  of  these  causes,  however,  is  the  sole  occasion  of  the  increased 
severity  of  the  disease  at  night,  nor  is  the  occurrence  peculiar  to 
hooping-cough,  but  is  observed  also"  in  asthma,  and  in  many  other 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  adults.  The  severity  of  the 
nocturnal  paroxysms  is  often  a  very  good  criterion  of  the  general 
severity  of  the  disease;  and  any  exacerbation  of  the  disease  is  usually 
attended  with  special  exacerbation  of  the  nocturnal  paroxysms,  and 
not  merely  by  more  frequent  coughing  and  hooping,  but  likewise  by 
a  marked  increase  of  dyspncea.  Oq  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of 
the  nocturnal  exacerbauons  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  indications 
that  the  disease  has  begun  to  lose  something  of  its  previous  severity, 
and  the  cough  often  ceases  entirely  at  night  for  some  time  before  it 
disappears  completely  during  the  daytime. 

Cough,  preceded  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  aggravated  in  paroxysms, 
assuming  a  suffocative  character,  and  attended  with  a  peculiar  sono- 
Tons  inspiration  called  a  hoop,  were  said  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
this  disease.  The  hist  two  of  these  phenomena  are  the  special  results 
of  the  nervous  element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  very  compound 
character  of  hooping  cough.  Eence,  in  those  cases  which  are  very 
mild,  there  is  so  littk-  spasm  of  the  glottis,  that  air  enters  freely  when 
the  child  draws  breath  nfter  a  fit  of  coughing;  and  the  hoop  is  occa- 
sional and  faint;  while  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  the  cough  displays 
that  suffocative  character  which,  when  severe,  constitutes  one  of  its 
most  formidable  peculiarities. 

None  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  call  for  such  close  observa- 
tion as  the  hoop  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Its  occurrence  indi- 
cates on  the  one  hand  the  existence  of  .=paam  of  the  glottis ;  and  hence, 
in  those  cases  which  are  very  slight,  it  takes  place  but  seldom,  while 
it  hardly  ever  comes  on  until  the  disease  has  lasted  a  certain  time,  and 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  It  shows,  however,  on  the 
other  band,  that  air  does  enter  when  the  child  endeavors  to  inspire; 
and,  therefore,  in  cases  of  severe  hooping-cough,  a  loud,  long-drawn, 
sonorous  hoop,  instead  of  adding  to  our  apprehension,  tends  rather  to 
quiet  it,  for  it  assures  ua  that  the  spasm  does  not  amount  to  actual 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  that,  for  this  time  at  least,  the  child  will  not 
choke  in  the  fit  of  coughing.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that 
the  nocturnal  dyspnoea  which  excites  anxiety  in  some  cases  while 
hooping-cough  ia  coming  on,  may  disappear  altogether  when  the  dis- 
ease has  assumed  its  regular  type,  and  the  hoop  has  become  loud  and 
distinct.    Just  in  the  same  yc^  ♦he  violent  suffocative  character  of 
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the  paroxjsm  often  abates,  the  fits  of  coughing  become  fewer,  and  the 
dyspncea  grows  leas  urgent  after  the  hoop  has  become  developed. 

But,  if  the  disease  should  increase  in  severity,  cough  comes  on  more 
frequently,  and  the  paroxysms  are  of  longer  continuance,  so  that  ibe 
face  grows  quite  livid  before  they  pass  away.  The  pauses  in  the  fit 
are  now  no  longer  marked  by  the  sonorous  hoop;  but,  after  a  mo- 
mentary cessation,  the  cough  recommenceis;  and  though,  when  at 
length  the  attack  passes  off,  a  hoop  is  heard,  it  is  more  stridulous  than 
it  used  to  be,  thougli  not  so  loud.  Each  paroxysm  of  cough  is  now 
preceded  and  followed  by  marked  dyspnoea,  and  the  child  has  scarcely 
recovered  from  one  attack  before  another  comes  on.  The  hoop  now 
sometimes  disappears  altogether,  or  is  very  occasional,  very  short,  and 
suppressed;  and  then  the  cough  itself  loses  its  former  character;  the 
child  dreads  its  approach  much,  and  tries  to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain; 
the  whole  frame  labors  with  the  convulsive  efforts,  but  no  sound  is 
produced;  the  larynx  is  now  completely  closed;  violent  but  fruitless 
expiratory  efforts  are  made,  as  in  some  of  tlie  worst  ciises  of  spasmcKlic 
croup,  till  general  convulsions  come  on ;  or  at  length  the  spasmodic 
constriction  yields,  and  the  attempt  at  expiration  is  successful.  The 
spasm  over,  the  child  once  more  draws  breath ;  but  it  seems  quite 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  ihe'Struggle ;  while  sometimes,  before  it 
has  recovered  from  this  seizure,  another,  and  then  another  succeed,  till 
one  at  length  proves  fatal. 

When  the  disease  has  approacheii  to  this  degree  of  intensity,  we 
should  rejoice  to  hear  the  loud,  long  hoop  again,  which  would  be  a 
sure  token  of  some  diminution  in  the  suffoeative  character  of  the 
cough.  We  should  next  find  that,  as  the  troop  regained  its  former 
character,  those  more  numerous  but  less  distinct  effurts  which  the 
child  had  made  before  would  be  merged  in  the  single  prolonged  in- 
spiration.  The  dyspnoea  would  next  diminish,  and  then  the  severity 
of  each  paroxysm  would  grow  leas;  and  then  they  would  not  recur  so 
often,  and  the  hoop  would  be  less  loud,  and  the  night  attacks  less  fre- 
quent. If  amendment  were  to  continue,  the  attacks  would  become 
more  brief,  and  they  would  sometimes  pass  off  without  any  hoop, 
while  the  mucous  expectoration  would  become  more  copious;  next, 
the  hoop  would  altogether  cease;  but  the  cough  would  continue  to 
recur  in  paroxysms,  and  to  present  something  of  its  old  suffocative 
character;  and  then  this  too  would  ccase^  though  cough  might  still 
continue  for  a  time  longer. 

The  variations  in  the  course  of  hooping-cough  which  I  have  now- 
described  depend  for  the  most  part  either  on  the  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  the  disease,  or  on  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  on 
some  peculiarity  in  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  year.  There  are, 
however,  other,  and  some  of  them  much  more  important  changes  in 
its  symptoms  and  its  course,  which  result  from  hooping-cough  becom- 
ing complicated  with  another  disease.  Of  these  compli'catmia,  by  far 
the  most  frequent  and  most  perilous  are  those  which  it  presents  with 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  convulsions,  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  or  hydrocephalus  on  the  other.  Their  import- 
ance, too,  is  greatly  increased  by  there  being  no  period  of  the  disease 
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to  which  we  can  look  as  bringing  with  it  any  immanity  from  either; 
but,  from  the  commencement  of  the  cough  to  its  complete  disappear- 
ance, we  are  at  any  moment  exposed  to  the  risk  of  disease,  either  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  brain,  converting  a  trivial  into  a  most  formidable 
afiection.* 

The  circumstances  in  which  hooping-cough  becomes  associated  mth 
other  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  very  various.  Sometimes, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  rather  severe  bronchitic  symptoms,  fre- 
quent short  cough,  and  considerable  dyspnoea,  precede  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease.  This  occurrence  is  oftenest  met  with  at  the 
commencement  of  epidemics  of  hooping-cough,  or  in  children  the 
mucous  membrane  of  whose  air-tubes  may  be  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  peculiar  susceptibility  from  many  previous  bronchitic  seizures. 
On  the  whole,  however,  these  are  not  the  cases  which  need  excite  our 
greatest  solicitude,  for  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are  gene- 
rally out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  local  mischief,  usually 
subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  just  as  we  often  observe  to  be  the 
case  with  epidemic  inSuenza  in  the  adult;  and  as  the  characteristic 
cough  and  hoop  come  on,  all  cause  for  anxiety  disappears. 

Those  cases  are  in  general  much  more  serious  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  come  on  after  the  cough  has  assumed 
the  characters  of  hooping-cough.  This  complication  sometimes  occurs 
very  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  bronchitis  and 
hooping  cough  appear  to  be  developed  almost  simultaneously.  For  a 
day  or  two,  perhaps,  a  hoop  has  been  heard  accompanying  the  cough 
at  intervals,  and  nothing  has  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  attack  will 
be  unusually  severe,  when  all  the  symptoms  suddenly  become  very 
much  aggravated ;  the  skin  grows  hot ;  the  respiration  and  pulse  be- 
come very  much  hurried,  and  this  increase  in  their  frequency  is  per- 
manent, though  much  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The 
cough  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  frequent  and  more  severe,  and 
the  hoop  is  more  violent ;  but  the  cough  is  almost  entirely  unattended 
with  expectoration,  or  if  a  little  mucus  be  spit  up  it  is  almost  always 
streaked  with  blood.    Though  very  violent,  the  fits  of  coughing  are 


'  Of  35  children  who  died  of  hooping-coagh  under  my  care,  17  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supervention  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia ;  18  from  congestion  of  the 
brain,  from  convaLaions  coming  on  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  from  hydrocephalus. 

Reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  disease  from  the  first  distinct  hoop,  or  first 
appearance  of  a  well-marked  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough,  it  appears  that  of  31 
oases  in  which  this  point  was  noted — 
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not  very  long,  and  they  seldom  or  never  end  with  vomiting.  The 
ear  detects  mucoua  r&Ie  through  nearly  the  whole  of  both  lungs;  on 
a  deep  inspiration,  still  smaller  sounds  are  heard,  for  inflammation  has 
attacked  the  minuter  air-tubes  ;  and  the  case  is  one  of  hooping-cough 
complicated  with  capilltiry  bronchitis. 

Supposing  the  disease  to  continue,  the  cough  will  often  in  a  day  or 
two  lose  its  charaeteristic  Loop,  an  occurrence  which  you  will  likewise 
observe  in  the  course  of  many  other  intercurrent  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory affections  that  may  supervene  during  an  attack  of  hooping- 
cough.  The  cough,  too,  may  become  less  frequent,  or  may  lose  its 
paroxysmal  character,  though  it  will  still  appear  to  cause  much  suffer- 
ing. The  respiration  will  iucrease  in  frequencyj  the  child  constantly 
laboring  for  breath,  and  being  distressed  by  the  slightest  movement, 
since  that  adds  to  its  dyspncea.  In  one  little  child  two  years  old,  the 
inspirations  two  days  before  her  death  were  130  in  the  minute,  and 
then  on  the  following  day  they  sank  to  80 ;  but  her  feet  were  now 
cold,  her  face  was  livid,  and  her  pulse  very  feeble.  It  was  she  of 
whose  lungs  I  showed  the  drawing  some  days  since,  illustrative  of 
vesicular  bronchitis;  and  her  case  might  be  tjiken  as  a  type  of  those 
in  which  acute  bronchitis  comes  on  at  an  early  stage  of  hooping-cough. 

Death  takes  place  more  speedily  in  cases  of  this  kind  than  under 
any  other  form  of  afteclion  of  the  lungs  which  comes  on  in  the  course 
of  hooping-cough.  I  have  seen  a  child  die  on  the  sixth  day  from  the 
first  appearance  of  any  indication  tb&t  the  disease  was  other  than  a 
very  mild  attack  of  hooping-cough.  It  will  not  surprise  you  that  the 
fatal  event  should  lake  place  so  speedily,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that 
after  death  we  discover  either  intense  injection,  even  of  the  smaller 
bronchi,  with  copious  effusion  of  pus  into  their  cavities,  or  very  ex- 
tensive vesicular  bronchitis,  or  both  conditions  together. 

But  it  is  not  only  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  hooping-cough  that 
we  encounter  the  danger  of  its  becoming  complicated  with  other 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  damp,  rnay  at  almost  any 
period  induce  an  exacerbation  of  the  cough,  or  a  distinct  attack  of 
bronchitis.  If,  however,  the  disease  have  already  lasted  for  some  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  without  having  presented  any  grave  features,  such 
intercurrent  brouchitic  seizurcs^jire  usually  very  tractable. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  cases  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  far  more 
serious  in  which  bronehitic  symptoms  become  developed  of  their  own 
accord  out  of  severe  hooping-cough.  In  such  cases  there  has  usually 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  child's  sufferings;  the  cough  growing 
more  frequent,  and,  though  not  more  violent,  yet  evidently  occasion- 
ing the  child  greater  suffering;  while  the  hoop  is  unchanged  in  its  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time  the  child  seems  overwhelmed  by  the  disease; 
its  face  is  anxious  and  puffed,  the  eyes  are  much  suffused,  the  skin 
usually  dry  and  hot ;  dyspncea  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  periods 
just  before  and  just  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  the  respiration  is 
habitually  wheezing,  hurried,  and  rather  irregular.  The  ear  at  the 
same  time,  detects  mucus  or  subcrepilant  rSlo  through  the  whole  of 
both  lungs.  Such  cases  are  seldom  very  rapid  in  their  course.  The 
symptoms,  after  exciting  our  solicitude  for  a  week,  ten  days,  or  a  fort* 
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night,  may  gradually  abate  in  severity,  and  the  disease  may  run  the 
remaimler  of  its  course  slowly,  but  safely.  If  the  case  shoulii  have 
an  unfavorable  issue,  this  sometimes  takes  place  speedily,  owing  to 
the  supervention  of  cerebral  syniptoms:  and  the  child  then  dies  during 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Or  the  minute  bronchi  may  become  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  mischief;  the  case  may  assume  the  characters  of 
pneumonia,  and  bronchial  breathing  and  dulness  on  percussion  may 
reveal  during  the  patient's  lifetime  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which 
will  be  disclosed  on  an  examination  after  death. 

In  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  cases,  the  disease  retains  its 
chronic  character  to  the  last,  and  presents  little  or  no  variation  from 
day  to  day.  The  violence  of  the  cough,  and  the  frequency  of  its  re- 
turn, sometimes  continue  unabated,  though  often  they  undergoa  marked 
diminution.  The  respiration  grows  more  hurried  tlrau  before,  the 
fever  becomes  exacerbated,  and  the  emaciation  extreme;  while  the 
child's  strength  is  still  more  enfeebled  by  the  supervention  of  a 
troublesome  diarrhoea,  which  no  remedies  are  adequate  to  restrain. 
Death  at  length  takes  place,  sometimes  from  pure  exhaustion  ;  and 
the  transition  from  sleep  to  death  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. At  other  times  an  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  bronchiiia 
or  pneumonia  becomes  apparent  for  two  or  three  days  previously  ;  or 
in  other  eases  the  child  dies  exhausted  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  convul- 
sions take  place  a  few  hours  before  death,  and  the  patient  dies  con- 
vulsed or  comatose. 

The  comph'cation  of  hooping-cough  with  serious  dimrder  of  the  nervotia 
ayatem  is  almost  as  frequent  as  its  association  with  grave  mischief  in  the 
langs  and  air-tubes,  and  even  more  dangerous  and  perplexing.  Hazard 
from  this  source  attends  alike  the  onset  of  the  disease,  its  acme,  and 
decline;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  danger  presents  itself  is  no  less 
variable  than  arc  the  seasons  of  its  occurrence.  The  nervous  system 
sometimes  suffers  so  severely  from  the  very  first,  that  death  takes 
place  almost  before  the  disease  has  had  time  to  assume  its  usual  char- 
acters. At  other  times  hooping-cough  comes  on  naturally;  its  two 
elements,  the  bronchitic  ana  the  nervous  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression),  increase  daily  in  intensity,  till  all  at  once  the  symptoms 
of  the  former  recede,  and  are  almost  lost  in  those  of  the  latter,  which 
in  a  day  or  two  bring  on  the  fatal  terniination  of  the  case.  Or  lastly, 
no  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  call  for  our  solicitu*!© 
until  after  the  hooping-cough  has  continued  many  weeks;  but  then 
the  long  continuance  of  the  disease  seems  to  excite  mischief  in  the 
brain,  and  death  overtakes  the  patient  when  we  had  already  begun 
to  hope  that  nothing  more  than  time  was  needed  to  perfect  his  cure. 

Danger  from  this  cause  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  brain;  drowsiness  is  followed  by  convulsions,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  fatal  coma.  In  other  instances  the  spinal  system  of 
nerves  becomes  excited  to  more  tumultuous  reaction;  and  carpopedal 
contractions,  and  attacks  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  are  superadded  to 
frequently  recurring  general  convulsions;  while  in  some  cases  the 
long  continuance  of  hooping-cough  gives  rise  to  the  developmanl  of 
acute  hydrocephalus.      The  time  will  not  be  lost  which   we  may 
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spend  in  the  examination  of  each  of  these  various  modes  in  which 
hooping-cough  "becomea  complicated  with  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system. 

In  very  young  children,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  process  of  den- 
tition is  still  going  on  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  affected  with 
hooping-cough,  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
are  sometimes  formidable  even  from  the  outset.  In  such  cases  the 
preliminary  catarrh  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  the  cough,  though 
not  very  frequent,  yet  assumes  a  paroxysmal  character  almost  from 
the  first.  Each  fit  of  coughing  is  extremely  violent  and  suffocative; 
it  lasts  for  several  minutes,  is  not  attended  by  any  distinct  hoop,  nor 
followed  by  vomiting,  but  ceases  apparently  from  the  child  being  too 
exhausted  to  make  any  further  effort.  In  the  intervals  of  the  cough 
the  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  the  child  is  very  drowsy, 
and  averse  to  being  disturbed — a  condition  which  is  manifestly  in- 
creased by  each  paroxsy  m  of  coughi  ng.  When  the  cough  comes  on,  the 
flush  of  the  face  deepens  to  a  livid  hue,  the  pupils  become  dilated,  con- 
vulsions seem  impending  and  at  length  come  on,  and  though  but  of  short 
continuance,  yet  they  often  leave  the  child  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor. 
This  condition  seldom  lasts  long:  sometimes  the  efibrt  at  coughing 
brings  on  a  fatal  convulsive  seizure,  at  other  times  the  cough  does 
not  return,  hut  convulsions  recur  independently  of  it,  and  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  from  their  first  occurrence  the  child  dies. 

No  cases  of  hooping-cough  run  so  surely  or  so  speedily  as  these  to 
a  fatal  turraiuation,  which  even  the  most  judicious  treatment  will  often 
fail  to  prevent.  I  have  seen  death  take  place  in  less  than  a  week 
from  the  commencement  of  the  cough,  and  have  known  several  in- 
Btances  of  its  occurrence  long  before  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight. 

The  circumstance  of  the  cough  having  run  its  course  naturally  up 
to  a  certain  point,  afl'ords,  however,  no  guarantee  against  the  super- 
vention of  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  been  contem- 
plating. It  is,  indeed,  but  seldom  that  any  case  which  for  the  first 
ten  days  or  fortnight  has  been  mild  in  character,  afterwards  presents 
these  alarming  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance;  for  in  most  in- 
stances the  cough  will  have  been  severe  from  the  commencement,  the 
paroxysms  frequent  and  of  long  continuance,  the  hoop  loud,  each 
attack  terminating  with  vomiting,  and  the  return  of  each  being  much 
dreaded  by  the  child.  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  head,  and  the  approach  of  the  new  danger  is 
not  always  very  obvious.  Sometimes  the  first  indication  that  the 
head  suffers  is  aflbrded  by  the  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
which  becomes  almost  unable  to  retain  food  or  drink.  And  here  let 
me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  duly  estimating  the  signification 
of  this  symptom.  Vomiting,  independent  of  the  fits  of  coughing,  if 
it  peraiaia  for  above  twenty-four  hours,  and  be  not  referable  to  the 
remedies  you  are  employing,  nor  connected  with  obvious  gastric  dis- 
order, should  always  excite  your  solicitude,  and  direct  your  attentioQ 
most  anxiously  to  the  head. 

At  other  times,  either  in  connection  with  this  irritability  of  the 
Stomach,  or  even  independently  of  it,  the  child  is  observed  to  become 
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daily  more  heavy  and  drowsy,  and  averse  to  movenoent;  complaining 
of  headache  if  able  to  talk,  and  appearing  overwhelmed  by  the  disease 
to  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  severity 
of  the  paroxysms  or  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  This  condi- 
tion is  generally  succeeded  by  aggravation  of  the  dyspnoea  both 
before  and  after  each  fit  of  coughing,  the  respiration  sometimes  not 
regainingits  proper  frequency  during  the  interval  between  their  return, 
though  auscultation  fails  to  delect  any  adequate  cause  for  this  hurried 
breathing.  In  some  instances  the  hoop  still  cautinues  as  loud  as  be- 
fore; but  if  that  be  the  CJise,  the  cough  grows  harder,  and  hardly  any 
tnacus  is  expectorated ;  while  streaks  of  blood  are  seen  in  the  matters 
rejected  by  vomiting.  It  happens  raore  frequently,  however,  that 
these  symptoms  arc  associated  with  a  more  or  less  complete  supprea- 
aiou  of  the  hoop;  the  cough  losing  something  of  its  distinctly  parox- 
ysmal character,  but  becoming  more  suftbeative;  the  child,  on  each 
occasion  of  its  return,  vainlj  striving  to  suppress  it.  A  convulsive 
seizure  now,  in  some  cases,  supervenes  on  an  effort  to  cough,  and  in 
this  the  child  expires;  or  the  fatal  convulsion  may  come  on  to  all  ap- 
pearance causelessly ;  or,  more  frequently,  the  first  convulsion  does 
not  occasion  death,  but  it  leaves  the  child  iu  a  comatose  condition, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  frequent  return  of  convulsions,  one  of 
which  at  length  proves  fatal. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  children  who  are  laboring  under  severe 
hooping-cough  are  suddenly  seized,  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
with  a  fit  of  convulsions;  and  they  may  die  in  this  fit,  even  though 
they  had  not  previously  seemed  to  suffer  from  any  serious  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system.  Death  in  such  cases  takes  place  as  the  result 
of  spasmotlic  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the 
brain;  you  watch  for  a  few  moments  the  fruitless  e.xpiratory  efibrts  of 
the  child,  and  then  all  is  over,  just  aa  in  many  fatal  cases  of  spasmodic 
croup.  The  relation  between  hooping  cough  and  spasmodic  croup, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  very  apparent;  and  you  may  observe,  after 
some  unusually  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  thumbs  drawn  into  the 
palms,  the  hand  flexed  upon  the  wrist,  or  the  great  toe  drawn  apart  from 
the  others.  At  first,  probably,  the  symptoms  will  be  slight,  and  will  soon 
pass  away;  but  their  import  is  most  serious.  You  will  expect  soon 
to  see  other  and  graver  indications  of  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system — if,  indeed,  they  be  not  already  present.  It  is  especially  ia 
cases  of  this  sort  that  you  will  observe  a  degree  of  dyspnoea  which 
you  cannot  explain;  and  that  the  child  will  seem  to  make  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  suppress  the  cough — efforts  which  are  really  invol- 
untary, and  are  the  result  of  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis, 
whioh  is  sure,  if  complete  and  long  continued,  to  be  followed  by  an 
attack  of  convulsions.  If  treatment  fail,  the  carpopedal  contractions 
will  become  permanent,  the  eyes  will  close  but  partially,  the  breathing 
will  grow  extremely  unequal  and  irregular,  as  well  as  hurried,  the 
hoop  will  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  cough  itself  will  yield  only  a 
kind  of  smothered  sound.  The  surface  will  grow  quite  livid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremely  imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory 
function;  the  child  will  sink  into  a  stale  of  stupor,  in  which  it  will 
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lie  with  dilated  pupils  find  constant  twitcLing  of  the  muscles  of  its 
face,  till  a  great  effort  to  cough  coraes  on,  and  passes  almost  at  once 
into  a  convulsive  paroxysm.  The  fits  at  length  occur  independent 
of  any  attempt  at  coughing,  and  once  I  saw  a  considerable  degree  of 
Btiflhess  of  the  whole  spinal  colnran  precede  for  twelve  hours  the 
death  of  a  little  boy,  who  fell  a  victim  to  hooping-cough  thu3  sadly 
complicated  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  would  be  only  by  the  recital  of  cases  that  I  could  bring  before 
your  notice  each  minute  variation  of  the  characters  of  these  formi- 
dable complications  of  hooping-cough ;  and  for  such  details  there 
remains  no  time  to-day.  There  are  two  points,  however,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  on  your  memory. 
One  is,  tliat  the  supervention  of  dyspncea,  or  the  sudden  aggravation 
of  difficulty  of  breathing  whiich  had  existed  previously,  is  often  one 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  serious  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  other  point,  on  which  I  shall  have  to  dwell  at  our  next  lecture, 
is,  that  if,  mistaking  the  import  of  this  nervous  dyspncea,  you  direct 
your  treatment?  to  some  imagined  mischief  in  the  chest,  and  make  free 
use  of  antimony  and  other  depressing  medicines,  you  will  aggravate, 
instead  of  relieving,  the  difficulty  of  breathing;  and,  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  respiration  be- 
comes impaired,  you  will  hasten  the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  and 
of  that  formidable  train  of  symptoms  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
templating, 

I  mentioned  that  true  inhercular  hydrocphahts  is  now  and  then  met 
with  as  a  complication  of  hooping-cough.  Fortunately  it  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  though  the  danger  of  its  supervention  should 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  case  of  weakly  children  who  have  long 
suffered  from  severe  hooping  cough.  Two  instances  of  it  have  come 
under  my  observation  ;  but  in  one  of  these  cases  the  cerebral  disease 
was  associated  with  such  a  large  amount  of  mischief  in  the  chest  as 
would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  destroy  the  child.  The  other  case  was 
of  much  importance,  as  showing  the  insidious  manner  in  which  fatal 
disease  may  steal  on,  presenting  little  to  excite  serious  apprehension 
till  long  after  the  possibility  of  doing  good  has  passed  away.  The 
patient,  a  boy  five  years  old,  of  a  phthisical  family  on  his  mother's 
side,  was  attacked  by  hooping-cough,  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  disease  was  attended  with  great  dyspnoja,  with  general  tedema 
and  great  lividity  of  tbe  surface.  No  auscultatory  signs  of  serious 
mischief  in  the  lungs  existed  at  any  time;  but  the  oppression  of 
breathing  was  so  considerable,  and  the  child  seemed  so  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  disorder,  that  I  feared  he  would  not  recover. 
After  he  had  suffered  from  the  cough  for  about  five  weeks,  and  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  matters  seemed  to  take  a  more  favorable 
turn;  his  cough  diminished  greatly  both  in  frequency  and  severity, 
and  his  strength  returned  under  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  He  still, 
however,  continued  low-spirited,  and  very  much  disposed  to  sleep; 
and  this  condition  of  depression  progressively  increased,  until,  about 
a  week  before  his  death,  ho  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor;  but 
no  convulsiona  occurred  either  as  precursors  of  the  stupor  or  during 
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its  continuance.  He  lay  on  his  back,  either  sleeping,  or  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  from  which,  however,  he  could  be  partially  aroused,  when  his 
pupils,  before  contracted,  would  become  suddenly  dilated  to  the  full, 
and  he  would  stare  wildly  about  for  a  few  moments :  the  pupils  would 
then  oscillate  for  a  short  time  between  dilatation  and  contraction,  but 
soon  revert  to  their  former  contracted  condition.  The  bowels  were 
not  constipated  at  any  time,  neither  did  vomiting  occur,  and  the  pulse 
continued  frequent  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  Strabismus 
came  on  a  day  or  two  before  he  died,  and  two  days  before  his  death 
deglutition  became  difficult,  and  he  began  to  make  slight  automatic 
movements  with  his  hands  and  arms.  Paroxysms  of  cough  continued 
to  recur  to  the  very  last :  they  were  suflFocative  in  character,  but  un- 
attended by  hoop.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  cough,  the  child,  who  was  extremely  emaciated, 
died  quietly. 

After  death,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  much  con- 
gested; there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain  were  diffluent,  and  its  lower  parts  were 
likewise  considerably  softened.  Th»  membranes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  presented  an  opalescent  appearance,  and  were  bestudded  with 
numerous  minute  granules,  while  about  the  optic  nerves  they  were 
greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  that  hyaline  matter  to  which  I 
have  often  called  your  attention. 

There  was  much  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  sub- 
stance. The  lungs  contained  a  good  deal  of  tubercle,  mostly  in  the 
state  of  gray  granulations,  and  a  small  cavity  occupied  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  upper  lobe. 

Many  points  of  importance  connected  with  the  history  of  hooping- 
cough  remain  for  our  examination  before  we  can  proceed  to  consider 
its  treatment;  but  all  of  these  must  be  reserved  till  our  next  meeting. 


LECTURE    XXVII. 

BooPiMO-CouoB  continued. — Complications  with  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  disorder^ 
with  great  irritability  of  the  stomach — with  measles  and  varicella. — Daration  of 
the  disease. — Relapses. — Inflaence  of  age,  sex,  season,  &c.,  in  its  prodaotion. — 
Post-mortem  appearancee. 

Treatment — No  real  specific  for  hooping-congh. — ^Treatment  of  first  and  second  stagw 
— atilitj  of  hjdroc/anio  acid — of  oonnter-irritation — of  attention  to  temper»t«M 
—danger  of  overtreating  the  bronohitis  of  hooping-ooogh. — Treatment  of  thtod 
stage  of  disease. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  affection  which  we  are  now  studying,  that 
much  of  the  suffering,  and  almost  all  the  danger  that  attend  it,  are  tho 
result,  not  of  the  disorder  itself,  but  of  some  complication  that  super-^ 


venea  during  its  course.     We  have  Already  examined  the  two  moat 
frequent  and  most  formidable  sources  of  danger  to  patients  laborin 
under  hooping-cough,  but  others  remain,  against  which  it  behooves  u 
to  be  no  less  sedulously  on  our  guard. 

Some  days  ago  I  mentioned  to  you  that  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  the  lining  of  the  air-tubes  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
early  childhood.  To  this  are  due  the  attacks  of  catarrh  which  children 
often  experience  while  teething,  and  the  cough  which,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  exposure  to  cold,  comes  on  as  the  result  of  sympathy  with 
irritation  in  some  distant  viscus.  This  high  degree  of  susceptibility, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  bronchi,  but  is  possessed  in  the  young 
Bubject  by  the  whole  tract  of  mucous  membranes;  diarrhfea  often 
accompanies  catarrh,  or  alternates  with  it,  and  in  the  course  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  the  patient's  life  is  sometimes  jeopardized,  or  bis 
death  hastened,  by  the  supervention  of  an  intractable  looseness  of  the 
bowfls. 

Diarrhcen,  though  comparatively  seldom  fatal,  is  frequently  a  very 
troublesome  complication  of  hooping-cough,  and,  if  it  continue,  it 
greatly  reduces  the  strength  of^a  child,  and  interferes  with  the  em- 
plf»yment  of  some  of  those  means  to  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
recourse.  It  sometimes  sets  in  with  the  preliminary  catarrh,  and 
abates  as  that  aubi^idca,  but  in  other  cases  it  harasses  the  patient  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  course  of  the  affection.  It  i.'',  however, 
when  it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  hooping-cough 
wliich  has  already  attained  considerable  severity,  that  it  should  excite 
our  chief  solicitude.  It  doe.s  not,  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
betoken  the  supervention  of  disease  in  the  intestines,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance  that  attend  upon  a  congested 
state  of  the  brain,  or  it  indicates  the  advance  of  serious  mischief  in 
the  lungs.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  diarrhoea  become  the  most  prominent 
symptom  in  a  case  of  severe  hooping-cough,  the  bowels  being  for 
days  so  irritable,  that  their  action  was  excited  by  the  slightest  article 
of  food  or  drink,  while  the  abdomen  was  exquisitely  tender;  and  yet, 
when  death  at  length  took  place,  unui^ua!  redness  and  i>rominence  of 
the  Peyerian  glands  were  the  only  morbid  appearances  in  the  intes- 
tines, while  the  signs  of  intense  bronchitis  and  inflammation  which 
in  some  parts  had  advanced  to  suppuration,  were  discovered  in  the 
lungs. 

An  irritable  state  of  the  stomach,  with  occasional  vomiling,  are  symp- 
toms almost  constantly  observed  at  some  period  or  other  in  the  course 
of  hooping-cough.  In  eases  of  a  mild  character,  they  usually  occur 
only  when  the  cough  has  reached  its  acme,  and  vomiting  succeeds  to 
none  but  the  severest  fits  of  coughing,  while  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  to  cease  as  the  severity  of  the  disease  declines.  Sometimes, 
however,  very  distressing  nausea^  harasses  the  patient,  and  eflbrts  to 
vomit  not  only  follow  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  are  excited 
by  food  or  by  the  blandest  fluid.  I  have  already  warned  you  of  the 
serious  import  of  this  symptom  in  many  instances,  and  have  called  your 
attention  to  it  as  being  frequently  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of 
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cerebral  mischief.  In  some  few  instances  I  have  observed  it  come 
on  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  subside  by  degrees  as  the  cough 
assumed  a  distinctly  paroxysmal  character;  just  as  is  the  case  some- 
limes  with  that  nervous  dyspncca  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  lecture. 
Sometimes  it  continues  to  be  a  troublesome  though  almost  a  solitary 
Bymptom  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  the  cough  not  being 
severe,  nor  the  child's  health  at  all  seriously  impaired;  and  in  two 
instances  that  I  met  with  it  appeared  to  be  the  rei^nlt  of  a  state  of 
extreme  irritability  about  the  fauces,  so  that  the  cougli,  which  hardly 
ever  occurred  at  other  times,  was  immediately  excited  by  any  attempt 
at  deglutition,  aud  the  effort  to  cough  terminated  almost  directly  in 
vomiting.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  associated  with  gene- 
ral intestinal  disorder,  and  diarrhoea;  at  other  times  there  is  equal 
evidence  of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  in  a  constipated  state  of 
the  bowels,  a  red  tongue,  with  perhaps  numerous  small  aphthous  ulcers 
about  the  mouth,  or  in  the  large  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  rejected 
by  the  stomach  at  each  effort  to  vomit. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  complications  of  hooping-cough, 
I  must  notice  the  relation  that  appears  to  exist  between  it  and  two 
of  the  trujHivc  fevers,  namely,  wim.Wrs  and  chich:n-pox.  It  has  been 
thought,  indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
these  diseases  other  than  that  of  their  accidental  association;  but  my 
own  experience  would  lead  me  to  incline  to  an  opposite  ojjinion, 
which  is  likewise  entertained  by  several  high  authorities.  I  am  not, 
indeed,  able  at  this  moment  to  adduce  a  number  of  observations 
bearing  on  this  point  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  doubt; 
bat  my  belief  is,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  diseases 
during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  another,  increases  the  liability  of 
the  child  to  become  affected  by  that  which  is  epidemic,  and  that  an 
exacerbation  of  the  fever  of  hooping  cough,  and  the  appearance  of 
more  serious  illness  than  the  local  symptoms  account  for,  is  very 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  approach  either  of  measles  or  of  varicella. 
Like  other  intercurrent  tiebrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  both 
measles  and  chicken-pox  often  produce  some  temporary  abatement  of 
the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  and  sometimes  cure  the  disease  alto- 
gether. In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  constant,  for  hooping-cough 
often  appears  not  to  be  in  the  least  modified  in  its  character  by  the 
supervention  of  the  other  malady:  while  in  some  cases  the  complica- 
tion adds  to  the  mischief  in  the  chest,  and  increases  the  patient's  suf- 
fering and  danger. 

Although  there  are  many  important  points  of  analogy  between 
hooping-cough  and  some  of  the  exanthemata,  yet  in  nothing  is  the 
difference  between  these  affections  more  apparent  than  in  the  uncer- 
tain duration  of  the  former,  in  the  exacerbations  which  take  place 
during  its  course,  either  causelessly  or  from  very  slight  occasions,  and 
in  the  actual  relapse."?  that  .sometimes  occur  after  apparent  cure.  It  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  diOlcuUy,  in  the  case  of  a  disease  so  protracted 
in  its  course  as  hooping-cough,  to  make  even  an  approximation  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  its  duration.     In  twenty-five  cases,  however,  I  had 
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the  opportunity  of  watching  the  patients  from  the  time  when  the  cough 
first  assumed  a  paroxysmal  character,  or  the  hoop  first  became  audible, 
until  the  final  cessation  of  all  cough.  From  this  small  number  of 
observations  I  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  average  duration  of 
hooping-cough  at  ten  weeks ;  of  which  period  nearly  two  weeks'  would 
be  occupied  by  the  preliminary  catarrh,  for  four  weeks  the  cou«^h  wonld 
present  the  characteristic  hoop,  and  the  cough  would  continue  for 
about  the  same  period  to  occur  occasionally,  gradually  losing  its  pa- 
roxysmal character ;  though  exposure  to  cold,  or  any  trivial  cause, 
would  sufRce  to  bring  back  the  hoop,  and  to  restore  to  the  paroxysms 
of  the  cough  all  their  former  intensity.  So  long  aa  any  cough  con- 
tinues, even  though  very  occasional  in  it3  occurrence,  and  though  the 
hoop  liave  entirely  ceased  for  many  weeks,  the  patient  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  well ;  while  the  neglect  of  proper  hygienic  precautions  may 
protract  tlie  duration  of  the  cough  for  between  three  and  four  months 
— an  occurrence  by  no  means  unusual  among  the  poor.  I  have  oa 
several  occasions  treated  children  for  hooping-cough  during  the  spring, 
in  whom  the  hoop  has  disappeared,  and  the  cough  almast  ceased,  in 
the  warm  months  of  summer;  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn  has 
returned  with  nearly  it  former  intensity.  In  other  cases,  hooping- 
cough  contracted  in  the  early  part  of  autumn  has  returned  during  the 
prevalence  of  cold  March  winds;  or  a  casual  catarrhal  seizure  has 
been  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  all  the  signs  of  the  disease  in  a 
severe  form.  These  relapses  of  hooping-cough  frequently  set  in  with 
considerable  severity,  the  paroxysms  of  cough  being  very  frequent, 
and  tire  hoop  loud  and  often  repeated ;  but,  if  treated  judiciously,  they 
are  much  more  amenable  to  remedies  than  ia  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease. 

A  true  rfciirrence  of  hoopinff -cough,  after  the  disease  has  been  per- 
fectly cured,  is  at  least  as  unusual  as  the  occurrence,  of  measles  or 
smallpox  twice  in  the  same  subject.  Only  one  instance  of  hooping- 
cough  affecting  the  same  patient  more  than  ouce  has  come  under  my 
notice.  In  that  case,  the  patient  was  a  girl  aged  seven  years,  who, 
when  three  years  olJ,  had  very  severe  hooping-cotigh,  which  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  the  paroxysms  of  cough  being  frequent,  and  the 
hoop  loud  and  often  repeated.  In  March,  1845,  hooping-cough  being 
then  epidemic,  she  experienced  a  return  of  the  disease  in  a  very  severe 
form,  and  continued  to  sufier  from  it  until  the  end  of  June. 

But  little  more  remains  to  complete  the  history  of  the  disease,  ex- 
cept that  we  notice  briefly  the  circumstances  in  rchich  il  comts  ojj.  It  is 
essentially  an  affection  of  childhood,  few  children  escaping  from  it; 
while  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  it  occur  before  the  completion  of 
the  third  year.  After  the  age  of  five  years,  its  frequency  rapidly 
diminishes;  and,  after  ten,  it  becomes  so  extremely  rare  that,  out  of 
1,367  cases  in  which  I  noticed  the  patient's  age,  I  iind  but  eleven  in 

'  Tha  estimate  of  the  duration  of  the  catarrJinl  stage  is  deduced  from  tho  obserrt- 
tlons  of  55  cases,  and  the  exact  period  of  Its  continuance  was  12.7  daja.  Of  the  26 
in  which  the  total  dnratiou  of  tku  cough  from  the  oucnrrence  of  the  first  hoop  vu 
not«d,  11,  or  nearly  half,  showed  a  duration  of  eight  weeks ;  And  the  duration  in  tb« 
nenuuniug  14  cases  Tariod  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 
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jwhich  it  exceeded  ten  year?.'  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  appears 
ito  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  hy  sex  n»  well  as  age ;  and, 
Ins  is  the  case  with  a  hirge  number  of  the  non-inflammatory  disorders 
[of  the  nervous  system,  females  sufter  from  it  in  a  considerably  larger 
Iproporlion  than  males.  Of  100  cases  of  hooping-cough  at  the  Chil- 
[•dren''a  Infirmary,  55.3  percent,  occurred  in  females,  only  44.7  percent. 
lin  males;  although  the  total  number  of  female  children  to  the  total 
number  of  males  among  my  patients  at  that  institution  was  only  as 
'50.2  to  49.8. 

Age  and  sex  exert  an  evident  influence  on  the  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease as  well  as  on  its  prevalence,  both  being  greatest  in  early  child- 
hood ;  though  hooping-cough  does  not  seem  to  be  so  formidable  before 
the  commencement  of  dentition  as  it  is  while  that  process  is  going  on. 
Female  children  are  not  only  more  liable  to  the  affection,  but  it  proves 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  boys,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2.* 

Hooping-cough  is  a  disease  of  all  climates;  and,  though  more  fre- 
quent in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  yet  its  epi- 
demics break  out  at  almost  all  seasons.  The  epidemic  of  1841-2 
reached  its  acme  in  the  months  of  December  and  January;  while,  in 
1845,  cases  of  hooping-cough  were  by  far  more  numerous  in  the 

S.e  above  1,367  oases^ 
41.2  per  cent,  ooonrred  dnring  the  first  2  jeara  of  life. 
56.7  "  "  "  3 

82,9  "  '*  "  6  •• 

88.4  "  "  "         10  « 

. ....   .  „lijrtinpd  tal)le  aliows  tlie  pro]K>rtion  borne  by  these  hoopfng-con(;h  oafiea  to 

14,440  cases  of  all  diseases  at  tlie  same  ages,  which  occurred  during  the  same  period 
at  the  Children's  Jufiruiary.     Cases  of  hooping-cough  constituted — 

8.4  per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  &  months. 
10.4  "  "  from   6  to  12  months. 

10.3  "  "  "    12  "    18      " 

9.3  "  ••  "18  months  to  2  years. 

12.2  "  "  "     2  to  3  years. 

14.6  "  "  "     3  "    4      " 

13.2  "  "  "     4  "    5      " 

11.2  "  "  under  5      " 

7.2  "  "  from  10      " 

.8  "  ,     "  "    10  "  15      " 

*  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  age  at  which  death  took  place  in  35  fatal  oases  of 
hooping-cough : — 


0  under  6  months. 

5  between  ti  uiontha  and  1  year. 

6  "         1  and  2  years. 
8      "         2    "    3      " 
4      "         3    "    4      " 

This  result  tallies  very  closely  with  that  afforded  by  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar General,  from  wliich  it  appears  tliat  the  deaths  from  hooping-cough  in  London 
■were  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  proportion  of^ — 


6  between  4  and  5  yeors. 
1         "       6    "    fj     " 
3        "       6    "    7     " 
1        "       7    "    8     " 
1        "     10    "  11     " 


5.B  per  cent,  under  1  ypar  old. 
10.6        "        between  1  and  3  years. 
10.2        "  "        3    "     5      " 


5.0  per  cent,  between  5  and  10  years. 

.a         "  10    "    15      " 


I       Of  the  35  cases  that  o.ame  nnder  my  notice,  21  occurred  in  female,  and  only  14  in 
finale  children  ;  and  the  mortality  under  ten  years  of  age  from  hooping-cough  is,  to  the 

^otal  mortality  at  that  age  in  London,  in  the  proportion  of  8.9  per  cent,  amouf  female, 

liiid  (i.l  among  male  children. 

2^ 
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months  of  June  and  July  than  during  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
Though  little  influenced  by  the  season  of  the  year,  the  outbreak 
an  epidemic  of  hooping-cough  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place  suddenly 
and  altogether  without  warning.     Sometimes,  as  already  mentioned,^^ 
it  succeeds  to  an  epidemic  of  measles;  but  still  more  frequently  it  fol — — 
Iowa  an  unusual   prevalence  of  catarrh,  which  gradually  assumes  aa^ 

paroxysmal  character,  aud  puts  on  the  characters  of  hooping-cough ^ 

lu  a  similar  way,  epidemic  hooping  cough  sometimes  resolves  itselfT^ 
into  simple  catarrh;  the  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  by^  i 
degrees  disappearing,  and  the  cases  presenting  the  indicatioas  of  mere 
bronchial  irritation. 

The  Ljuesiion  wiiether  hooping-cough  ia  a  contagious  disease,  has 
long  since  been  set  at  rest  by  u  general  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
How  long  it  retains  this  character  is  an  inquiry  to  which  it  is  not      J 
possible  to  return  any  very  precise  reply  ;  but  so  long  as  a  child  who      I 
hassuSered  from  huupitigcough  continues  to  cough  at  all,  even  though      ' 
only  once  or  twice  a  day,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  him  to  the       | 
society  of  children  who  have  not  already  had  the  disease.     All  chil- 
dren are  not  equally  susceptible  of  the  contagion,  and  infants  under 
six  months  old  appear  to  be  especially  indisposed  to  receive  it,  either 
by  association  with  other  children,  or  as  the  result  of  atmospheric 
influence.     If  carefidly  kept  from  contact  with  other  children,  infants 
of  tender  age  will  very  often  escape  during  the  general  prevalence  of 
hooping-cough  ;   and  in  nearly  half  of  the  cases  of  hooping-cough 
that  I  have  met  with  in  infants  under  six  months  old,  other  children 
in  the  family  had  suft'crcd  from  it  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
infants  showed  any  symptom  of  it. 

You  may  expect,  perhaps,  that  before  I  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  hooping  cough,  I  should  say  something  about  the 
morbid  appearauces  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  about  the  essential 
nature  of  the  afteciion.  1  know,  however,  of  no  morbid  appearances 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  nor  do  I  think  that  much  would  be  gained 
by  a  disquisition  on  its  j^eat,  or  on  the  occult  cause  of  its  symptoms. 
It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  brain,  that  death 
takes  place  in  nearly  every  instance  of  fatal  hooping-cough;  and 
almost  all  the  structural  lesions  of  itnpcfrtance  are  found  in  one  or 
other  of  those  organs.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
arc  tiften  found  over-filled  with  blood,  though  even  in  cases  where 
death  has  taken  place  in  convulsions,  or  has  been  preceded  by  a 
comatose  condition,  these  appearances  are  sometimes  much  less  marked 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  occiisionally  are  altogether  ab- 
sent. Softening  of  the  cerebral  substunce,  or  otlier  indications  of 
inflammatory  action,  are  very  seldom  met  with;  increased  vascularity 
of  the  organ,  with  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles, 
being  almost  the  only  morbid  appearances  in  the  encephalon. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  lungs  are  found  free  from  disease,  though 
they  present  no  structural  changes  that  can  be  regarded  as  character- 
istic of  hooping-cough.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is 
generally  injected;  sotnetimes  it  is  intensely  red;  while  an  abundant 
secretion  of  thick  mucus  occupies  the  cavities  of  the  air-lubes,  and 
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I  their  calibre  is  much  increased.  This  dilalation  of  the  bronchi,  which 
sometimes  is  very  remarkable,  ariaea  from  inflammation  of  the  air- 
tubes,  just  as  it  does  in  ordinary  bronchitis,  and  is  not  due,  as  has 
been  erroneously  supposed,  to  the  violence  of  the  child's  inspiratory 
elTorta.  The  ernpliysematoiis  condition  of  the  lung,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  many  cases  of  fatal  hooping-cough,  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  same  foreiblc  attempts  at  inspiration.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,' 
however,  have  observed,  that  the  supposed  violence  of  the  inspiratory 
efforts  during  hooping-cough  is  altogether  a  miiitaken  assumption; 
for  the  cfforLs  made  during  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  are  expiratory, 
the  Iung3  during  a  severe  seizure  being  almost  emptied  of  air;  while 
in  the  inspiratory  eflorts  that  succeed,  the  air  at  first  does  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  larger  bronchi,  and  is  long  before  it  again  freely 
permeates  the  pulmonary  vesicles.  The  objection  raised  by  these 
gentlemen  to  the  iivijiirtitory  theory  as  explaining  the  production  of 
emphysema  in  cases  of  unci>mplicated  hooping  cough,  is,  I  believe, 
quite  unanswerable.  The  (^ict,  however,  still  remains  that  the  con- 
dition is  met  with,  and  sometimes  in  an  extreme  degree,  in  the  Innga 
of  children  who  have  died  of  hoopingcough  unassocialed  with  other 
diseases  of  the  resjyiratory  organs.  To  such  cases  the  expiratory 
theory*  applies  preeminently;  for,  during  the  violent  expiratory 
efforts  with  a  cli>sed  glottis  which  characterize  a  paro.xy3m  of  the 
cough,  the  air  is  driven  forcibly  towards  the  upper  part,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  lungs;  in  other  words,  towards  just  those  parts 
which  are  the  least  compressed,  and  which  observation  shows  to  be 
the  favorite  seats  of  emphysema.  In  those  other  cases  of  hooping- 
cough  in  which  extensive  collapse  of  the  lungs  takes  place,  the 
iemphysema  is  produced  by  just  the  opposite  means;  on  which  indeed 
1  need  not  dwell  now,  since  I  exphiined  them  fully  in  a  former 
lecture.'  I  may,  however,  just  observe,  that  the  forcible  expiratory 
efforts  which  are  so  characteristic  of  hooping-cough,  as  they  tend  in 
one  way  to  the  production  of  emphysema,  so  in  another  they  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  occasioning  collapse  of  the  lung;  and  few 
cases  of  hoopingcough  terminate  fatally  in  which  you  will  not  find 
after  death  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  lung  in  this  condi* 
lion.  It  may  be  simply  collapsed,  resuming  its  natural  appearance 
readily  when  inflated ;  or  the  bronchial  tubes  may  have  been  the 
seat  ol'  infiammation,  and  bo  more  or  less  filled  with  purifurm  mucus, 
when  the  characters  of  vesicular  bronchitis  will  be  superadded  to  those 
of  mere  collapse  or  carnification,  and  air  will  permeate  the  organ  very 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  describe  again 
those  other  changes  which  may  take  place  in  carnified  lung,  and 
which  end  in  the  infiltration  of  pus  into  its  tissue,  or  in  the  formation 
of  vomicae,  since  I  treated  fully  of  this  subject  a  few  days  ago.* 

«  Lib.  cit.,  vo!.  ii.  2A  ed.  p.  631. 

*  Sea  Dr.  jennor's  oxposilion  of  it  in  Tot.  xl.  of  the  Medico-Chimrgical  Transaotiona, 

*  Lecture  XX.,  p.  25a. 

*  It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  Bubject  witboat  oalliDg  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  «xcell«$nl  account  of  collapse  or  oarniflcatioii  of  the  lung  contained  in  Dr.  Alder- 
Voa'B  pnper  on  the  Pathology  of  Uoopiug-Cough,  puMished  in  tli«  voar  1830,  in  toL 
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I  do  not  dwell  upon  other  appearances  In  the  chest,  such  as  pleurl 
and  lobar  pneumonia,  which  are  rnuch  lesa  often  met  with,  and  whl 
liave  uone  other  than  a  perfectly  casual  connection  with  hooping-cough; 
but  I  must  notice  one  morbid  condition  alleged  to  have  been  frequently 
observed,  and  which  ia  of  the  more  importance,  since  it  has  served  as 
the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  the  disease.  The  pneumogastric  nervi 
have  been  discovered  by  various  observers  redder  than  natural,  an 
in  some  cases  swollen  and  softened — appearances  which  have  bee 
regarded  as  indicating  that  they  had  been  the  seat  of  inflammation 
Even  those  observers,  however,  who  have  noticed  this  condition, 
appear  to  have  met  with  it  but  seldom,  while  others  have  sought  Fori 
it  in  vain  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Professor  Albers,  of  Bonn, 
states,  that,  having  examined  the  bodies  of  47  children  who  diei 
of  hooping-cough,  he  found  the  nervi  vagi  perfectly  healthy  in  43, 
In  3  the  vagus  of  the  right  side,  and  in  1  that  of  the  left  side,  were 
slightly  redideaed ;  but  this  redness  corresponded  to  the  side  towards 
which  the  body  had  been  inclined,  and  in  no  respect  differed  from 
what  is  observed  in  the  bodies  of  pletlioric  persons,  and  of  patients 
who  have  died  of  typhus  fever.  Out  of  twenty-four  examinations  of 
the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  hooping-cough,  it  has  only 
once  happened  to  me  to  observe  any  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  vagus,  though  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  on  every  occa- 
sion. In  that  instance  both  nerves  seemed  to  be  of  a  decidedly  redder 
color  than  natural,  although  they  were  not  otherwise  altered.  We 
are,  I  think,  warranted  in  concluding  that  an  appearance  so  frequently 
absent,  cannot  be  one  of  much  moment,  that  it  is  probably  a  post- 
mortem alteration,  and  that  certainly  it  is  not  a  phenomenon  which 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  any  particular  hypothesis  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  to  you  the  symptoms  of  this  affection, 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
with  the  course  that  it  usually  follows,  and  with  the  chief  dangers 


aa 
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xri.  of  the  Mfdico-ChtruTgical  Transaclionx.  In  this  paper  he  not  only  deBcrib(>s  very 
oorrectly  thu  anatomical  characters  of  this  condition,  fvhieh  had  merely  been  indicated 
by  previous  obaerrei-a,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  state  diflferont  from  pneamonia,  which 
MM.  llufz  and  Uerhard  did  four  yeans  later,  but  he  also  suggests  an  explanation  of  its 
ocourrenoe,  which  the  recent  reaearobesof  MM.  Baitty  and  Legendre  prove  not  to  iMn 
been  far  from  the  truth. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  two  passages  frcnn  this  paper :  "  In  many  other  [cases]  li 
have  invariably  found  (he  same  appearances,  uuoomplicatud  with  any  evidence  oCJ 
pleuritic  inflaiumtttion.    In  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  strocturaj 
was  reudxTHd  very  lirui  and  dense  ;  the  portions  which  were  the  subject  of  this  change  1 
were  exactly  deflued  by  the  septa  ;  of  a  dull  red  color,  devoid  of  air,  sinking  instantly  1 
in  water,  and  thin  slices  undrrgoiui?  no  change  by  ablution.     The  individual  lobule*  • 
were  more  dense  than  in  hepatiied  lungs  ;,  and  the  cellular  membrane  between  them 
retaining  its  natural  straoturo,  conveyed  to  the  touch  the  same  sensation  that  iii  felt 
on  touching  the  pancreas.     ....     I  apprehend  that  the  appearances  detailed 
differ  from  those  found  in  peripueumouy.    In  hooping-cough,  the  lung  is  always  dense 
and  contracted,  as  if  the  air  had  been  expelled,  and  from  the  throwing  out  of  adbesire 
matter,  the  sides  of  the  air-cells  had  been  agglutinated  together;  while  in  hep.itiza- 
tiou  the  lung  is  less  dense  than  in  huoptng-cough,  and  is  rendered  more  voluminona 
than  in  its  natural  state." — pp.  HO — 91. 

'  Quoted  by  Aberle,  De  Tussi  Convulsivi,  8vo.  p.  45,  Tindoboue,  1843. 
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that  threaten  a  child  while  suffering  from  it.  It  now  remains  to  ex- 
amine the  Irealment  which  may  be  best  calculated  to  mitigate  its 
severity,  and  to  ward  off  or  overcome  the  dangers  that  attend  it. 

There  are  few  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  specifics  have  been 
more  eagerly  sought  after,  or  more  earnestly  recornmfended,  than  for 
that  of  hooping-cough  ;  neither  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the 
expectation  that  a  remedy  may  some  day  or  other  be  discovered 
■which  shall  cut  short  its  course  with  as  much  certainty  as  quinine 
arrests  an  intermittent  fever,  or  which  shall  render  the  constitution 
insusceptible  to  its  poison  as  infallibly  as  vaccination  preserves  from 
variola.  At  present,  however,  no  such  remedy  has  been  discovered; 
and,  though  the  severity  of  an  attack  of  hooping-cough,  or  its  duration, 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  during  different  epidemics,  or 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  we  are  unuhle  by  any  medicinal 
agents  to  produce  effects  such  as  in  these  cases  fiow  from  causes  quite 
beyond  our  control. 

For  the  present,  then,  the  treatment  of  hooping  cough  must  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  therapeutic-s, 
and  we  shall  study  their  application  best  by  examining  in  succession 
the  course  which,  in  each  stage  of  the  disease,  it  wnll  be  our  duty  to 
pursue.  The  Jirst  stage  of  hooping-cough  is  distinguished,  as  you  know, 
by  catarrhal  symptoms,  with  some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  and 
a  cough  which  gradually  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  paroxysmal 
character,  until  ai  length  it  returns  in  well-marked  fits,  and  is  attended 
by  a  distinct  hoop.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  of  this 
first  stage  of  hooping-cough  must  be  just  that  of  an  ordinary  catarrh. 
The  child  must  remain  in  the  house,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  conflned  to  its  own  apartments,  both  of  which  should  be  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  t5U°,  so  that  when  it  leaves  the  day  for  the  night 
nursery,  it  may  not,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  enter  a  colder 
atmosphere,  and  thus  have  the  irritability  of  the  bronchi  increased, 
and  the  severity  of  the  cough  aggravated.  If  these  prccitutions  be 
carefully  observed,  and  the  diet  be  light  and  unsiimulating,  but  little 
medicine  is  needed,  beyond  what  may  be  required  to  keep  the  bowels 
regularly  open.  If  the  cough  be  at  all  troublesome,  a  mixture  may  be 
given,  containing  small  doses  of  the  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  wines 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cam- 
phor'— medicines  that  I  should  advise  you  always  to  use  in  preference 
to  the  syrup  of  poppies,  the  strength  of  which  is  very  variable,  and 
its  action  uncertain.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  child  should 
wheeze  a  good  dea!,  this  symptom  will  be  much  relieved  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  every  evening  or  more  fre- 
quently if  necessary.  It  is  not  always,  indeed,  that  either  much  care 
or  much  medicine  is  needed;  and  if  hooping-cough  come  on  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  child,  in  whom  the  process  of  dentition  is  completed, 
and  during  the  warm  months  of  summer,  strict  confinement  to  the 
house  may  not  be  necessary.  Usually,  however,  care  in  this  stage  is 
very  important,  and  will  do  much  towards  mitigating  the  severity  of 


'  See  Formala  No.  9,  p.  245. 
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the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  while  no  precautionary  measure 
is  of  so  much  moment  as  the  preservation  of  the  child  from  Qiictuations 
of  temperature,  and  from  damp  as  well  as  cold. 

When  the  first  stage  of  boopingcough  has  passed  into  the  S'.ron'l, 
in  wliich  the  disease  assumes  its  characteristic  features,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  nuist  still  determine  whether  any  remedies  are  to  b« 
employed,  and  must  likewise  influence  their  selection.  It  aoraetimea 
happens  that  the  cough  and  hoop  are  very  slight,  and  the  paroxysms 
but  few  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  and,  in  such  circanistances,  medi- 
cine can  well  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
cough  be  wcli  markeJ,  and  the  fits  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the 
child  in  other  respects  ails  little,  much  benefit  will  accrue  from  the 
use  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  I  usually  begin  with  a  dose  of  half  a 
miuim  of  the  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  every  four  hours  for 
a  child  nine  months  old  ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  older  children.  Tha 
gpecific  influence  of  the  remedy  is  I  think  both  more  safely  and  also 
more  efficiently  exerted  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  its  administra- 
tion, than  by  adding  to  the  dose,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  give 
half  a  dose  every  two  hours  rather  than  to  double  the  dose  without 
increasing  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.'  This  remedy  sometimes 
exerts  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the  cough,  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  its  paroxysms  almost  immediately;  while  in 
other  cases  it  seems  perfectly  inert;  and  again,  in  others,  without  at 
all  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  cough,  it  manifests  its  peculiar 
poisonous  action  on  the  system,  so  as  to  render  its  discontinuance 
advisable.  I  have  never  but  onue,  however,  seen  really  alarming 
symptoms  follow  its  use,  though  I  have  employed  it  in  maoy  hundreds 
of  cases.  In  that  instance  I  gave  one  minim  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
every  four  hours  to  a  little  boy  two  years  and  a  half  old.  lie  had 
hooped  for  four  days  befoj-e  he  came  under  my  care,  and  was  then  suf- 
fering from  rather  severe  cough,  and  considerable  dyspnoea.  lie  took 
the  acid  for  four  days  without  any  effect  being  produced  either  on  his 
system  generally  or  on  the  cough  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  after 
taking  each  dose,  he  uttered  a  cry,  became  quite  faint,  and  would  have 
fallen  if  not  supported.  This  result  having  followed  three  or  four 
timeSj  the  child's  mother  discimtinued  the  medicine,  and,  of  course,  I 
did  not  resume  its  employment.  Similar  though  less  severe  symptoms 
were  produced  by  the  same  medicine  in  the  sister  of  this  chiUl,  a  little 
girl  of  five  years  of  age;  but  in  neither  instance  was  the  severity  of 
the  cough  in  the  least  mitigated  by  it.  Though  no  other  instances  of 
the  kind  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  always  give  a  caution  to  the 
parents  to  diminish  the  dose  of  the  medicine,  or  even  entirely  to  dis- 
continue it,  if  the  child  appear  faint  or  dizzy,  or  bewildered,  after  its 
administratioD  ;  and  I  never  persevere  with  the  use  of  the  acid  if  it  do 
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not  give  a  very  decided  earnest  of  good  within  three  or  four  days 
after  its  first  exhibition. 

In  many  instances,  although  the  severity  of  tlie  cough  may  be 
greatly  relieved  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  yet  does  not  enable  ua 
entirely  to  dispense  with  other  remedies.  If  there  be  much  wheezing 
at  the  chest,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  .should  be  given  once  or  twice  a 
day,  in  order  to  free  the  air  passages  from  the  mucus  wliich  collects 
in  them,  often  in  very  considerable  quantity,  and  thus  tend.s,  by  the 
obstruction  it  offers  to  ihe  free  admission  of  air,  to  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  collapse  of  the  lung.  The  degree  to  which  the  child  suffers 
from  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  bronchi  must  determine 
whether  the  emetic  be  given  once  or  oftener  during  the  day.  If  it  be 
given  but  once,  the  evening  should  be  the  time  selected  for  its  ad- 
ministration;  and,  after  the  airtubea  have  been  thus  relieved,  the 
child  will  often  rest  well,  instead  of  passing,  as  it  othurwise  woulVl  do. 
a  restless  night,  disturbed  by  dyspncea  and  frequent  fits  of  coughing. 
In  other  instances,  the  cough  is  unattended  by  much  .secretion;  the 
child  scarcely  wheezes  at  all,  and,  even  after  a  severe  paroxysm,  rarely 
vomits,  and  never  rejectiS  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  phlegm  ;  but, 
when  night  comes  on,  the  cough  grows  very  distressing  by  its  frequent 
return,  even  more  than  by  the  severity  of  the  paroxy.sma.  When  this 
is  the  case,  a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  Dover's  powder  and 
the  extract  of  hemlock,'  often  soothes  this  irritability  of  the  air-tubes, 
and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  coup^h.  If  there  be  a  good  deal 
of  febrile  disturbance,  if  the  cough  be  hard  as  well  a.s  violent,  if  it 
seem  to  occasion  pain,  and  Jpe  unattended  by  expectoration,  while,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  a  frequent,  short,  hacking  cough  dis- 
tresses the  child;  and  generally  diffused  rhonchus  is  heard  throughout 
the  lungs,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  or  of  the  Vinum  Ipecacuanhas.  In  other 
cases,  if  the  existence  of  drowsiness,  with  a  Rushed  face,  becoming 
livid  during  the  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  suppression  of  the  previously 
distinct  hoop,  betoken  the  presence  of  cerebral  congestion,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  tew  leeches  to  the  head  will  not  only  greatly  relieve  these 
symptoms,  but  will  also  diminish  both  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
the  cough,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  effective  employment  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

There  are  two  proceedings  which  demand  a  special  notice,  as  having 
of  late  years  been  recommended  almost  as  speci6cs  in  hooping-cough. 
One  of  them  consists  in  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  on  the  approach 
of  each  paroxysm,  as  a  means  of  cutting  it  short,  or  even  of  entirely 
preventing  its  occurrence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  just  as 
chloroform  sometimes  controls  convulsions,  or  relieves  spasm  of  the 
jlottis,  so  it  is  equally  capable  of  diminishing,  or  even  of  arresting, 
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the  violence  of  fits  of  hoopiDg-cough.    I  have  founJ  it  of  great  servioe 
in  some  of  tbose  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  the  return  of  each 
paroxysm  of  coughing  was  the  signal  for  the  occurrence  of  general 
convulsions;  but  it  scarcely  need  be  added  that  its  efficient  employ- 
ment in  those  circumstances  requires  the  constant  presence  in  the 
house  of  some  one  conversant  with  its  administration.    In  those  almost 
desperate  cases  too  there  is  the  drawback  from  its  use  arising  from 
the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  death  may  take  place  during  any  of  these 
convulsive  seizures,  so  its  occurrence,  at  the  time  when  the  chloroform 
was  being  administered,  would  almost  certainly  leave  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  friends  that  death  was  due  to  its  employment,    \i^ 
however,  warning  is  given  beforehand  of  the  possibility  of  this  acd- 
dent,  the  chloroform  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  most  valuable  resour 
in  desperate  cases,  though,  as  in  other  instances  where  it  is  employ^ 
at  short  intervals,  tolerance  of  it  is  soon  established;  and  it  will  cc 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  tir  forty-eight  hours  to  produce  any  effa 
whatever.     In  mild  eases  of  the  disease,  the  results  which  one  com- 
monly attains  are  not  remarkable ;  for  the  sense  of  suffocation  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  a  6t  of  coughing  renders  young  children 
intolerant  of  anj'thing  being  held  near  their  mouth;  while  the  sense 
of  nausea  which  the   inhalation  of  chloroform  produces  so  disgusts 
those  who  are  older  that,  iu  spite  of  the  relief  which  it  may  yield,  I 
have  on  several  occasions  seen  older  children,  who  at  first  had  had 
ready  recourse  to  the  chloroform,  after  a  few  trials  discontinue  it, 
preferring  even  the  unmitigated  cough  to  the  nauseating  effects  of  the 
remedy.     Still  its  trial  is  I'ree  from  any  objection,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  chronic  ailment  there  is  often  an  advantage  in  being  provided 
with  means  which,   though  they   may   be  of  slight  service   to  the 
patient,  at  any  rate  convince  the  friends  that  we  are  not  indifferent 
to  his  sufferings,  cor  indisposed  to  try  all  means  fur  their  alleviation. 
The  other  measure  consists  iu  the  local  ap[)lication  to  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  or  directly  to  the  larynx  itself,  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  of  a  strength  varying  from  gr.  xv  to  9ij  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  by  means  of  a  probang,  such  as  that  employed  by 
Dr.  Horace  Green  for  the  introduction  of  medicated  solutions  into 
the  interior  of  the  glottis.     This  proceeding  was  lirst  advocated,  by 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Watson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  year  1849,'  and 
afterwards  dwelt  on  by  him  more  fully  in  a  book  which  appeared  five 
years  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  complains  of  his  suggestions  having 
been  passed  over  without  notice.'     Before  the  appearance  of  his  book 
I  had  made  a  few  trial.'^  uf  lii.s  plan,  and  have  subsequently  resorted  to 
it  sufiiciently  often  to  be  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of  its  value.     I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  very  many  instances  the  sponge  of  the  pro- 
bang  is  actually  passed  within  the  glottis;  and  also  that  by  this  mani- 
pulation, whether  completely  successful  or  not,  the  ^violence  of  the 
paroxysms  of  the  cough   is  sometimes  lessened  and  their  frequency 
diminished.     This  result,  however,  was  by  no  means  constant;  the 
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TniKler  cases  were  those  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  proceeding  were 
most  apparent;  while,  as  perhaps  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected, 
in  those  in  Avhich  there  was  abiding  dyspncea,  or  in  which  any  bron- 
chitic  complication  existed,  little  if  any  good  was  obtained. 

The  great  practical  difficulty,  however,  and  one  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  prevent  any  frequent  resort  to  the  proceeding  in  the  case 
of  children,  arises  from  their  extreme  repugnance  to  it,  and  their 
dread  of  its  repetition.  Sometimes  by  coaxing  and  promises  I  suc- 
ceeded in  it  daily  for  three  or  four  days;  but  no  persuasion  enabled 
me  to  carry  its  employment  further,  while  on  several  occasions  I  saw 
paroxysms  of  cough  brought  on  by  the  mere  fear  that  the  solution 
was  about  to  be  apjilied.  There  are  very  few  proceedings,  indeed, 
which  are  so  surely  and  largely  beneficial  as  to  repay  us  for  adopting 
them  at  the  cost  of  a  passion  of  tears,  or  an  agony  of  terror,  and  this 
is  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  chest  and  spine  is  a  popular  remedy  for 
hooping  cough,  in  which  many  non-professional  persons  place  great 
confidence,  while  they  employ  it  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disease. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  in  general  gain  much  by  the  employ- 
ment of  counter-irritatiou  until  the  disease  lias  begun  to  decline, 
though  it  is  then  often  of  much  service.  Tliere  are,  however,  some 
circumstances  in  which  counter-irritation  may  be  advantageously  re- 
sorted to,  even  before  the  aftection  has  attained  its  greatest  degree  of 
severity.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which  sometimes  occur  during  the 
increase  of  the  disease,  are  often  much  relieved  by  a  mustard-ponltice 
to  the  chest;  and  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  these  attacks  return, 
though  with  varying  seventy,  almost  every  night  for  several  nights 
together,  the  application  of  a  mustard-poultice  to  the  chest,  and  the 
immersion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  in  a  hot  bath,  on  three  or 
four  successive  evenings,  may  be  of  service.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
too  the  daily  friction  of  the  chest  and  spine  with  an  embrociition  of 
soap  liniment  and  the  Tinctura  Lyllm,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  slight  degree 
of  redness  of  the  surface,  is  often  beneficial;  or  that  popular  remedy, 
Kocbe's  embrocation,  may  be  used,  if  the  parents  of  the  child  fancy, 
as  they  often  do,  that  it  is  possessed  of  some  specific  virtue. 

As  a  general  rule,  blisters  to  the  chest  are  not  desirable  remedies 
in  young  children;  but  if  the  cough  should  be  frequent,  hard,  and 
painful,  or  if,  iti  conoectioQ  with  the  evidences  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  the  cough  be  suffocative  and  the  hoop  suppressed,  much  good 
often  results  from  their  application.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
allowed  to  remain  above  four  or  six  hours  upon  the  skin;  neither  is 
it  desirable  to  attempt  to  keep  them  discharging,  on  account  of  the 
very  troublesome  sores  which  they  sometimes  produce.  For  the  same 
reason  loo  I  do  not  advise  you  to  employ  inunction  of  the  tartar  eme- 
tic ointment,  although  this  proceeding  was  once  highly  recommended, 
and  very  generally  adopted,  as  a  remedy  for  hooping-cough. 

Attention  to  maintain  a  warm  and  equable  temperature  around  the 
child,  to  prevent  the  stomach  becoming  disordered  by  unsuitable  food, 
and  to  avoid  constipation,  will  in  many  instances  suffice  to  conduct  a 
child  in  safety  through  the  second  stage  of  hoopingcoagh.     If  the 
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severity  of  the  cough,  or  the  condition  of  the  child  in  other  respects 
seem  to  call  for  more  decided  interference,  your  motto  in  the  s 
and  ennploynvent  of  remedies  must  be,  "««  quid  nimis:"  and  especiallj 
must  this  be  your  rule  in  the  maniigement  of  those  complication 
which  often  render  hooping  cough  so  dangerous  a  disease. 

In  no  case  is  it  of  more  itnportunce  to  bear  in  mind  this  caution  a 
to  the  danger  of  over  treating  a  patient  who  suffers  from  hoopingp 
cough,  than  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  ibe 
disease,  a  sudden  increase  of  fever,  and  the  supervention  of  a  state  of 
permanent  dyspnoea,  seem  to  announce  to  you  that  active  inflamma- 
tion has  attacked  the  lungs  or  air-tubes.    It  is  quite  possible  that  such 
may  be  the  import  of  the  symptoms,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that     . 
they  result  from  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.     In  such  a  casflj^H 
then,  I  would  advise  you  to  allow  nothing  but  tiie  positive  evideoc^H 
of  auscultation  to  lead  you  to  resort  to  free  depletion  and  the  use  of 
large  doses  of  tartar  emetic — remedies  to  which  you  might  feel  dis- 
posed at  once  to  have  recourse.    If  you  feel  in  doubt,  remain  for  sonMj 
time  with  the  child,  watch  it  carefully,  auscultate  it  more  than  one 
during  your  visit,  and  repeat  your  visit  every  two  or  three  hours,' 
ratlier  than  resort  at  once  to  measures  which,  powerful  either  for  evil 
or  for  good,  may,  if  unwisely  employed,  destroy  the  life  they  were, 
intended  to  save. 

Example  teaches  louder  than  precept,  and  you  may  learn  a  asefa 
practical  lesson  from  the  following  history:  — 

A  little  boy,  about  two  years  old,  had  had  slight  catarrh  for  a  for 
night,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  thought  he  had  hoop€ 
once  or  twice,  though  very  slightly.     lie  ailed  but  little,  and  had  hi 
none  other  than  domestic  remedies  during  this  period;  but  one  nighl 
without  any  apparent  cause,  he  became  very  feverish,  his  cough  grei 
worse,  and  his  respiration  very  hurried.     On  this  account  he  was  dt 
pleted  very  freely  by  leeches,  and  calomel  and  antimony  were  give 
in  large  doses  for  two  days,  though  without  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  dyspnoaa.     When  this  treatment  was  6rst  adopted,  it  was 
thought  that  air  entered  one  lung  but  scantily;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  both  lungs  admitted  air  equally  well,  although  a  goc  " 
deal  of  raucous  rule  attended  the  respiration.     On  the  morning  of 
third  day,  the  child's  face  was  flushed,  and  looked  much  oppresae 
his  lips  were  rather  livid,  his  respiration  was  extremely  hurried  and 
irregular ;  he  coughed  little,  but  his  cough  had  a  suflbcative  character, 
and  was  not  attended  by  a  distinct  hoop.    The  hurried  respiration  wj 
supposed  to  indicate  the  continuance  of  graver  mischief  in  the  lunj 
than  was  apparent  on  auscultation,  and   antimony  was  according! 
given  in  emetic  doses.     It  did  not  produce  much  sickness,  and  the 
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'  I  cannot  refratn  from  directing  the  attention  of  jutiior  practitlonors  to  the  anec- 
dote which  Dr.  Ch«yne  Telates  (at  page  xvii.  of  the  Introduction  to  his  work  on 
Hrdrocephalus),  of  the  very  diffmrent  resnllB  that  follo'w»>d  the  practice  of  two  anny 
rargoons,  one  of  whom  visited  his  patients,  during  the  prevaleno©  of  an  epidemij 
disease,  twice,  the  other  four  or  five  times  daily.  TJie  moral  which  Dr.  Chcyne  di 
from  the  tale,  though  obvious  enough,  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  many  wl 
undertake  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases. 
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respiration  diminished  but  little  in  frequency  during  its  employment. 
Oq  the  fourth  day  the  child  still  breathetl  very  hurriedly,  and  hia 
inspirations  varied  from  40  to  60  in  a  minute,  without  there  being 
any  obvious  cause  for  these  great  changes  iti  their  frequenc}'.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  breathing  increased  in  rapidity,  while  the  pulse  began 
to  lose  power;  and  not  only  bad  the  antimony  ceased  to  exert  any 
emetic  action,  but  squills  and  ipecacuanha  failed  to  induce  vomiting. 
Active  measures  were  suspended  towards  the  evening  of  this  day,  and 
a  grain  of  Dover's  powder,  given  every  six  hours,  somewhat  diminished 
the  hurry  of  the  breathing;  but  it  was  discontinued  after  the  third 
dose,  on  account  of  the  gradually  dee|)ening  dnnvsiness  of  the  child. 
The  child,  however,  still  continmed  heavy  and  oppressed,  the  cough 
became  more  frequent  and  more  suffocative,  the  breathing  more  rapid 
and  more  irregular.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  a  fit  of 
cooghing  terminated  in  convulsions;  and  from  that  time  until  bhd 
morning  of  the  eighth  day,  when  the  child  died,  they  were  extremely 
violent,  frequent  in  their  return,  followed  by  carpopedal  contractions, 
which  did  not  subside  in  the  intervals  between  them;  while  after  each 
convulsion  the  respirittiuu  became  more  distressingly  hurried  and 
irregular.  After  a  time  the  breathing  grew  constantly  labored,  the 
face  became  of  a  deep  livid  color,  the  hands  were  clenched,  and  the 
wrists  bent  upon  the  forearm;  the  spine  was  drawn  slightly  back- 
wards, and  sensation  was  quite  abolished.  At  length  a  slight  convul- 
sive movement  passed  across  the  face,  and  the  limbs  relaxed  in  death. 
Permission  was  not  obtained  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Other  cases  have  cnnie  under  ray  notice,  in  .some  of  which  I  fell  into 
the  error  against  which  1  have  just  tried  to  warn  you :  in  some  I  saw 
the  patient  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake  which  others  had  committed, 
while  in  some  the  right  course  of  treatment  adopted  from  the  first  was 
followed  by  success.  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  related,  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  general  symptoms  and  the  auscultatory 
signs  should  have  deterred  from  the  copious  depletion  and  the  free 
use  of  calomel  and  antimony  in  the  first  instance,  while  it  still  further 
contra- indicated  the  employment  of  antimony  in  emetic  doses  subse- 
quently. Two  or  three  leeches  to  the  head,  when  the  serious  symp- 
toms first  came  on,  would  probably  have  relieved  the  congested  brain; 
the  tepid  bath  would  have  soothed  the  irritability  and  diminished  the 
fever;  and  hydrocyanic  acid  would,  most  likely,  have  been  of  service 
in  quieting  the  hurried  breathing.  If  much  febrile  disturbance  had 
still  continued,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  antimony,  und  hyoscyamus, 
might  have  been  tried,  the  antiinonial  not  being  given  in  such  dosea 
as  to  exert  any  very  con.siderable  depressing  influence  on  the  system. 
A  stimulating  liniment  to  the  chest  and  spine  should  have  been  used 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  any  sudden  access  of  hur- 
ried breathing  should  have  been  met  by  the  application  of  a  mustard- 
poultice  to  the  chest 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  sometimes  rendered  smaller,  and 
the  right  course  of  treatment  more  obvious,  by  the  occurrence  of  oc- 
casional carpopedal  contraction.*?,  or  of  momentary  strabismus  from 
the  very  corameacement  of  this  nervous  dyspncea;  or  ia  other  cases 


by  the  absence  of  any  auscultatory  signs  of  mischief  in  the  chest,  sucl 
as  could  for  a  moment  load  you  to  refer  the  hurried  breathing  to  dis- 
ease going  on  in  the  lungs. 

Even  when  acute  bronchitis  really  exists,  you  must  not  forget  the 
peculiar  impress  which  hooping-cough  stamps  upon  it.  You  mast 
bear  in  mind  the  impediment  to  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood  which 
each  fit  of  coughing  occasioDS^  and  the  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem generally  of  the  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  circulating  fluidj 
how  it  heightens  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  system,  thus  exciting  t' 
hurried  and  irregular  breathing,  and  rendering  the  child  peculiai 
liable  to  convulsive  seizures.  If  active  interference,  therefore, 
necessary,  you  would  abstract  blood  very  cautiously,  while  you  wou 
employ  nitre,  ipecacuanha,  and  James's  powder  in  small  doses,  as  febri- 
fuges and  expectorants,  rather  than  attempt  to  bring  the  child  rapidl 
under  the  influence  of  antimony.  At  the  same  time,  the  pecul' 
tendency  to  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  and  consequent  collapse 
the  lungs,  which  characterizes  hooping-cough,  would  lead  you  to  ei 
deavor  to  keep  the  bronchi  free,  by  the  administration  once  or  twice 
a  day  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  You  would  employ  linimen 
mustard-poultices,  or  blisters  to  the  chest,  to  combat  any  exacerbaii 
of  dyspnoea,  and  if  the  paroxysms  of  cough  were  severe,  you  woul 
combine  hydrocyanic  acid  with  your  other  remedies.  If  the  powers 
appeared  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  the  child  neither  expectorated  with 
the  cough,  nor  rejected  much  phlegm  by  vomiting,  although  the  bronchi 
were  loaded  with  mucus,  you  would  at  once  discontinue  antiphlogistic 
measures,  aud  have  recourse  to  the  decoction  of  senega,  wiih  amtnoQ 
and  squills,'  while  you  endeavored  by  a  nutritious  diet  to  supp 
your  patient'.s  strength. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  lecture  will  not  enable  me  to  do  more 
than  just  indicate  the  main  poiuts  to  which  your  attention  should  be 
directed;  and  I  must  now  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  your  conduct  in 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  now  that  the  cough  diminishes  in 
frequency  and  severity,  that  the  hoop  grows  less  loud  and  less  con- 
stant, and  that  any  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  that  had  existed 
b-fore  by  degrees  disappear.  When  the  disorder  runs  this  favorable 
course  no  medicine  is  needed,  and  but  few  restrictions,  beyond  such 
as  the  avoidance  of  damp  and  cold  requires.  Change  of  air  generally 
expedites  the  cure;  and  if  the  opportunity  offer,  and  the  season  of  t^ 
year  be  tavorable,  it  should  never  be  negleeted.  There  are  many  i 
stances,  however,  in  which  medical  treatment  in  the  decline  of  hoop? 
ing  cough  is  of  very  considerable  service.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  bronchi  continue  loaded  with  secretion,  which  is  either  expecto- 
rated, or  rejected  by  voraitiug  in  very  considerable  quantities  after 
each  fit  of  coughing,  while  the  skin  is  cold,  the  tongue  moist,  and  the 
pulse  soft  and  rather  deficient  in  power.     In  this  condition,  alurn,* 

*  S«e  Formula  No.  12,  p.  263. 

»  (No.  17.) 
^. — Alum,  salphat.  gr.  xxi?. 
Acid  sulph.  dil.  TTLxij. 
Syr.  rhaiadoa  ^\v, 
AqasB  pars  |ijss. — M.     ^iij  6tia  horts. 
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long  a  popular  remedy  in  hooping-cough,  is  often  of  much  service, 
diminishing  the  secretion,  arresting  the  aickness,  and  rendering  the 
ooogh  much  less  frequent.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
grains  every  four  or  six  hours  to  a  child  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  old.  This  remedy,  indeed,  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, even  before  the  disorder  has  begun  to  decline,  if  the  condition 
be  such  as  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  fever  being  absent,  and  the 
bronchial  secretion  very  abundant,  even  though  the  cough  is  violent. 
In  other  cases,  in  which  the  cough  continues  violent  after  the  other 
symptoms  have  abated,  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no  super-abund- 
ance of  secretion  in  the  air-tubes,  yet  the  attacks  of  cough  often  end 
with  rejection  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  from  the  stomach, 
and  loss  of  appetite  and  general  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  present,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  often  of  much  service.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  a  specific  against  hooping  cough,  in  doses  nf  from  two  to  six  drachms 
daily;'  but  I  have  never  employed  it  in  other  than  moderate  doses, 
such  as  one  would  prescribe  in  other  circumstances.* 

If  the  cough  continue  frequent^  and  the  hoop  loud,  while  the  only 
signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  are  those  of  mere  weakness,  iron 
will  generally  put  a  stop  to  it  sooner  than  any  other  rcniody.^  If, 
however,  there  be  a  degree  of  feverishness,  or  of  gnstro- intestinal 
disorder,  which  for  the  present  contraiadicates  the  use  of  iron, 
Battley's  liquor  cinchonm  may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  in 
combination  with  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid;^  while  every 
attention  must  of  course  be  paid,  by  mild  alteratives,  and  other 
appropriate  means,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details,  to  specify 
minutely  the  diet  that  a  convalescent  requires,  or  to  refer  to  the  utility 
of  liniments  to  the  chest,  or  the  occasional  benefit  of  anodynes  at  night. 

There  still  remain  numerous  remedies  that  have  a  more  or  less 
well-merited  reputation  in  cases  of  hooping-cough,  I  must  content 
myself  with  having  pointed  out  to  you  the  kind  of  weapons  that,  in 
difi'erent  circumstances,  must  be  employed;  and  must  leave  to  you 
the  selection  of  the  one  whose  form  and  size  may,  on  difterent  occa- 
sions, seem  to  you  most  fitting.  The  armory  is  large  enough  to 
yield  you  an  ample  choice. 

'  I  baTe  m&de  a  few  trials  nf  the  nitric  acid  in  large  doaes,  as  recommended  hy  Dr. 
Amoldl,  and  Dr.  fjibbs  iu  bis  TreaUmv  on  Hooping- Cough.  Post  8to.  Lomlon,  1S54,  p. 
341 ;  but  catiuul  ut  all  subscribe  to  Dr.  Gibbs's  »tatenieul  that  "  it  shortens  tbu  diseaf»» 
almost  aa  eOectiialtjr  aa  qainiuu  does  intermittent  fmrer.^' 

»  (No.  18.)  »  (No.  19.) 

3> — Acid,  hydrocWor.  dil.  t1\,xxxij.  5. — Mist,  ferri  co.  5iv-, 

Tinct.  opii  n\,iv.  Tinct.  scillre  t\xvj. 

8jr.  mori  S't-  Tinct.  conii  itlxI. 

Aqua  pur»  giiss. — M.     5"j  ^^r  Miat.  am/gdal.-e  Jij  3»ij- — M. 

die.  5iij  ter  die. 

*  (No.  20.) 
^.-^Acid  hydrocy.  dil.  n\,viij. 
Liq.  ciiiclionn?  3Jss- 
Syr.  auratilii  3j:». 
AqaiB  flor.  aurant.  !^iij. 
Aqu»  deslil.  3^j' — M.     3iJ  *«*'  die. 
All  the  aboFe  are  suited  for  chiMren  of  two  year*  old. 
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PatKONARY  PnTnrsia — differences  exSat  between  the  tnbenjalons  cachexia  in  Ihe  child 
nnd  in  th«  adult. — Statisitical  table  jlliistmling  its  peculiaritiei  in  pnrly  lift.— 
Anatomical  cliaracturisticB  of  palmfi^iiarv'  plitltisJB  in  the  child — fiwtueDcy  at 
miliary  taborcle  and  of  graj  granulations  in  tlie  lang,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  of  other  forms  of  tubercle — frequency  of  tubercular  inQltration — raritj 
caviliea — frequf  nt  afTnotion  of  bronchial  glands — description  of  each  of  these 
liaritiea — changea  in  tubiTcnloas.  bronchial  glands — perforation  of  bronchi,  ud 
uliininalion  of  tiiberaulor  matter. 

Symptoms  of  phthisis — their  differences  from  those  of  the  disease  in  the  adult — dan|;er 
of  ovurlonking  its  early  stage,  or  of  miataking  it  for  remittent  ferer,  &c. — p«t;a- 
liarities  of  its  subseqaent  course. 

Bronchial  phthisis — its  characteristics — remarkable  fluctuations  in  its  coarse— ocet- 
sional  unexpected  recovery — case  of  its  occurrence,  attended  with  expectoration 
of  tubercular  nmtter — its  fatal  termination  usaally  preceded  by  merging  of 
symptoms  in  those  of  genera!  pulmonary  phthisi.t— oci-asiotial  fatal  hnmopty 
but  this  accident  not  limited  to  cases  of  bronchial  phthisis. 

Phthisis  in  very  early  infancy — pulmonary  symptoms  often  obscured  b/slgas  of  gen»^ 
rally  defective  nutrition. 


Wk  enter  to-day  on  the  examination  of  one  of  the  most  painfully 
interesting  di.scasea  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is  a  disease  that 
we  nut  only  often  see  in  hos[>itals,  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
but  which  has  brought  grief  into  the  habitations  of  many  among  U3, 


ion 

• 
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and  has  robbed  us  of  those  whom  we  most  dearly  loved;  while  th 
very  mention  of  its  name  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelesi^ne 
as  to  its  issue.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  propose  to-day  to  call  yo 
attention  to  Ptdmonari/  Consumption  or  Phlfnsis,  a  malady  ihat  attacks 
persons  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank,  and  which,  under 
every  variety  of  condition,  medicine  seems  to  be  equally  unable  to 
care. 

It  may,  however,  occur  to  some  of  you  that  important  though  this 
affection  is,  yet  in  speaking  of  it  I  am  transgressing  the  bounds  that 
I  set  myself,  when  I  proposed  to  treat  only  of  those  maladies  which 
are  cither  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  the  period  of  childhood,  or 
on  which  the  early  years  of  the  patient  impress  some  well-marked 
peculiarity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  whatever  age  phthisis  comes 
on,  it  presents  the  same  grand  features,  it  works  the  same  kind  of 
changes,  and  lends  to  the  same  fatal  result.  But  yet  the  disease  in 
the  young  subject  displays  diflcrences  from  its  character  in  the  old, 
suHicient  to  uliraot  the  notice  of  the  observant;  nor  are  these  differ- 
ences merely  curious,  but  they  influence  our  prognosis  and  modify 
our  treatment,  and  hence  it  is  fitting  that  we  devote  some  time  to 
their  examioation. 


HBRENCES   BETWEEN  PHTHISIS  IK  OHILD  AW©  APULT. 

"  That  great  constitutional  rnalaJ y,  of  which  pulmonary  consump- 
tion id  only  a  fragment,  plays  its  part,"  in  childhood  as  well  as  in 
adult  age,  "most  conspicuously  in  the  lungs,"  In  the  adult,  however, 
the  lungs  are  so  almost  invariably  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  that 
out  of  123  cases,  M.  Louis  found  but  one  excepiioti  to  the  rule  that  if 
tubercle  exist  in  any  viscus,  it  will  be  discovered  also  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  child  though  the  lungs  are  still  the  most  frequent  seal  of 
tubercle,  yet  M.  Louis'  law  no  longer  holds  good,  for  MM.  Killiet  and 
Barthez  found  47  exceptions  to  it  out  of  312  instances  in  which  tu- 
bercle was  discovered  in  some  one  or  more  organs  of  the  body. 

The  first  great  difference,  then,  between  (he  tubercular  cachexia  in  child- 
hood and  in  adult  oje,  consists  in  the  same  organs  not  being  eqiiully 
liable  to  it  at  the  two  periods  of  life. 

The  following  tabic  will  place  this  difference  clearly  before  you. 
It  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  in  which  different  viscera  were  the 
seal  of  tubercle  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  figures  in  the  first 
column  are  deduced  from  312  cases  which  form  the  b.asis  of  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez' essay  on  the  tuberculous  cachexia  ;  those  in  the 
second,  from  the  123  cases  on  which  M.  Louis'  work  on  phllii.si.s  is 
founded;  and  the  third  contains  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lombard 
on  an  examination  of  100  adults. 


0/  100  instances  in  vshich  Tubercle  was  deposited  in  gome  of  the  Viscera, 

it  u-as  present  in — 


CoiLOKEir  nioH 

1  TO  Ifi  TBAM. 

i 

According  to 

Hillloi  Hud 

Uurlbex. 

Aecnrding  to 
Lunls. 

According  to 

L«>IIlllllTll. 

Id  the  langs     .... 
"      bronchial  glands     . 
"       mtiBeuterio 

84 
79 
4G 

lOO 
28 
33 

100 
9 

19 

"      small  intestines 

42 

33 

0 

"      splei^n    .... 

40 

13 

6 

"      pleura    .... 

34 

2 

1 

"       periton«am 

"      liver       .... 

27 
22 

0 
0 

0 

1 

"      large  intestines 

19 

10 

0 

**      membranes  of  the  brain 

16 

0 

2 

"      kidnoja 

"      brain      .... 

15 
11 

2 
0.8 

1 
2 

■^      Btoui&oh 

6 

0 

0 

^P      heart  and  pericardium  . 

3 

0 

0 

This  table  shows  not  only  that  the  liability  of  certain  organs  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  tubercle  is  different  in  childhood  from  what  it  is  in 
the  adult,  but  also  that  tubercle  is  simultaneously  deposited  in  a 
greater  number  of  organs  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  This  greater 
intensity  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  in  early  life  is  a  fact  of  much 
importance.  It  explains  how  it  happens  that  death  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  child,  before  tubercle  has  anywhere  undergone  those 
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changes  which  seem  almost  always  to  precede  the  fatal  event  in  the 
ad  nil.' 


'  I  ha^e  tbrown  together,  into  the  following  note,  some  details  with  reference  lo 
phthisis  in  early  life,  which,  though  far  too  few  to  warrant  the  deduction  ufany  poji- 
tive  concltisioiis,  may  not  be  without  Talae  aa  famishing  materials  for  comparisoa 
▼ith  the  resatts  obtained  by  other  obserrera. 

Table  of  248  Case*,  showing  the  Influence  of  Sex  and  Age  in  predifpodng  to 
Pulmonary  Phthisis. 


Dnd 

«rl 

Promt 

FronS 

From  3 

rroioB 

From  10 

mmm 

year. 

10  S  jn.   lo  3  jn. 

toflyr*. 

tolOyr*. 

loWjm.    •™ 

M.     F. 

U. 

F.      H. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M 

F. 

M- 

..\u. 

28    17 

24 

26 

19 

20    21 

27 

36 

21     3 

6  m| 

8 

8 

1 

9 

4 

7   11 

14 

17 

13     I 

3 

46 

21 

9 

17 

17 

16 

13 

10 

13 

19 

8 

2 

a 

" 

Total  Examisations      .     ,     . 
Tubercle  present  in  chest  in 
"      not  present  in  chest  in 


In  two  other  instances,  thongh  the  chest  was  free  from  tubercle,  tubercular  A 
existed  in  the  abdomen;  in  one  boy,  aged  3J  years,  being  limited  to  slight  affoc 
of  the  mesenteric  glands ;    in  another,  aged  2  years,  the  tubercular  deposit  ia 
abdomen  waa  very  extensive. 

The  degree  of  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  was  not  the  same  in 
but  19  stated  to  have  been  flight  in  31,  moderate  in  23,  conaiderable  in  49 
tions  which  were  thus  distributed : — 


Dndcr I 
y<»r. 

Prom  1 
to  i  yrc. 

1            1 

From 2  '  From 3  |  From.'. 
K)  3  yrf.i  to  6  yn.  to  10  yr«. 

Prom  10 
to  15  yr». 

TdTAl. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

p. 

M.     F.  1  M.     F.  '  M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

->. 

Blight 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

6 

6  I  C 

e 

1 

1 

17 '14 

Moderate       .... 

I 

2 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3     3 

5 

0 

0 

6  U: 

ConsiderabU 

7 

e 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

7     8 

2 

0 

2 

25 

i 

In  the  above  103  oases,  the  fomu  assumed  by  the  tabcronlar  deposit  were, 
follows : — 


« 

ti 

•3 

1 

9»i 

^ 

a 

a 

o 

i 

8 

»-a 

L 

hi 

15 

> 
« 

8 

5f3 

^" 

rS* 

i2^ 

» 

^i^ 

Gray  grannlations 

39 

21 

6 

... 

8 

4 

3 

20 

Yellow  tubercle     .... 

21 

54 

9 

•  •• 

18 

10 

8 

47 

"               softened 

6 

10 

12 

•  •» 

3 

6 

«•• 

18 

"               in  cretaceous  state 

1 

III 

•  ■- 

1 

•  •• 

«■• 

•  •• 

•.. 

Tuhercnlar  infiltration  . 

8 

IH 

3 

22 

8 

6 

23 

Small  vomicas        .... 

4 

10 

8 

8 

15 

3 

16 

Large  cavities         .... 

3 

3 

1 

*»* 

6 

3 

9 

4. 

Tubercle  of  bronchial  glands 

20 

4S 

12 

22 

15 

9 

88 

In  19  of  the  88  oaaes  in  which  the  bronchial  glands  were  the  seat  of  tabefole,  ths 
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I  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  disease  in  early 
life,  but  the  anatomical  chftracters  of  tnhercJe  in  the  lungs  (and  of  this 
^  am  now  more  particularly  speaking)  differ  in  some  respects  in  tlie 
thild  from  those  which  are  observed  in  the  grown  person, 
'  The^irsi!  of  these  peculiarities  consists  in  the  frequency  with  which 
gray  granulations  and  crude  miliary  tubercles  exist  in  the  lung  inde- 
beudent  of  each  other,  and  of  any  other  form  of  tubercular  deposit. 
\n  the  adult,  M.  Louis'  discovered  miliary  tubercles  alone  in  2  out  of 
123  cases  of  phthisis;  and  gray  granulations  alone  in  only  5  more. 
In  the  child,  MM.  llilliet  and  Earthe?.*  found  miliary  tubercles  alone 
hi  107,  and  gray  granulations  alone  in  ^6  out  of  265  cases;  and  my 
own  observations,  which  are  based  on  102  cases,  yield  20  instances 
pf  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  alone,  and  17  of  the  presence 
of  gray  granulations  alone  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 
!  The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  deposit  and  development  of  tu- 
bercle often  take  place  in  early  life,  is  doubtless  one  chief  cause  of 
ibis  peculiarity.  If  we  examine  the  lungs  of  an  adult  affected  with 
ibo  tuberculous  cachexia,  we  shall  often  observe  their  lower  lobes 
Containing  gray  semitransparent  granulations;  as  wo  advance  higher, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  granulations  have  lost  much  of  their 
transparency,  and  that  they  present  a  yellowish  spot  in  their  centre, 
while  near  to  the  apex  of  the  lung  the  deposit  exists  in  no  other  form 
than  that  of  bodies  presenting  the  whitish  yellow  color  and  friable 
texture  characteristic  of  crude  tubercle.  These  appearances  seem 
to  betoken  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  has  taken  place  slowly  and  at 
successive  period.s,  so  that  those  tubercles  which  occupy  the  apex  of 
the  lung  are  already  approaching  maturity  at  a  time  when  the  disease 
is  just  beginning  to  invade  the  lower  lobe^.  In  the  child,  however,  it 
not  seldom  happens  that  all  the  lobes  of  both  lungs  present  a  nearly 
equal  amount  of  tuberculous  deposit,  and  that  this  is  seen  to  be  nearly 
equally  advanced  in  all.  Thus  we  may  find  the  gray  granulations 
'diS'used  in  about  the  same  abundance  through  all  parts  of  the  lungs, 
and  all  equally  transparent;  or  we  may  observe  each  granulation  pre- 
senting a  yellow  spot  in  its  centre;  or  the  change  may  be  complete, 
and  crude  yellow  tubercle  may  be  everywhere  present. 
I  This  same  fact,  of  the  acute  course  of  tuberculization  of  the  lungs 
in  children,  receives  a  further  illustration  from  the  second  anatomical 
Ipeculiarity  of  the  disease;  namely,  the  great  frequency  with  which 
'yeUow  infiltration  of  tubercle  is  observed  in  early  life;  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  having  met  with  it  in  88  out  of  265  children,  or  in  33 
per  cent.;  and  I,  in  22  out  of  102,  or  in  22.5  per  cent.  It  is  a  form 
of  degeneration  of  the  lung  which  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  almost 

pnlmonary  tSasne  was  unaffected  ;  and  this  although  thrice  the  deposit  in  the  glands 
was  anivcrsal.  And  in  one  of  the  three  cases  had  gone  on  to  Eoftening. 

The  tubi-rcto  of  the  glands  was  incipient  in 20 

*'  "  was  general  in        .         .         .         .         .38 

•*  "  had  reached  the  stage  of  softening  in    .     19 

"  "  was  in  a  Urm,  friable,  cheesj  state  in     .      h 

"  "  was  undergoing  crelaceona  change  in     .       6 

echerches  aar  la  Phthisie,  p.  3.  *  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  221  and  p.  227. 
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invariably  nssociated  with  gray  granulfitiona  or  yellow  tubercle,  and 
usually  coexists  with  a  slate  of  very  fur  advanced  tuberculization  of 
the  bronchial  glands.     It  ia  often  limited  to  one  lobe,  generally  the 
upper;  or  sometimes  the  middle  lobe,  in  those  cases  in  which   the 
right  lung  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.     Those  portions  of  the  lung 
which  are  affected  by  it  become  converted  into  a  firm  solid  mass, 
having  much  both  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  cheese,  presenting 
a  smooth  surface  when  cut,  and  by  its  solidity  compressing  the  bron- 
chial tubes  which  traverse  it,  so  as  considerably  to  reduce  their  cali- 
bre.    If  the  patient's  life  be  prolonged,  a  process  of  softening  genemlly 
takes  place;  the  tissue  breaks  down,  and  a  cavity  is  the  result,  the 
parieies  of  which  are  formed  by  solid  tubercle.     At  other  times,  es- 
pecially  if  the  di.seaae  run  its  course  with  great  rapidity,  the  lung 
thus  infiltrated  seems  to  undergo  a  diffierent  kind  of  softening,  which 
doea  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  central  cavity,  but  pervades  its 
tissue  throughout,  winch  then  presents  a  red<lish  yellow,  or  rose-co- 
lored tint,  and  breaks  down  easily  into  a  kind  of  putrilage,  as  if  the 
changes  produced  were  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  true   pneumonic 
hepatization,  and  of  tubercular  degeneration.     Cases  of  this  sort  go 
far  towards  subsUintiating  the  correctness  of  M.  Rokitansky's  theory, 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  this  tubercular  iuEltration,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  form  of  tubercular  deposit.     lie  conceives 
that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  form  of  gray  or  yellow  granulations 
takes  place  in  the  ioterstitial  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung;  while  in  the 
case  of  tubercular  infiltration  the  matter  poured  out  into  the  interior 
of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia  becomea 
converted  into  tubercle  under  the  influence  of  the  tubercular  cachexia- 
A  third  peculiarity  of  phthisis  in  the  child,  as  contrasted  with  the 
same  disease  in  the  adult,  consists  in  the  greater  rarity  of  cavities  in 
the  lungs  during  early  life.     Of  123  cases  which  form  the  basis  of  M. 
Louis'  work  on  phthisis,  cavities  were  present  in  by  far  the  majority 
of   instances;    and  though  the  numbers  are  not  exactly  stated,  the 
exceptions  would  seem  to  have  been  but  very  few.     Out  of  205  cases, 
however,  that  came  under  the  notice  of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  only 
76,  or  28.6  per  cent.,  presented  cavities  in  the  lungs;  and  they  existed 
in  only  23.5  per  cent.,  or  in  21   of  the  102  cases  which  came  under 
my  own  observation.     These  cavities  sometimes  resemble  those  which 
we  usually  meet  with  in  the  adult;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
children  above  six  years  of  age,  in  whom,  indeed,  the  general  char- 
acters of  phthisis  approximate  closely  to  those  of  the  same  disease 
in  the  grown  person.     In  other  instances,  they  are  not  so  much  cav- 
erns, as  very  small  excavations  {vacuofes,  as  the  French  call  them), 
produced  by  the  softening  of  small  tuberculous  deposits.     Such  ex- 
cavations communicate  with  the  bronchi  and  with  each  other,  and  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  numerous,  but  do  not  occasion  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  tissue  as  to  produce  anywhere  a  cavity  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.     Besides  these  two  forma  of  cavity,  there  is  a  third, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  namely,  that  produced  by  sofleniog 
of  the  yellow  tubercular  infiltration,  which  is  more  commonly  met 
with  in  very  early  life  than  subsequently.     Cavities  of  this  kind  some 
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times  form  with  great  rapidity,  and  attain  a  considerable  size.  The 
whole  of  one  lobe  of  the  lung  may  even  become  converted  into  a  sac, 
which  is  often  almost  quite  empty,  while  its  parietes  are  formed  by  little 
sides  the  pleura  and  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  lung,  with  a  very 
lin  lining  of  dense  tubercular  matter.  It  is  far  from  unusual  to  meet 
■with  cavities  of  this  kind  in  the  bodies  of  infanta  only  a  few  months 
old,  who  have  never  thriven,  but  have  presented  few  sigjis  of  phthisis, 
with  the  exception  of  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  some- 
what hurried  respiration. 

The  last  anatomical  peculiarity  of  phthisis  in  infancy  and  childhood 
to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  consists  in  the  abundant  de- 
posit of  tubercle  in  the  brofichial  glands,  and  the  cliaitges  to  which  that 
deposit  gives  rise.  Even  in  the  adult,  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the 
bronchial  glands  in  about  a  fourth  of  all  cases  of  plithisis;  but  the  de- 
posit there  is  subsidiary  to  its  deposit  in  the  lungs,  la  the  child, 
however,  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case;  but  the  disease  in  the 
glands  is  often  aa  important  as  that  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  much 
more  considerable. 

The  tubercular  deposit  does  not  appear  to  begin  simultaneou.sly,  in 
all  the  glands,  nor  to  advance  in  all  with  the  same  rapidity;  but 
those  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  close  to  the  primary 
bronchi,  are  usually  the  first  affected  ;  and  the  disease  in  them  often 
attains  a  more  advanced  stage  than  elsewhere.  The  state  in  which 
the  glands  are  most  frequently  met  with  is  one  of  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion, the  whole  of  their  substance  heing  converted  into  a  firm,  resistant 
matter,  resembling  a  portion  of  lung  which  has  been  the  seat  of  tu- 
bercular infiltration  ;  and  this  even  although  the  number  of  affected 
glands  be  but  small,  and  though  the  lungs  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 
involved  in  the  di8ea-<se.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  meet  with  the 
affection  in  an  incipient  state,  and  it  is  then  usual  to  Hud  the  glands 
which  it  has  attacked  somewhat  enlarged  and  injected,  and  their 
tissue  infiltrated  with  fluid,  and  less  firm  than  natural.  The  tubercu- 
lar deposit  does  not  proceed  invariably  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, but  frequently  two  or  three  small  deposits  may  be  discerned 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  gland;  or  the  tubercular  matter  may  be 
accumulated  entirely  at  one  end  of  the  gland,  while  its  other  extremity 
is  merely  soflenetl  and  injected.  Even  when  the  disease  starts  from 
several  points,  it  is  not  often  that  the  deposit  presents  the  distinctly 
circumscribed  form  of  miliary  tubercle,  and  still  less  often  that  of 
gray  granulation  ;  but  it  generally  presents  the  character  of  tubercular 
infiltration  which  had  taken  place  at  the  same  lime  in  two  or  three 
different  situations.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
one  spot  as  that  from  which  the  diseasie  commenced,  but  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  gland  presenL-^  a  whitish  hue,  which  appears  due  to  the 
general  infiltration  of  tuberculous  matter.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  mode  in  which  the  deposit  of  tubercle  began,  the  tendency  of  the 
advance  of  the  disease  is  to  convert  the  entire  substance  of  the  gland 
into  firm  tuberculous  matter,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  original  tissue 
can  be  detected.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  gland  is  attended  with 
considerable  increase  of  its  size;  the  enlargement,  however,  being 


much  greater  in  the  case  of  those  glands  which  are  situated  externally 
to  the  langs,  than  oF  those  which  are  imbedded  in  the  pulmonary 
substance.  The  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  not  attended,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  beforehand,  with  a  thinning  of  their  originally 
delicate  cellular  envelop,  but  it  increases  in  density  and  firtnness, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  very  considerable  thickness.  Most 
of  the  glands  which  have  become  converted  into  tubercle  are  inclosed 
within  a  cyst  a  line  or  more  in  thickness,  and  extremely  resistant; 
its  inner  surface  being  smooth,  of  a  bright  rose  tint,  and  sometimes 
presenting  a  considerable  degree  of  vascularity. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  found  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  it  has  not  passed  beyond  the  crude  stage;  but  if 
life  be  not  cut  short  by  the  advance  of  phthisis  in  the  lungs,  a  process 
of  softening  next  coraraences;  and  the  softening  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  glands,  and  extends  towarda 
their  circumference.  The  softening  is  seldom  found  equally  advanced 
in  all  the  glands ;  but  in  some,  a  small  central  cavity  containing  liquid 
tubercle  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of  solid  matter;  while  in  others 
the  whole  substance  has  been  softened,  and  the  gland  is  no  longer 
anything  else  than  a  cyst  containing  a  quantity  of  puriform  fluid. 
When  tubercle  deposited  in  the  lung  has  undergone  the  process  of 
softening,  an  effort  is  made  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  matter, 
which  is  expectorated;  and  the  cavity,  thus  emptied  of  its  contents, 
now  and  then  cicatrizes,  and  the  patient  is  cured.  The  cases  of  cure, 
indeed,  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  in  which  death 
takes  place,  for  in  general  fresh  deposits  of  tubercle  successively  un- 
dergo this  softening,  until  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
lung  remains  unaffected  by  the  disease;  or  the  abundant  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  tubes  exhausts  the  patient,  or  death  ensues  from 
the  degree  to  which  other  organs  arc  implicated  in  the  tuberculous 
cachexia.  When  the  bronchial  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  a 
similar  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  the  njorbid  matter  from  the  system  ; 
and  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  this  a  more  hopeful  task 
than  it  is  when  the  pulmonary  substance  itself  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  deserve  to  be  examined.  When 
tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glands  has  attained  an  advanced 
stage,  we  generally  observe  a  process  of  thickening  and  infiltration  to 
have  cotnmenced  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  each  gland,  by  no 
means  unlike  that  which  takes  place  in  the  pia  raater  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  in  eases  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus.  This  cellular  tissue 
often  assumes  a  grayish  semi-transparent  aspect,  and  presents  a 
number  of  minute  granules  of  tubercle  diffused  through  it.  By  a 
process  of  combined  inflammation  and  tuberculization,  the  connection 
between  the  gland  and  the  adjacent  bronchial  tube  becomes  extremely 
intimate.  The  cellular  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  bronchial 
rings  becomes  next  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  and  is  then  the  first  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  bronchial  tube  which  disappears  during  a  process 
of  absorption  that  advances  from  without  inwards.  The  cellular 
tissue  sometimes  becomes  quite  removed  before  the  curtilages  of  tbe 
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bronchi  are  moch  affected ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  too  become 
absorbed,  and  the  perforation  of  the  tube  is  then  complete;  the  tu- 
berculated  gland,  however,  blocking  up  the  aperture  in  its  walls,  and 
projecting  into  its  cavity.  The  next  step  consists  in  the  thinning  of 
the  envelop  of  the  gland,  and  the  next  is  the  discharge  of  its  contents 
into  the  tube;  and  the  cyst  then  in  all  probability  collapses  and  be- 
comes applied  to  the  outside  of  the  bronchus,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
its  parietes.  But  we  are  still  in  want  of  some  exact  observations  as 
to  this  last  stage  in  the  cure  of  bronchial  phthisis. 

This  process  does  not  take  place  with  equal  frequency  in  all  the 
bronchial  glands ;  for  those  which  are  situated  around  the  trachea, 
and  wholly  external  to  the  lung,  meeting  with  no  obstacle  to  their 
increase  in  size,  often  attain  a  great  magnitude  without  at  all  com- 
promising the  integrity  of  the  trachea.  Those,  however,  which  are 
in  contact  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary  bronchi,  and  are  imbedded 
in  the  pulmonary  substance  (which  prevents  their  attaining  any 
considerable  size),  not  infrequently  perforate  the  tube  in  the  manner 
above  described— and  this  not  only  after  they  have  become  softened, 
but  even  while  the  tubercle  they  contain  is  still  in  the  crude  state. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  tubercular  degeneration  is  most 
obvious  in  those  glands  which  arc  situated  near  to  the  larger  alr-tubea, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  them,  but  is  in  many  instances  ob- 
served also  in  the  pulmonary  glanda  that  are  imbedded  in  different 
parts  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  They  do  not,  however,  become 
inclosed  within  a  cyst  as  dense  and  resisting  as  that  which  surroundg 
the  tuberculous  bronchial  glands;  while  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances the  pulmonary  substance  for  a  short  distance  around  them 
presents  a  far  more  abundant  tubercular  deposit  than  is  apparent  in 
any  other  part  of  the  lungs.  If  a  tuberculous  gland,  thus  imbedded 
in  the  tissue  of  tlie  lung,  should  become  softened,  the  excavation 
thereby  produced  may  easily  be  mi.staken  for  a  cavity  in  the  lung 
itself.  A  pulmonary  cavity  of  such  small  dimensions,  however,  is 
hardly  ever  solitary,  unless  it  proceeds  from  the  softening  of  tuber- 
cular infiltration;  but  the  deposit  of  tubercle  which  takes  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  diseased  pulmonary  gland  is  always  in  the  form  of 
distinct  deposits — not  of  tubercular  infiltration. 

Tuberculization  of  the  glands  does  not  occasion  perforation  merely 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  oesophagus, 
trachea,  and  pulmonary  artery,  have  been  perforated  by  the  same 
process  as  is  usually  limited  to  the  air-tubes. 

In  some  cases  in  which  tuberculization  has  never  advanced  far,  it 
comes  to  a  etaud-still,  and  the  tubercle  itself  undergoes  the  cretaceous 
change.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  for  it  has  come  under 
my  notice  only  in  six  out  of  eighty-eight  cases;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  lung,  in  which  it  has  come  under 
my  notice  in  the  child  only  in  one  instance.  In  five  other  instances, 
the  contents  of  the  bronchial  glands,  though  not  actually  cretaceous, 
were  very  dry  and  friable,  as  if  the  more  fluid  constituents  of  the 
tubercle  had  been  removed,  and  the  cretaceous  change  were  about  to 
commence.    This  change  has  never  come  under  my  notice  as  having 
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taken  place  in  any  gland  which  had  attained  considerable  size  ia 
consequence  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  it,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it 
■when  the  tuberculization  of  the  glands  was  general,  or  when  the  lunga 
showed  evidence  of  general,  or  of  advanced,  phthisical  disease. 

The  sijmptonis  of  phlhisis  in  early  life  resemble  in  many  respects 
those  wliicli  characterize  the  disease  in  adult  age,  while  the  points  of 
dtflerence  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  as  tiie  child  grows 
older,  until  they  cease  altogether  at  the  period  of  puberty.  During 
chihihood,  however,  even  those  coses  which  run  a  course  most  similar 
to  that  of  ordinary  phthisis  in  the  adult  are  in  general  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  b£emopiysis  at  any  stage  of  the  affection — the  ab- 
sence of  expectoration,  or  its  very  rare  occurrence — the  comparative 
slightness  of  the  cough,  and  the  rarity  of  those  colliquative  sweats 
which  so  much  e.\haust  the  grown  person.  In  many  instances  the 
child  droops,  loses  its  appetite,  and  flesh,  and  strength,  and  complains 
of  vague  pain  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  for  many  weeks  before  the 
occurrence  of  cough  excites  any  apprehension  that  the  lungs  are  the 
seat  nf  disease.  When  the  cough  does  come  on,  it  is  slight,  short, 
and  dry,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  frequency,  rather  than  by  the 
discomfort  which  it  occasions  the  child.  Its  usual  amusements  cease 
to  occupy  the  child,  who  sits  about,  listless  and  fretful,  in  the  day- 
time, while  the  skin  often  grows  hot  and  dry,  and  the  lips  become 
parched  as  night  approaches;  but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definite  in 
these  symptoms,  that  they  are  not  infrequently  supposed  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  remittent  fever,  or  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  intestines. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  strumous  dyspepsia,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  many  writers,  ia  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  child- 
hood than  in  adult  age,  and  that  its  symptoms  may  be  all  that  marks 
the  advance  of  phthisis  in  the  lungs  until  within  a  month  or  two  of 
the  patient's  death.  A  definite  commencement  can  almost  always  bo 
assigned  to  an  attack  of  remittent  fever;  and  the  great  heat  of  skin, 
the  very  rapid  pulse,  the  intense  thirst,  and  the  deliriutn  at  night 
which  attend  it  even  in  its  less  severe  forms,  are  symptoms  which,' if 
borne  in  mind,  would  prevent  our  mistaking  for  it  those  slighter  and 
more  vague  ailments  that  are  experienced  during  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis,  in  all  except  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  disease  runs 
a  very  acute  course.  The  referring  the  symptoms  of  incipient  con- 
sumption  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  is  a  mistake 
even  less  excusable:  the  natural  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  natural 
frequency  of  the  respiration — the  appetite  at  one  time  as  ravenous  as 
it  is  deficient  at  another — the  tongue  either  clean  and  moist,  or  else 
thickly  coated — the  condition  of  the  bowels,  which  ia  generally  one 
of  constipation,  and  the  marked  relief  that  almost  always  follows  the 
action  of  purgatives — are  indications  of  the  presence  of  worms  auflfi- 
ciently  characteristic  to  guard  the  attentive  observer  from  error. 

Fluctuations  take  place  in  the  child's  condition,  and  a  casual  attack 
of  bronchitis  often  seems  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  that  aggravation 
of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which  is  observed  before  long.  The 
respiration  now  becomes  habitually  quicker  than  natural,  instead  of 


merely  being  easily  accelerated,  and  ia  often  accompanied  witb  con- 
siderable wheezing;  the  cough  grows  more  frequent  and  lasts  longer, 
but  is  still  in  most  instances  unattended  by  expectoration,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  child  almost  always  swallows  those  matters 
which  the  adult  would  spit  up.  The  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  decay  of 
strength,  advance  even  more  rapidly  than  the  signs  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. Well  marked  hectic,  however,  is  infrequent ;  and  if  night  sweats 
occur,  they  are  often  limited  to  the  head  and  face.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  disease  the  mouth  often  becomesaphthous, especially  in  infants; 
but  though  diiirrbcea  sometimes  occurs,  it  does  not  often  seem  to  con- 
tribute 80  much  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  child  as  to  that  of  the  adult, 
and  that  alternation  of  diarrhcjea  and  hectic  sweats,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent iu  the  grown  person,  ia  seldom  or  never  observed  in  the  child. 
When  death  at  length  takes  place,  it  either  occurs  from  exhaustion, 
or  .succeeds  to  some  intercurrent  attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

In  those  cases  in  which  tubercle  has  been  deposited  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  bronchial  glands,  constituting  what  is  called  bmnclii'al 
pht/iisis,  the  symptoms  deviate  still  more  from  those  which  are  usually 
observed  in  the  adult.  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs  in  its  best  marked 
form  between  tlic  ages  of  two  and  six  years,  although,  as  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  tuberculization  of  the  glands  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  that  age.  Its  symptoms  in  many  instances  first  become 
distinctly  evident  after  some  severe  bronchitic  seizure,  which  either 
accompanied  measles  or  came  on  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
In  other  cases,  although  the  commencement  of  the  aflection  is  not 
clearly  traceable  to  a  single  attack  of  severe  bronchitis,  yet  the  patients 
in  whom  it  occurs  had  in  all  probability  been  subject  to  frequent 
returns  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  which,  though  not  alarming  in  their 
symptoms,  yet  left  behind  them  a  cough  that  never  entirely  subsided. 
By  degrees  this  cough  becomes  severer;  it  returns  in  paroxysms  not 
unlike  those  of  pertussis;  It  sometimes  induces  efforts  to  vomit,  and 
can  scarcely  be  di.stinguished  from  the  cough  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
hooping-cough.  The  respiration  grows  habitually  oppressed  and 
wheezing,  the  face  becomes  puffed  and  swollen,  the  veins  of  the  neck 
distended,  just  as  in  patients  with  heart  disease,  and  the  superficial 
vessels  of  the  thorax  become  enlarged,  just  as  those  of  the  abdomen 
do  in  cases  of  ascites,  or  of  mesenteric  disease. 

The  great  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  form 
of  phthisis.  Attacks  of  bronchitis  sometimes  come  on,  duriug  which 
the  respiration  becomes  painfully  accelerated  and  oppressed,  &nti  the 
paroxysmal  cough  ia  merged  for  a  lime  in  a  constant  hacking,  or  in 
suppressed  attempts  at  coughing.  These  bronchitic  symptoms,  which 
often  seemed  to  threaten  life,  and  which  sometimes  actually  destroy 
it,  clear  up  by  degrees  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  bat  leave  the  child 
witb  a  severer  cough  and  a  more  hurried  respiration  than  before, 
while  it  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  not  infrequently  sweats  a  good  deal 
about  the  head  and  upper  |)art  of  the  trunk.  Accommodation  of  pos- 
ture, too,  in  many  in.siances  becomes  neces3ary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
little  patient,  who  perhaps  can  breathe  only  when  supported  in  its 
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mother's  lap,  or  when  much  propped  up  in  bed.     It  is  seldono,  vf[ 
the  disease  has  reached  tliia  degree  of  severity,  that  there  is  not  all 
so  large  a  measure  of  tuberculous  afifection  of  the  lungs  and  otbfl 
viscera  as  to  render  recovery  quite  hopeless,  and  the  cbaracterii 
signs  of  bronchial  phthisis  become  lost  by  degrees  in  those  of  ordina 
consumption.     Sometimes,  however,  a  long  pause  takes  place  in 
progress  of  the  disease,  even  though  thus  far  advanced;  the  cou£ 
which  had  acquired  fresh  intensity,  gradually  abates — the  respiralic 
is  no  longer  habitually  wheezing — the  patient  can  repose  in  any  atl 
tude — the  flesh  lost  is  regained — and  were  it  not  that  cough  still 
tinues,  though  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  that  the  breathing  is  mol 
hurried  than  natural,  aud  that  auscultation  contributes  still  further 
undeceive  us — we  might  fancy  that  all  ground  for  anxiety  was  passii 
away,  and  that  the  child  was  ou  the  high  road  towards  recovery, 
some  cases,  too,  in  which  symptoms  such  as  have  been  descriljcd 
observed,  recovery  does  eventually  take  place.     It  is  seldom  possil 
to  say  in  any  case  by  what  means  this  recovery  is  brought  about 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  tubercular  matter  makes  its  way  into 
'air-tubes,  and  is  got  rid  of  by  expectoration.     Once  I  observed  tt 
disappearaoce  of  most  well-marked  general  signs  of  consumption,  y 
the  case  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  during  the  copious  expectoration 
tenacious  mucus,  in  which  were  small  quantities  of  u  substance  HI 
"broken-down  cheese,  or  grains  of  boiled  rice,  and  which  allernal 
with  an  expectoration  of  thick,  puriform  matter,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  blood.     Id  tbe  case  of  this  child  an  attack  of  measles,  while  in 
her  seventh  year,  had  been  succeeded    by  cough,  the  formation  o^i 
abscesses  in  her  neck,  and  a  frequent  puriform,  and  sanguineous  di|^H 
charge  from  her  nose.     These  abscesses  had  not  been  long  healot^^ 
when  her   mother's  alarm   was  excited  by  her  expectorating  blood 
mixed  with  the  phlegm  which  she  brought  up  when  coughing.    Though 
not  much  emaciated,  the  child  looked  unhealthy ;  her  pulse  was  very 
feeble,  and  there  were  many  small  petechia)  ou  her  extremities.     The 
lungs,  however,  were  tolerably  free  from  disease  ;  for  nothing  more 
was  heard  during  auscultation  than  a  good  deal  of  rhonchus  mixed 
with  some  moist  sounds,  which  were  moat  evident  at  the  upper  P&i^H 
of  the  chest.     Expectoration  such  as  I  have  described  continued  f<^^| 
nearly  three  months,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the  child  by  degree 
lost  her  cough,  and  gained  strengtli  under  the  use  of  steel  and  other 
tonics.    Two  years  afterwards  no  auscultatory  signs  of  disease  were 
perceptible,  except  a  little  creaking  under  both  clavicles;  and  at  tbe 
end  of  five  years  even  this  had  disappeared. 

The  fatal  termination  of  bronchial  phthisis  usually  takes  place 
consequence  of  the  lungs  becoming  seriously  involved  in  the  tubercH 
lar  disease,  though  life  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  off  by  hsemoptysi 
owing  to  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  thora 
by  a  tubcrculated  bronchial  gland.     It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  only  means  by  which  fatal  hemorrhage  is  pro- 
duced, for  it  takes  place  in  other  instances  in  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  the  adult.     Six  crises  of  fatal  hajtnoptysis  hay 
come  under  my  notice  in  childreo;  but  in  four  no  examioution  wi 
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made  after  death.  In  the  fifth  case,  which  was  that  of  a  boy  between 
five  and  six  years  old,  who  died  at  the  end  of  nine  months'  illness, 
blood  pouring  in  abundance  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  the  amount  of 
disease,  both  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands,  was  very  considerable; 
but  no  large  vessel  had  been  perforated,  and  it  was  not  possible  satis- 
factorily to  determine  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  the  sixth 
case,  that  of  a  little  boy  five  years  old,  in  whom  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia had  supervened  upon  previous  signs  of  phthisis,  the  source  of 
the  bleeding  in  the  single  and  fatal  attack  of  haemoptysis  which  took 
place  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  recovering,  likewise  eluded  the  most 
careful  anatomical  investigation. 

A  very  considerable  degree  of  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial 
glands  is  by  no  means  uncommon  even  in  very  early  infancy;  but  it 
then  generally  forma  only  a  part  of  such  extensive  tubercular  disease, 
that  its  special  symptoms  are  lost  in  those  of  the  general  malady.  In 
such  cases,  too,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  signs  of  thoracic  disease 
are  almost  entirely  merged  in  those  of  generally  defective  nutrition. 
The  existence  even  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  lung  may  be  announced 
in  early  infancy  by  nothing  more  serious  than  some  acceleration  of 
the  breathing  and  an  occasional  short  cough;  while  the  frequent 
vomiting — the  irregular,  often  relaxed,  condition  of  the  bowels — the 
unhealthy  evacuations — the  red  tongue,  and  the  aphthous  state  of  the 
mouth — may  direct  the  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Many  points  still  remain  for  our  investigation,  but  we  must  post- 
pone their  consideration,  and  the  study  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  to  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 


Puxmsis,  continued. — Peculiaritiea  of  Its  auscultatory  eigns  in  early  life — some  of  less 
Talae  than  iu  the  adult — intluenco  of  tubert^uloas  bronchial  glauds  in  exagge- 
rating the  signs  of  disease  of  the  lung — difficalty  in  appreciating  sotQS  algna 
which  are  well  mnrkod  in  the  adult — sign  peculiar  lo  earlj  life. 

Different  fomis  of  phthisis — acute  phthi.sis ;  illustrative  case — tul)erouloua  pneumonia 
— bronchJtia  grafted  on  phthlBis  may  lead  to  an  over-ealiniate  of  llie  tuberculous 
disease. 

I>nration  of  phthisis ;  its  course  aometimea  Tery  acute,  at  others  extremely  chronic- 
cases  in  illuHtration. — Modea  of  death  in  phthisis — head  symptoms  aometimea 
precede  death,  independent  of  oorebral  disease. 

Prophylaxis,  and  treatment  of  phthisis. 

It  would  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of  your  time  to  enter  into  a 
minute  description  of  all  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  sounds 
to  which  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  of  children  may  give 
occasion :  our  time  will  be  better  spent  than  in  such  detail,  if  we 
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direct  our  attention  to  those  respects  in  which  the  ati^cultalory  signs  of 
phthisis  in  childliood  differ  from  those  which  betoken  its  existence  ia 
the  adult,  or  in  which  the  same  aascuUalory  phenomena  require  a 
different  interpretation  at  the  one  period  of  life,  from  that  which  is 
justly  applied  to  thorn  at  the  other. 

The  grand  difference,  indeed,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  latter  rather 
than  in  the  former  of  these  respects.  Tubercle,  at  whatever  age  it  is 
developed  in  the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  much  the  same  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena; but  many  of  those  modifications  of  the  respiratory  suund 
which  would  warrant  us  in  pronouncing  positively  that  phthisis  existed 
in  the  adult,  cannot  be  relied  on  with  the  same  certainty  in  the  child: 
still  less  can  they  be  regarded  as  proving  the  existence  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  disease  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  It  may  be  stated, 
then,  that — 

1st.  Many  of  the  auscultatory  signs  of  phthisis  deserve  less  reliance,  or  have 
a  Uss  grave  import,  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  of  the 
grown  person  ia  furnished  by  that  peculiar  modification  of  the  respi- 
ratory sound,  to  which  the  name  of  coarse  breathing  has  been  applied; 
and  this  acquires  still  greater  importance,  when  associated,  as  it  often 
is,  with  dry  rhonchus  and  creaking  sounds.  Much  of  tlie  value  of 
this  sign  depends  on  its  being  limited  to  the  infra-clavicular  regions, 
or,  at  least,  on  its  being  heard  there  with  much  greater  distinctness 
than  elsewhere.  Since,  however,  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs 
of  children  is  more  uniform,  and  more  generally  diffused  than  in  the 
adult,  the  additional  value  which  the  localization  of  these  signs  fur- 
nishes is  lost;  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
bronchial  irritation  that  they  betoken  is  induced  by  the  presence  of 
tubercle  in  the  lungs,  or  by  some  other  cause. 

Prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  in- 
terrupted respiration — the  T'spiration  saccadee  of  French  authors — 
which  are  two  of  the  earliest  anil  most  important  indications  of  phthisis 
in  the  grown  person,  are,  on  the  whole,  of  less  value  in  the  child. 
Their  occurrence,  indeed,  should  always  excite  suspicion  as  to  the 
existence  of  phthisis,  but  they  are  not  infrequently  very  well  marked 
in  cases  where  but  slight  disorder  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  present; 
and  where  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  child,  and  its  subsequent  sound 
health,  prove  that  tubercular  disease  either  was  altogether  absent,  or 
at  any  rate  was  extremely  slight. 

The  exaggeration  of  these  two  signs  is  probably,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  a  cause  which  adds  greatly  to  the  intensity  of  some  other  of 
those  auscultatory  phenomena  that  usually  betoken  far  advanced 
phthisis.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  were,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands,  when  enlarged  by  the 
deposit  of  tubercle,  and  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  which  they  do  not  touch  in  the  healthy  .state,  conduet  to 
the  ear  of  the  auscultalor  sounds  that  in  other  circumstances  are  ina- 
perceptible.  The  air  passing  through  the  larger  bronchi  is  now  beard, 
on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  in  the  supra- 
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Bcapular,  and  less  often  in  the  infra-clavicular  region,  and  can  scarcely 
he  distinguished  from  bronchial  breathing  produced  by  solidification 
jof  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself.     The  sounda  which  are  caused  by  the 

Sresence  of  mucus  in  the  larger  air-tubea  are  in  the  same  way  con- 
ucied  to  the  ear  in  other  situations  than  those — such  as  the  root  of 
ihe  lung,  where  alone  they  would  be  heard  if  the  glands  were  not 
jenlarged.  The  auscultator  may  thus  be  betrnyed  into  the  error  of 
upposing  that  hopeless  phthisis  exists,  in  cases  where  yet  the  amount 
f  disease  in  the  lungs  is  but  small,  and  where  life  rnay  be  prolonged 
or  many  years.  Morbid  sounds,  too,  produced  io  one  lung,  may  thus 
e  conducted  to  the  wall  of  the  chest  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
extent  of  disease  may,  in  consequence,  be  overrated;  or  the  sounds 
iwhich,  when  perceived  in  the  Iront  of  the  chest,  may  arise  from  real 
disease  in  that  situation,  being  transmitted  to  the  back  through  the 
imedium  of  the  glands,  may  thus  give  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  far 
jinore  serious  mischief  exists  than  is  really  tlie  case.  The  means  of 
kvoiding  error  from  this  cause  consist  in  the  careful  comparison  of  the 
tesulta  of  auscultation  with  those  of  percussion,  and  of  ihnsc  of  aus- 
cultation on  one  day  with  those  which  it  yields  a  (ew  days  afterwards, 
^f  the  sounds  proceed  from  solidification  of  the  tung,  or  from  cavities 
in  its  substance,  the  results  of  auscultation  will  be  as  invariable  as 
ilhose  of  percussion;  but  if  they  be  merely  sounds  transmitted  from 
\be  larger  air-tubes,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  much  on  diflierent 
loccasions;  while  the  dulness  on  percussion  in  cerluin  parts  will  con- 
linue  unchanged,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  the  presence  of  the 
^enlarged  glands.    This  variability  in  the  results  of  auscultation  is  one 

£f  the  most  important  indications  of  bronchial  phthisis.  It  depends 
ot  merely  on  the  accidental  variations  in  the  sounds  produced  in  the 
larger  air-tubes,  but  also  on  the  changes  which  the  varying  degree  of 
^compression  of  the  bronchi,  produced  by  the  increase  or  diminulioa 
[in  the  size  of  the  glands,  may  occasion,  and  on  the  variations  in  the 
irritation  of  the  air  tubes  which  this  pressure  produces.  The  risk  in 
cases  of  bronchial  phthisis  is  not  so  much  that  of  forming  an  altogether 
erroneous  diagnosis,  as  of  expressing  a  prognosis  far  more  unfavor- 
able than  the  nature  of  the  cnse  actually  justifies.  In  cases  where  a 
considerable  measure  of  bronchitis  is  associated  with  tuberculization 
of  the  glands,  we  are  especially  likely  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  can 
avoid  it  only  by  much  caution,  and  by  frequently  repeated  ausculta- 
tion. 

There  are  differences  of  another  kind,  however,  between  the  re- 
sults of  auscultation  in  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  young  and  old,  and 
which  depend^ 

On  the  absmc*,  or  difflctiU  appreciation^  of  some  auscultatory  phe- 
nomena in  the  child,  to  which  much  value  is  attached  in  the  case  of  the 
adult— 

To  this  head  belong  the  differences  resulting  from  the  loss  in  the 

j  child  of  almost  all  that  information  which,  in  ohler  persons,  is  af- 

I  forded  by  the   different  modifications  of  (\\e  vocal  resonance.     The 

ehrill  voice  of  the  child,  the  small  power  of  modulating  it  that  is 
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possessed  in  early  life,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
patient  to  utter  a  few  sentences,  or  even  a  few  words,  in  the  same  key, 
even  when  fear  does  not  reduce  the  voice  to  a  mere  whisper,  take 
away  almost  all  value  from  the  modifications  of  the  voice-sound  in 
young  subjects. 

The  extreme  excitability  of  children  tends,  as  it  does  also  in  the 
female  subject,  to  reduce  very  low  the  value  of  mere  inequality  of 
breathing  between  the  two  lungs;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occnf' 
rence  for  the  luDg  which  on  one  day  seemed  to  admit  but  little  air, 
to  yield  the  bounds  of  well-marked  puerile  respiration  on  the  next  day, 
and  for  the  feeble  respiration  to  have  changed  sides.  Before,  there- 
fore, any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  feebleness  of  the  respira- 
tion in  either  lung,  its  situation,  degree,  and  extent  must  be  confirmed 
by  repeated  observation. 

The  finer  variations  in  the  sonoriety  of  the  chest  are  not  so  easily 
distinguished  in  childhood  as  in  more  advanced  age.  The  main  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be  furnished  by  the  extreme  resonance  of  the  chest 
in  early  childhood,  which  will  admit,  of  very  considerable  reduction 
before  percussion  elicits  a  sound  that  the  ear  would  recognize  aaat 
all  dull.  Extremely  gentle  percussion  is  much  more  likely  to  bring 
out  the  more  delicate  variations  of  sound  than  those  smart  taps  of 
the  chest,  which,  in  the  grown  person,  will  often  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently  well. 

A  last  source  of  difference  may  be  mentioned  as  arising — 

3c?.  From  the  occurrence  of  some  physical  signs  peculiar  to  the  form  which 
phthisis  assumes  in  early  life. 

The  only  sign  that  comes  with  propriety  into  this  category,  is  that 
dulness  between  the  scapulae  which  is  not  infrequently  produced  by 
the  presence  of  tuberculous  glands,  and  which,  when  it  coexists  with 
tolerable  resonance  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  and  moderately 
good  respiration  in  these  situations,  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomo- 
nic of  bronchial  phthisis.  The  absence  of  dulness  in  this  situation, 
however,  does  not  of  itself  warrant  the  inference  that  the  glands  are 
free  from  disease,  but  merely  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  any  very 
considerable  degree  of  enlargement- 
It  may  perhaps  be  useful,  before  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  some 
other  peculiarities  of  phthisis  in  childhood,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  disease  in  early  life.  The  chief  of  these 
are — 

1st.  The  frequent  latency  of  the  thoracic  symptoms  during  its  early 
stages. 

2d,  The  almost  invariable  absence  of  htemoptysis  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  its  comparatively  rare  occurrence  during  its 
subsequent  progress. 

3d.  The  partial  or  complete  absence  of  expectoration. 

4th.  The  rarity  of  profuse  general  sweats;  and  the  ill-marked 
character  of  the  hectic  symptoms. 

6th.  Tho  frequency  with  which  death  takes  place  from  intercurrent 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
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Bronchial  phlhisis  is  characterized  bj — 

Ist.  The  frequent  development  of  its  symptoms  out  of  one  or  more 
attacks  of  bronchitis. 

2d.  The  peculiar  paroxysmal  cough  which  attends  it,  resembling 
thai  of  incipient  pertussis. 

3d.  The  great  and  frequent  fiactuations  in  the  patient's  condition, 
and  the  occasional,  apparently  causeless  aggravatioQ,  both  of  the 
cough  and  dyspnoea. 

In  very  early  infancy,  phthi.sis  is  remarkable  for  the  vqtj  frequent 
latency  of  the  chest  symptoms,  which,  through  its  entire  course,  are 
often  entirely  merged  in  the  signs  of  iunpaired  nutrition. 

The  most  important  peculiarities  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena  of 
consumption  in  the  child  are — 

lat.  The  smaller  value  of  coarse  respiration,  prolonged  expiration, 
interrupted  breathing,  owing  to  their  genend  diffusion  over  the 
iest,  and  to  their  occasional  existence  independent  of  phthisis. 
2d.  The  apparent,  and  to  some  extent  the  real,  exaggeration  of  the 
si^s  both  of  early  and  of  far-advanced  disease  of  the  lungs,  in  soma 
cases  of  bronchial  plithisis. 

3d.  The  loss  of  that  information  which  the  phenomena  of  the  voice 
furnish  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 

4th.  The  small  value  of  inequality  of  breathing  in  the  two  lungs. 
5th.  The  dilBculty  of  detecting  minute  variations  in  the  sonoriety 
of  the  chest ;  and 

6th.  The  existence  of  dulness  in  the  intercapsular  region,  together 
with  moderate  resonance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cheat,  and  tolerably 
good  respiration  there,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  en- 
larged bronchial  glands. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  phthisis  in  childhood  ;  but  devialions  a-e  occasionally 
met  with /rom  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease,  with  which  it  behooves 
OS  to  make  ourselves  acquainted.  Phthisis  occasionnlhj  runs  a  course 
90  extremely  rapid  that  many  of  its  most  characteristic  symptoms  have 
not  time  to  manifest  themselves.  In  such  cases  we  are  exposed  to 
considerable  risk  of  error,  for  the  history  of  the  patient's  indisposition 
goes  back  only  to  a  few  weeks  or  days;  the  evidence  of  impaired  nu- 
trition is  almost  or  altogether  wanting,  and  the  symptoms  appear  to  be 
those  of  an  acute  malady  coming  on  suddenly,  rather  than  those  of  a 
«lo\v  and  wasting  disease. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  notice  some  years 
ago,  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  nine  months  old,  who  was  fat  and 
Tuddy,  and  had  always  had  perfectly  good  health  until  the  10th  of 
April.  On  that  day  he  was  taken  with  symptoms  which  his  mother 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  bad  cold.  Ou  account  of  this  he  was  kept 
in  the  house,  and  various  domestic  remedies  were  employed,  though 
vitliout  any  improvement,  and  on  April  24th  he  came  under  my 
notice.  There  did  not  then  appear  to  be  any  urgent  symptom,  though 
child  seemed  much  oppressed  at  the  chest.  The  case  appeared  to 
one  of  rather  severe  catarrh,  occurring  during  the  period  of  den- 
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tition.     The  gums  were  lanced,  and  a  mixture  containing  the  vinum 
ipecacuanhae  was  ordered,  to  which,  finding  the  syraptoma  did  not 
abate,  sniall  doses  of  antitnonial  wine  were  added  on  the  *27lh.    On 
the  30th  I  was  informed  that  the  child  waa  much  worse,  that  his  dys- 
pnoea was  greatly  increased,  and  that  his  hands  and  feet  had  been 
swollen  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.     I  found  the  little  boy  breathing 
fifty  times  in  the  minute,  with  great  oppression  at  the  chest,  the  fjice 
much  flushed,  the  skin   dry,  the  trunk  hot,  the  limbs  cool,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  much  swollen.     Auscultation  delected  generally  dif- 
fused small  crepitation  through  both  lungs,  with  indistinct  bronchial 
breathing  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  side.     Three  hours 
after  this  visit,  the  child  died  without  a  struggle,  on  being  lifted  out 
of  bed  for  his  mother  to  apply  some  leeches  to  his  chest.     On  exami- 
ning the  body  after  death,  a  very  thick  layer  of  fat  was  found  every- 
where beneath  the  integuments.     The  lungs  presented  an  extreme 
degree  of  tubercular  degenerationj  and  many  of  the  bronchial  glands 
•were  enlarged  by  the  morbid   deposit  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
None  of  the  tubercle  in  the  lungs  was  softened,  but  it  existed  both  in 
the  form  of  yellow  miliary  tubercle,  of  tuhercular  infiltration,  and  of 
masses  of  crude  tubercle,  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  many  sepa- 
rate deposits.     The  pulmonary  substance  in  the  intervaliJ  between  the 
tubercular  deposits  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  in  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  and  in  many  parts  bordering  on  the  second  stage,  and 
there  was  very  considerable  injectiivn  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     The 
various  abdominal  viscera  contained  tubercle,  but  it  was  not  far  ad- 
vancetl  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

This  case  represents  a  class  in  which  there  is  much  hazard  of  form- 
ing an  erroneous  diagnosis.  It  shows  the  possibility  of  tubercular 
deposit  taking  place  to  a  very  great  extent  without  at  all  interfering 
with  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  without  giving  rise  to  any 
Bymitiora  so  serious  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  very  careful  and 
aftcciionate  mother.  It  illustrates  also  the  mode  in  which  the  fatal 
termination  of  many  cases  of  phthisis  in  children  id  brought  about, 
and  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing 
between  (uhercuhi/.s  ptieumom'a^  and  pneumonia  which  occurs  uncom* 
plicated  with  phthisical  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumonia  often  complicates  plithisis  in  early  life,  in  circumstances 
where  no  diagnostic  difficulty  occurs;  but  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  detect  the  consumptive  element  in  cases  which  to  the  superficial 
observer  present  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  The  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  lungs  may  be  suspected  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
degree  of  oppression  of  the  chest  has,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  illness,  been  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
catarrlial  or  bronchitic  symptoms  with  which  the  disease  set  in,  A 
further  evidence  of  its  nature  is  afforded,  if  the  skin,  though  very  dry, 
present  a  less  consideralile  or  a  less  pungent  heat  than  attends  sira 
pneumonia,  while  the  pulse  from  the  very  outset  is  less  develo 
Suspicion  would  be  strengthened  if  the  fre(|uency  of  respiration 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  mischief  disclosed  by  ausculiutio 
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and  especially  if  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing,  though  so  great  that  it 
woul(i  excite  the  most  serious  alarm  if  the  case  were  one  of  pneumo- 
nia, should  yet  continue  the  same  for  days  together  without  marked 
deterioration  in  the  patient's  condition.  Auscultation  also  would 
throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  sounds  detected  in 
the  chest  would  be  the  suberepitant  and  mucous  ralea,  rather  than  the 
Bmall  crepitation  of  pneumonia;  while,  though  the  smaller  sounds 
would  be  discovered  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  greatest  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  would  generally  be  detected  at  the  upper  part,  and 
bronchial  breathing  would  very  likely  be  perceived  more  or  less  dia- 
tincily  in  the  same  situation. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  those  cases  in  which  inflammation 
supervenes  in  a  lung  already  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  from 
others  in  which  the  organ  had  been  previously  healthy,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  cases  of  the  severest  kind,  in  which  life  is  imme- 
diately threatened.  In  every  instance  of  pneumonia  in  early  life,  both 
your  prognosis  and  your  treatment  would  be  greatly  modified  if  there 
were  good  ground  for  believing  that  tubercular  disease  had  for  some 
time  previously  affected  the  hings.  Uence  follows  the  necessity  for 
that  very  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  health  of  the  patient,  and 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid 
at  the  commencement  of  this  course  of  lectures.  If  you  learned  that 
several  children  in  the  family  had  already  died  of  phthisis  or  of  some 
other  affection — such  as  acute  hydrocephalus,  which  you  knew  to  be 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  same  complication  existing  in  the  patient  under  your 
care  would  at  once  occur  to  you.  This  complication  would  be  ren- 
dered highly  probable,  if  you  were  to  ascertain  that  the  child  had  been 
particularly  liable  to  catch  cold,  or  had  for  some  months  been  seldom 
free  from  cough  for  many  days  together,  or  had  suffered  from  cough 
every  winter,  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  already  experienced  two 
or  three  attacks  similar  to  that  you  are  called  on  to  treat,  and  which, 
though  severe,  had  yet  subsided  by  degrees,  without  the  employment 
of  very  active  measures.  The  probability  would  be  raised  almost  to 
certainty  if  there  existed  that  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
general  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  or  between  the  results  of  aus- 
cultation and  percussion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made; 
or  if  the  history  of  the  present  illness  went  back  to  a  period  anterior 
to  that  which  you  would  be  disposed  to  assign  to  it,  if  the  affection 
hoil  been  simple  pneumonia. 

The  case  of  tuberculous  pneumonia  you  would  deplete  more  spar- 
ingly,  and  would  subject  to  less  rigorous  antiphlogistic  measures,  than 
that  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Bearing  in  mind  the  influ- 
ence of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  in  rendering  parts  of  the  chest  dull 
on  percussion,  and  in  exaggerating  in  some  respects  the  morbid  sounds, 
you  would  not  over-estimate  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  inflammatory 
mischief.  At  the  same  time  you  would  not  allow  even  a  considerable 
measure  of  improvement  to  lead  you  to  speak  too  decidedly  of  the 
•ultimate  recovery  of  your  patient ;  since  you  would  not  forget  that, 
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if  inflammation  do  not  originate  tuberculous  disease,  it  may  yet  com- 
municate  increased  activity  to  its  progress. 

The  overlooking  the  more  serious  malady,  owing  to  its  symptoms 
being  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  the  other  more  curable  affec- 
tion, is  not  the  only  error  to  which  you  are  exposed  in  cases  of  infan- 
tile phthisis.  The  degree  of  n-ritatmi  of  Ihe  bronchi  that  exists  in 
different  instances,  varies  exceedingly;  sometimes  it  is  so  consider- 
able that  when  the  child  is  placed  under  your  care,  its  respiration  is 
wheezing,  difficult,  and  very  hurried,  its  cough  violent  and  exhauat*,  J 
ing ;  while  such  is  the  general  anxiety  of  the  countenance,  and  S^M 
great  is  the  depres-sion  of  the  vital  powers,  that  the  struggle  seems  aa'  1 
if  it  could  not  be  long  protracted.  Percussion  detects  dulness  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest;  the  bronchi  are  so  laden  with  phlegm  that 
air  scarcely  penetrates  beyond  the  larger  tubes,  and  mucous  rule  is 
heard  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lungs,  while  at  their  upper  part  it 
is  80  large  as  to  amount  almost  to  gurgling.  You  regard  the  case  as 
one  of  far  advanced  phthisis,  and  suppose  that  softened  tubercle  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  both  lungs,  and  that  cavities  exist  at 
their  apex.  You  form  the  most  gloomy  prognosis,  and  entertain,  very 
probably  express  the  conviction,  that  a  few  weeks  at  furthest  will  be 
the  period  of  your  patient's  life.  By  degrees,  however,  the  moat 
urgent  symptoms  subside,  and  some  signs  of  returning  health  appear; 
the  respiration  grows  slower  and  more  tranquil,  the  cough  abates, 
perhaps  ulmoat  ceases.  The  signs  of  a  cavity  grow  less  and  less  dis- 
tinct, in  proportion  as  the  secretion  in  the  bronchi  diminishes;  and 
after  some  months,  while  the  patient's  general  condition  deviates  but 
little  from  a  state  of  health,  a  little  dulness  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  chest,  unequal  breathing,  prolonged  expiration,  or  morbid 
sounds  equally  slight,  are  the  only  auscultatory  evidence  that  the 
most  careful  examination  can  discover  of  pulmonary  disease. 

"Non-professional  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  tiie  mistake  in  cases  of 
this  kind  to  have  been  greater  than  it  really  was.  The  error  is  one 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  malady  rather  than  as  to  its  kind.  In  cases 
that  present  these  symptoms,  phthisis  has  in  reality  existed,  but  the 
chief  tubercular  deposit  has  probably  been  seated  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  their  enlargement  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  dulness  on 
percui?sion,  and  exaggerated  the  morbid  sounds  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest.  From  some  accidental  cause,  such  as  cold  or  damp,  or  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  sympathizing  with  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  or  from  inappropriate  treatment,  which  aggra- 
vated the  evil  it  should  have  relieved,  or  even  without  any  cause  that 
we  can  assign,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  air-tubes  were  in  a  state 
of  great  irritation.  The  due  regulation  of  temperature,  generally  ap- 
propriate treatment,  and  nature's  own  healing  power,  improved  the 
general  health  and  diminished  the  irritability  of  ihe  bronchi;  while 
very  probably  the  diseased  glands  emptied  themselves,  at  least  in 
part,  into  the  atr-tubes,  and  the  tubercle  was  thus  eliminated  from  the 
system.  You  should,  therefore,  always  express  your  opinion  very 
guardedly  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  a  child  suffering  from 
phthisis,  until  you  have  confirmed  the  results  of  auscultation  by  its 
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frequent  repetition,  and  till  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining how  large  a  portion  of  the  physical  signs  is  due  to  the  morbid 
deposit,  and  how  much  to  that  irritation  of  the  bronchi  which  you 
may  fairly  hope  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remove. 

The  average  duration  of  phthisis  in  childhood  is  estimated  by  MM. 
RiUiet  and  Barthez  at  from  three  to  seven  months,  though,  as  they 
justly  observe,  its  extreme  limits  vary  from  two  months  in  unusually 
rapid  cases,  to  two  years  and  upwards  in  other  instances,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  protracted.  It  is  my  impression,  indeed, 
that  the  ordinary  duration  of  phthisis  in  childhood  is  less  brief  than 
the  observations  of  these  gentlemen,  made  among  the  children  in  the 
Hopital  des  Enfans  at  PariSj  have  led  them  to  believe ;  though  the 
number  of  observations  on  which  this  impression  rests  is  too  limited 
to  warrant  my  asserting  it  as  a  positive  fact.  Some  cases,  however, 
have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  course  of  phthisis  has  been 
extremely  rapid,  and  others  in  which  the  disease  has  continued  for 
two,  three,  four,  and  nearly  6ve  years,  before  it  terminated  fatally. 

That  form  of  acute  phthisis  in  which  the  patient  dies  as  the  result  of 
the  constitutional  malady  rather  than  of  local  mischief  going  on  in 
some  one  organ,  is  much  oftener  met  with  as  a  sequela  of  some  other 
disease,  such  as  measles,  hooping-cough,  or  typhoid  fever,  than  as  an 
idiopathic  affection.  It  follows  sometimes  on  the  decline  of  one  or 
other  of  those  disorders,  and  develops  itself  out  of  the  convalescence 
from  it,  the  fever  not  entirely  subsiding,  the  appetite  not  returning, 
the  strength  not  being  regained,  but  the  amendment  which  yesterday 
seemed  to  promise,  being  belied  by  the  deterioration  of  to-day;  and 
in  such  circumstances,  a  month  or  five  weeks  will  soraetinies  bring 
the  child  to  the  grave,  all  its  functions  suffering  so  equally,  that  we 
feel  at  a  loss  as  to  the  one  to  which  we  should  endeavor  chiefly  to 
minister. 

But  though  less  frequent,  the  cases  are  of  greater  moment,  because 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  misinterpreted,  in  which  this  acute  tuber- 
culosis develops  itself  out  of  a  condition  of  previous  health,  though 
that  health  is  oftener  valetudinarianism  than  vigor.  Causelessly,  the 
child  loses  flesh,  and  strength,  and  appetite,  and  cheerfulness;  it  frets 
about  everything,  but  says  it  has  no  pain,  that  it  ails  nothing;  nor  is 
anything  observable  save  that  the  pulse  is  habitually  quicker,  and  the 
skin  habitually  hotter  than  natural.  The  nights  are  restless,  though 
the  child  often  wants  to  lie  down  in  the  daytime,  and  sometimes 
delirium  comes  on  towards  bedtime:  while  when  awake  there  is  a 
remarkable  degree  of  nervousness,  the  manner  is  frightened,  almost 
hysterical.  Often  this  condition  gradually  passes  away  as  symptoms 
of  hydrocephalus  come  on,  and  the  case  loses  its  peculiarities  as  its 
hopeless  nature  becomes  apparent;  tboagh  not  infrequently,  if  we  exa- 
mine the  body  after  death,  we  may  be  surprised  at  finding  the  evidence 
of  cerebral  disease  slighter  than  we  had  expected,  and  a  little  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  a  little  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  a  few  granula- 
tions at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may  be  all  the  alterations  discoverable. 
In  other  instances  the  symptoms  put  on  more  and  more  the  character 
oF  fever;  the  delirium  becomes  more  frequent,  and  at  last  constant; 
25 
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the  prostration  extreme,  the  tongue  dry  and  tremulous,  the   teei 
covered  with  sordes,  and  the  abdomen  full,  tender,  tympanitic,  so  tha 
the  distinction  between  the  case  and  one  of  typhoid  fever  ia  almost 
hnpoaaible;  and,  indeed,  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  and  the 
longer  duration  of  the  ailment,  constitute  almost  the  only  means  bj 
which  we  can  discriminate  between  them.     This  course  of  phthiai 
too,  is  not  limited  to  any  age,  but  may  even  be  observed  in  infac 
at  the  breast ;  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  typhoid  fever  at  so  early 
age,  would  in  them  still  further  raise  the  presumption  that  the  aymp^ 
toms  were  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  tubercle. 

So  little  notice  hris  been  taken  of  the  chronic  form  of  phthisis 
children,  that  it  might  be  well  to  relate  a  few  examples  of  it. 
March,  1842,  I  saw  ii  little  girl,  six  years  old,  whose  father  had  died 
of  phthisis,  and  who  bad  had  a  cough  ever  since  she  suffered  from 
measles  two  and  a  half  years  before,  Iler  mother's  anxiety  had  been 
excited  by  the  increase  of  this  cough,  and  by  the  child's  losing  flesh 
during  the  few  weeks  previous  to  her  coming  to  me.  Auscultation  at 
this  time  discovered  that  air  entered  the  lung  in  the  left  infra-clavic 
lar  region  more  scantily  than  in  the  right,  and  that  the  respiration 
coarse,  and  attended  with  muah  creaking  at  the  upper  part  of  boll 
lungs.  In  May,  the  general  symptoms  were  much  improved,  and  tl 
creaking  sounds  were  no  longer  heard.  For  many  moDihs  the  chil 
continued  to  appear  tolerably  well,  though  her  cough  never  ceaa 
entirely  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1844:  her  health  cot 
pletely  failed.  Examination  of  the  chest  in  the  beginning  of  Decec 
ber  elicited  great  deficiency  of  resonance  at  the  upper  part  of  the  U 
lung,  both  in  front  and  behind.  Bronchial  breathing,  intermixed 
with  large  mucus  r41c,  was  heard  in  the  left  supra-scapula  region,  and 
abundant  moist  sounds  pervaded  the  lung  posteriorly.  In  the  left 
infra-clavicular  and  mammary  regions  tho  respiration  was  very  defi- 
cient, and  accompanied  with  distant  moist  sounds.  Extreme  coarse- 
ness of  the  respiration  was  the  only  morbid  sound  heard  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung,  and  the  breathing  on  that  side  was  puerile  in 
other  parts.  Jn  January,  1845,  the  child  had  slight  haemoptysis,  which 
recurred  occasionally  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  until  her 
death,  but  was  not  profuse  at  any  time.  In  September,  1845,  reso- 
nance was  slightly  impaired  under  the  right  clavicle;  and  also  in  a 
greater  degree  posteriorly,  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  There 
was  absolute  dulness  of  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  nipple  in  front,  and 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  behind.  There  was  no  natural  breathing  in 
the  left  lung,  but  the  respiration  was  bronchial,  and  accompanied  with 
large  mucous  raleaa  low  as  the  nipple ;  the  rale  being  smaller,  and  the 
admission  of  air  scanty,  below  that  point.  About  the  left  scapula 
there  were  cavernous  sounds  and  distinct  gurgling;  smaller  moist 
Bounds  lower  down.  In  the  right  lung  the  respiration  was  puerile  in 
front,  except  quite  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  breathing  was  coarse, 
and  attended  with  mucous  rale ;  and  posteriorly  the  same  characters 
were  still  more  marked. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  detail  the  results  of  the  subsequent  exa- 
minations of  the  chest,  which  showed  that  disease  advanced  slowlj 
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in  the  right  lung,  though  there  was  at  no  time  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  cavity  there.  The  child's  condition  fluctuated ;  sometimes  she 
seemed  almost  dying  under  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms,  and 
then  again  she  rallietl,  and  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  seemed  toler- 
ably comfortable.  Life  was  prolonged  until  June  1st,  1847  ■  and  she 
had  seemed  almost  as  well  as  usual  until  a  very  few  days  before  her 
death.  Unfortunately,  permission  to  examine  the  body  could  not  be 
obtained  ;  but  the  stethoscopic  signs  enable  us  to  trace  back  the 
phthisical  disease  for  more  than  five  years,  while  the  evidence  of  a 
large  cavity  in  the  left  lung  was  distinct  tweniy-one  months  before 
death  took  place. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case.  In  January,  1846,  I  saw  a  little  boy, 
three  years  old,  who  had  had  cough  ever  since  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  previous  July;  and  for  six  weeks  before  he  came  under 
my  notice  his  cough  had  grown  more  severe.  There  was  then  very 
marked  flattening  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  which  yielded  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion  in  the  infra-clavicular  and  mammary  regions; 
and  air  entered  there  very  scantily.  The  same  dulness  existed  on  the 
left  side  posteriorly;  and  the  scanty  breathing  was  attended  with  a 
crumpling  sound.  In  Apri],  moist  sounds  were  evident  there;  and 
in  May  they  were  becoming  larger  about  the  left  scapula;  and  signs 
of  incipient  disease  were  now  perceptible  in  the  right  lung.  In  Sep- 
tember, there  was  absolute  dulness  in  the  left  infra-clavicular  region, 
slightly  diminishing  towards  the  nipple,  and  aksolute  dulness  in  the 
left  scapular  region.  Large  gurgling  was  heard  in  this  situation, 
most  marked  behind,  and  rendered  very  striking  during  a  fit  of 
coughing  which  was  followed  by  expectoration  of  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  pus.  From  this  time  to  June,  1849,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  con- 
tinued nearly  stationary;  The  child  became  considerably  stouter  than 
he  was  when  he  first  came  under  my  notice;  hut  the  cough  and  puru- 
lent expectoration  continued.  I  auscultated  his  chest  on  September 
26,  1847,  and  at  that  time  loud  blowing  respiration  was  heard  over 
the  whole  of  the  left  scapula,  accompanied  with  gurgling;  while,  lower 
down,  there  were  large  moist  sounds,  though  not  amounting  to  actual 
gurgling.  From  that  time  until  Augustj  1848,  the  child's  health  con- 
tinued tolerably  good  ;  he  coughed  but  little,  but  suffered  from  occa- 
sional attacks  of  diarrhoea.  The  left  side  of  his  chest  was  much 
shrunken,  and  yielded  a  dull  sound  everywhere  except  just  under  the 
clavicle.  Air  entered  but  scantily;  moist  sounds  attended  it,  but  the 
evidences  of  a  large  cavity  were  growing  less  and  less  distinct.  When 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  the  amount  of  air  entering  the  left  lung 
was  not  increased,  but  the  moist  souuda  had  almost  completely  disap- 
peared. 

How  long  the  disease  may  continue,  or  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on;  though  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  child  may  live,  with  but  little  deterioration 
in  his  condition,  until  measles  or  hooping-cough  imparts  a  fresh  stim- 
ulus to  the  consumptive  disease,  or  excites  some  fatal  attack  of  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia.  I  used  to  see  occasionally  a  little  boy,  who  was 
aged  only  three  years  when  he  first  came  under  my  notice,  and  whom 
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I  bad  the  opportunity  of  watching  till  he  was  eleven  years  old.  Wlien 
first  brought  to  me  he  had  been  suffering  from  cough  ever  since  an 
attack  of  what  his  mother  called  inflammation  of  the  longs,  when  he 
was  sixteen  months  old:  his  cervical  glanda  had  recently  suppurated; 
he  had  unusually  well-raarked  hectic  fever,  and  profuse  night-sweats; 
and  a  month  before  I  saw  him  had  spit  blood  once.  His  right  side 
yielded  throughout  a  dull  sound  on  percussion:  breathing  in  that  lung 
was  scanty,  and  attended  by  large  muist  sounds.  The  child  went  into 
Devonshire  to  pass  the  winter,  and,  aa  I  expected,  to  die  there  of 
phthisis;  but  he  returned  in  better  health;  he  grew  tall,  and  played 
about  like  other  children,  though  he  seldom  passed  more  than  a  few 
months  without  attacks  of  a  pleuritic  character,  the  pain  of  which  he 
used  to  refer  to  his  right  side,  and  which  usually  subsided  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  without  any  treatment  more  severe  than  a  raustard-poal- 
tice,  and  some  diaphoretic  medicine.  His  cough  never  left  him 
entirely;  but  both  that  and  the  quantity  and  character  of  his  expec- 
toration varied,  and  sometimes  he  spat  a  little  blood.  In  October, 
1844,  the  auscultatory  signs  were  as  follows :  The  left  lung  yielded, 
as  it  had  constantly  done,  the  sounds  of  puerile  breathing  in  front; 
posteriorly,  the  breathing  in  that  lung  was  also  good,  except  that  there 
were  some  moist  sounds  in  the  infra-scapular  region,  and  that  the 
breathing  had  a  coarse  and  almost  tubular  character  about  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula.  In  the  right  lutrg,  in  front,  the  respiration  was 
puerile,  with  now  and  then  a  little  distant  crepitus,  as  low  down  as 
the  lower  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  which  point  the  moist  sounds 
became  larger.  Posteriorly  there  were  large  moist  sounds,  intermixed 
with  puerile  breathing  in  the  supra-scapular  region;  gurgling,  cavern- 
ous breathing,  and  bronchial  voice  about  the  scapula ;  and  lower  down 
there  was  very  little  respiration,  and  that  of  a  bronchial  character, 
becoming  quite  inaudible  in  the  lateral  region.  In  the  axillary  region 
the  respiration  was  coarse,  accompanied  with  large  mucous  rfil 
In  March,  1849,  I  saw  him  for  the  husl  time.  He  had  then  contin 
for  more  than  eighteen  months  free  from  any  serious  pleuritic  atta* 
and  from  haimoptyais.  His  respiration  was  still  hurried,  but  he  had 
gained  flesh,  and  sometimes  had  walked  five  or  six  miles  in  a  day 
without  inconvenience.  Auscultation  showed  too  that  his  disease  had 
been  stationary  for  the  previous  five  years — if,  indeed,  it  had  not 
actually  improved.  The  moist  sounds  about  the  left  scapula  were 
smaller,  and  heard  over  a  smaller  surface.  The  indications  of  a  cav- 
ity in  the  back  part  of  the  right  lung  continued  unchanged,  but  not 
increased;  while  in  other  respects  auscultation  gave  exactly  the  same 
results  aa  before.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  come  under  my 
observation,  in  which  the  history  of  phthisis  went  back  for  several 
years,  and  in  which  the  signs  of  caverns  in  the  lungs  were  unmistak- 
able; the  children  continuing  to  lead  a  sort  of  valetudinarian  exist- 
ence, improving  in  health,  and  gaining  flesh  and  strength  in  the 
summer,  but  losing  ground  again  with  the  return  of  winter. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  with  certainty  either  the  anatomical  cliaracters  of  phthieicftl 
cavities  of  long  standing,  or  the  signs  which,  during  the  patient's  life- 
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time,  woald  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  disease  will  run  a  tardy 
course;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  iii  mind  that  such  cases  are  by  no  means 
very  rare;  that  the  powers  of  repair  are  fur  greater  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult.  We  must  now,  therefore,  pass  en  to  notice  briefly  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  after  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  difftrait 
motles  in  which  it  brings  about  a  fatal  issue. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis,  the  functions  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  become  at  length  so  much  disturbed,  and 
nutrition  generally  so  impaired,  that  the  patient  dies,  because  the 
whole  machine  is  worn  out.  But  though  this  is  the  case  in  many 
instances,  yet  it  often  happens,  even  when  the  powers  have  long 
seemed  nearly  exhausted,  and  when  the  body  is  wasted  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  that  death  i.s  far  from  tranquil,  but  is  preceded  by  hours  of 
severe  agony,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  In  many  cases, 
and  especially  in  those  where  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  the 
fatal  termination  is  due  to  an  attack  of  intercurrent  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  patient's 
only  disease,  until  a  post-mortem  examination  reveals  the  tubercular 
degeneration  of  the  lungs,  to  which  the  inflammatory  affection  was 
but  secondary.  Death  from  haemoptysis  is  rare,  and  still  rarer  is  the 
perforation  of  the  lung,  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  giving  way  at  some 
point,  and  thus  producing  pneumothorax.  The  abtlominal  symptoms 
sometimes  mask  the  thoracic,  and  the  patient,  who,  had  life  been 
prolonged,  would  have  sunk  eventually  under  pulmonary  phthisis, 
dies  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  Many  children,  in  whom  the  signs  of 
incipient  phthisis  have  appeared,  die  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  e.xcited 
by  the  membranes  of  tha  brain  having  become  the  seal  of  tubercular 
deposits;  and  some,  in  whom  the  disease  has  attained  a  more  advanced 
stage,  are  suddenly  carried  oS'by  head  symptoms,  the  cause  of  which 
is  explained  by  the  discovery  of  largo  masses  of  tubercle  in  the  cere- 
bral substance.  Convulsions,  however,  sometimes  precede  death  for 
several  hours,  or  head  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  intensity  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  patient's  history  for  some  days  before 
death  takes  place ;  and  yet  an  examination  of  the  body  throws  no  light 
upon  the  cause  of  their  occurrence.  Sometimes  too  the  symptoms 
that  precede  death  are  those  of  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  rather 
than  of  serious  mischief  in  the  chest.  They  were  so  in  the  case  of  a 
little  boy,  nearly  seven  years  old  at  death,  who  had  shown  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  right  side  of  whose 
chest  had  during  that  time  presented  the  indications  of  gradually 
increasing  tubercular  deposit.  The  disease  had  advanced  slowly,  and 
with  long  intermissions,  though,  on  the  whole,  very  obviously  in- 
creasing. On  November  8th  there  was  a  manifest  aggravation  of  his 
chest  symptoms,  attended  with  much  fever.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
his  mind  wandered,  and,  when  sensible,  he  complained  of  his  head. 
On  the  14th  he  became  delirious  likewise  during  the  day;  and  until 
his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  before  Dec.  1,  his  mind  wandered 
during  many  hours  of  every  day,  while  at  uight  he  was  quite  light- 
,  headed,  extremely  restless,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  at  other 
I  times  shrieked  loudly,  as  if  in  violent  pain.     In  the  early  part  of  his 
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illness  he  had  a  freqnent,  short  cough,  which  subsided' 03  the  febrile 
symptoms  increased  in  intensity;  but  Lis  respiration  throughoul 
continued  at  about  fifty  in  the  minute;  and  this  hurried  breathing, 
coupled  with  the  auscultatory  signs,  afforded  the  only  evidence  of  the 
mischief  that  was  going  on  within  the  chest.  After  death  the  only 
morbid  appearance  of  any  importance  was  discovered  in  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Its  anterior  fourth  was  perfectly  solid  and 
noncrepitant,  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of 
tubercle  into  it.  Its  posterior  three-fourths  were  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  of  a  much  softer  texture;  while  the  slightest  pressure  with  the 
finger  reduced  their  substance  to  a  putrilage,  from  which  there  flowed 
a  dirty  reddish  liquidj  which  seemed  like  a  mixture  of  blood,  and 
pus,  and  serum.  Inflammatory  softening  of  this  lobe  seems  to  have 
been  tlie  cause  of  death,  though  manifesting  itself  less  by  local  symp- 
toms than  by  the  signs  of  most  serious  constitutional  disturbance. 

Though  the  study  of  phthisis,  in  its  effects  and  its  symptoms,  has 
occupied  us  during  almost  the  whole  of  two  lectures,  yet  there  need 
be  but  little  said  with  reference  to  its  trmtrnt-nt.  The  main  principles 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  its  treatment  are  the  same  at  every 
age;  nor  do  the  differences  in  the  patient's  years  bring  with  them 
many  or  important  modificatioDS  in  the  means  by  which  the  principles 
are  to  be  carried  into  action. 

Among  the  prophylactic  measures  adapted  to  early  life,  none  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  keeping  the  infant  at  the  breast  for  the 
first  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  its  existence,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  passed  through  some  at  least  of  the  dangers  incidental  to  the 
period  of  teething.  The  task  of  thus  nursing  the  infant,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  by  a  mother  who  has  shown  any  tendency 
to  consumption,  or  in  whose  family  consumptive  disease  has  been 
prevalent,  but  ought  at  once  to  be  intrusted  to  a  healthy  wet-nurse. 
This  rule  does  not  rest  on  mere  theoretical  grounds;  but  actual  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  under  some  morbid  states  of  the  system  the 
milk  undergoes  great  changes,  and  loses  much  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties. In  the  case  of  the  cow,  these  changes  have  been  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Klencke,  of  Leipzic,  to  be  very  remarkable ;  and  analogical 
reasoning  would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  scrofulous  taint  in  the 
human  subject  may  give  rise  to  alterations  of  a  similar  kind.  Dr. 
Klencke'  confirmed  the  observation  of  Sir  Robert  Carswell  and  other?, 
that  stall-fed  cows  are  very  liable  to  become  tuberculous;  and  found, 
moreover,  that  in  these  circumstances  their  milk  loses  much  or  the 
whole  of  its  sugar ;  that  the  butter  and  casein  diminish,  while  albumen 
is  found  sometimes  in  as  high  a  proportion  as  15  per  cent.,  and  elain 
in  the  proportion  of  1.4  per  cent^  and  that  in  some  cases  lactic  acid  is 
likewise  present.  Even  if  we  set  aside  the  assumption  of  scrofulous 
disease  being  actually  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  milk, 
of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  clear  evidence,  it  is  yet  apparent  that  a 
yery  slight  degree  of  such  an  alteration  in  its  constituents  as  has  just 

'  Ueber  die  Ansteckung  nnd  Verbreitung  der  Sci-ofelkrankeit  bei  Mensohen  darch 
den  Oeuaas  <Ier  Kulimikli,  Itimo.    Leipzig,  1846.    See  especially  chapter  iii.  pp.  21-bl. 
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been  raentiooed  must  render  it  very  unfit  for  the  nutnment  of  a 
delicate  infant. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on  the  general  rules  for  feeding  and 
clothing  children  as  thej  grow  older,  or  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
the  bedrooms  being  airy  and  well  ventilated.  When  the  damp  and 
cold  weather  of  winter  approaches,  removal  to  a  warm  climate,  in 
which  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  still  be  continued,  is  much  to  be 

t referred  to  keeping  the  child  for  weeks  together  a  prisoner  to  the 
ouse ;  and  as  a  general  rule  more  is  gained  by  change  of  climate  in 
early  life  than  in  adult  age.  In  children  who  are  old  enough  to  be 
taught  to  wear  it,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  respirator  of  much  ser- 
vice, in  enabling  ihem  to  continue  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  at 
a  season  when,  in  previous  years,  exposure  to  the  external  air  had 
always  induced  or  greatly  aggravated  the  signs  of  bronchial  irritation. 
Whenever  catarrhal  symptoms  appear,  no  care  can  be  too  great  to 
bestow  on  the  attempt  speedily  to  remove  them.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  management  of  all  ailments  that  come  on  in  children 
who  have  shown  a  disposition  to  consumptive  disease,  much  caution 
must  be  used,  in  order  to  avoid  over-treating  them.  On  this  account 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  encounter  thera  at  their  very  com- 
mencement, when  mild  measures  will  suffice  for  their  cure ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  child  should  be  defended  with  the  most  puncti- 
lious care  from  the  contagion  of  hooping-cough  and  of  the  eruptive 
fevers — diseases  in  the  course  of  which  serious  thoracic  complications 
are  so  apt  to  supervene,  and  to  require  for  their  cure  most  active 
treatment. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  of  unwearied  watchfulness,  and  of  atten- 
tion to  minute  detail  continued  for  months  and  years,  you  will  have 
brighter  hopes  with  children  for  your  patients,  than  if  you  were  called 
on  to  exercise  similar  precautions  in  the  case  of  persons  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Without  raising  baseless  expectations,  too,  you  may 
communicate  something  of  hope  to  the  parents,  and  thus  lighten  for 
them  their  anxious  task;  nor  will  the  appearance  even  of  decided 
physical  signs  of  tubercular  deposit,  nor  the  evidence  that  in  some 
parts  that  tubercle  is  softened,  warrant  an  absolutely  hopeless  prog- 
nosis. Cases  such  as  have  been  related  show  how  long  life  may  be 
prolonged  in  circumstances  the  most  inauspicious;  and,  where  speedy 
death  has  been  expected,  an  unlimited  reprieve  seems  almost  a  pardon. 
It  may  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  about  the  management  of 
phthisis  in  childhood ;  for  when  the  disease  is  actually  developed,  we 
have  the  same  indications  as  in  the  adult,  and  these  must  be  met  by 
similar  moans.  Iron,  quinine,  and  the  mineral  acids  are  the  most 
important  of  our  tonic  remedies;  and  for  these  the  extract  of  bark 
ana  the  extract  of  logwood  may  be  substituted,  if  much  tendency  exist 
to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  In  cases  where  the  glands  of  the 
neck  are  affected,  and  where  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  disease  approximates  to  bronchial  phthisis,  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Such  cases  too  have 
seemed  to  me  to  profit  most  by  the  coddiver  oil;  though  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  own  experience  of  it  does  not  altogether  bear  out  the 
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high  eucomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  prai 
tioners,  Soraelimes  I  have  known  it  excite  diarrhoea;  at  other  tirni 
it  completely  spoils  the  appetite;  while,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think 
is  not  borne  well  iu  cases  where  dyspeptic  symptoms  are,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  at  all  a  prominent  feature  in  the  disease.  Sometimes  too 
the  child's  repognance  to  the  remedy  is  unconquerable;  thoagh  this 
does  not  often  occur.  If  given  in  a  little  orange  wine,  or  orange  juice, 
sweetened  with  syrup  of  orange-peel  if  necessary,  its  taste  is  in  gene- 
ral perfectly  disguised;  while  sometimes,  nauseous  though  the  oil  is, 
children  become  really  fond  of  its  flavor.  The  sickness  and  the 
paroxysmal  cough  are  best  relieved  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
which  the  liquor  cinchona)  of  Mr.  Battley  may  be  combined,'  in  cases 
■where  we  are  afraid  to  venture  on  any  but  the  mildest  tonics.  Among 
local  measures,  the  use  of  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest  is  even 
more  valuable  in  early  life  than  in  the  adult;  and  sometimes  the  ap 
plication  of  a  blister  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  under  one  or  olhi 
clavicle,  and  its  frequent  repetition,  are  followed  by  a  very  gri 
amendment  in  the  patient's  condition,  and  by  a  marked  improvem 
in  the  physical  signs  furnished  by  the  subjacent  lung. 

I  have  very  rarely  employed  local  depletion,  except  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pneumonia  which  so  often  attacks  the  phthisical  patient 
but  it  has  then  seemed  sometimes  to  be  of  great  service ;  and  it 
probably  be  safer  to  trust  to  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood 
leeches,  followed  by  small  doses  of  antimonials,  than  to  adminisi 
mercury,  or  to  give  antimony  in  larger  doses  without  previous  depj 
tion.  The  habitual  cough  of  phthisis  requires  small  doses  of  ipei 
anha  wine,  combined  or  not  with  antimony,  and  laudanum,  or  compou 
tincture  of  camphor,  in  small  doses — remedies  which,  on  account 
their  strength  being  definite,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  aEFections  of  childhood,  to  a  preparation  so  variable  us 
the  syrup  of  poppies.  Opiates  in  various  forms,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses, may  be  needed  to  check  diarrhcea,  as  to  relieve  suffering;  and 
you  must  not  allow  any  preconceived  notion  of  the  danger  of  employ- 
ing opium  in  infantile  diseases  to  prevent  your  having  recourse  to  so 
valuable  a  medicine. 

We  must  here  leave  this  subject,  so  full  of  painful  interest,  and 
proceed  at  our  next  lecture  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  heart  in 
early  life. 


ap- 
heiH 

i 
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'  See  Formula  No.  20,  p.  3(J5. 
Another  very  useful  formula  in  tlieite  cases,  and  one  vhich  has  the  farther  adrani 
of  forming  a  vury  agreeable  vehicle  for  the  cod-liver  oil,  ia  the  following  : — 

(No.  21.)  , 

9. — iicid.  nitr.  dil.  niLXvj. 

— —  Hydrochlor.  dil.  lT\^xxiy. 

Hydraoj.  dil.  tt\_vlii. 

iEtlieris  chloricl  ttlxI. 
Tr».  auraiitii  3'8S. 
gyrupi  iiiiuplicia  5U- 

Aqac  destillatiB  ad  Jiv. — M.     3^^  ^tiB  horis. 
For  a  child  four  jeara  old. 
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LECTUEE  XXX. 

DnCABBS  op  THB  HsAKT — tarar  in  ohil<lhood  than  in  the  adalt,  and  why — bat  raritj 
probably  exaggerated.  Causes  of  disease  of  the  beart  in  childhfiod,  rhtiamatiam 
the  most  frequent — heart  sometimes  afTocted  when  rhcatnatic  symptoms  aro  very 
slight — both  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  may  come  on  independently  of  rhea- 
matism — aa  sequelK  of  Bcarliitiua  or  other  fevers — aa  cuuseqaeuces  of  congenital 
defects — as  complications  of  pleurisy — or  aa  purely  idiopathic  affections — oases 
illnstrative  of  pericarditis  iu  different  circumstances. 

BndocarditiH — symptoms  not  always  well  marked — advance  of  valvular  disease  some- 
times very  gradaal. — Doubt  as  to  whether  valvular  disease  is  not  sometimes  in- 
dependent of  previous  inflammation. 

Prognosis  in  valvular  disease — less  unfavorable  in  chili  than  in  adult — power  of 
growing  heart  to  adapt  itself  to  effects  of  disease  and  to  repair  its  evil.  Ansmio 
bruits  uinoh  rarer  iu  early  life,  but  disordered  action  of  heart  occurs  at  all  ages. — 
Summary  of  conclusions. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  suffering  and  death  to  which  persons  in 
a<l;]It  age  or  advancing  years  are  exposeJ,  diseases  of  the  ktari  and 
great  vessels  occupy  a  very  prominent  place.  The  frequency  of  these 
affections  is,  indeed,  but  very  imperfectly  shown  by  our  tables  of  mor- 
tality, which  represent  them  as  occasioning  less  than  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages  in  the  metropolis;  but  we 
know  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, and  dropsy,  the  real  cause  of  the  fatal  event  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cardiac  mischief  with  which  those  maladies  are  so  often  associated. 

In  childhood,  however,  i^^any  of  the  most  influential  cause  of  heart 
disease  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence;  rheumatism  is  popularly 
regarded  as  an  affection  almost  confined  to  youth  and  early  manhood, 
as  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  ia  to  adult  and  declining  age; 
while  all  those  forms  of  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  coats  of  arteries, 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  are  a  fertile  source 
of  suffering,  and  in  their  consequences  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  be- 
long essentially  to  the  processes  of  decay  which  accompany  the  decline 
of  life.  But  though  heart  disease  is  confessedly  less  frequent  in  the 
child  than  in  the  youth  or  in  the  adult,  yet  its  rarity  is  not  so  great 
as,  judging  from  the  silence  concerning  it  of  many  writers  on  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  you  might  naturally  infer.  The  advance  of  know- 
ledge too  brings  with  it  every  year  some  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
occurrence  of  heart  disease  in  early  life,  in  circumstances  where  it 
once  would  not  have  been  expected.  Kheumatism,  if  less  frequent 
than  in  the  adult,  is  yet  associated  with  affection  of  the  heart  in  a 
greater  proportionate  number  of  instances  in  the  child,*     The  state  of 

I  This  statement  as  to  the  greater  comparative  frequency  of  affection  of  the  beart 
in  the  course  of  rheamaliam  iu  Dhildhood,  may  seem  to  he  scarcely  borne  out  by  hoa- 
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tlie  circulating  fluid  which  attends  and  fallows  scarlatina  seema  to  pt 
dispose  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  or  investing  naembrane  of  tl 
heart  in  childhood,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  does  the  state  which  accompanies  Bright's  disease  in  the  adult. 
In  themselves  toOj  and  in  their  complications,  congenital  malforma- 
tions constitute  a  large  class  oF  affections  of  the  heart  peculiar  to  early 
life;  whiie  the  microscope  has  already  taught  us  that  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  may  occur  in  the  infant  of  some  months  old,  as  well 
as  in  the  man  of  sixty  years.  Not  many  years  since  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  adduce  statistical  evidence  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tion that  disease  of  the  heart  was  far  from  being  of  infrequent  occur* 
reuce  in  early  life.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  requisite,  for  the  fact 
is  universally  admitted;  audi  may  add  that  the  forty-three  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  on  which  the  following  observations  are  founded, 
do  not  represent  much  above  half  of  the  total  number  that,  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  43  cases,  17  were  instances  of  pericarditis, 
either!  alone  or  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  22 
were  cases  of  endocarditis;  and  4  of  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  uncombined  with  valvular  disease.  I  have  purposely  excluded 
from  consideration  cases  of  mere  malformation  of  the  heart,  since,  in- 
teresting though  that  subject  is,  it  yet  is  one  on  which  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter. 

It  would,  I  conceive,  answer  no  useful  end  to  occupy  your  time 
with  a  minute  detail  of  those  characters,  either  of  pericarditis  or  of 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  which  are  common  to  all  ages,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  point  out  to  you  any 
special  difficulties  which  you  may  encounter  in  detecting  these  affec- 
tions in  early  life,  and  any  special  circumstances  which  should  make 
you  anxiously  watch  for  their  occurrence. 

In  6  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  2  of  acute,  and  in  4  of  chronic  endo- 
CJirditis,  and  in  2  more  in  which  both  thf  pericardium  and  endocar- 
dium were  involved — making  a  total  of  13  out  of  S9  cases,  or  exactly 
1  in  3 — rheumatism  was  either  certainly  known,  or  allegerl  on  good 
grounds,  to  have  been  the  starting  point  of  the  mischief.  Warned  by 
what  is  known  of  the  tendency  of  rheumatism  to  involve  the  heart, 
you  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  affection, 
when  fever,  and  pain,  and  swelling  of  the  joints,  announce  the  child's 
illnesa  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  and  you  will  be  inexcusable  if, 
in  such  circurastaDces,  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  escape  your  obser- 
vation. But  if  you  will  always  avoid  this  error,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  child,  the  heart  is  sometimes  affected,  even  in  cases 
where  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  general  rheumatic  symptoms  would, 

pltal  stfttiatlca  in  general.  Dr.  Fuller,  for  instance,  at  p.  274  of  his  work  on  Rh^ama- 
ti^m,  8ro.  London,  18.'J2,  etatea  the  heart  to  have  heen  Involved  in  12  out  of  22  cosoi 
of  rheumatism  occurring  in  subjucta  under  15 ;  while  the  frtsqueni:;  at  all  ages  amoant«d 
to  187  out  of  379.  General  hospitals,  however,  receive  very  few  children  under  12; 
while  further,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart  in  childhood, 
the  fever  and  pain  and  towelling  of  the  joints  are  so  inconaiderable,  as  to  excite  UXilt 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  iJnrouts,  and  not  to  lead  them  to  seek  admiasiou  for  their 
childreu  into  a  hospital. 
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if  your  patient  be  an  adult,  leave  no  room  for  the  least  apprehension 
on  that  score;  and  that  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  fever,  the 
small  amount  of  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  swelling  of  the  joints,  afford  no  guarantee  that  the  heart  may  not 
become  the  seat  of  serious  disease.  It  happens  too,  less  rarely  in  the 
case  of  children  than  of  the  adult,  that  the  general  indications  of  rheu- 
matism follow  the  heart  affection  instead  of  preceding  it;  so  that  fever 
with  hurried  circulatiun  and  distinct  friction  sound,  or  endocardial 
murmur,  may  exist  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  longer,  before  the 
occurrence  of  pain,  aod  the  appearance  of  swelling  of  the  joints  show 
that  the  disease  of  the  heart  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  malady  which 
has  attacked  the  whole  system. 

Every  threatening  of  rheumatism,  therefore,  is  to  be  watched  with 
the  most  anxious  solicitude  in  the  young  subject,  since  so  serious  a 
complication  as  disease  of  the  heart  may  accompany  extremely  slight 
general  symptoms.  Nor  must  auscultation  be  neglected  in  cases  of 
•what  may  seem  to  be  simple  fever,  siace  rheumatic  inflammation  may 
attack  the  heart  before  any  other  signs  of  rheumatism  have  manifested 
themselves. 

In  2  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  3  of  acute,  and  1  of  chronic  endocar- 
ditis, or  in  6  out  of  39  instances,  the  disease  of  the  heart  was  traced 
to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  cardiac  symptoms  did  not  manifest 
themselves  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection,  but  during  the  progress 
of  desquamation.  They  were  accompanied  by  fever  and  anasarca, 
■which,  however,  did  not  exceed  mere  puffinesa  of  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities, until  in  two  instances  of  pericarditis,  both  of  which  ran 
a  chronic  course,  dropsy  came  on  as  the  consequence  of  the  heart 
disease. 

Acute  endocarditis  supervened  in  one  instance  on  the  decline  of  the 
eruption  of  measles,  and  was  associated  with  pneumonia,  of  which  the 
patient  died.  In  two  other  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  the 
symptoms  of  heart  affectiou  developed  themselves  gradually  after  con- 
valescence from  measles  in  one  instance,  after  recovery  from  typhoid 
fever  in  the  other;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  cases  in  which  disease  of 
the  heart  supervened  during  the  course  of  scarlatina,  are  doubtless  to 
be  referred  to  the  category  of  cardiac  disease  dependent  on  an  altered 
state  of  the  circulating  Buid,  and  suggest  an  additional  ground  for 
carefully  watching  your  patients  during  their  convalescence  from  any 
form  of  fever. 

Congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  seems  to  have  an  important, 
though  not  perhaps  an  easily  explicable,  influence  in  predisposing  to 
ioflammalion  of  its  valves,  or  of  its  investing  membrane.  Thus  in 
one  case  of  acute  pericarditis,  in  one  of  chronic  pericarditis  with  affec- 
tion of  the  endocardium,  and  in  two  others  of  old-standing  valvular 
disease,  there  was  some  malformation  of  the  heart  which  must  have 
existed  from  birth,  though  in  two  instances  the  symptoms  did  not 
appear  till  long  afterwards.  In  one  of  these  two  cases  they  came  on 
gradually,  rather  more  than  two  months  before  the  death  of  {he  child 
at  eight  years  old;  in  the  other,  they  were  first  observed  at  three  years 
old,  and  death  took  place  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.    It  is  well,  then, 
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in  cases  of  heart  disease  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  to  bear  in 
mind  this  possible  cause  of  the  affection,  and  the  rather  ainoe  thia 
consideration  may  control  our  treatment,  and  keep  us  back  from  the 
employment  of  overactive  measures  against  an  ailment  which  may 
owe  its  origin  to  some  cause  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
remove. 

Three  of  the  five  remaining  cases  of  pericarditis  appeared  to  depend 
on  the  extension  to  the  pericardium  of  inflammation  beginning  in  the 
pleura;  an  occurrence  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  early  life,  is,  I 
believe,  more  frequent  then  than  at  a  later  period,  and  also  ofleuer 
overlooked,  from  the  child's  restlessness  and  distress  rendering  all 
attetupts  at  careful  auscultation  of  the  front  of  its  chest  impracticable. 
To  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  will  do  much  towards 
preventing  you  from  overlooking  it. 

One  case  of  simple  pericarditis,  and  one  of  pericarditis  coupled  with 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium,  and  six  of  endocanliti^,  were  not 
clearly  traceable  to  any  exciting  cause,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  idiopathic.  In  two  out  of  the  four  cases,  also,  of  dilated  and  by- 
pertrophied  heart,  unconnected  with  valvular  disease,  the  symptoms 
supervened  gradually,  and  were  not  preceded  by  serious  illness  of  any 
kind. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  special  symptom  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  in  early  life,  but  lam  sure  that  it  is  often  overlooked 
when  present;  and  this,  partly  from  the  child's  restlessness,  partly 
from  its  being  masked  in  many  instances  by  the  signs  of  other  dis- 
ease in  the  chest.  To  this  latter  cause  it  was  probably  due  that  1 
did  not  detect  pericarditis  complicating  pleurisy  of  the  left  side,  in  a 
boy  six  years  old,  though  on  his  death,  two  years  afterwards,  I  found 
a  patch  of  old  lymph  on  the  left  ventricle,  near  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  a  good  deal  of  old  white  lymph  coating  the  right  auricle,  and 
white  spots  at  several  points  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  showing  that 
the  pericardium  had  been  the  seat  of  extensive  inflammation.  The 
affection  of  the  pericardium  was  doubtless  here,  and  is  probably  in 
most  of  these  cases,  secondary  to  that  of  the  pleura,  since  the  pro- 
ducts  of  a  far  more  advanced  inflammation  are  in  general  found  ia 
the  latter  cavity  than  in  the  former.  In  some  instances  the  two  serous 
membranes  would  aeera  to  have  become  affected  simultaneously,  while 
in  others  the  indications  of  pericarditis  are  perceptible  before  ihoae 
of  pleurisy  appear.  In  one  of  four  cases  which  terminated  fatally, 
the  patient,  a  tittle  girl  aged  sixteen  months,  was  almost  moribund 
when  she  came  under  my  notice:  convulsions  came  on  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  she  died  after  they  had  continued  for  twelve  hours. 
In  this  instance  the  attack  had  commenced  eight  days  previously, 
with  violent  sickness  followed  by  severe  febrile  disturbance  and  great 
dyspnoea,  though  by  but  little  cough.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  a 
little  girl  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  alight  cough  and  febrile  aymp- 
toms  h^d  existed  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  when  they  suddenly,  and 
without  any  obvious  cause,  became  greatly  aggravated;  the  cough 
grew  constant,  short  and  hacking;  the  respiration  rose  to  72,  the 
pulse  to  15t)  in  the  minute.     The  child  became  extremely  restless, 
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appeared  to  suffer  much,  made  frequent  efforts  to  vomit,  and  often 
crammed  her  hand  down  her  throat,  as  though  to  pull  something  away 
which  obstructed  her  breathing.  la  neither  of  these  cases  was  tlie 
existence  of  pericarditis  suspected.  In  the  last- mentioned  case  the 
restlessness  of  the  child  precluded  careful  auscultation  ;  but  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  bronchial  breathing,  were  perceived  through  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  small 
crepitation  was  heard  on  the  right  side.  In  a  third  case,  a  little  boy, 
seven  months  old,  died  in  extreme  distress  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
during  which  his  restlessness  was  extreme,  and  his  cries  were  con- 
stant. Auscultation  was  almost  impossible,  owing  to  his  extreme 
disquiet,  but  after  death  the  lungs  were  found  free  from  disease;  but 
recent  lymph  was  deposited  on  both  layers  of  the  pericardium,  and 
its  sac  contained  sero-purulent  fluid.  It  was  interesting  also  to  observe, 
on.  removing  the  recent  lymph  from  the  heart's  surface,  that  the  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium  was  opaque  and  thickened,  and  of  a 
dead  white  color,  the  evidence  of  a  former  attack,  which  probably 
took  place  when  the  child  was  three  months  old,  at  which  time  he  was 
alleged  to  have  had  pneumonia. 

In  the  fourth  case,  the  patient  was  a  little  girl  five  and  a  half  years 
old,  who  was  reported  to  have  had  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  but  who  was  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her  being 
seized  with  vomiting,  followed  by  pain  in  the  head,  stomach,  and  back  ; 
and  cough  with  great  fever.  These  symptoms  had  continued  for  three 
days  when  she  came  under  my  notice.  Her  face  was  then  anxious, 
her  skin  very  hot,  pulse  frequent,  quick,  and  wiry,  respiration  hur- 
ried, and  she  had  almost  constant  hard  cough,  which  occasioned  pain 
at  the  epigastrium.  She  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side,  and 
across  the  chest.  General  subcrepitant  rale  was  heard  through  the 
whole  chest.  There  was  extensive  dulness  in  the  prsecordial  region  : 
a  loud,  rough,  bellows  murmur  accompanied  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  at  the  apex,  and  a  similar  sound  was  distinguished  at  the  base, 
where  it  was  suspected  to  be  the  comraenceraent  of  a  to-and-fro  sound. 
The  child  was  bled  from  the  arm,  leeches  were  applied  over  the  heart, 
and  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar-emetic, 
were  given  every  three  hours;  but  on  the  following  day  her  general 
condition  was  unchanged — the  bruit  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
continued  at  the  apex,  and  that  at  the  base  was  now  a  distinct  toand- 
fro  sound ;  in  addition  to  which,  a  loud,  pleural  friction  sound  was 
heard  over  both  sides  of  the  chest  posteriorly.  The  remedies  were 
continued;  but  by  the  next  day  the  child's  condition  had  deteriorated. 
The  results  of  auscultation  were  much  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  pleural  friction  sound  had  almost  completely  disappeared,  and 
percussion  yielded  a  dull  sound  in  both  infra-scapular  regions.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented  my  watching  the  child  during  the  ensuing 
forty -eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  died — eight  days  after 
the  commencement  of  her  illness.  A  post-mortem  examination  was 
not  made ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  disclosed 
appearances  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  other  two  cases,  except 
that  probably  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  would 
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have  been  associated  with  those  of  pericarditis,  and  that  the  aflfecti 
of  the  pleura  would  have  been  found  to  be  secondary  to,  and  less 
tensive  than,  that  of  the  heart. 

There  is  little  danger,  in  cases  which  set  in  with  symptoms 
severe  as  those  just  described,  of  our  falling  into  serious  error,  eilh 
of  diagnosis  or  of  treatment.  Everything  will  point  to  most  serio 
mischief  in  the  chest;  and  even  should  the  leader  age  of  the  ch 
and  its  extreme  restlessness,  prevent  careful  auscultation,  or  shou 
the  signs  of  heart  disease  be  masked  by  those  of  mischief  in  the  la 
or  pleura,  enough  will  yet  be  discovered  to  show  the  necessity  ft 
immediate  and  active  interference;  while,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  a  complication,  that  will  go  far  towards  preventing 
ua  from  overlooking  ita  occurrence. 

T  hnve  seen  two  other  instances  in  which  pericarditis  secondary 
pleurisy  supervened  in  the  course  of  scarlatinal  dropsy;  and  if  fr 
these  1  could  deduce  any  additional  sign  to  guard  you  against  ov 
looking  the  pericarditis,  it  would  be  that  furnished  by  very  mar 
orthopncea.  In  one  case — that  of  a  little  boy  aged  one  year  a 
eleven  months — ^this  was  especially  remarkable;  for  while  in  othel 
respects  bis  condition  varied  much  and  frequently,  and  the  signs  of 
thoracic  mischief  diftered  greatly  in  their  urgency,  he  constantly 
maintained  tlie  sitting  posture,  and  always  most  strenuously  resisted 
any  attempt  to  lay  him  down.  This  peculiarity  continued  during  an 
illness  of  many  weeks,  and  did  not  cease  till  hia  powers  completely 
failed  with  the  approach  of  death. 

Concerning  rheumatic  pericarditis  I  have  no  additional  remark  to 
make;  but  on  account  of  its  rarity  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate 
to  you  a  case  in  which  acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  occur- 
red in  a  little  boy  who  was  four  months  old  at  his  death,  and  in  whom 
free  communication  existed  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.  He 
did  not  come  under  my  observation  until  the  day  on  which  he  died; 
but  the  history  which  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  was  very  livid  at 
birth,  that  respiration  was  established  with  difliculty,  and  that  t 
dark  hue  of  his  surface  never  went  off  completely.  At  times 
seemed  cheerful,  and  used  to  breathe  pretty  well,  but  at  other  times 
he  was  seiaed,  without  apparent  cause,  with  difficult  respiration,  during 
which  he  became  very  cold  and  quite  purple,  made  a  grunting  noise, 
and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  These  attacks  never  came  on  while  be 
was  sucking:  they  were  preceded  by  crying,  though  usually  he  was 
very  quiet. 

On  October  19th,  1848,  an  attack  came  on,  similar  to  the  previous 
seizures,  though  more  severe,  lasting  between  one  and  two  hours,  and 
not  being  preceded  by  crying.  On  the  20th  a  similar  attack  came  on, 
and  lasted  from  4  to  7|  P.  M.,  and  another  returned  on  the  morning 
of  the  24tb,  at  nm^n  of  which  day  he  was  brought  to  me.  His  surface 
was  then  generally  very  pale,  but  with  a  marked  livid  hue  of  the  lips 
and  fingers,  and  around  the  mouth.  His  skin  was  cool,  almost  cold, 
kis  respiration  irregular  and  very  frequent,  and  his  pulse  extremely 
feeble.  Auscultation  detected  no  unnatural  sound  with  the  heartv 
action. 
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As  lie  was  being  carried  home  a  fresh  seizure  came  on,  and  proved 
fatal  in  half  an  hour. 

The  lungs  and  pleuras  generally  were  healthy. 

The  pleura,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  pericardium,  and  that 
membrane  itself,  were  of  a  bright  red  color,  with  the  vesaela  minutely 
injected.  The  sac  of  the  pericardium  contained  5J  of  a  dirty,  yellow- 
ish sero-purulent  fluid,  in  which  little  granules  of  lymiph,  like  minute 
grains  of  rice,  were  floating.  It  did  not  anywhere  adhere  to  the  heart, 
but  its  parietal  layer,  which  was  intensely  red,  and  beset  with  nu- 
merous little  ecchymoses,  was  lined  through  a  great  extent  by  a  thin 
layer  of  lymph.  This  layer  was  thicker  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
half  of  the  pericardium,  and  especially  so  about  the  right  auricle. 
Lymph  was  also  deposited  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  root  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  pericardium  investing  the  heart  was  intensely  red,  and  nu- 
merous small  flocculi  of  lymph  covered  its  surface.  Besides  this, 
there  was  an  old  white  spot,  half  an  inch  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  having  just  the  character  of 
the  white  spots  of  old  pericarditis;  and  there  was  another  small  spot 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  foramen  ovale  was  wide  open,  ao  as  to  admit  the  finger  with 
ease;  the  pulmonary  artery  was  very  small;  the  ductus  arteriosus 
wide  o{)en,  and  the  septum  of  the  ventricle  very  imperfect:  the  duc- 
tus venosus  was  closed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
inflammation  of  the  investing  or  of  the  lining  raetnbrane  of  the  heart 
independent  of  any  other  disease,  and  unassociated  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  In  such  cases  the  indications  of  disturbance 
of  the  re.spiration  are  either  altogether  absent,  or  comparatively  slight, 
and  if  auscultation  be  neglected,  or  but  carelessly  performed,  disease 
may,  in  such  circumstances,  go  on  unchecked  till  it  has  disorganized 
fbe  heart,  and  doomed  the  patient  to  a  life  of  remediless  suffering. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  idiopafhtc  iri/lammattou  of  the  ptrlcardiuvi 
and  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  carae  under  my  notice  some  time 
since,  in  the  person  of  a  healthy  boy,  eleven  years  old,  who,  on  May 
8lh,  1843,  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and  began  to  cough.  The 
chilliness  was  succeeded  by  fever,  and  he  continued  gradually  getting 
worse  till  the  13th,  when  I  visited  him  for  the  first  time.  He  had  had 
no  other  medicine  than  a  purgative  powder.  On  May  13th,  I  found 
him  lying  in  bed;  his  face  dusky  and  rather  anxious,  his  eyes  heavy, 
and  his  respiration  slightly  accelerated;  coughing  frequently,  but 
without  expectoration;  skin  burning  hot;  pulse  frequent  and  hard. 
lie  made  no  complaint,  except  of  slight  uneasiness  about  the  left 
breast.  On  examining  the  chest  there  was  found  to  be  very  extended 
dulness  over  the  heart,  with  slight  tenderness  on  pressure.  A  very 
loud  and  prolonged  rasping  sound  was  heard  in  the  place  of  the  first 
sound,  loudest  a  little  below  the  nipple,  though  very  audible  over 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  also  distinguishable,  though  less 
clearly,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The 
Becond  sound  was  heard  clearly  just  over  the  aortic  valves,  but  was 
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not  distinct  elsewhere,  being  obscared  by  the  loudness  of  the  bruit. 
Respiration  was  good  in  both  lungs. 

The  child  was  cupped  to  six  oimces  between  the  left  scapula  and 
the  spine;  and  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  the  same  quantity  of  Dover's 
powder,  was  given  every  four  hours. 

On  the  following  Jay  it  was  found  that  the  sense  of  discomfort 
the  chest  had  been  relieved  by  the  cupping,  and  that  the  child 
slept  well  in  the  night.  lie  looked  less  anxious,  though  his  eyes  w< 
still  heavy  and  suffused,  and  his  skin  was  less  hot  and  less  dash 
Ilis  pulse  was  114,  thrilling,  but  not  full.  There  was  now  slii 
prominence  of  the  cardiac  region,  and  the  heart's  sounds  were 
sourer  and  more  distant  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  bruit 
now  manifestly  a  friction  sound,  louder  at  the  base  than  at  the  ap 
of  the  heart,  and  altogether  obscuring  the  first  sound  ;  while  the  set 
sound  could  be  heard  over  the  aortic  valves.  Six  more  leeches  w< 
applied  over  the  heart,  and  hemorrhage  from  their  bites  was  so  pi 
fuse  us  to  occasion  some  faiutness.  Mercurial  inunction  was  Qfl 
superadded  to  the  treatment  previously  employed,  and  the  chil 
condition  continued  through  the  15th  to  be  much  the  same  as  it 
been  on  the  previous  day.  On  May  16th  there  was  some  improi 
mcnt  in  the  general  symptoms,  and  the  pulse  was  softer.  The  fricti 
sound  was  now  no  longer  audible,  but  a  loud  rasping  sound 
heard  in  the  place  of  the  first  sound.  The  second  sound  was  now 
distinguishable  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  over  the  aor 
valves,  and  its  characters  were  quite  natural.  On  the  l^th  the  chiW 
nioutli  was  slightly  sore,  and  the  dose  of  the  remedies  was  diminish^ 
On  the  22d,  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  was  considerable,  and  all  aclit 
treatment  was  discontinued  on  that  day.  The  child  gradually  re- 
gained his  strength,  but  the  bruit  accompanying  the  first  sound  con- 
tinued, and  was  heard  a  month  afterwards,  with  no  other  change  than 
being  rather  softer  and  more  prolonged.  Four  years  afterwarxla  I 
saw  him  again.  Elo  had  continued  well  in  the  interval,  and  had  ne\'<# 
suffered  from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nor  from  any  other  ailment 
referable  to  the  chest;  but  his  pulse  was  small,  jerking,  and  not 
always  equal  in  force;  and  the  natural  character  of  the  first  sound 
was  altogether  lost  in  a  loud  prolonged  bruit. 

In  such  cases  as  this  the  occurrence  of  the  heart  disease  is  not  easy 
of  explanation.  No  sign  of  rheumatism  appeared  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  affection,  nor  was  it  associated  with  any  other  disorder, 
such  as  scarlatina,  which  by  the  alterations  that  it  induces  in  tho 
composition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  could  be  supposed  to  favor  the 
supervention  of  ioflammatiou  of  the  heart  or  other  viscera,'  The 
organs  of  respiration  were  unaffected  throughout,  so  that  the  case 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  conceived  to  be  one  in  which  the 
heart  disease  was  secondary,  and  produced  by  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  beyond  the  limits  by  which  it  was  originally  circum- 
scribed.    But  though  the  cardiac  affection  came  on  independently 

'  As  Briglit'^i  disease,  for  instnnce,  in  tho  adult  favora  the  occurrence  of  periosrdil 
according  lo  thu  elaborate  researobes  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  vol.  zxriii.  of  the  Medl 
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of  those  conditions,  which  we  regard,  and  with  justice,  as  usually 
essential  to  its  production,  it  run  as  acute  a  course,  and  produced 
injury  as  extensive,  as  if  it  had  been  excited  by  any  of  its  ordinary 
causes. 

Idiopathic  pericarditis,  uncomplicated  with  pleurisy,  and  sufSciently 
severe  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  appreciable  during  the  lirctimeof 
the  patient,  is  cerlaialy  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Ud fortunately,  I 
cannot  speak  with  accuracy  as  to  the  frequency  in  early  life  of  those 
slight  inflammations  of  the  pericaniiutn  which  give  rise  to  the  white 
spots  upon  its  surface,  shown  by  M.  Bizot  and  Mr.  Paget'  to  be  so 
common  in  the  adult;  for  I  have  not  always  recoriled  their  presence 
or  absence  in  my  notes  of  dissections.  My  impression,  indeed,  is,  that 
while  they  are  rarer  in  early  life  than  in  the  grown  person,  they  are 
much  more  frequent  than  the  general  silence  with  reference  to  their 
presence  would  lead  one  to  infer,  and  as  the  two  instances  already 
mentioned,  in  one  of  which  spots  were  found  on  the  heart  of  an  infant 
aged  four  months,  and  in  the  other  opacity  and  thickening  of  the 
pericardium  in  a  child  aged  seven  months,  and  which  probably  dated 
back  to  three  months,  show. 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  <  Ji'l/xardkif,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  was  present,  was  thirty-three.  In  eleven  of  these  its  aymp- 
tpma  were  masked,  more  or  less  completely,  by  complication  with 
pericarditis;  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-two  instances  the  affection 
of  the  endocardium  existed  alone.  Nine  of  the  twenty-two  cases  of 
uncomplicated  endocarditis  were  attended  with  acute  symptoms,  while 
in  the  remaining  thirteen  the  affection  presented  itself  in  a  chronic 
form.  In  three  of  the  acute  cases  the  disease  of  the  heart  came  on  in 
the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  in  two  it  succeeded  to  scarlatina.  In 
all  five  of  these  cases  the  signs  of  heart-affection  manifested  themselves 
with  considerable  severity,  and  consisted  in  uneasiness  about  the  heart, 
palpitation,  increase  of  its  impulse  with  inequality  of  its  pulsations  on 
one  occasion,  irregularity  of  its  action  on  another;  dyspntjea  aud  occa- 
sional orthopncea.  Symptoms  so  marked  as  these  compelled  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  chest,  and  au.^cultation  at  once  detected  the 
loud  bruit  of  endocardial  inflammation. 

In  the  case  in  which  endocarditis  accompanied  measles  its  symptoms 
were  masked  by  those  of  the  pneumonia  with  which  it  was  associated, 
and  in  the  instance  where  it  succeeded  to  convalescence  from  that  dis- 
ease, no  urgent  symptoms  appeared;  while  in  the  two  cases  of  acute 
idiopathic  endocarditis,  though  there  was  much  heat  of  skin,  some 
acceleration  of  breathing,  and  some  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  yet 
neither  the  general  nor  the  local  symptoms  were  at  all  more  urgent 
than  are  constantly  observed  in  attacks  of  simple  fever,  or  of  influenza 
in  childhood.  In  other  cases,  where  the  patient  did  not  come  under 
my  notice  till  after  the  evil  had  reached  a  chronic  stage,  there  was  so 
little  history  of  any  acute  attack  of  illness  preceding  it,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  it  began.     It  seems,  then, 

M^inoires  rle  la  Sociut^  tiid,  d'ObserTation,  tome  i,  p.  350;  and  Medico-Cblrtur- 
gical  Tr&nsactiona,  vol.  xxiii. 
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that  just  as  in  rheumatic  endocarditis,  ibe  symptoms  may  vary  in 
flegree,  and  be  in  one  case  so  severe  aa  to  force  themselves  upon  our 
notice,  and  in  another  so  slight  as  almost  to  elude  our  observation, 
so  it  is  in  cases  where  the  endocarditis  is  idiopathic.  In  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  you  are  aware  of  this  danger;  you  do  not  wait  till 
the  patient's  sufferings  inform  you  that  the  mischief  has  been  done, 
hut  you  are  on  the  watch  against  the  6rst  threateninga  of  its  approach, 
and  your  sense  of  hearint(  gives  you  earlier  information,  and  surer 
information,  concerning  this  than  all  the  other  signs  together.  But  if 
the  same  evil  against  which  you  guard  thus  studiously  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  may  occur  independently  of  it,  and  may  scarcely  give 
warning  of  its  approach  until  it  is  almost  or  altogether  too  late  to 
cure,  a  measure  at  least  of  the  same  precaution  should  be  observed  at 
all  times;  and  in  no  instance  of  febrile  disturbance  in  early  life,  how 
sini]>le  soever  the  case  may  seem,  should  you  consider  tbe  examinatioa 
of  the  patient  complete  until  after  auscultation.  "With  all  your  care, 
there  will  probably  still  be  cases  in  which  the  commencement  of  the 
lie;irt  aftection  will  escape  your  notice;  in  which  you  will  accidentally 
make  the  discovery  of  its  existence  when  auscultating  the  chest  for 
some  other  purpose,  or  in  which  the  gradual  supervention  of  the  signs 
t>['  valvular  disease  will  call  your  attention  to  it  long  after  the  ailmealj 
Has  become  chronic. 
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The  early  detection  of  the  disease  is  of  the  more  importance,  sini 
its  gradual  approach  affords  no  assurance  that  it  may  not  go  on  to  ruin 
tbe  health,  and  at  length  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gradual  than  the  advance  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  of  the  heart,  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  ten  yeara  old,  who 
came  under  my  notice  in  the  month  of  March,  some  years  ago.  Her 
mother  stated  that,  though  not  robust,  she  had.  never  had.  any  definite 
illness,  but  that  for  the  last  year  she  had  been  growing  thinner,  and 
bad  suffered  from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  had  by  degrees  be* 
come  more  and  more  distressing,  and  that  for  the  past  three  months 
slie  had  likewise  been  troubled  with  cough.  The  child,  when  brought 
to  me,  was  greatly  emaciated  ;  her  face  was  anxious  and  distressed; 
her  breath  short,  so  that  it  was  wiili  difficulty  that  she  walked  even  a 
short  distance;  she  had  frequent  short  cough,  without  expectoration, 
and  she  suffered  much  from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  sense  of 
discomfort  at  the  chest.  The  heart's  action  was  violent;  duluess  in 
the  priECordial  region  was  extended  ;  a  very  loud,  harsh,  rasping  sound, 
accompanied  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  loudest  towards  and  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple,  but  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  chest,  both  before 
and  behind.  Various  remedies  brought  slight  but  temporary  relief  to 
her  sufferings,  and  she  grew  worse  every  month.  She  became  more 
and  more  emaciated  ;  the  distress  at  the  chest  and  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  increased;  her  cough  became  more  violent,  and  once  she 
had  an  attack  of  haemoptysis.  For  about  a  month  before  her  death, 
the  cough  altogether  ceased,  but  she  was  now  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
from  increasing  weakness ;  the  palpitation  continued  unmitigated,  and 
her  extremities  became  slightly  anasarcous.  During  the  last  week  of 
her  life,  her  respiration  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  increas* 


ingly  so  til!  she  died,  on  the  lOih  of  October.  The  lungs  were  very 
emphysematous,  and  much  congested,  but  not  otherwise  diseased. 
The  heart  was  extremely  large,  but  ita  right  cavities  did  not  exceed 
the  natural  size ;  the  pulmonary  valves  were  healthy ;  the  edges  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  were  slightly  thickened  ;  the  left  auricle  was  enor- 
mously dilated,  but  its  walls  were  not  at  all  attenuated  ;  the  pulmonary 
veins  were  much  dilated;  the  left  ventricle  was  dilated,  its  walls  were 
thickened;  the  chordje  tendinene  of  the  mitral  valve  were  greatly 
Bhc)rtened,  so  that  the  valve  could  not  close;  the  valve  itself  was 
shrunken,  thickened,  and  cartilaginous;  and  there  existed  likewise 
slight  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  the 
patient's  history  goes  back,  were  those  of  chronic  valvular  disease 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart;  but  no  clue  is  afforded 
us  by  which  we  can  guess  when  the  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
probably  the  first  in  this  train  of  evils,  attacked  the  heart.  The  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  attended  it  was  so  slight  aa  to  escape 
the  mother's  notice,  and  to  call  for  no  special  complaint  from  the 
child  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  more  watchful  care  would  have  taken  the 
alarm  at  some  comparatively  slight  feverish  seizure;  that  auscultation 
would  have  discoveretl  the  disease  at  its  commencement;  and  that 
treatment  would  have  diminished,  though  it  might  not  have  altogether 
prevented,  the  subsequent  disorganization  of  the  heart. 

I  have  referred  to  endocarditis  lis  having  been,  though  undiscovered, 
still  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  in  this  instance. 
But  yet  there  is  another  explanation  of  the  mischief,  and  one  which 
some  other  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  that  I  have  either  watched 
during  life  or  examined  after  death  woultl  admit  of,  namely,  that  the 
mischief  has  been  produced  by  some  other  than  an  inflaraniatory  pro- 
cess. We  know  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  adult;  and  equally 
8o,  I  apprehend,  in  the  child;  nor  is  the  fact  of  less  practical  moment 
in  the  one  case  than  in  ihe  other.  In  each  instance  it  influences  our 
treatment,  and  warns  us  not  to  be  too  active  in  the  use  of  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  nor  too  pertinacious  ia  their  continuance,  and  suggests 
the  probability  that  what  we  discover  is  only  the  sign  of  some  long- 
past  mischief.' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  disease  of  the 
valves  goes  on,  as  in  the  poor  child  whose  case  I  have  just  related, 
from  bad  to  worse;  inflammation  in  some  instances  recurring  at  inter- 
vals, and  adding  something  each  time  to  the  previous  mischief;  or 
the  disorganization  of  the  heart  advancing  slowly  but  with  uninter- 
rupted course.  But,  nevertheless,  the  added  experience  of  each  year 
"brings  to  my  notice,  more  and  more  frequently,  instances  in  which  the 
signs  of  cardiac  mischief  remain  stationary,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
child  grow  less  with  its  increasing  years.  Nor  is  it,  probably,  that 
in  these  cases  the  disease  simply  does  not  advance,  but  many  things 

'  This  Buppoflilion,  which  clears  ap  what  otherwise  would  be  very  obscure  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  aomei  chsea  of  chronic  Tfttrnlar  diseafle,  is,  as  probably  scarcely 
ii<>ed  be  statud,  propoaniled  by  Dr.  Stokes  in  liis  recent  work  on  Diaoasea  of  th«  fleart, 
8vo.     Dublin,  1664.     Seepage  14G,&ud  foUowing  pages. 
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seem  to  show  that  there  is,  as  Dr.  Latham  suggests,  "a  certain  prolec- 
live  power  possibly  inhereot  in  the  growing  heart,  whereby  it  canac» 
commodate  its  form  and  manner  of  increase  to  material  accidenta,  aud 
so  repress  or  counteract  their  evil  tendencies." 

Dr  Latham' — whose  name  I  cannot  mention  without  the  expreasioD 
of  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  one  to  whose  instructions  I  owe  bo 
much^ — relates,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  history  of  two  young 
ladies  in  whom  the  auscultatory  signs  of  valvular  imperfection  ex- 
isted from  early  childhood,  but  who  never  suffered  any  important 
disturbance  of  the  general  health  that  could  be  attributed  to  it.  In- 
stances still  more  striking  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in 
which,  not  only  were  the  signs  of  heart  disease  present,  without  the 
evil  results  that  might  be  apprehended  from  it,  but  in  which  the  suf- 
fering lessened  with  advancing  years;  though  auscultation  still  gave 
assurance  that  its  cause  persisted.  A  little  girl,  six  years  old,  whose 
health  had  never  been  robust,  and  who  had  suftered  much  from  mea- 
sles and  scarlatina,  the  latter  of  which  left  her  liable  to  attacks  of 
what  was  said  to  be  inflammation  of  the  chest,  came  under  my  notice 
at  the  end  of  April,  1846.  She  was  then  labi>ring  under  urgent 
dyspnoea,  with  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  and,  in  the  course  of 
auscultation,  a  systolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart 
The  bronchitic  symptom.^  by  degrees  subsided,  but  dyspnoea  continued; 
the  child  was  wholly  unable  to  rest,  except  when  propped  nearly  up- 
right; she  was  distressed  by  palpitation  ;  her  cough  was  frequent,  and 
when  worse  than  usual,  she  expectorated  with  it  small  quantities  of 
florid  blood.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  with  a  livid  flush  on  either  cheek; 
the  carotids  pulsated  visibly,  and  the  jugular  veins  were  distended, 
while  her  heart  beat  at  the  rate  of  150  in  the  minute.  The  heart's 
impulse  was  increased,  and  dulness  in  the  prLCCordial  region  extended 
far  beyond  its  proper  limits.  It  was  next  noted  that  the  smallness  of 
the  pulse  corresponded  ill  with  the  laboring  of  the  heart ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct sense  o(  fremmement,  when  the  hand  was  laid  upon  the  precor- 
dial region,  completed  the  signs  of  great  contractioa  of  the  mitnU 
orifice,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  From  time  lo 
time  the  child  suffered  much  since  then  with  a  return  of  her  old  symp- 
toms; and,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  months,  the  bruit  still  continuca: 
the  hand  placed  upon  the  cardiac  region  was  still  sensible  of  a  distinct 
purriug  tremor,  and  the  pulse  was  exceedingly  feeble.  But  the  heart 
no  longer  labored  as  it  used  to  do;  its  pulsations  did  not  exceed  110 
in  the  minute ,  and  though  the  child  was  still  unable  to  lie  flat  in  bed, 
the  distressing  orthopncea  had  ceased  for  many  months.  Her  eyelids 
were  no  longer  puffy^  nor  her  limbs  anasarcoua,  as  they  were  before; 
her  cough  troubled  her  but  little,  and  hjemoptysis  was  very  rare.  She 
had  gained  flesh,  was  cheerful,  and  played,  though  not  so  boisterously 
as  other  chiklren  might  do,  yet  with  such  heartiness,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the  little  suffering  thing  for  whom,  a  year 
before,  one  would  have  chosen  speedy  death  as  the  happiest  lot  that 
could  befall  her. 


'  On  Diaeasea  of  tlie  Heart,  vol,  i.  pp.  241-3. 


Nor  was  this  gradual  recovery  of  tbe  heart  from  serious  injury  less 
striking  in  the  case  of  the  boy  whose  history  I  related  to  you  as  an 
instance  of  idiopathic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  Not  only  did  he 
continue  well  four  years  after  his  recovery,  but  I  saw  him  again  ten 
years  after  it,  he  being  then  twenty-one  years  old.  The  heart's  im- 
pulse was  still  considerable;  the  sound  continued  long  and  loud  and 
rough,  but  the  young  man  had  no  other  ailment  than  occasional  palpi- 
tation, and  sometimes  slight  sense  of  discomfort  at  his  chest :  and  this, 
although  he  was  leading  a  loose  kind  of  life — -strolling  over  the  country 
as  a  ballad-singer,  often  getting  wet,  and  walking  long  distances  of 
twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  a  day,  and  this,  as  he  said,  without 
fatigue. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  remarkable  than  these 
two,  have  come  under  my  notice,  cases  which  wuuKJ  warrant,  I  think, 
a  more  hopeful  prognosis  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  in  childhood 
than  we  should  be  justified  in  entertaining  if  our  patient  were  an 
adult.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  presence  of  a  bruit  with  the  heart's  sounds  in  the  child  depends 
more  invariably  on  organic  disease  than  in  the  adult ;  inasmuch  as 
those  endocardial,  arterial,  or  venous  murmurs  which  are  produced 
by  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  are  very  rarely  indeed  heard 
in  children  under  seven  years  old,  and  are  by  no  means  common 
until  that  age  is  attained  at  which  the  changes  that  take  place  aa 
puberty  approaches  have  commenced,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  beginning. 
I  think  that  I  can  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  rarity  of  such  mur- 
murs in  childhood,  though  I  cannot  venture  to  assign  a  reason  for  it; 
since  the  very  slight  diflerence  between  the  composition  of  the  blood 
in  early  life  and  in  after  years  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  affording  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  fact. 

It  is  probably  superfluous  to  remark,  that  as  in  the  grown  person 
so  also  in  the  child,  a  bruit  may  be  heard  independent  of  valvular 
disease,  provided  so  great  a  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  exist  as 
to  render  the  valves  insufficient  to  close  the  corresponding  openings. 
Of  this,  one  remarkable  instance  has  come  under  my  notice,  in  which 
tbe  absence  of  valvular  disease  was  ascertained  by  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, and  I  have  since  met  with  another  case  where  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  a  distinctly  audible  bruit  is  due  rather  to 
dilatation  of  the  heart  than  to  disease  of  its  valves. 

Lastly,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  disease  of  the  heart 
is  not  infrequently  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  our  patients  in 
cases  where  occasional  palpitation  and  dyppno>a  on  exertion,  soine- 
times  accompanied  with  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  arc  the  only  symp- 
toms of  its  existence.  Mere  deranged  action  of  the  heart,  however, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  children  of  all  ages,  though  rarer  before 
seven  years  old  than  subsequently.  It  is  most  frequently  observed 
in  fragile,  excitable  children,  and  is  not  readily  amenable  to  direct 
treatment,  though  it  subsides  in  the  course  of  time  under  a  system  of 
general  management  calculated  to  improve  the  health,  and  of  exercise 
judiciously  regulated,  and  always  kept  within  such  limits  as  not  to 
occasion  fatigue. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  the  most  important 
facts  concerning  disease  of  the  heart  in  childhood,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  before  your  notice: — 

Ist.  While  disease  of  the  heart  is  leas  common  in  childhood  than 
in  the  adult,  there  is  no  absolute  immunity  in  early  life  from  any  of 
those  affections  to  which  the  organ  in  after  years  is  liable. 

2d.  Of  all  the  causes  of  heart  affection,  inflammation  is  the  moat 
frequent;  and  while  all  blood  diseases  predispose  to  its  occurrence, 
none  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  it  as  rheumatism. 

3d,  While  inflammation  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  val- 
vular disease,  there  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the 
Bole  cause,  but  that  the  valves  may  become  disorganized  quite  inde- 
pendently of  previous  endocardiiis ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
ought  to  govern  our  treatment  in  all  cases  where  the  history  of  the 
commencement  of  the  affection  is  at  all  obscure  ;  and, 

4th.  The  disposition  of  valvular  disease  to  increase  is  not  only  lia- 
ble to  more  frequent  exceptions  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  but 
there  is  also  in  early  life  a  special  power  of  repair  and  of  self- adjust- 
ment in  the  heart  which  warrants  our  expressing  a  more  cheerful 
prognosis  than  would  be  justifiable  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  occur- 
ring in  the  grown  person. 


LECTURE   XXXI. 

SiSBASSS  OFTHK  Oboans  OP  DmESTtoH  Asti  Abriuilatioit. — PccaliaritieR  of  the  digeftf* 
'      orgMiB — they  require  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  tUo  milk — composition  of  that  flnid, 
ita  adaptation  for  the  nutriment  of  the  infant — changes  in  the  digestive  organs  u 
the  child  grows  older — these  changes  take  place  more  alovrly  in  the  haman  BQb- 
ject  than  in  animals. 

Evils  of  giving  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk  nntil  the  infant  is  old  enongb  to 
bear  it — shown  by  the  increased  mortality  it  produces— different  modes  in  which 
gnch  food  acts  injariously — appearances  found  in  bodies  of  children  who  have 
died  from  imperfect  nutrition, 

Great  importance  of  infants  being  sackled,  even  for  a  short  time — difficulty  of  analynis 
of  the  milk — suggestions  for  determining  fitneBS  of  a  person  for  duties  of  a  wet- 
nnrae — rules  for  management  of  children  who  are  brought  up  without  the  brvafit 
— sabstitates  for  mother's  milk— oautioD  with  reference  to  occasional  nnhealthy 
ooadition  of  oowa'  milk. 


We  prefaced  our  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  and 
respiratory  systems  with  an  inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture and  of  function  which  characterize  those  organs  in  early  life.  A 
aimilar  inquiry  will  not  be  out  of  place  now,  as  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  orgitTts  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  Uteir 
dependencies. 

Man,  when  he  has  attained  to  maturity,  is  able  to  support  hia  life, 
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and  to  preserve  his  health,  upon  food  of  various  kiuds;  and  the  strao- 
tare  of  bis  organs  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  an  exclusively 
animal  diet,  or  upon  ft lod  furnished  entirely  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
We  know  that  in  either  case  the  ultimate  elements  from  which  the  body 
is  nourished  are  the  same;  but  that  while  in  the  former  irjsiance  they 
are  furnished  as  it  were  ready  to  han<l,  they  have  in  the  latter  to  be 
eliminated  by  naturii's  chemistry,  through  a  process  which  occupies 
much  time,  and  which  requires  considerable  complexity  in  the  appa- 
ratus that  effects  it. 

Those  powers,  however,  of  which  the  adult  is  possessed,  belong  ia 
but  comparatively  small  measure  to  the  infant.  Tlie  growing  animal, 
indeed,  needs  proportiunably  more  food  than  the  adult;  tVir  not  merely 
is  the  daily  waste  to  be  repaired,  and  that  constant  reproduction  of  the 
tissues  to  be  provided  for  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  uf 
vitality  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  each  day  is  to  bring  with  it  an 
increase  in  size  and  stature.  But  though  in  early  life  an  ample  supply 
of  food  is  so  necessary,  yet  the  organs  by  which  it  is  to  be  assimilated, 
like  those  which  have  other  offices  to  perform,  are  at  that  time  frail 
and  delicate,  and  must  not  be  overworked.  Their  development  is 
incomplete;  and  even  those  animals  whose  digestive  apparatus  be- 
comes eventually  most  complex,  are  fitted  at  first  for  subsisting  only 
on  the  simplest  food.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  peculiarities  which  cha- 
racterize the  digestive  process  in  ruminants  do  not  begin  till  some 
time  after  birth:  the  fourth  stomach  ia  the  only  one  called  into  use, 
the  others  are  little  more  than  iDdicated  in  the  new-born  animal. 
Preparations,  however,  for  their  future  mode  of  subsistence  are  early 
discernible  in  the  herbivora,  whose  detititiou  has  already  commenced 
at  birth,  and  advances  with  rapidity  to  attain  its  completeness.  In  llie 
infant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jaws,  which  long  remain  edentulous,  the 
non-developed  cascum,  and  the  salivary  glands,  whose  f auctions  seem 
scarcely  to  commence  for  the  first  few  months  of  life,' sufficiently  indi- 
cate that  it  is  intended  to  subsist  longer  than  the  young  of  most  ani- 
mals on  food  which  shall  require  few  changes  to  be  wrought  in  it. 
The  food,  soon  converted  in  the  stomach,  pas.ses  rapidly  out  of  it,  and 
the  infant  speedily  seeks  for  more,  requiring,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
be  fed  far  more  frequently  than  the  adult;  white  digestion  being  per- 
fected at  once,  and  no  necessity  existing  for  those  supplementary  pro- 
cesses which  the  citcum  in  after  life  effects,  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels  is  more  rapid,  excrementitious  matters  are  quickly  expelled, 
and  the  healthy  infant  passes  three  or  four  evacuations  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,' 


'  See  the  observation.^  of  Bidder  Ami  Schmidt,  on  the  absenoe  of  aeoretion  from  the 
salivary  glands  of  ynanp  animals,  at  p.  22  of  their  work,  Die  Vordnaungi-Siifte  uod 
der  Stoffwechael,  &vo.     Mitnu  utiil   Leipalg,  16S'2. 

'  I  ain  indebted  to  my  frit'iid  Ur.  Uollwstini,  of  Oxford,  for  demonstrating  to  me  the 
iocorreotutifl!)  of  some  of  Hit?  statt'muntH  nili>i)t(td  in  former  ediliond  of  this  work  from 
Echultz's  E*say,  Uober  den  Akt  dea  Krbrecliens,  &c.,  in  the  Anaiekten  Ubrr  Kintiei- 
hrankhtilen,  vol.  ii.  H«ft  ri.  p.  02,  with  reference  to  tlie  pticuIiarltieH  in  the  form  and 
position  of  the  atomaoli  during  foetal  and  early  iufantilu  life.  Dr.  Urluton  in  a  note 
at  p.  318  of  the  article  "titomach,"  in  the  Vi/cloprdin  of  Anatomy  and  Physiologi/, 
also  notices  some  exaggeration  in  Schulti's  stAtements.     I  cannot,  however,  mention 
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But  while  the  digestive  organs  are  thus  adapted  to  insure 
Ta])id  performance  of  their  functions,  and  to  provide  for  the  quick 
well  aa  for  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  question  nuturallj 
suggests  itself,  Where  shall  that  food  be  found  which,  while  it  yie\i 
the  necessary  sustenance,  is  yet  so  easily  assimilated  as  not  to  re<iuii 
powers  of  which  the  delicate  organs  of  the  young  are  destitute! 
We  should  search  in  vain  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoi 
for  any  substance  completely  fulfilling  ihpse  conditions;  but  natuT 
has  supplied  the  want,  and  given  to  every  mother  the  means  of  her 
nourishing  her  young. 

MiUi,  the  proper  aliment  for  the  youvg,  expressly  prepared  for 
within  its  mother's  organism,  contains,  ready  combined,  all  ihoj 
elements  which  are  necessary,  whether  for  its  growth  or  for  tl 
maintenance  of  its  proper  temperature,  by  serving  as  materials  fo 
respiration.  The  mean  of  89  analyses  of  human  milk,  by  MM.  Vei 
nois  and  Becquerel'  yields  the  following  result.  It  has  a  specif 
gravity  of  1032.67,  and  is  composed  of 

Water 889.08 

Solid  matters 110.92 

These  solid  constituents  are  made  up  of 

Sugar 43.64 

Casein  and  extractive  matter  ....  39.24 

Butter 26.66 

Incombustible  salts 1.38 


110.92 


How  small  must  be  the  effort  needed  to  effect  the  assimilation 
this  fluid  1     The  chief  of  its  isolid  constituents,  the  casein,  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  while  in  combination  with  it 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime — a  salt  that  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  bones.     Among  its  other  com- 
ponents wc  find  butter  and  sugar,  the  former  of  which  probably  in 
part  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  that  is  so  abundantly  de- 
posited  in   the  healthy   infant,  while  the  remainder  of  it  supplies 
materials  for  the  generation  of  heat,  by  being  resolved,  together  with 
the  saccharine  matter,  into  its  ultimate  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water.    This  food,  too,  is  not  merely  suitable  for  the  infant  soon  afl^^ 
birth,  but  it  continues  to  be  the  aliment  most  proper  for  it  for  roand^l 
monihs;  the  casein  increasing  in  quantity'  as  the  infant  grows  olde^^ 
and  the  demand  for  materials  to  maintain  its  growth  increases. 

in  seeming  dSapnr&geiTient  the  nume  of  one  whose  scientific  career  has  long  rinoe  been 
ran,  without  adding,  that  in  flpit«  of  failing;  hualth  which  conducted  him  to  an  early 
grave,  SohnUiwas  a  most  l.iborious  pionpor  in  those  inv^jitigBtions  into  the  processea 
of  digestion  which  havti  yielded  to  tliotie  who  have  followed  him  auch  an  abundant 
harrest, 

'  The  Btatements  with  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  are  taken  from  Scherer's 
article  "Milch,"  in  Wagner^s  Handaoritrhnnh  der  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  448;  and 
from  the  recent  elaborate  work  of  MM.  Vemois  and  A.  Becqaerel,  Du  Lait  chex  la 
Femme,  ^c,  8vo.  Parid,  l!:f.')3.  Sue  their  analyelH,  and  the  analytea  of  former  obflerrers, 
in  the  table  at  p.  1j  of  their  work. 
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By  degrees  the  stomach  alters  in  form;  its  muscularity  increases; 
the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  become  greater,  and  the  child  grows 
able  to  derive  support  from  food  in  which  the  nutritive  principles  are 
not  presented  in  so  simple  a  form  as  in  the  milk.  At  the  ninth  month, 
teelh  begin  to  appear;  the  first  clear  evidence  of  those  changes  which 
nature  is  working  in  the  organism,  ami  the  indication  that  before  very 
long  the  child  will  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  that  elaborately 
prepared  nourishment  which  it  has  hitherto  derived  from  its  mother. 
In  the  human  subject  the  process  of  dentition  not  only  begins  late, 
but  it  goes  on  slowly;  the  first  molar  tooth  is  seldom  cut  before  the 
comnumcement  of  the  second  year;  dentition  is  not  concluded  till  its 
end.  Nature's  object  in  the  laws  by  which  she  governs  the  brute 
creation  appears  to  be  to  fit  the  young  animals  as  soon  as  possible  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  to  shorten  the  period  during  which  they 
must  depend  for  sustenance  on  their  mother;  and,  therefore,  they  begin 
to  cut  their  teeth  much  sooner,  and  the  process  is  completed  within  a 
mucb  shorter  time  than  in  the  infant.  Young  rabbits  are  always  pro- 
viiled  with  two  teeth  when  born,  and  the  others  make  their  appearance 
within  ten  days.  In  the  different  ruminants,  the  teeth  have  either 
begun  to  appear  before  birth,  or  they  show  themselves  a  few  days 
afterwards;  and  in  either  case  dentition  is  completed  within  the  first 
month,  and  in  dogs  and  cats  during  the  first  ten  weeks,  of  existence. 

For  the  diflerence  in  this  respect  between  the  lower  animals  and 
man,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  moral  reason,  not  altogether  visionary,  may 
be  assigned:  The  young  animal  has  to  learn  nothing  more  than  how 
to  apply  those  instincts  with  which  Almighty  power  has  endowed  it 
for  its  own  support  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  species  ;  but  the  infant 
is  to  be  trained  to  become  a  man ;  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical 
nature  is  to  be  cultivated ;  parental  influence  is  to  be  the  means  of 
doing  this,  and  Providence  may  have  wisely  determined  that  the  in- 
lant  shall  for  months  be  dependent  on  its  mother  for  support,  in  order 
that  her  instinctive  feelings  may  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  that  love 
which  causes  her  to  cling  to  her  little  one  with  a  fondness  that  sur- 
passes all  other  affection,  and  which  gives  ber  the  patience,  the  gentle- 
nes-s,  the  untiring  energy  that  make  her  the  child's  best  guardian, 
friend,  and  teacher,  during  its  early  years. 

But  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  seek  in  something  higher  than 
the  material  for  the  reasons  of  this  physical  law,  it  yet  is  a  law,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  infant  whose 
mother  refuses  to  perform  towards  it  a  mother's  part,  or  who,  by  acci- 
dent, disease,  or  death,  is  deprived  of  the  food  that  nature  destined  for 
it,  too  often  languishes  and  dies.  Such  children  you  may  often  see, 
with  no  fat  to  give  plumpness  to  their  limbs;  no  red  particles  in  their 
blood  to  im{>art  a  healthy  hue  to  their  skin;  their  face  wearing  in 
infancy  the  lineaments  of  age;  their  voice  a  constant  wail;  their 
whole  aspect  an  embodiment  of  woe.  But  give  to  such  children  the 
food  that  nature  destined  for  them,  and,  if  the  remedy  do  not  come 
all  too  late  to  save  them,  the  mournful  cry  will  cease;  the  face  will 
assume  a  look  of  content;  by  degrees  the  features  of  infancy  will 
disclose  themselves ;  the  limbs  will  grow  round,  the  skin  pure  red  and 
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white ;  and  when,  at  length,  we  hear  the  merry  laugh  of  babyhood, 
it  seems  almost  as  iT  the  little  sufterer  of  some  weeks  before  must 
have  been  a  chaugeling,  and  this  the  real  child  brought  back  from 
fairykiud. 

Much  care,  much  patience,  judicious  management  in  all  respects, 
may,  indeed,  counteract  the  otherwise  inevitable  evils  that  result  Irotn 
the  attempt  to  bring  up  infants  by  hand.  The  statement,  however, 
just  made  with  reference  to  the  hazard  «f  auch  an  experiment,  and 
to  the  evil  consequences  tliat  almost  of  necessity  attend  it,  is  by  no 
means  overcharged.  M.  Villtinnc,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statis- 
ticians of  France,  lias  compared  the  results  of  the  two  systems  as  fol- 
lowed in  three  of  the  principal  foundling  hospitals  in  that  country.' 
At  Lyons,  each  infant,  on  its  reception,  is  given  into  the  charge  of  a 
wet-nurse,  and  its  stay  in  the  hospice  does  not  e.xceed  a  very  few  daya, 
after  which  it  is  sent  to  be  nursed  in  the  country.  At  Rheims,  the 
stay  of  the  infunt  in  the  hospice  is  equally  short;  but  neither  while 
there,  nor  afterwards  when  at  nurse  in  the  country,  is  it  brought  up 
at  the  breiist.  At  Paris,  the  stay  of  the  children  in  the  hospice  is  often 
very  much  longer;  but  they  are  usually,  though  not  invariably  suckled 
by  wet  nurses.  The  mortality  under  1  year  of  the  children  admitted 
into  these  institutions  is — 


At  Lyons 
"    PnrJs 
"  Rheims 


83.7  per  cent. 
50.3       *' 
63.9       " 


These  results  need  no  comment,  and  render  it  almost  unnecessary 
to  adduce  any  further  evidence  of  the  dangers  that  are  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  bring  up  infants  on  artificial  food.  One  more 
itlusLratiun  of  the  fact,  however,  may  be  adduced  from  the  work  of  a 
benevolent  ecclesiastic,  M.  Gaillard,  on  the  foundling  hospitals  of 
France.     He  observes:  — 

"At  Parthenayi  in  the  department  of  Deux  S&vres,  of  153  found- 
lings, 54  died  between  the  ages  of  one  day  and  twelve  months,  or  35 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  higher  proportion  than  that  presented  at  Poitiers. 

At  X ,  of  244  new-born  infants,  197,  or  80  per  cent.,  bad  died  by 

the  end  of  the  first  year.  Struck  by  the  enormous  difference  between 
this  rate  of  mortality  and  that  afforded  by  the  hospices  at  Poitiers  and 
Parthenay,  I  determined  to  investigate  its  cause.  I  ascertained  that 
in  this  hospice  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  children,  and  the 
nurses  are  under  as  strict  oversight,  as  at  Poitiers  and   Parthenay. 

But  at  X none  of  the  children  are  suckled,  but  all  are  fed;  and 

the  reason  assigned  for  so  doing,  is  the  fear  of  infecting  the  nurses 
with  syphilis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  been  assured  by  many  per- 
sons connected  with  the  institution,  that  the  fearful  mortality  just 
mentioned  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  practice  of 
not  suckling  the  children.     The  officers  of  the  hospice  have  tried  all 

'  De  la  Mortality  des  Enfann  Trouvfis,  in  Aniiales  d'Hjgi^ne,  toI.  xix.  p.  47-  Fur- 
ther inroraintiou  on  tliis  anil  other  allied  8ubjec't»  wilt  be  fount!  in  a  review  of  the 'works 
of  Termt',  Moatfalcon,  and  others,  ou  the  Koundlitin  Unspitals  of  France,  pubtiaLed  bj 
the  author  ia  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Mtdical  Review  for  April,  1842. 
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means  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  neither  their  own  efforts,  nor  those  of 
some  most  excellent  female  assistants,  have  been  of  the  sliglitest  ser- 
vice; and  the  only  measure  by  which  they  could  reduce  the  mortality, 
was  the  having  recourse  to  suckling  the  children  by  wet-nurses."* 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  these  statements  are  not  to 
betaken  as  representing  the  ordinary  mortality  among  infants  brought 
up  by  hand,  since  many  causes  will  uuggest  themselves  to  you  as  con- 
curring to  render  the  life  of  i'ouDdlinga  especially  precarious.  Neither, 
indeed,  is  the  whole  of  the  mortality  among  other  children  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk,  to  be  attributed  to  the  food  which 
is  substituted  for  it;  but  in  many  cases,  if  the  mother  do  not  suckle 
her  infant,  she  delegates  to  another  the  performance  of  her  other 
maternal  duties,  and  the  baby  va  left  to  languish  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger.  That  this  cause  is  very  influential  in  j>roducing  a  high  rate 
of  mortality  among  infants,  appears  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  M. 
Benoiston  de  Chaieauneuf,*  that  while  among  children  suckled  by 
their  mothers  only  18.86  per  cent,  die  within  a  year  after  their  birth, 
29  per  cent,  of  those  put  out  to  wet-nurse  die  during  the  same  period. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  us  to  know  thai  food  other  than  the 
mother's  milk  is  injurious  to  the  young  infant;  but  it  behooves  us,  both 
as  physiologists  and  as  physiciaus,  to  push  our  inquiries  further — to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  means  by  which  this  injurious  effect  is 
produced,  and  to  determine  what  organs  of  the  body  suffer  most 
severely,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  affected.  Unfortunately,  the 
information  which  I  am  able  to  give  you  on  these  points  is  much  less 
definite  than  I  could  wish;  for  the  evils  that  result  from  improper 
food  in  infancy  do  not,  like  some  diseases,  arrest  attention  by  their 
alarming  symptoms,  or  by  their  rapidly  fatal  result,  and  hence  they 
have  received  less  than  their  due  share  of  notice. 

If  improper  food  be  given  to  an  infant,  the  contractions  of  the  sto- 
niacb  are  in  general  speedily  excited,  and  the  food  is  rejected.  This 
eructation  of  a  portion  of  its  food  may  indeed  be  noticed  even  in  in- 
fants  at  the  breast,  who  have  cither  sucked  more  than  their  stomach 
can  conveniently  hold,  or  whose  digestive  powers  are  temporarily 
weakened  by  some  trivial  ailment.  But  the  hint  which  nature  gives 
is  too  often  thrown  away  on  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  infant. 
Food  of  the  same  kind  is  given  again,  perhaps  in  smaller  quantity,  or 
with  some  slight  difference  in  its  mode  of  preparation;  and  part,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  is  now  retained  for  a  time,  though  not  long  enough 
for  its  complete  assimilation;  but  if  not  rejected  by  vomiting,  it  passes 
the  pylorus  white  digestion  is  but  half  completed.  Unfortunately,  the 
farinaceous  articles  of  food  which  are  so  often  selected,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  lightness,  as  fit  to  form  the  almost  exclusive  diet  of 
infants,  belong  to  the  class  of  substances  that  are  assimilated  with  diffi- 
culty ;  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in 
the  young  child   brought  up   by  hand,  enter  the  duodenum  in  a 

■  Rechercbea  sar  lea  Enfans  Trouv&s,  &c.,  par  l'Abb6  A.  H.  Oaillard,  8vo.  p.  166. 
Paris.  1837. 

*  Considerations  sur  les  Enfans  Trouv^a,  &vo.  p,  57.     Paris,  1824. 
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state  wholly  unfit  to  be  acted  on  by  the  bile.  The  intestines  become 
irritated  by  these  undigested  matters;  and,  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of 
ihera,  diarrhoea  is  excited;  while,  if  not  speedily  expelled,  they  pass) 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  thns  produce  those 
horribly  offensive  evacuations  which  are  frequently  voided  by  childrea 
in  these  circumstances. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  a  child  should  lose  flesh  and 
strength,  even  if  tlie  food  given  to  it  were  no  otherwise  objectionable 
than  as  being  difficultly  digested.  But  not  only  are  the  sago,  arrow- 
root, or  gruel,  with  which  the  child  is  fed,  in  themselves  less  easy  of 
digestion  than  the  milk,  which  is  its  proper  aliment;  they,  moreover, 
when  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements,  present  essential  differences 
from  it,  and  differences  by  which  they  are  rendered  so  much  the  more 
inapt  to  nourish  the  body  during  the  period  of  its  most  active  develop- 
ment and  growth.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  minute 
details  with  reference  to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  or  the  composi- 
tion of  different  articles  of  food,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  subject; 
neither,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  You  are  aware  that  physio- 
logical and  chemical  research  have  proved  that  food  has  to  answer  two 
distinct  purposes  in  the  organism ;  the  one  to  furni.sh  materials  for  the 
growth  of  the  body;  the  other  to  afford  matter  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  temper,T:ture;  and  that  life  cannot  long  be  auftported,  except  on  a 
diet  in  which  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  the  elements  of  respiralioo 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other.  Now  in  milk,  the  proper 
food  of  infants,  the  elements  of  the  former  are  to  those  of  the  latter, 
according  to  the  approximative  estimate  of  an  English  chemist,*  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2;  while  in  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca,  they  are 
only  as  1  to  26,  and  even  in  wheaten  flour  only  as  1  to  7.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  absence  in  these  substances  of  the  oleaginous  matters 
which  the  milk  contributes  to  supply  the  body  with  fat  (and  which 
can  be  eliminated  from  farinaceous  substances  only  by  a  conversion 
of  their  elements,  to  which  the  feeble  powers  of  digestion  in  early  life 
are  not  equal),  and  the  smaller  quantity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
different  kind  of  the  salts  which  they  contain,  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent that  by  such  a  diet  tho  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  infant  must 
almost  inevitably  be  sacrificod.  The  borly  wastes  most  rapidly ;  for 
it  is  forced  from  its  own  tissues  to  supply  the  nitrogenous  elements 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  which  its  food  contains  in  far 
too  scanty  a  proportion.  Every  organ  in  the  body  contributes  to  the 
general  support,  and  life  is  thus  prolonged,  if  no  kind  disease  curtail 
it,  until  each  member  has  furnished  all  that  it  can  spare,  and  then 
death  takes  place  from  starvation ;  its  approach,  indeed,  having  been 
slower,  but  the  suffering  which  preceded  it  not  therefore  less,  than  if 
all  food  had  been  withheld. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this,  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  atrophy  of  neiv-horn  childnn :  but  similar  effects  are  produced 
when,  from  any  other   reason,  an  infant  is  imperfectly  nourished, 

'  Dr.  R.  D.  Tlioraas,  On  the  Relation  between  the  Constitnents  of  the  Pood  and  the 
8/at«Qi3  of  Animals,  in  vol.  zxix.  of  the  Medioo-Cbirurgical  Transaotions. 
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whether,  as  sometimes  occurs,,  the  mother's  milk  is  so  deteriorated  as 
to  be  unsuitable  for  its  support ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens,  the 
child  having  been  weaned  prematurely,  its  digestive  organs  are  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  assimilating  the  food  that  has  been  substituted 
for  the  mother's  milk.  In  both  cases  the  abdominal  viscera  become 
disordered,  nutrition  is  ill  performed,  and  the  child  falls  into  a  state 
of  atrophy. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  in 
these  circumstances,  the  complete  absorption  of  all  the  fat,  and  the 
removal  of  much  even  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is  the  point  that  first 
attracts  our  notice.  The  thoracic  viscera  present  no  unnatural  ap- 
pearance, unless  it  be  that  large  portions  of  the  lungs  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  state  of  collapse.  There  is  also  seldom  anything  unuatural 
in  the  condition  of  the  liver,  except  the  congested  state  of  the  organ, 
the  vessels  of  which,  being  often  loaded  with  venous  blood,  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  generally  anaamic  appearance  of  the  other 
viscera.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  full  of  bile — probably  because, 
{i.s  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  died  of  inanition,  the  empty 
stomach  has  long  ceased  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction  by  its  move- 
ments. The  stomach  and  small  intestines  are  in  general  nearly 
empty ;  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  found  more  or  less 
softened — a  condition  the  occurrence  of  which  after  death  is  probably 
favored  by  the  tendency  of  those  kinds  of  food  that  are  usually  given 
in  early  life,  to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  in  the  course  of 
which  an  acid  is  produced  that  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  animal 
tissues.  In  some  instances  where  children  have  been  fed  on  an  ex- 
clusively farinaceous  diet,  the  mucous  membrane,  even  low  down  in 
the  intestines,  has  been  tbund  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  starch, 
which  presented  the  characteristic  blue  color  when  tested  with  iodine.' 
The  intestines  are  generally  pale,  though  with  patches  intermingled 
of  a  red  or  dark  gray  color;  besides  which,  small  circumscribed  spots 
of  a  bright  vascularity  are  sometioies  interspersed  through  the  small 
intestines,  being  especially  evident  at  their  upper  part.  Peyer's 
glands  usually  appear  much  more  prominent  than  is  natural;  some- 
times they  are  of  a  brighter  red  than  the  surrounding  intestine,  and 
somewhat  swollen,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  a  dark  gray  tint,  and 
present  a  singular  punctated  appearance.  In  the  large  intestines 
there  is  also  sometimes  a  remarkable  development  of  the  solitary 
glands,  the  dark  orifice  of  which  renders  them  very  evident;  and  ia 
u  few  instances  they  become  still  more  apparent,  from  the  mucous 
membrane  immediately  around  each  presenting  a  dark  gray  color. 
The  appearances,  in  short,  are  those  of  general  inanition,  coupled 
with  the  signs  of  irritation  or  inQamraation  of  the  whole  secreting  ap- 
paratus of  the  intestinal  canal.' 

'  According  to  flome  experimenta  by  M,  Gnillot,  of  Paris,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
of  Nevr  York,  in  a  paper,  republiahed  from  an  Ainerioan  journal,  in  the  Dublin  Medi- 
cal Jonmal,  March,  IMf). 

*  Tliia  account  of  tlie  po^t-mortem  appearances  observed  In  infanta  wbo  have  been 
imperfectly  nourished,  is  not  merely  borne  out  by  the  very  JUtt.'resliiiR  paper  of  MM. 
Friedleben  aiul  Flesch,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  ZtiUchri/t fur  ralianclU  Mediciii,  Heidelberg, 
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Tlie  full  considoration  of  every  question  connected  willi  the  im- 
perfect nutrition  of  infants  would  require  little  else  than  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  dietetics  of  early  life.  la  these  Lectures  I  can  &\m  ut 
nothing  more  than  to  bring  bel'oro  your  notice  a  few  points  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Although  it  is  very  desirable  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  their 
existence  children  shouhl  derive  their  support  entirely  from  their 
mother,  and  that  until  they  are  a  year,  or  at  least  nine  months  old, 
their  mother's  milk  should  form  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  yet  many 
circumstances  may  occur  to  render  the  full  adoption  of  this  plan 
impracticable.  In  some  women  the  supply  of  milk,  although  at  first 
abundant,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  undergoes  so  considerable 
a  diminution  as  to  become  altogether  insufficient  for  the  child's  sup- 
port; while  in  other  cases,  although  its  quantity  continues  nndimin- 
ished,  yet  from  some  defect  in  its  quality  it  does  not  furnish  the  infant 
with  proper  nutriment.  Cases  of  the  former  kind  are  not  unusual  in 
young,  tolerably  healthy,  but  not  robust  women;  while  instances  of 
the  latter  are  met  with  chiefly  among  those  who  have  given  birth  to 
several  children,  whose  health  is  bad,  or  whose  powers  are  enfeebled 
by  hard  living  or  hard  work.  The  children  in  the  forjner  case  thrive 
well  enough  for  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  mr)nlha;  but  then,  obtain- 
ing the  milk  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
rapidly  growing  organism,  they  pine  and  fret,  they  lose  both  flesh 
and  strength,  and  unless  the  food  given  to  supply  their  wants  be 
judiciously  selected,  their  stomach  and  bowels  become  disordered, 
and  nutrition,  instead  of  being  aided,  is  more  seriously  impaired.  If, 
however,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  be  employed  to  supply  the  mother's 
inability  to  nourish  her  child,  its  health  will  soon  return  ;  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  infant  of  the  poor  woman,  the  offspring  of  the  wealthy 

1846  ',  but  reoeivea  a  rcm&rlcablo  Oluatration  ia  the  recent  work  of  H.  B«dnar,  PhTti- 
cian  to  the  Foundling  Uo^pital  at  Vionna.  The  obaerrationa  of  the  former  gentlemen 
aro  foundc'it  on  the  examination  of  fifteen  infant?,  alt  of  whom  wuro  under  one  jear 
oUi,  who  were  brought  np,  either  exciuHively  or  in  great  uiuasuru,  on  artifloial  food, 
anil  will!  died,  after  long-continue<l  illu«ss,  iu  a  statu  of  atrophy,  or  else  sank  rapidlj 
under  profusa  watery  diarrhma.  In  cases  of  the  former  class,  a  condition  regarded  by 
IhH  writers  aa  the  result  of  ehronio  inflammation  of  Feyer'g  glands  was  the  chief 
morbid  appearance;  while  in  thn^u  instances  where  death  took  pi  aue  rapidly,  swelling 
and  congestion  of  the  same  bodies,  betokening,  as  they  believe,  their  recent  inflamma- 
tion, were  almost  always  present.  They  found,  too,  that  in  all  these  ca^es  the  diseuo 
of  tlie  colon  was  comparatiTely  alight,  and  evidently  secondary  to  the  more  seriou 
changee  in  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  Bednar'ii  patients  were  all  under  three  monthB, 
many  only  a  few  days  old,  partly  suckled  by  women  «ach  of  whom  had  several 
iiunilingfi,  partly  fed  on  artificial  food.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  mortality  is  high  ; 
and  of  8 Hell  almost  uniform  ocourrenctj  ia  swelling  of  Ihtj  medcutcrio  and  Peyerian 
glanda,  and  even  of  the  solitary  glands  of  tho  large  inteatineii,  that,  when  treating  of 
diarrhtca,  he  epeaks  of  tbia  statu  of  the  glanda  as  being  a  condition  of  no  soK  of  im- 
portance ;  and  even  ezpreaaea  the  opinion  that  in  the  large  iuteatinei  it  ia  to  be  re- 
garded an  a  physiological' rather  than  a  pathological  occurrence.  No  more  striking 
'  comment  could  be  written  on  the  misicliiefa  and  the  dangers  of  artificial  feediug  of 
ihfants.  See  pp.  SI  and  38  of  Bednair's  Krauichtitf.n  der  Ntugeborntn,  ^c,  l»t  ed.  8to. 
Wien,  lSSt>.  The  same  facts,  too,  are  still  ftirtlier  illustrateii  by  the  more  recent  ob- 
■ervationa  of  Ilervieux  on  the  changes  in  Peyer'si  and  the  solitary  glands  in  new-born 
infanta,  pahliah^  in  tlie  GaieUc  M/dieale,  l<'4rr.  l?,  lt:S5() ;  and  several  following 
numbers. 
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will  be  preserved.  But  many  circumstances  besides  those  moral 
considerations  which  should  never  be  forgotten  before  the  determioa- 
lion  is  formed  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  may  put  this  expedient  out  of 
the  question;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  inquire  what 
course  a  mother  should  pursue,  who  has  learnt  by  experience  that  she 
is  unable  to  suckle  her  child  for  more  than  a  very  short  period. 

Knowing  the  attempt  to  rear  her  child  entirely  at  the  breast  to  he 
vain,  the  mother  may  in  such  a  case  naturally  be  tempted  to  bring 
it  up  by  hand  from  the  very  first.  But,  how  short  soever  the  period 
may  be  during  which  the  mother  is  able  to  suckle  her  child,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  she  should  nurse  it  during  that  period,  and  also,  that 
her  milk  should  then  constitute  its  only  food.  For  the  first  four  or 
five  days  afiter  the  infant's  birth  tfie  milk  possesses  peculiar  qualities, 
and  not  merely  abounds  in  fatty  and  saccharine  mattera,  but  preaeuta 
its  ca.sein  in  a  more  easily  assimilable  form  than  subsequently.^  It 
afterwards  loses  these  characteristics;  but  still,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life,  it  contains  casein  in  smaller  quantities  than  enter  into 
its  composition  at  a  later  period.  The  secretion,  in  short,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  feeble  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  soon  after  birth  ; 
and  hence  the  dilBculty  of  providing  any  good  substitute  for  it  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the  infant,  while  art  often 
imitates  but  ill  that  gradual  increase  of  the  casein,  by  which  the  main 
element  of  the  infant's  sustenance  is  made  to  bear  a  constant  propor* 
tion  to  the  demands  of  its  daily  growth/ 

The  same  course  of  conduct  would  be  proper  in  the  case  of  women 
whose  milk  is  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  their  infants  do  not  thrive 
upon  it,  since,  though  its  deficiency  in  casein  may  render  it  unfit  for 
the  permanent  support  of  the  child,  yet  that  circumstance  will  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  it  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  exi:itence. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  ready  means  by  which 
we  can  determine,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  a  woman's  milk 
ia  ill  suited  for  the  nourishment  of  her  child;  and,  in  practice,  the 
infants  not  thriving  ia  often  the  first  indication  that  we  have  of  the 
propriety  of  a  change.  Certain  qualities,  indeed,  which  healtliy  milk 
ought  to  have,  are  readily  ascertainable.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  siiould 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1032,  and  an  alkaline  reaction ;  and, 
after  the  first  month,  should  be  free  from  colostrum  corpuscles;  while 
the  oil-globules,  which  should  be  present  in  great  number,  ought  to 

'  Bee  on  thia  anbjecl  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  On  tbe  Co- 
a^labilitj  of  Human  Milk,  in  Duhlin  Journal  ojWtediral  Scifncfit,  May,  18451. 

'  Though  I  have  allowed  the  ab&ve  paraRraph  to  stand  xin.iHered  in  this  edition, 
ret  it  niimt  hn  ob»«*ryed  that  the  olaborati*  roi*«arc!ies  of  MM.  V^-niuia  and  BHciju«rel 
do  not  altogether  bear  out  its  aucuracy.  Tliuy  deny,  on  the  Btruiigth  of  twenty-six 
observations  on  the  milk  of  different  women  irithin  n  frirtnii^ht  aftur  ddivery,  that  any 
BDch  excess  of  sugar,  and  feeble  proportion  of  caRein,  then  eharacteriie  it,  aa  ia  stated 
above,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Simon,  of  Berlin.  They  admit  the  exist- 
•Dce  of  a  larger  quantity  of  butter,  which,  however,  continuea  enly  so  long  an  the  oo- 
lostrora  corpuscles  are  still  present.  It  i^,  hoivever,  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  did 
not  institnte  a  series  of  comparative  oh.servafions,  with  referenue  to  this,  point,  on  the 
milk  of  the  cow,  since  the  question  involved  in  the  aci'aracy  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
opposing  statements  is  of  very  great  practical  importance. 
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be  of  tolerably  equal  size,  and  each  distinct  from  the  other.     In  spite 


of 


ho\ 


the  milk 


have  under- 


_  all  these  characters,  However, 
gone  very  important  changes,  though  of  a  kind  which  dexterous 
chemical  analysis  will  alone  discover.  An  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  the  fatty  matters  in  the  milk:  seems,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M,  Becquerel,  to  be  an  almost  constant  attendant  upon  all  diseasea 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  syphilis  and  far  advanced  phthisis  alone 
excepted ;  while  acute  diseases  are  attended  by  a  notable  increaae,  and 
chronic  ailments  by  a  siill  more  remarkable  diminution  of  the  casein. 
Such  changes  in  its  composition  cannot  but  modify  very  greatly  its 
suitability  as  an  aliment  for  the  child;  while  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  any  of  these  alterations  may  at  least  teach  us 
that  the  apparently  healthy  character  of  the  milk  is  but  a  very  imper- 
fect guarantee  of  its  real  excellence. 

Still,  even  though  the  difficulties  of  a  complete  analysis  of  the  milk 
will  generally  render  the  attempt  to  make  it  impracticable,  and  though 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  partial  examination  will  almost  certainly 
be  erroneous,  there  arc,  fortunately,  some  general  rules  fairly  deda- 
cibte  from  chemical  analysis  and  clinical  observation  combined,  which 
will  generally  aullice  to  guide  us  aright  in  the  choice  of  a  person  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  wet-nurse  to  an  infant  whose  mother,  either 
from  necessity  or  choice,  fails  to  perform  the  duty  of  suckling  it  her- 
self. The  apparently  good  health  of  the  woman  and  her  child  is  of 
all  evidence  the  moat  conclusive  in  favor  of  her  fitness;  but  M.  Bec- 
querel found  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfectly  physiological  state 
of  the  milk,  in  women  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old,  multl- 
parie,  of  strong  constitution,  previously  well-nourished,  brunettes, 
with  small  mamnuc  but  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk,  from  three  to 
five  months  after  delivery,  and  in  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  was 
auspended. 

The  question,  however,  which  we  often  have  to  answer,  and  lo 
answer,  too,  sometimes  very  soon  after  the  infant's  birth,  is  not  as  to 
the  goodness  of  a  wet-nurse,  but  as  to  the  If^^st  substilide  for  the  jnothei't 
milk.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  nearly  the  substitute  we  select 
approaches  to  the  character  of  the  mother's*  milk,  the  greater  will  be 
the  prospect  of  the  attempt  to  rear  the  infant  upon  it  proving  suc- 
cessful. Discarding,  therefore,  all  those  preparations  of  arrowroot, 
flour,  or  biscuit  powder,  in  which  the  vulgar  repose  such  confidence, 
we  shall  not  need  any  labored  argument  to  convince  us  that  in  the 
milk  of  some  other  animal  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  the  infant's  most 
appropriate  food.  You  will  perceive,  however,  by  the  subjoined 
table,  that  there  are  many  important  differences  between  the  milk  of 
all  the  domestic  animals  and  of  the  human  female  ;  both  in  the  actual 
quantities  of  its  constituents,  and  in  their  relative  proportion  to  each 
other. 
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ble  showing  (lie  Composition  of  the  Milk  in  Man  and  in  variou8 
Animals.* 


low  PABtl  COWTJUH— 

Tbb  Solid  Comn'tTCBm  axi  coiiroaio  ov— 

p 

Flow. 

Solid*. 

etsgar. 

Bn(l«r. 

DiKtleni, 

bustibl« 

*klU. 

In  man      .     .     . 
In  the  cow     .     - 

"      asa      .     . 

«        gOftt     .      . 

"      «we     .     . 

1032.67 
1033.38 
1034.67 
1033.53 
1040.98 

880.08 
864.0(j 
890.12 
844.9tt 
832.32 

110.92 
135.94 
109.88 
1S6.10 
167.68 

43.64 
38.03 
60.46 
36.91 
39.43 

3B.12 
18.53 
SH.87 
64.31 

39.24 
55.15 
3.5.66 
55.14 

69.78 

1.38 
6.64 
5.24 
6.18 
7.16 

The  above  table  shows  yon  that  it  is  only  in  the  milk  of  the  ass  that 
the  solid  constituents  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  a.s  in  the  human 
subject;  casein  preponderalitig  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  ewe,  and 
butter  in  that  of  the  goat.  Oa  this  account,  therefore,  asses'  milk  is 
regarded,  and  with  propriety,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  child's 
natural  food.  Unfortunately,  ho'wever,  expense  is  very  frequently  a 
bar  to  it3  employment,  and  compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  cows'  milk, 
as  being  so  much  more  readily  procured.  But  though  the  coat  may 
be  a  valid  objection  to  the  permanent  employment  of  asaes'  milk,  it  ia 
yet  very  desirable,  when  a  young  infant  caonot  have  the  breast,  that 
it  should  be  supplied  with  asses'  milk  for  the  lirst  four  or  five  weeks, 
until  the  first  dangers  of  the  experiment  of  bringing  it  up  by  the  hand 
have  been  surmounted.  The  deficiency  of  asses'  milk  in  oily  matter 
may,  as  has  been  suggested,*  be  very  much  rectified  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  about  a  twentieth  part  of  cream.  The  laxative  property 
which  it  possesses  is  not  so  easily  counteracted;  and  though  Sir  Henry 
Marsh's  recommendation  of  healing  it  to  212°  sometimes  removes  this 
quality,  yet  the  experiment  has  not  in  my  hands  been  by  any  means 
invariably  successful.  In  such  eases,  however,  the  addition  of  about 
a  fourth  part  of  lime-water  to  the  milk  will  generally  suffice  to  control 
all  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

When  cows'  milk  is  given,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  contains 
more  casein  than  human  milk,  and  leas  sugar;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  it  should  be  given  in  a  diluted  state,  and  slightly  sweet- 
ened. The  degree  of  dilution  must  vary  according  to  the  infant's  age  ; 
at  first,  the  milk  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  but 
as  the  chilcl  grows  older  the  proportion  of  water  may  be  reduced  to 
one-third.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  food 
when  given  to  the  infant,  which  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mother's  milk,  namely,  from  90°  to  95°  Fahrenheit ; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  care  is  needed,  a  thermometer  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  insure  the  food  being  always  given  at  the  same 
temperature.  Human  milk  is  alkaline;  aud  even  if  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  shows  but  little  tendency  to  become  sour.    The  milk 

'  Vemoia  and  Becqnerel,  op.  oit.,  p.  167. 

*  B7  Dr.  Hooru,  of  Dublio,  in  Ms  paper  alrMdjr  rofarred  to. 
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of  animals  io  perfect  health  likewise  invariably  presents  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  that  of  cows  when  at  grass  forms  no  exception  to  thiaj 
rule.     Comparatively  slight  causes,  however,  exert  a  marked  influeD( 
upon  the  milk  of  the  cow  in  all  respects ;  even  in  the  most  favorabU 
circumstances,  if  the  animal  is  shut  up  in  a  city  and  stall-fed,  all  thfl 
solid  constituents  of  its  milk  sufter  a  remarkable  diminution;  whila 
the  secretion  further  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  acid,  or  to  undergoj 
even  more  serious  deterioration.'   There  is  evidently  no  occasion,  thei 
to  assume  any  intentional  adulteration  of  the  milk,  in  order  to  accouat 
for  the  symptoms  of  ga.siric  and  intestinal  disorder  so  often  produc 
by  it  in  the  case  of  children  brought  up  in  largo  towns.     When  " 
therefore,  the  attempt  is  made  to  rear  an  infant  by  hand,  in  circumst 
which  render  it  impossible  to  ohtain  the  milk  of  cows  which  are  at  pas- 
ture, it  is  desirable  that  the  milk  should  be  daily  tested,  and  that  any 
acidity  should  be  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime-water,  or  of  pre-j 
pared  chalk,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  impart  to  it  a  slightly  alka*j 
line  reaction,     if  the  bowels  be  disposed  to  be  constipated,  carbonat 
of  magnesia  may  be  substituted  for  the  chalk.     Unfortunately,  ther 
seem,  as  I  stated  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  be  good  reasons  for  believii 
that  the  milk  of  stall-fed  cows  often  undergoes  a  deterioration  macS 
more  serious  than  the  merely  becoming  acescent;  and  that  chan£ 
not  unfrequently  take  place  in  it  such  as  must  render  it  wholly  unfit 
for  an  infant's  food,  and  calculated  only  to  promote  disease.   The 
sibtlity  of  their  occurrence  shows  the  necessity,  when  an  infant  whc 
is  brought  up  by  hand  fails  in  health,  for  making  a  careful  inquiry] 
into  the  source  of  the  milk  with  which  it  is  fed;  and  for  examining 
the  fluid,  if  possible,  both  chemically  and  under  the  microscope,  before 
proceeding  to  prescribe  remedies  for  ailments  which  may  be  caused 
entirely  by  the  unwholesome  nature  of  its  food. 

The  quantity  of  food  proper  to  be  given  to  an  infant  at  one  time, 
and  the  total  amount  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  require  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  though  questions  of  most  obvious  importance,  have 
hitherto  scarcely  received  any  attempt  at  solution.  The  only  observa- 
tions bearing  on  the  subject,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Guillot*  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris.  Be 
weighed  children  both  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  sack- 
ing, and  found  that  the  increase  of  weight  varied  from  about  two  to 
five  ounces  in  children  under  a  month  old;  and  concludes  that  a  thou- 
sand grammes,  or  about  two  pounds  and  quarter  avoirdupois,  is  the] 
smallest  quantity  of  milk  that  would  suffice  for  the  daily  nourishment  | 
of  a  healthy  infant  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence.  The  num- 
ber of  cliildren,  however,  on  whom  his  observations  were  made,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  observations  on  each  child,  were  both  far  too  few  10 

'  Bee  the  analyses  of  Vemoia  and  Bec<]iierel,  op.  cit.,  p.  131,  and  the  resalta  of  Dr-j 
Mayer'a  obBervaliona  on  cows  in  Berlin  and  its  neighborhdod,  in  a  valunblo  paper  <«1 
the  Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants,  in  iLs  first  volume  of  the  Verhandlnngen  der  Qewll-l 
schaft  fiir  Oebnrtshijlfe  in  Berlin.  6vo.  p.  56,  H«rlin,  1846;  and  also  two  papen  bfj 
Dr.  Peddio  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  1848  ;  and  the  obaerra 
Uons  of  Dr.  Eleuoke,  of  Leipsic,  already  referred  to  at  p.  474. 

'  Journal  fiir  Kiuderkraukhoiteu,  July,  1862,  vol.  xix.  p.  113. 
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yield  more  than  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  truth  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject. 

It  may  suffice,  for  to-day,  thus  to  have  brought  before  you  the  main 
principles  by  which  you  must  be  guided  in  the  attempt  to  rear  a 
young  infant  by  hand.  Details  as  to  the  general  dietetic  management 
of  infancy  or  childhoo<l  would  not  only  carry  us  beyond  the  period 
allotted  for  this  lecture,  but  would  be  a  departure  from  our  special 
object — of  investigating  the  diseases  of  early  life. 


LECTURE    XXX  II. 

Atbopbt  of  Yocxo  Chil»rk:c — not  s  special  disease,  but  a  condition  that  may  be  in- 
duced by  rarioua  cauacm. 

TBRDaH,  n  pecoliar  affectiou  of  the  maath,  geDerallr  associated  with  impaired  nutri- 
tion— its  cliaractere,  dilTerent  opinions  as  to  its  nature — general  state  of  children 
in  whom  it  occurs.  Microscopic  researches  as  to  its  natnre,  tlie  deposit  produced 
hy  a  cryptogamio  vegetation — conditions  that  favor  its  development — inferences 
as  to  it«  treatment. 

DsHTiTiOK — high  rate  of  mortality  while  It  ia  going  on — erroneous  views  with  refar- 
enoft  to  the  cause  of  this,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  process — physiology  of  denti- 
tion— order  of  appearance  of  the  teeth — pauses  in  their  evolntioji — frequently 
attended  with  local  suffering — various  morbid  conditions  of  mucous  membrkne 
of  the  mouth  excited  by  it. 

Management  of  children  when  teething— ciroamstances  in  which  lancing  the  gums  is 
likely  to  be  useful — dietetic  and  medical  management — treatment  of  affections  of 
the  mouth — caution  with  Tefereaoe  to  cure  of  oataneoaa  erapliona  during  the 
time  of  teething. 

At  our  last  meeting,  we  were  occupied  with  various  preliminary 
inquiries,  of  importance  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs  in  early  life,  on  the  study  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter.  We  examined  the  structural  and  functional 
peculiarities  of  those  organs  in  the  young,  and  endeavorcl  to  ascer- 
tain wherein  consists  the  special  fitness  of  the  mother's  milk  for  the 
nutriment  of  her  infant.  We  further  tried  to  discover  the  mode  in 
which  other  food  acta  injuriously  on  the  infant,  and  sought  from  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  deduce  rules  for  our  guidance,  Avhenever 
it  should  become  necessary  to  provide  a  young  child  with  a  substitute 
for  that  sustenance  which  nature  intended  that  it  should  receive. 

These  considerations  naturally  brought  under  our  notice  the  symp- 
toms which  betoken  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  imperfectly  carried 
on,  and  the  appearances  which,  when  death  takes  place  from  this  cause, 
are  revealed  on  an  examination  of  the  body.  It  may  seem  to  you, 
however,  that  the  atrophy  of  tjovntj  children  calls  for  a  more  elaborate 
study  than  ours  of  yesterday,  and  for  a  more  minute  account  of  its 
symptoms.     But  to  attempt  this  would  be  to  enter  upon  almost  end- 
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lesa  details,  which  would  leave  upon  your  memory  no  clear  impreflgk 
Whether  all  food  is  withheld  from  an  infant,  or  whether  it  is  8uppli< 
with  food  which  it  cannot  assimilate,  or  whettier  disease  prevents  it 
from  digesting  footl  on  which  a  healthy  infant  would  thrive,  the  maio 
reault  is  the  same,  and  the  child  dies  of  inanition.  Various  accidents 
may  abridge  the  infant's  life,  or  may  make  it  sink,  in  one  case,  in  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  different  from  those  which  precede  its  death  in 
another.  Sometimes,  the  vital  powers  grow  so  feeble  that  the  inspira- 
tory eftorts  no  lon;^er  sulDfice  to  Gil  the  lungs  with  air;  sometimes,  the 
irritable  stomach  rejects  all  food,  while  at  other  times  diarrhoea  comes 
on  which  no  medicine  can  check.  But  in  these  symptoms  tbcre  is 
nothing  characteristic  of  one  special  cause;  they  may  occur  alike  in 
the  infant  who,  though  healthy  when  born,  was  early  deprived  of  its 
mother's  milk,  or  in  the  child  who  is  the  subject  of  general  tuberculoos 
disease,  or  whose  strength  has  been  exhausted  and  its  digestive  powers 
impaired  by  dysentery.  The  symptoms,  then,  that  accompany  the 
atrophy  of  new-born  children  must  be  expected  to  vary  much  in 
diflerent  cases,  while  the  considerations  brought  before  you  in  the 
last  lecture  will,  I  think,  furnish  you  with  a  clue  to  the  complete 
understanding  of  them  all.  , 

Before  we  pass,  however,  to  the  special  study  of  the  diseasea  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  their  appendages,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vioutK,  popo- 
larly  known  as  the  thrush,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  artificial  feeding  of  young  infants — so  almost  invariably 
associated  with  the  evidences  of  their  impaired  nutrition,  that  the 
present  seems  to  be  the  best  place  for  noticing  it. 

If  you  examine  the  mouth  of  a  young  infant  on  whom  the  attempt 
is  being  made  to  bring  it  up  without  the  mother's  milk,  you  will  often 
observe  ils  raucous  membrane  to  be  beset  with  numerous  aranll  white 
spot*,  that  look  like  little  bits  of  curd  lying  upon  its  surface,  hot 
which  on  a  more  attentive  examination  are  found  to  be  so  firmly 
adherent  to  it  as  not  to  be  removed  without  some  difficult^-,  when  the 
Bubjaceut  membrane  is  left  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  often  blooding 
slightly.  These  specks  appear  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lipa, 
especially  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth  or  the  inside  of  the  cheeks; 
and  upon  the  tongue,  where  they  are  more  numerous  at  the  tip  and 
edges  than  towards  the  centre.     They  are  likewise  seen  '« 

fnms,  though  lesa  frequently,  and  in  smaller  number.     W  y 

rst  appear  they  are  in  general  of  a  circular  form,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  small  pin's  head  ;  but  after  having  existed  for  a  day  or  iwn, 
some  of  the  spots  become  three  or  four  times  as  large,  while  at  the 
same  lime  they  in  general  lose  something  of  their  circular  form.  By 
degrees  these  small  white  crusts  fall  oil"  of  their  own  accord,  usually 
leaving  the  mucous  membrane  where  they  were  seated  redder  than 
before — a  color  which  gradually  subsides  as  the  mouth  rotaroa  to  iti 
natural  condition;  or  the  while  specks  are  reproduced,  and  agmiii 
detached,  several  times  before  the  membrane  resumes  its  healthy 
aspect.  In  some  cases  these  specks  coalesce,  or  the  deposit,  from  tt» 
first  appearance,  presents  mora  of  the  character  of  a  false  membnuM^ 


and  tbe  mouth  is  then  seen  to  be  extensively  coated  with  it;  though 
even  then,  if  the  deposit  is  carefully  removed,  the  mucous  nienibmne 
beneath  wil!  be  found  neither  bleeding  nor  abraded,  but  merely  redder 
than  natural.  In  these  circumstances,  the  deposit  generally  loses 
something  of  the  dead  white  color  characteristic  of  the  smaller  spots, 
and  presents  a  slightly  yellowish  tint.  On  the  continent,  where  the 
severer  form  of  the  affection  is  not  infrequently  seen,  it  was  supposed, 
though  the  opinion  is  now  with  propriety  abandoned,  to  be  an  essen- 
tially different  ailment  from  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which 
the  points  of  deposit  are  distinct,  while  further  confusion  was  intro- 
duced into  the  subject  by  the  employment  of  tbe  term  aphtfue'  to 
designate  both  this  aflection  and  another  of  a  perfectly  different  nature 
(which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter),  characteriaed  by  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth.  The  term  aphthce 
will  be  most  properly  employed  as  a  Bvnonyra  for  this  follicular  sto- 
matitis; while  I  prefer  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  English  word  thrush^ 
to  the  ailment,  some  of  whose  characters  I  have  just  described,  and 
for  which  there  is  at  present  no  correct  designation  in  scientific  ter- 
minology. 

Children  in  whom  either  form  of  this  deposit  exists  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  usually  appear  out  of  health  ;  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  on  inquiry  that  this  indisposition  had  preceded  for  some  days 
the  eruption  in  the  mouth.  For  tbe  most  part  such  children  are 
emaciated,  and  present  those  symptoms  that  attend  upon  imperfect 
nutrition,  while  the  bowels  are  in  general  relaxed,  and  the  evacuations 
of  a  green  color,  and  very  sour.  The  acridity  of  the  motions  some- 
times irritates  and  inflames  the  margins  of  the  anus,  and  a  blush  of 
erythematous  redness  not  infrequently  extends  over  the  nates  and 
buttocks,  while  in  some  instances  a  deposit  of  a  similar  kind  to  that 
in  the  mouth  occupies  the  edges  of  the  intestine.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  popular  notion  with  reference  to  this  point,  the  appearance  of 
the  deposit  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
though  redness  and  soreness  at  the  edge  of  the  bowel  are  very  fre- 
Quent.  The  deposit  in  the  mouth  sometimes  renders  sucking  very 
aifficult,  and  may  even  impair  deglutition,  while  the  child,  thus  ob- 
taining but  little  food,  lies  in  a  slate  of  torpor  and  drowsiness,  the 
result  of  its  debility. 

In  its  more  serious  form  this  affection  was  said  to  prove  fatal  to  a 
large  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  different  foundling  hospitals  on 
the  continent.  Observation  has  shown,  however,  that  although  the 
deposit  exists  in  the  mouth  of  very  many  children  who  die  in  those 
institutions,  yet  their  death  ia  due  not  to  the  local  affection,  but  to 
the  constitutional  disease,  of  which  that  is  only  one  out  of  many  evi- 
dences. 

'  The  use  of  the  word  aipftn  by  Hippocrates,  and  its  application  by  him  to  nlcera- 
tions  of  the  uteraa,  plainly  flhows  that  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  breach  of  surface 
was  always  associated  with  it;  though  it  is  very  probable  that  ondur  a  mistaken 
belief  of  its  nature  he  may  algo  have  uaed  the  same  word  to  defiignale  true  thriuh. 
8ee  Poesias,  (Economia  Uippocraiis,  p,  111, 

*  A  word  the  etymology  of  wliich  ia  tmcerlain ;  aa  ia  tlut  of  its  Swedish  synoDym 
Torsk,  and  the  DsBish  and  Norwegian  Trodake. 
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berg's  discovery  of  cbyptogamic  veqktation. 


In  spite  of  the  exaggerate<l  importance  that  was  long  altacbetl  to 
the  local  alTection  of  the  mouth,  which  was  erroneously  imagined  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms  of  disordered  health,  of  which  it  is 
in  reality  merely  the  accompaniment,  much  uricertainty  existed  as  to 
its  real  nature,  though  it  was  generally  imagined  to  be  a  variety  of 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  not  unlike  that  of  croup  or  diph- 
theria. This  hypothesis,  however,  which  left  many  peculiarities  of 
the  disease  unexplained,  has  been  conclusively  set  aside,  and  the  real 
nature  of  this  as  of  so  many  other  ailments  has  been  made  quite  clear 
by  microscopic  research. 

la  the  year  1842,  Professor  Berg,  of  Stockholm,  physician  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  that  city,  communicated  to  the  Swedish  SiKiiety 
of  Medicine,  hts  discovery  of  a  cryptogamic  vegetation  in  the  deposit 
of  thruah ;  and  a  German  observer,  M.  Gruby,  confirmed  M.  Berg's 
researches  in  a  paper  addressed  in  the  same  year  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  though  his  views  differed  in  some  points 
from  those  of  M.  Berg.  From  the  time  of  this  discovery  two  oppos- 
ing views  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  have  till  recently  been  main- 
tained. According  to  the  one  opinion,  the  parasitic  growth,  like  the 
muscardine  on  the  silk-worm,  or  the  confervaj  developed  on  other 
living  animals,  itself  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  disease; 
while,  according  to  the  other,  the  white  substance  in  the  mouth  is  in 
Irreality  an  inflammatory  exudation,  in  which,  though  confervse  may 
'"be  developed,  yet  their  presence  is  accidental,  and  subject  to  many 
exceptions. 

The  correctness  of  the  former  opinion,  which  was  maintained  by 
M.  Berg,  and  substantiated  in  great  meaacire  by  his  researches,  ha£ 
now  been  so  generally  admitted  that  I  need  not  further  occupy  your 
time  with  details  of  the  controversy,  but  will  describe  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  nature  of  the  affection,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  means 
[rof  the  microscope ;  and  as  it  is  described  by  one  of  the  most  recent 
observers,.  M.  liobin.' 

In  connection  with  various  disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus  in 
children,  and  also  in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  diseases  in  the 
adult,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  also  that 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
which  though  by  no  means  severe  is  yet  attended  with  a  change  of 
the  secretion  from  alkaline  to  acid,  and  with  an  abundant  production 

'  Not  to  encumber  thia  lecture  with  the  citation  or  autltarities,  it  mar  saffiee  to 
refer  to  the  valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Borg,  of  Stoukholm,  analyzed  in  the  Journal  filr 
Kinrierkrankheiten  for  September  ami  October,  1847,  and  biuco  translated  into  German, 
under  the  title  Utber  die  SchwSmmchen  der  A'lni/er,  8to.  Bromen,  1848,  aa  a  most  ablo 
defence  of  the  first  mentioned  opinion  ;  and  to  the  papers  by  Dr.  Erout<nberg,  o( 
Vo?oow,  in  that  jourua!  for  Febmary  and  September  of  the  same  year,  for  obgerrations 
,  and  arguments  tending  to  snpport  the  opposite  view.  The  elaborat«  essay  of  M.  Seux, 
in  his  liechrrchrs  tur  Its  Maladies  dts  Enfanlx,  Bvo.  Paris,  1855,  also  elaimti  mention 
hen),  fnr  in  it  every  question  connected  with  this  atfection  is  treated  of  with  an  almost 
painful  minntenesB.  With  reference  to  the  production  of  confervte  on  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  human  body  in  disease,  the  fullest  account  baa  been  given  by  Han- 
norer,  in  MiiUrr's  Archiv  for  1842,  p.  281 ;  and  by  M-  Robin  in  hia  IJiiloire  NaturelU 
de*  Vigitava  Parasite*  qui  croiutnt  *vr  I'Homme  et  iiir  let  Animaui  vivanU,  Src  Paris, 
1653. 
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of  epithelium.  This  state  of  the  mucoua  membrane,  though  not 
absolutely  essential,  ia  yet  in  the  highest  riegree  favorable  to  the 
deveh'ptnent  on  its  surface  of  a  fungus,  the  Oidium  albicans,  the  spo- 
rules  of  which  in  these  circumstances  increase  with  great  rapidity, 
and  elongate  into  tubular  librils,  by  whose  multiplication  ami  accu- 
mulation, together  with  the  abundant  epithelial  scales,  a  thielc  white 
layer  is  formed  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the 
velum,  the  interior  of  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  even  ia  some  cases 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  It  appears,  too,  that  during  tlie  first 
weeks  of  infancy'  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  yields,  even 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  wholly  independently  of  whether  or  no  the 
child  is  brought  up  at  the  breast,  an  acid  reaction,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  far  greater  liability  of  infants  than  of  adults 
to  this  afl'ection,  so  that  in  the  former  case  a  very  slight  disorder 
would  lead  to  its  development,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  the  sign  and 
the  consequence  of  very  serious  disease. 

This  account  of  the  affection  explains  many  points  previously  in- 
explicable concerning  it.  It  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
thrush  in  foundling  hospitals,  and  institutions  of  a  similar  kind, 
where  the  same  cups,  spoons,  &e.,  are  used  in  common  by  the  child- 
ren, and  often  without  sufficient  attention  to  cleanliness.  That  the 
disease  may  be  produced  by  the  actual  transplantation  of  the  sporulea 
from  one  child  to  another  was  conclusively  established  by  M.  Berg,' 
who  tried  the  experiment  in  four  instances,  and  found  that  on  each 
occasion  the  deposit  of  the  sporules  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  of  a  healthy  infant  was  succeeded  by  the  development  of  the 
conferva?,  and  the  occurrence  of  thrush. 

The  conditions,  then,  which  generally  coincide  in  the  production  of 
thrush,  are:  let.  Certain  ailments  of  the  digestive  organs,  dependent 
CD  impaired  nutrition ;  2d.  Consequent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  associated*  with  an  increase  in  the  acidity  of 
its  secretion,  and  an  unusually  abundant  formation  of  epithelium; 
and  3d.  The  development  on  the  .surface  of  a  cryptogamic  vegetation, 
which  is  nut  the  cause  but  rather  the  result  of  the  child's  illness.  It 
follows,  then,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  removal  of  the 
constitutional  disturbance  ia  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  the 
ministering  to  the  local  malady.  Two  facta,  indeed,^  will  serve, 
without  further  comment,  to  place  this  matter  in  a  very  strong  light; 
one  is,  that  in  21  out  of  26  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  children 
who  had  died  of  thrush,  the  small  intestines  presented  morbid  appear- 
ances, which,  though  of  various  kinds,  were  all  analogous  to  those 
referred  to  in  the  last  lecture  as  dependent  on  imperfect  nutrition  and 
artificial  feeding.  The  other  is,  that  while  in  the  Foundling  Hospital 
at  Mar&eilles  the  mortality  of  children  affected  with  thrush  is  only  6 
in  100,  in  that  at  Paris  it  has  been  stated  by  different  observers  as  9 
in  10,  lOy  in  140,  22  in  24,  and  25  in  48.  Of  the  two  institutions, 
that  at  Paris  is  the  more  salubrious ;  but  there  the  appearance  of  the 


'  Seux,  op  cit.,  pp.  18 — 21. 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  147  and  218-220. 


»  B«Tix,  op.  flit.,  pp.  76-80. 
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affection  of  the  mouth  is  the  signal  for  tbo  ira mediate  withdrawal 
the  child  from  the  breast ;  while  at  Marseilles  the  opposite  plan 
pursued,  and  a  child,  even  though  previously  fed  artificially,  is 
once  given  to  a  wet-nurse  on  the  first  sign  of  thrush  being  discoven 
The  extreme  rarity,  too,  with  which  in  private  practice  the  thrush 
a  young  infant  assumes  the  characters  of  a  serious  affection,  furnishes 
further  proof,  if  it  were  wanting,  that  the  local  ailment  is  of  little 
moment  apart  from  the  complications  which  impart  to  it  its  gravity. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  inexpedient  to  dwell  hereon  anything  more  than 
the  local  treatment  of  the  case,  since  its  general  management  must 
vary  as  widely  as  the  causes  to  wliich  the  affection  of  the  moalb  is 
due.  One  point  of  considerable  moment,  and  to  which  less  care  than 
it  deserves  is  usually  paid,  is  the  removing  from  the  mouth,  after  each 
time  that  the  infant  has  fed,  all  remains  of  the  milk  or  other  food  that 
it  has  taken.  For  this  purpose,  whenever  the  least  sign  of  thrush  ap- 
pears, the  mouth  should  be  carefully  wiped  out  with  a  piece  of  soft 
rag,  dipped  in  a  little  warm  water,  every  time  after  food  has  been 
given.  Supposing  the  attack  to  be  but  slight,  this  precaution  will  of 
itself  suffice  in  many  instances  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  affection  in 
two  or  three  days.  If,  however,  there  be  much  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  if  the  aphthous  spots  be  numerous,  some 
medicated  topical  application  is  useful.  Various  detergents,  have  been 
reoommended,  among  which  the  mel  horacis,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
Armenian  bole  with  honey,  are  very  frequently  employed.  An  ob- 
jection, however,  has  been  raised,  and  I  think  on  good  grounds, 
any  application  into  the  composition  of  which  honey  or  other  sacci 
Tine  matters  enter,  on  the  ground  that  the  tendency  of  those  substan 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation  will  make  them  favor  rather  than 
prevent  the  formation  of  confervte  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  my  custom  to  dissolve  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  borax  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  to  direct  thai  after  the  mouth  has  been  carefully 
cleansed  with  warm  water,  this  lotion  sliould  be  applied  to  it  on  a 
piece  of  lint  or  soft  linen.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  affection,  the 
borax  lotion  usually  answers  every  purpose.  Should  it,  however,  | 
appear  insufficient,  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  twice 
a  day,  while  at  other  times  the  solution  of  borax  may  be  used  in  the  j 
manner  just  directed. 

The  close  connection  that  subsists  between  this  local  affection  and 
the  condition  of  generally  impaired  nutrition,  which  engaged  our  at- 
tention yesterday,  induced  me  to  bring  the  subject  now  under  your 
notice.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  any  better  plan  can  be  adopted, 
in  studying  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
than  closely  to  follow  an  anatomical  arrangement,  and  to  consider, 
first,  the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  stomach,  then  thoae^^ 
of  the  intestines,  and  lastly  those  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.       ^H 

It  may,  perchance,  seem  to  you  that,  according  to  this  plan,  it  is  nOl^ 
proposed  to  assign  any  place  of  importance  to  the  disorders  of  denittion, 
though  in  our  tables  of  mortality  we  find  teething  registered  as  having 
occasioned  the  death  of  nearly  5  (4.8)  per  cent,  of  all  children  who 
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died  in  this  metropolis  under  one  year  old,  and  of  7.3  per  cent,  of 
those  who  died  between  the  age  of  twelve  months  and  three  years. 
Many  other  circumstances,  too,  tend  to  increase  the  impression  which 
this  fact  naturally  makes;  for  not  only  do  nurses  attribute  to  teething 
the  most  varied  forms  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  mothers  ex- 
press serious  apprehensions  as  the  period  of  dentition  approaches,  bat 
medical  men  hold  forth  to  anxious  parents  the  expectation  that  their 
child  will  have  better  hcjilth  when  it  has  cut  all  its  teeth.  The  time 
of  teething,  too,  is  in  reality  one  of  more  than  ortlinary  peril  to  the 
child  ;  though  why  it  should  be  so  is  not  always  rightly  understood. 
It  is  a  time  of  moat  active  development  of  the  organism — a  time  of 
transition  from  one  mode  of  being  to  another,  in  respect  of  all  those 
important  functions  by  whose  due  performance  the  body  is  nourished 
and  built  up.  Statistics,'  embracing  the  largest  numbers^  prove  the 
dangers  of  this  period,  and  warrant  us  in  regarding  the  completion  of 
the  process  of  teething  as  a  fair  subject  for  congratulation. 

The  error  which  has  been  committed  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
not  merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  members  of  our  own  profession 
also,  consists,  not  in  overrating  the  hazards  of  the  time  when  changes 
so  important  are  being  accomplished,  but  in  regarding  only  one  of  the 
manifestations — though  that,  indeed,  is  the  most  striking  one — of  the 
many  important  ends  which  nature  is  then  laboring  to  bring  about. 
A  child  in  perfect  health  usually  cuts  its  teeth  at  a  certain  time  and 
in  a  certain  order,  just  as  a  girl  at  a  certain  age  presents  the  various 
signs  of  approaching  puberty,  and  at  length  begins  to  raenstruate.  la 
her  case  we  do  not  fix  our  attention  solely  on  the  menstrual  flux  ;  nor, 
if  it  fail  to  appear,  do  we  have  recourse  to  the  empirical  employment 
of  emmenagogue  medicines.  We  examine  into  the  cause  of  its  ab- 
sence; try  to  ascertain  whether  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  health 
in  general,  or  of  the  viterine  system  in  particular,  and  regulate  accord- 
ingly our  attempts  at  cure.  The  epoch  of  dentition  is  to  be  looked 
at  just  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  regard  the  epoch  of 
pnberty.  Constitutional  disturbance  is  more  common,  and  serious 
disease  more  frequent,  at  those  times  than  at  others ;  but  their  causes 
lie  deeper  than  the  tooth  which  irritates  the  gum  that  it  has  not  yet 
pierced  in  the  one  case,  or  than  the  womb  which  has  not  yielded  the 
due  discharge  of  blood  in  the  other.  You  might  produce  hemorrhage 
from  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  latter  instance,  or  might  cut  through 
the  gum  which  inclosed  the  teeth  in  the  former,  with  no  other  eflect 
than  that  of  aggravating  the  condition  of  your  patient. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  respiratory  systems, 
your  attention  has  on  several  occasions  been  drawn  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  some  of  those  affections  just  at  the  time  when  the  process 
of  teething  is  going  on ;  and  you  will  have  to  remark  a  similar  fact 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
These  maladies,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  time  of  teething,  nor, 
when  they  occur  at  that  period,  do  they  present  symptoms  different 

>  See,  for  insUnco,  the  table  of  mortality  at  different  monttafl,  at  p.  36  of  MM. 
Qnetelat  et  Smits,  Reoberohuti  aur  la  Reproduction  et  la  Mortality,  &o.,  8to,  BruxeUes, 
1842. 
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from  those  which  characterize  them  in  other  circumstancei,  while  it 
often  happens  that  the  changes  which  mark  the  transition  from  infancy 
("to  childhood  are  accomplished  bo  quietly  as  to  be  attended  with  no 
notable  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

The  great  changes  which  nature  is  constantly  bringing  about  aroand 
U3  and  within  us,  are  the  result  of  laws  operating  silently  but  unceas- 
ingly ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  her  works  we  see  little  of  the  failure 
which  often  disappoints  human  endeavors,  or  of  the  dangers  which 
often  attend  on  their  accomplishment.  Thus,  when  nature's  object  ia 
to  render  the  child  no  longer  dependent  on  the  mother  for  its  food, 
she  begins  to  [>repare  for  this  long  beforehand.  The  first  indication 
of  it  is  furnished  by  the  greatly  increased  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands;  organs  whose  function,  as  I  told  you  in  the  last  lecture,  seems 
for  some  little  time  after  birth  to  be  wholly  in  abeyance.  If  you  look 
into  the  mouth  of  a  young  infant,  you  wJU  be  struck  by  the  very 
small  amount  of  saliva  that  moistens  its  surface — a  circumstance  which 
explains  in  great  measure  tlie  tendency  to  dryness  which  the  tongue 
then  presents  under  the  influence  of  very  trivial  ailments.  About 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  however,  this  condition  undergoes  a  marked 
alteration:  the  mouth  is  now  found  constantly  full  of  saliva,  and  ilie 
child  is  continually  drivelling;  but  no  other  indication  appears  of  the 
approach  of  the  teeth  to  the  surface,  except  that  the  ridge  of  the  gums 
sometimes  becomes  broader  than  it  was  before.  No  further  change 
may  take  place  for  njany  weeks;  and  it  is  generally  near  the  end  of 
the  seventh  month,  oftener  later  than  enrlier,  before  the  first  teelh 
make  their  appearance.  The  middle  iticisora  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
generally  the  first  to  pierce  the  gum ;  next  in  order  appear  the  middle 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  then  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  next  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower.  The  first  four  molars  next 
succeed,  and  often  without  any  very  definite  order  as  to  whether  those 
of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  jaw  are  first  visible,  though,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  lower  molars  are  the  first  to  appear.  The  four 
canine  teeth  succeed;  and,  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars — making, 
in  all,  the  number  of  twenty  deciduous  teeth. 

We  must  not,  however,  picture  to  ourselves  this  process  as  going 
on  uninterruptedly  until  completed — a  mistake  into  which  parents 
often  fall,  whose  anxiety  respecting  their  children  is  consequently  ex- 
cited by  observing  that,  after  several  teeth  have  appeared  in  rapid 
succession,  dentition  appears  to  come  to  a  stand-still.  Nature  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  the  process  of  dentition,  beginning  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  shall  not  be  completed  until  the  twenty-fourth  or  thir- 
tieth ;  and  has  doubtless  done  so  in  some  measure  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  risk  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  might  be  in- 
curred if  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  went  on  without  a  pause.  A  little 
observation  will  show  you  that,  while  the  irruption  of  the  lower 
central  incisors  is  generally  completed  in  a  week,  an  interval  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months  often  takes  place  before  the  upper  incisors  make 
their  appearance,  which  then  are  quickly  followed  by  the  lower  late- 
ral incisors.  A  pause  of  three  or  four  months  now  frequently  occurs 
before  we  see  the  first  molar  teeth,  another  of  equal  length  previous 
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to  the  appearance  of  the  canine  teetb,  and  then  another  still  longer 
before  the  last  molars  are  cut. 

Though  a  perfectly  natural  process,  dentition  is  yet  almost  always 
attended  with  some  degree  of  suflering.  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  can 
remember  feeling  much  pain  when  we  cut  our  wisdom  teeth,  and  chil- 
dren probably  experience  the  same  kind  of  annoyance.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case ;  for  sometimes  we  discover  that  an  infant 
has  cut  a  loolh,  who  had  yet  shown  no  sign  of  discomfort,  nor  any 
indication  that  dentition  was  commencing,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva.  More  frequently,  indeed,  the  mouth  becomes 
hot,  and  the  gums  look  tumid,  tenae,  and  shining,  while  the  exact  po- 
sition of  each  tooth  is  marked,  for  some  time  before  its  appearance, 
by  the  prominence  of  the  gum :  or  the  irruption  of  the  teeth  is  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  different  condition  of  the  mouth, 
iu  which  there  are  much  beat,  and  intense  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  an  extremely  copious  flow  of  thin  saliva,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  small  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  tongue,  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  alveoke,  or  at  the  duplicature  of  the  lip, 
though  the  gums  themselves  may  not  be  particularly  swollen  or  pain- 
fok  Either  of  these  states  is  usually  attended  with  some  degree  of 
febrile  disturbance,  and  apparently  with  considerable  suflering  to  the 
infant,  who  is  constantly  fretful  and  peevish,  or  cries  out  occasionally 
aa  if  in  pain.  A  third  morbid  condition  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
seen,  which  is  usually  ushered  in  or  attended  by  very  considerable 
fever  and  disorder  of  the  chvlopoietic  viscera.  The  gums  then  be- 
come extremely  hot  and  swollen,  and  unusually  tender,  especially  over 
some  tooth  or  other  in  particular,  and  in  that  situation  we  find  the 
gum  swollen  up  into  a  kind  of  little  tumor.  Small  unhealthy  ulcera- 
tions, with  a  sloughy  appearance,  often  form  upon  the  summit  of  the 
gum,  and  especially  around  any  tooth  which  has  partly  pierced  through 
it.  To  this  affection,  which  is  often  very  painful,  and  often  difficult  of 
cure,  the  name  of  Odonlitis  Lifajiium  has  been  applied  by  some  conti- 
nental writers. 

In  considering  the  rules  by  which  you  must  direct  the  management 
of  children  when  teelkingy  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  caution  you 
against  regarding  all  diseases  that  may  come  on  during  dentition  as  of 
necessity  connected  with  that  process,  or  with  the  general  changes 
then  going  on  in  the  organism:  still  less  need  I  warn  you  against 
looking  upon  all  ailments  at  that  time  as  symptomatic  of  the  local 
uneasiness  which  the  child  suffers  in  its  mouth.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
act  as  if  they  held  both  these  notions  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and,  fol- 
lowing up  in  practice  this  coarsely  mechanical  theory,  they  lance  the 
gums  of  every  child  who  has  not  yet  cut  all  its  teeth,  almost  or  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  from  which  it  suffers. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  barbarous  empi- 
ricism, which  causes  the  infant  much  pain,  and  is  useless  or  mischievous 
in  a  dozen  instances,  for  one  in  which  it  affords  relief.  Still  less  is  the 
gum-lancet  to  be  employed,  merely  with  the  view  of  expediting  the 
process  that  nature  is  engaged  in.  The  gradual  protrusion  of  the 
teeth  occasions  the  slow  absorption  of  the  superjacent  gum,  and  for 
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this  process  the  division  of  the  gum  by  a  scalpel  forms  at  best  but  a 
clumsy  substitute. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  use  of  the  gum-lancet  is  really  i 
dicated  are  comparatively  few.     You  may  employ  it  when  a  tooth 
BO  nearly  through  that  you  can  feel  sure  it  will  burst  the  gum  in  ad 
or  two  at  latest;  for  then,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  vei 
thin  gum,  you  may  certainly  spare  the  infant  much  suffering, 
you  may  lance  the  gums  if  they  be  reil,  and  swollen,  and  tenae,  a 
injected ;  but  then  you  scarify  them  in  order  that  they  may  bleed,  ai 
that  their  congested  vessels  may  be  thus  relieved ;  you  do  not  divl 
them  to  let  out  the  imprisoned  tooth.     In  such. circumstances  it  m; 
be  necessary  to  repeat  your  scarification  several  times  with  the  sa 
robject ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  explain  beforehand  to  the  mot 
the  reasons  of  your  proceeding,  lest  she  should  expect  to  see  the  toi 
at  once  make  its  appearance.    There  are,  besides,  cases  in  which  t! 
general  constitutional  disturbance  that  often  attends  dentition 
tinues  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  while  yet  the  condition  of  tl 
swollen  gum  remains  unaltered,  and  the  tooth  does  not  seem  to 
proach  nearer  lo  the  surface.     In  such  a  case  you  may  try  the  ex 
meat  of  lancing  the  gums,  or  you  may  try  it  in  the  case  of  a  child 
whom  you  have  already  observed  that  catarrh,  or  fever,  or  diarrb 
has  been  excited  by  the  approach  of  each  tooth  to  the  surface,  a 
has  ceased  immediately  that  the  tooth  has  pierced  the  gum.     Last! 
in  the  cases  of  sudden,  and  apparently  causeless  convulsion,  which 
occasionally  met  with  in  children,  you  will  be  justified  in  lancing  tl 
gums  if  you  find   that   the  process  of  dentition  is   going  on  wii 
activity;  but  you  would  do  no  good  if  you  lanced  the  gums  duri 
one  of  those  periods  of  repose  which  you  will  remember  interru 
from  time  to  time  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.    You  must  therefore 
inquire  not  merely  what  teeth  the  child  has  cut,  but  also  when 
last  made  their  appearance  ;  and  must  seek  for  some  evidence  eit 
that  the  process  is  still  going  on,  or  that  its  activity  is  once  more 
commencing,  before  you  would  have  ground  for  supposing  the  sou: 
of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  such  as  your  gum-lancet 
would  relieve. 

If  the  process  of  teething  be  going  on  perfectly  naturally,  no  in 
ference,  medical  or  other,  is  either  necessary  or  proper.     The  spec 
liability  of  children  to  illness  at  that  time  must  indeed  be  borne 
mind,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
fant's  food  while  it  is  actually  cutting  its  teeth,  but  rather  to  ch 
the  opportunity  of  some  one  of  those  pauses  to  which  reference 
been  made,  as  occurring  between  the  dates  of  irruption  of  the  su 
eive  teeth,  for  auy  such  change.    Should  the  child  at  any  time  appi 
very  feverish,  some  simple  febrifuge  medicine  may  be  given ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  mixture  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  not  quite  neutralized 
with  citric  acid,  to  each  dose  of  which  two  or  three  minims  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  hyoscy  amus  may  be  added,  if  the  child  is  very  restless  and  fretfuJ^H 
The  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated ;  aud  as  the  heat  of  the  mou^^^ 
may  induce  the  child  to  suck  too  often,  in  order  to  obtain  the  grateftJ^^ 

'  See  Formuta  No.  2,  p.  54. 
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relief  of  moisture,  and  by  so  doing  to  overload  its  stomacli,  water  or 
barlej-water  should  be  freely  given  to  it ;  and  the  mother  ftbould  be 
cautious  not  to  put  it  too  frequently  to  the  brcasL  If  the  child  have 
been  weaned,  still  greater  care  will  bo  required,  for  it  will  often  be 
found  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  digest  its  ordinary  food,  which  either 
is  at  once  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  else  passes  through  the  intes- 
tines undigested.  Very  thin  arrowroot  made  with  water,  with  the 
addition  of  one-third  of  milk,  will  suit  in  many  cases;  or  you  may 
occasionally  substitute  for  this,  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  thick- 
ened by  dissolving  isinglass  in  it  till  its  consistence  equals  that  of 
thick  barley-water;  or  may  employ  the  white  decoction  of  Sydenham 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of  milk.  If  the  bowels  be  disordered, 
half  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  night  and  morning  will  often  restrain 
their  over-action;  while  the  child  may  take  during  the  day  a  muci- 
laginous mixture,^  containing  small  doses  of  the  vinum  ipecacuanhas 
and  of  some  alkali,  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  the  liquor  poiassse. 
The  dysuria  from  which  infants  sometimes  suffer  when  teething  is 
relieved  by  a  similar  plan  of  treatment,  with  the  addition  of  small 
doses  of  castor-oil  if  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly ;  while  the  tepid 
bath  is  often  extremely  serviceable  in  diminishing  that  great  heat  of 
skin  which  exists  in  many  of  these  cases. 

That  state  of  the  mouth  in  which  small  aphthous  ulcers  appear  upon 
the  tongue  and  about  the  alveolas  is  usually  connected  with  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  relief  of  which  our  trealnient  must  be 
chiefly  directed.    It  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  locally,  than  to 

Eay  great  attention  to  cleanse  the  mouth  every  time  after  the  child 
as  sucked  or  taken  food,  and  afterwards  to  apply  to  it  a  solution  of 
borax,  in  the  manner  I  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  commencement  of 
this  lecture.  Now  and  then  the  submaxillary  glands  become  swollen 
and  lender  while  the  infant  is  cutting  some  of  its  teeth;  but  this  con- 
dition generally  subsides  of  its  own  accord.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
irritation  extends  to  some  of  the  absorbent  glands  beneath  the  Jaw  or 
near  its  angle  ;  and  in  scrofulous  subjects  they  occasionally  inflame  and 
suppurate.  In  such  children,  too,  strumous  ophthalmia  and  otorrhoea 
are  not  infrequently  excited  by  dentition. 

That  severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  gums  to  which  the  name 
of  Odontitis  has  been  given,  sometimes  occasions  great  suffering,  and 
may  even  endanger  the  chiUi's  life,  though  no  instance  has  come  under 
roy  own  notice  in  which  it  actually  proved  fatal.  The  gum-lancet 
will  here  do  no  good  whatever;  its  etnployment  would  be  intensely 
painful,  and  that  unhealthy  ulceration  which  attends  the  inflammation 
of  the  gums  would  attack  the  edges  of  the  cut,  and  thus  aggravate 
instead  of  relieving  the  child's  suflerings.  Local  depletion  by  leeches, 
however,  is  extremely  useful  in  such  cases.  Some  writers  have  sug- 
gested that  the  leechea  should  be  applied  to  the  gum  itself;  but  I 
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have  always  contented  myself  with  the  much  easier  plan  of  applying 
them  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  have  seldom  been  disappointed  in 
obtaining  very  marked  relief  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  diet  roust 
be  moat  carefully  regulated,  the  state  of  the  bowels  attended  to,  and 
a  mildly  antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  adopted,  while  the  borax 
lotion  may  be  used  locally  with  advantage.  There  is,  however,  one 
remedy  which  acts  in  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis  almost  like  a 
charm,  and  which  proves  exceedingly  useful  even  when  inflammation 
of  the  mouth  is  associated  with  the  process  of  teething.  This  remedy, 
for  the  introduction  of  which  into  practice,  in  cases  of  stomatitis,  the 
profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunt,'  is  the  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  in  the  dose  of  two 
grains  every  four  hours  to  a  child  a  year  old,  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  effecting  a  cure  iu  the  course  of  four  or  five  days. 

Two  or  three  exceptions,  however,  to  the  ordinary  course  of  even 
severe  odontitis  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  afifection 
of  the  gums  became  chronic,  and  so  continued  during  the  whole 

fjeriod  of  dentition.  The  gum  in  these  cases  was  spongy  and  livid, 
ike  that  of  a  person  suffering  from  scurvy,  and  so  swollen  that  the 
teeth  were  almost  hidden  by  it,  while  an  unhealthy  ulceration  of  its 
edges  surrounded  each  tooth.  In  one  instance  this  condition  lasted 
during  the  whole  period  of  cutting  the  incisor  teeth;  but  the  gum 
got  well  during  the  pause  which  ensued  before  the  molar  teeth  made 
their  appearance;  while  in  another  scarcely  any  improvement  was 
apparent  until  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  four  months  the  first  den- 
tition was  completed.  The  children  in  both  of  these  cases  were 
weakly,  and  in  one  of  them  an  eruption  of  purpura,  which  appeared 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  served  to  assimilate  the  characters  of  the 
ailment  even  more  closely  to  scurvy,  while  the  only  treatment  which 
was  beneficial  consisted  in  the  employment  of  acids,  quinine,  and  wine 
in  small  quantities.  I  refer  to  these  cases  on  account  of  their  singu- 
larity ;  and  their  occurrence  was,  indeed,  the  more  remarkable  since 
they  were  met  with  in  the  children  of  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  resident  in  healthy  situations  in  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  refer  to  those  eczematous  and  imjyeU'ginow 
eruptions  of  the  face  and  scalp  which  often  occur  in  teething  children. 
The  old  prejudice  which  regards  diseases  of  the  skin  appearing  at  this 
time  as  having  in  them  something  salutary,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  not  desirable  to  attempt  their  cure,  is  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
foundation  in  fact.  Instances  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  erup- 
tions on  the  scalp  during  the  period  of  dentition,  being  followed  by 
serious  impairment  of  the  general  health,  by  convulsions,  or  by  other 
signs  of  mischief  in  the  brain,  are  far  from  uncommon.  Their  removal, 
therefore,  must  never  be  attempted,  except  by  the  gentlest  means, 
while  every  threatening  of  the  supervention  of  cerebral  congestion, 
or  of  more  serious  disease  of  the  brain,  must  be  most  closely  watched 
for  and  most  vigorously  combated.  Sometimes,  too,  it  will  be  found 
that  whenever  the  cutaneous  affection  has  made  a  certain  advance 
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towards  cure,  the  signs  of  other  disease  iovariablj  appear.  la  such 
a  case  it  is  wiser  to  content  yourselves  with  keeping  the  local  ailment 
io  check,  rather  than,  by  persevering  in  the  attempt  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
danger in  far  more  serious  respects  the  welfare  of  the  child. 


LECTURE    XXXIU. 


InxAMiiATiO!!  OF  TEE  MouTH,  OB  STOMAUTts — its  three  Tflfieties. 

Follicular  stomatitis — often  ii  Becoiidary  aSection — •moat  frequent  before  dentition  is 

completed-^ita  sjnnptoms — character  of  the  aphthjB,  or  ulceration  of  the  mouth — 

not  a  serious  diaorder. — hit  treatmeut. 
Ulcerative  stomatitig — principally  aff«ct3  the  gums — its  course  usually  ohronio — has 

Tery  little  tendency  to  dfigenerato  into  gangrene. — Its  treatment — the  chlorate  of 

XWtash  almost  a  specific  for  it. 
Gangrenous  Btomatitis — extremely  rare,  but  very  fatal — essenlial  dilTerencea  between 

it  and  the  other  forms  of  stomatitis — dependent  on  alterations  of  tlie  blood,  such 

M  occur  in  fevers — its  mode  of  commencement,  symptoms,  and  course — state  of 

the  gangrenous  parts  on  disseotion. 
Treatment — importance  of  efficient  cauterization — what  cauatics  are  to  be  used,  and 

how  they  are  to  be  applied. 
The  disease  does  not  depend  on  the  administration  of  mercury. 
I'ysASCHB  TossiLLAKis — UQUBual  ID  youHg  chiliir<?n — its  symptoms  not  peculiar. 
llTPERTHornT  OF  THE  To.xsiLfl — its  frequency  and!  importance  in  childhood — ila  symp- 

toms — extreme  dyspnoea  sometimes  produced  by  it — luodiflcations  it  produces  In 

form  of  mouth  and  nose — deformity  of  th«el  resulting  from  it,  how  proiluced. — 

Treatment — frequent  necessity  for  excision  of  tonsils. 
Retro- PH ARTS OEAi,  As.<k:e38 — an  afTeotion  of  great  rarity,  not  confined  to  childhood — 

Bometimes  idiopathic,  sometimes  Bucce«da  to  fevers — its  symptoms — illustrative 

oaaes^-oocasional  difficulty  in  its  diagnoeis.— Treatment. 
Cr^AycHK  Pabottoea — most  common  near  period  of  paherty~^ptdemic  and  oontagioua 

— its  symptoms — metastasis  of  inflammation  rare- — Treatment. 

Among  the  local  accidents  which  complicate  dentition,  we  noticed  a 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which,  though  not 
attended  by  serious  danger,  is  often  the  source  of  much  suffering  to 
the  patient. 

Inflammation  of  the  mouth,  however,  is  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  period  of  teething,  but  it  comes  on  in  children  of  all 
ages,  assumes  very  different  forms,  and  leads  to  very  different  results 
in  one  case  from  those  which  characterize  it  in  another.  The  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease  in  one  ca.se,  the 
substance  of  the  gum  in  another,  that  of  the  cheek  in  a  third.  In  the 
first,  the  afl:ection  issues  in  the  formation  of  several  small  ulcers,  which 
heal  eventually  of  their  own  accord;  in  the  second,  an  unhealthy  pro- 
cess of  ulceration  destroys  the  gums  and  denudes  the  teeth,  but  it  is 
tardy  in  its  advance,  and  tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure;  while,  in  the 
last,  mortification  involves  all  the  tissues  of  the  cheek,  and  spreads 
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with  a  rapidity  which  remedies  generally  fail  to  check,  and  which  is 
arrested  at  last  only  by  the  patient's  death. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  stomatitis  requires  from  us  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

The  first — the  foUicular  stomaiitis  of  some  writers,  the  aphthovf 
stomoiids  of  others,  Is  met  with  either  as  a  concomitant  or  sequela  of 
measles,  or  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  In  the  former  case  it  depends 
on  the  extensioQ  to  the  mouth  of  a  state  of  inflammation  similar  to 
that  which  gives  rise  to  the  eruption  on  the  skin  ;  in  the  latter,  it  ia 
often  associated  with  obvious  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  Under 
either  of  these  conditions  it  is  rare  after  five  years  of  age;  and  though 
it  often  depeuds  on  causes  quite  independent  of  dentition,  yet  from  the 
period  when  teething  has  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  is 
the  time  of  its  most  common  occurrence ;  while  in  early  infancy  aphUia 
are  unusual,  though  genuine  thrush,  such  as  I  have  described  in  the 
last  lecture,  ia  a  frequent  ailment.  When  it  constitutes  an  idiopathic 
affection,  more  or  less  fever,  and  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  evacuations,  and  frequently  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  bowels,  precede  the  local  ailment  for  several  days.  Attention  is 
generally  called  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  by  the  child  being  observed 
to  suck,  or  to  take  food,  with  manifest  pain  and  difficulty ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  secretion  of  saliva  ia  greatly  increased,  and  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  swollen  and  tender.  The  mouth  is  hot,  its  mucous 
membrane  generally  of  a  livid  rod,  while  a  coat  of  thin  mucus  covers 
the  centre  of  the  tongue.  On  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  especially  near 
its  tip,  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  particularly  on  the  lower  lip  and  about 
its  fold,  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and 
less  often  in  other  situations  also,  may  be  seen  several  small  isolated 
transparent  vesicles,  or  the  ulcers  which,  after  bursting,  they  leave  be- 
hind. Tbe  ulcers  are  small,  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  not  very  deep, 
but  having  sharply-cut  edges;  and  their  surface  is  covered  by  a  yel- 
lowish-white, firmly-adherent  slough.  When  attention  ia  first  directed 
to  the  mouth,  several  of  these  small  ulcerations  usually  exist,  for  the 
vesicular  stage  of  tbe  affection  appears  to  be  generally  very  short, 
while  the  ulcers  are  indolent,  and  sometimes  continue  for  many  days 
without  showing  any  disposition  to  heal  or  to  increase  in  size.  Tbe 
eruption  of  a  single  crop  of  vesicles,  and  the  change  of  those  vesiclea 
into  mioute  ulcerations,  that  heal  in  the  course  of  time,  do  not  complete 
tbe  history  of  this  affection,  for  while  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
situation  of  some  of  these  ulcers  at  length  resumes  its  natural  condition, 
other  vesicles  appear,  which  again  degenerate  iDto  little  ulcers,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  ailment,  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  la  some 
cases,  not  above  five  or  six  of  iheao  little  ulcers  exist  at  once,  or  they 
may  even  be  less  numerous,  while  it  is  very  seldom  that  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  are  observable  at  one  time.  By  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  fresh  ulcerations,  and  tbe  coalescence  of  several,  an 
ulcerated  strip  of  considerable  extent  sametimes  forms,  especially  at 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or  on  the  lower  lip.  When  the  ulcers  are  heal- 
ing no  change  in  their  aspect  is  observable,  and  they  continue  to  tlie 
last  covered  by  the  same  yellow  slough,  but  by  degrees  they  dimiaiah 
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in  size;  and  seldom  or  never  is  any  cicatrix  observable  in  the  situation 
which  they  occupied.  In  some  cases  the  affection  ia  complicated  with 
ft  herpetic  eruption  about  the  edges  of  the  lips,  the  vesicles  of  which 
degenerate  into  ulcerations  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  interior  of 

'  the  mouth,  aud  by  their  soreness  add  very  much  to  the  suflcriugs  of 
the  patient. 

Even  though  no  remedies  be  employed,  this  affection  shows  no  ten- 
dency to  rapid  increase.  It  is  but  very  seldom  that  any  cryptogamic 
formation,  such  as  characterizes  thrush,  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 

*■  the  ulcerations,  or  that  any  tendency  appears  to  the  formation  of  false 
membrane  in  tiie  mouth;  while  even  when  most  severe  it  ia  unat- 
tended by  any  disposition  to  gangrene.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
much  annoyance  to  the  child,  but  need  never  excite  any  serious  sulici- 
tude,  except  wlien  it  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  measles.  In  that  case, 
however,  as  was  observed  some  days  ago,  it  occasionally  becomes 
associated  with  diphtheritic  deposits  on  the  fauces,  and  with  ulcer- 

'  ative  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  though  our  anxiety  is  then  excited 

j  less  by  the  affection  itself  than  by  its  concomitants. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection^  our  attention  must  be  chiefly 
directed  to  correcting  the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder  by  which  it 
is  accompanied;  and  when  this  object  has  been  attained,  the  local  ail- 
ment in  many  cases  speedily  subsides.  The  borax  lotion  mentioned 
in  the  last  lecture  is  one  of  the  best  local  applicatioDS  that  can  be 
used ;  but  if  the  ulcerations  show  no  tendency  to  heal,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  touch  them  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of  five 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Between  the  mild  affection  we  have  just  been  studying  and  the 

'  tccond  form  of  stomatilta,  to  the  examination  of  which  we  are  now 

(  about  to  pass,  there  are  comparatively  few  points  of  resemblance. 

[  This  variety  of  the  disease  attapks  the  gums,  and  somelimea  destroys 
them  extensively,  unlike  the  former  ailment,  which,  even  though  it 

I  should  continue  long,  seldom  occasions  any  actual  loss  of  substance. 
The  process,  however,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  gums  is  accom- 
plished is  one  of  ulceration,  not  of  mortification — a  fact  which  it  is  of 

I  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  we  should  fall  into  the  error  of  some 
observers,  who  have  confounded  together,  under  the  name  of  Cancrum 
Oris,  botli  this  affection  and  that  more  formidable  malady,  true  gan- 
rene  of  the  nvouih.  To  {^reserve  the  distinction  between  the  two 
lases,  it  may  be  well,  following  the  example  of  some  writers,  to 
J  to  the  former  the  designation  of  Ulcrative  Stoviatiiis,  or  Nomn,^ 
to  the  latter  that  of  gangrenous  stomatitis,  or  gangrene  of  the 
mouth. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  constant  occurrence  for  any  special  derange- 
ment of  the  general  health  to  precede  the  attack  of  nlcemlive  stomatitis, 
though  the  children  wlio  are  afftieted  by  it  are  seldom  robust,  and  in 
many  instances  are  such  as  have  suffered  from  deficient  foodj  or  from 
a  damp  and  unhealthy  lodging,  or  from  both.     In  children  who  are 

>  From  nfAai,  used  by  Hippocrates  wit]j  reference  to  putrid  imd  eroding  ulcers.  8*9 
Foesitia,  CEconomia  Hippooratia,  p.  432. 
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not  very  carefully  tended,  the  ulceration  has  sometimes  made  consider- 
able progress  before  its  existence  is  suspected,  and  the  profuse  flow  of 
the  saliva  or  the  offensive  smell  of  the  breath  is  tlie  circuniistaDoe 
which  at  length  excites  attention.  Coupled  with  these  symptoms,  too, 
there  is  often  considerable  swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  frequently  swollen  and  painful.  On  opening  the 
mouth,  the  gums  are  seen  to  be  red,  and  swollen  and  spongy,  and  their 
edge  is  covered  with  a  dirty  white,  or  grayish,  pultaceous  deposit,  on 
removing  which  their  surface  is  exposed,  raw,  and  bleeding.  At  firat, 
only  the  front  of  the  gum  is  thus  aflecled;  but,  as  the  disease  advances, 
it  creeps  round  between  the  teeth  to  their  posterior  surface,  and  then, 
destroying  the  gum  both  in  front  and  behind  them,  leaves  them  de- 
nuded and  very  loose  in  their  sockets,  but  it  is  not  often  that  they 
actually  fall  out.  The  gums  of  the  incisor  teeth  are  usually  first 
affected,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  more  frequently  and  more  extensively 
than  those  of  the  upper;  but  if  the  disease  be  severe,  the  gums  at  the 
side  of  the  mouth  become  likewise  involved,  though  it  is  seldom  that 
the  two  sides  suffer  equally.  Sometimes,  a|>hthous  ulcers,  like  those 
of  follicular  stomatitis,  are  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  in  con- 
nection with  this  state  of  the  guma,  but  oftener  it  exists  alone.  On 
those  parts  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  however,  which  are  opposite  to, 
and,  consequently,  in  contact  with,  the  ulcerated  gums,  irregular  ulcer- 
ations form,  which  are  covered  with  a  pultaceous  pseudo-membranous 
deposit,  similar  to  that  which  exists  ou  the  gums  themselves.  Some- 
times, too,  deposits  of  false  membrane  take  place  on  other  parts  of  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  the  surface  beneath  being  red,  spongy,  and  bleed- 
ing, though  not  distinctly  ulcerated.  If  the  disease  be  severe  and 
lougcontinued,  the  tongue  assumes  a  sodden  appearance,  and  is  in- 
dented by  the  teeth  ;  and  the  cheek,  on  one  or  other  side,  is  somewhat 
swollen,  while  the  saliva,  though  rather  less  abundantly  secreted  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  artection,  continues  horribly  fetid,  and  is 
often  streaked  with  blood,  the  gums  themselves  bleeding  on  the  slight- 
est touch.  But  even  if  left  alone,  the  afteciiou  usually  subsides  in  the 
course  of  time,  though  it  may  continue  almost  stationary  for  days  or 
weeks  together,  and  this  n*.itwithstanding  that  the  general  health  is 
tolerably  gootl.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  unhealthy 
ukenitiun  never  degenerates  into  gangrene;  but  though  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  have  come  under  my  notice, 
I  have  seen  only  one  instance  iin  which  it  was  succeeded  by  true  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth.  When  recovery  has  commenced,  the  disease 
ceases  to  spread;  the  drivelling  of  fetid  saliva  diminishes;  the  while 
pultaceous  deposit  on  the  gums,  or  on  the  ulcerations  of  the  cheek  or 
lips,  becomes  less  abundant;  the  ulcers  themselves  grow  smaller;  and, 
finally,  the  guma  become  firm,  and  their  edges  of  a  bright  red,  though 
Btill  for  a  long  time  showing  a  disposition  to  become  once  more  the 
seat  of  the  ulcerative  process,  and  continuing  for  a  still  longer  time 
to  cover  the  teeth,  but  very  imperfectly. 

Tarious  internal  remedies  and  local  applications  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  affection.  Tonics  have 
been  much  employed,  and  the  supposed  analogy  between  this  state 
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_  ims  and  that  whichi  exists  in  scurvy,  lias  led  practitioners  to 
give  the  preference  to  remedies  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  antiscor- 
butic properties.  Lotions  of  alum,  or  the  burnt  alum  in  substance, 
or  the  chloride  of  lime  in  powder,  have  all  been  used  locally  with 
more  or  less  benefit.  Tt  was  my  custom  also  to  prescribe  these  reme- 
dies in  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis;  but  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  T  have  learnt  to  rely  upon 
it  almost  exclusively.  It  appears,  indeed,  almost  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  specific  in  this  affection  ;  for  a  marked  improvement  seldom  fails 
to  be  observed  in  the  patient's  condition  after  it  has  been  administered 
for  two  or  three  days;  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  cure  is  generally 
complete.  Three  grains  every  lour  hours,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
sweetened,  is  a  suflici cut  dose  for  a  child  three  years  old;  and  five 
grains  every  four  hours  appear  to  answer  as  well  as  a  larger  dose  for 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine,  If  the  bowels  be  constipated,  a  purgative 
should  be  previously  administered  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  form, 
nor  any  stage  of  the  affection,  in  which  the  c!ilorate  of  potash  is  not 
useful.  The  diet  should  be  light  but  nutritious,  and  quinine  or  other 
tonics  are  sometimes  serviceable  if  the  child's  health  should  continue 
feeble  after  the  local  malady  has  been  cured. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  an  afteeiion  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
that  many  instances  of  it  come  under  my  notice  every  year,  especially 
during  the  damp  autumnal  months  ;  while  it  is  attended  with  so  little 
danger,  that  the  only  case  which  I  have  known  to  prove  fatal  was 
one  in  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened  upon  it.  Gongreaous 
stomatitis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  diseiise  so  rare,  that  I  have  only 
seven  times  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  it;  but  so  fatal,  tliat 
in  six  out  of  those  peven  cases  the  patients  died.  The  larger  expe- 
rience of  other  observers  shows  an  almost  equally  unfavorable  result, 
since  twenty  out  of  twenty-one  cases  that  came  under  the  notice  of 
MM.  Rilliet  and  Burthez  had  a  fatal  termination;  and  a  recent  French 
writer,'  who  has  collected  from  different  sources  2o9  cases,  which  did 
not  all  occur  in  children,  states  thai  176  of  the  number,  or  75  per 
cent.,  terminated  fatally.  The  formidable  nature  of  the  disease  re- 
quires that  we  study  it  more  closely,  than,  considering  the  rarity  of 
its  occurrence,  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  and  it  is  the  more 
important  to  do  so,  iu  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  not  very  uncommon 
error  which  confounds  this  dangerous  affection  with  that  comparatively 
trifling  ailment — ulcerative  stomatitis. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  which  often  precedes  the  other  two 
afifections  of  the  mouth  tluit  we  have  just  been  studying,  was  seen  to 
be  generally  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  never  so  severe  as  to  e.xcite 
serious  anxiety.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
comes  on,  except  in  children  wliose  health  has  been  already  much 
impaired  by  previous  disease,  and  especially  by  such  diseases  as  are 
connected  with  imjiortant  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid.  In  strict 
propriety,  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  remove  both  this 
and  those  other  allied  affections,  in  which  the  skin  or  the  genital 

'  Toardes,  Du  Noma,  &c.,  4to.     Tlitse  do  Slrasbourg,  1848. 
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organs  become  the  seat  of  gangrene,  from  among  the  class  of  local 
ailments,  and  refer  them  lo  the  category  of  blood  diseases.  Of  twenty- 
nine  casea  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  which  IfM.  Rilliet  and  Bartliez 
either  observed  themselves,  or  of  w^hich  they  found  mention  in  the 
■writings  of  other  physicians,  only  one  appeared  to  be  an  instance  of 
the  disease  in  an  idiopathic  form;  while  in  twelve  cases  it  followed 
an  attack  of  measles.  Of  the  seven  cases  which  I  have  observed,  and 
three  of  which  I  examioed  after  death,  two  succeeded  to  typhoid  fever, 
three  to  measles,  one  came  on  in  a  child  whose  health  had  been  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  ague,  and  one  supervened  in  a  tuberculous 
child,  who  had  been  affected  for  many  weeks  with  ulcerative  stomatitifl 
in  a  severe  form.  Though  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of  child- 
hood, gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  more  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five  than  either  earlier  or  later.  Of  the  seven  cases  that  came 
under  my  own  observation,  two  were  in  children  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  two  in  children  aged  three,  one  in  a  child  between 
four  and  five,  one  at  six  aud  a  quarter,  and  one  at  eight  years  of  age. 
Of  the  twenty-nine  cases  meniioned  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
nineteen  occurred  between  two  and  five;  ten  between  six  and  twelve; 
and  M,  Tourdes''  comparison  of  one  hundred  and  two  cases  between 
one  and  a  half  and  twulve  years,  likewise  yields  the  greatest  number 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Although  all  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  become  involved  in  the  course 
of  this  aflection,  yet  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  reference 
to  the  part  in  which  it  commences;  some  observers  conceiving  that 
it  usually  begins  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  while  others  regard 
the  mucous  membrane  as  being  the  part  which  is  invariably  the  first 
attacked.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  this  latter  view,  which  is  that  of  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  and  of  M.  Baron,  and  which  is  moreover  supported  by  the 
minute  researches  of  Professor  Albers,'  of  Boim,  as  generally  correct. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  had  no  very 
recent  opportuuity  of  personally  investigating  this  subject,  while  a 
very  competent  observer,  Dr.  Liischner,^  physician  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  IVagae,  while  he  admits  the  occasional  commencement  of 
the  affection  in  either  way,  believes  the  former  to  be  the  more  com- 
mon. According  to  his  observations,  the  appearance  of  a*swelling, 
having  a  hard  central  spot  or  nucleus,  surrounded  by  tense,  elastic, 
but  less  firm  tissue,  gradually  passing  off  into  the  texture  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  is  the  first  step  in  the  process;  ulceration  of  the  raucous 
membrane  being  secondary  to  tliis  peculiar  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  clieek.  It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  the  gangrene 
sometimes  begins  in  the  one  way  and  sometimes  in  the  other;  while 
any  dispute  concerning  it  loses  almost  all  its  practical  moment,  if  we 
regard  this  and  other  forms  of  gangrene  as  resulting  from  merely 

'  Op.  cjt.,p.  31. 

*  Archiv  r.  Pbyaiol.  Heilkunde,  ix.  7-8, 1B50  ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1851,  No.  2, 
p.  195. 

'  Dfir  Brand  im  KiDdesalter,  in  tbti  Vlerteljabrschrift  fUr  die  Prakt.  Heilknnde,  toL 
XT.  p.  S8. 
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accidental  differences  in  the  mode  in  which  the  graver  deterioration 
of  the  circulating  fluid  manifests  itself. 

The  early  stages  uf  the  arteclion  are  attended  by  scarcely  any  suffer- 
ing, owing  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  circurnatanee  that  the  children 
in  whom  it  supervenes  are  almost  always  laboring  under  some  other 
disease,  or  in  the  course  of  convalescence  from  it,  it  is  probably  due 
that  the  malady  is  often  not  discovered  until  after  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  There  m-iy  for  a  day  or  two  have  been  an  unusual 
fetor  of  the  breath,  and  a  profuse  secretion  of  offensive  saliva;  but 
the  appearance  of  swelling  of  the  cheek  is  frequently  th*  first  symptom 
that  leads  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  slate  of  the  mouth.  The 
characters  of  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  are  almost  pathognomonic  of 
gangrene  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  a  mere  puffmess  of  the  integument, 
unaccompanied  by  any  change  of  its  color,  such  as  is  sometimes  ob- 
served in  ulcerative  stomatitis;  but  the  cheek  is  tense,  and  red,  and 
shining — it  looks  as  if  its  surface  had  been  besmeare*!  with  oil,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  swollen  part  there  is  generally  a  spot  of  a  brighter 
red  than  that  around.  The  cheek  feels  hard,  and  is  often  so  unyielding 
that  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  wide  enough  to  get  a  good  view  of 
its  interior.  The  disease  is  almost  always  limited  to  one  side,  and 
generally  to  one  cheek.  Sometimes,  however,  it  cxtend.s  to  the  lower 
lip;  and  occasionally  it  begins  in  that  situation.  The  upper  lip  is 
now  and  then  reached  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  is  never  its 
primary  seat.  Whatever  be  the  sitiiatiou  of  the  external  swelling, 
there  will  generally  be  found  within  the  mouth,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  briglit  red  central  spot,  a  deep  excavated  ulcer,  with  irre- 
gular jagged  edges,  and  a  surflice  covered  by  a  dark  brown  shreddy 
slough.  The  gums  opposite  to  the  ulcer  are  of  a  dark  color,  covered 
with  the  putrilage  from  its  surface,  and  in  part  destroyed,  leaving  the 
teeth  loose,  and  the  alveolte  denuded.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  further  advanced,  no  sitigle  spot  of  ulceration  is  recogniz- 
able, but  the  whole  inside  of  the  cheek  is  occupied  by  a  dirty  putrilage, 
in  the  midst  of  which  large  shreds  of  dead  mucous  membrane  hang 
down.  As  the  disease  extends  within  the  cheek,  a  similar  process  of 
destniction  goes  on  upon  the  gum;  the  loosened  teeth  drop  out  one 
by  one,  and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  loses  its  vitality  for  a 
more  or  less  considerable  extent;  while  sometimes,  though  of  this  I 
have  not  seen  any  instance,  a  portion  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself 
becomes  necrosed.  The  saliva  continues  to  be  secreted  profusely,  but 
shows  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  character^  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  At  first,  though  remarkable  for  its  fetor,  it  is  other- 
wise unaltered  ;  but  afterwards  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  receives 
from  the  putrefying  tissues  over  which  it  pas.ses,  a  dirty,  greenish,  or 
brownish  color,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  still  more  repulsive 
odor. 

While  the  gangrene  is  thus  going  on  inside  the  mouth,  changes  no 
less  remarkable  are  taking  place  on  the  exterior  of  the  face.   The  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  cheek  extend,  and  the  deep  red  central  spot 
,  grows  larger.     A  black  point  appears  in  its  midst:  at  first  it  is  but 
a  speck,  but  it  increases  rapidly,  still  retaining  a  circular  form ;  it 
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attains  the  bigness  of  a  sixpence,  a  HhiHing,  a  half  crown,  or  evco  t» 
larger  size.  A  ring  of  intense  redness  now  encircles  it,  the  gaogrenft 
ceases  to  extend,  and  the  slough  begins  to  separate.  Death  often  take3 
place  before  the  detachment  of  the  eschar  is  complete,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate when  it  does  so,  lor  sloughing  usually  comnfiences  in  the  parts 
left  behind.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  is  now  exposed  ;  its  mucous 
membrane  and  the  substance  of  Lhii  cheek  hang  down  in  shreds  from 
amidst  a  blackening  niasH,  and  furoi  unuof  the  most  loathsome  specta- 
cles that  can  be  conceived;  while  the  horrible  stench  which  the  morti. 
fied  parts  spread  around,  makes  the  task  of  watching  the  poor  child 
as  repulsi%'e  as  it  is  distressing. 

Happily  it  is  not  often  that  acute  suffering  of  the  child  occurs  to 
heighten  the  distress  of  the  sad  scene.  Usually  the  patient  has  but 
little  pain  from  the  very  first,  but  is  generally  more  drowsy  thaa 
natural,  though  sometimes  the  nights  are  restless;  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  tlie  delirium  which  existed  before  continued  unmodiSed.  The 
pulse  grows  feebler  as  the  disease  advances;  but  gleams  of  cheerful- 
ness may  sometimes  be  perceived,  even  long  after  the  appearance  of 
the  black  eschar  on  the  t  heck  has  shown  the  case  to  be  all  but  hope- 
less; and  the  desire  for  food  often  continues  unabated  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  child's  death,  which  generally  takes  place  quietly,  though 
sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  convulsions. 

Since  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  the  only  morbid  apjiearances  characteristic  of  it  are  those 
which  result  from  the  local  mischief  Oji  two  occasions  I  dissected 
the  gangrenous  parts  very  carefully,  and  the  alterations  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  notice  were  precisely  the  same  as  have  been 
described  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  The  aUsorbent  glands,  both 
superficial  and  deep-seated,  on  the  afl'ected  side,  are  enlarged,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cheek  is  infiltrated  with  .serum,  which  is  more 
abundant  the  nearer  one  ap[iroaches  to  the  slough.  In  the  substance 
of  the  eschar  the  distinction  of  parts  is  no  longer  easy  ;  but  with  care 
the  vessels  and  nerves  may  still  be  traced  ;  and  the  reason  why  fatal 
hemorrhage  so  seldom  cuts  short  the  life  of  patients  suffering  from  this 
affection,  is  at  once  explained  by  the  clot  which  plugs  up  the  vessels 
for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  gangrenous  mass.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  found  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  both  sur- 
faces of  the  epiglottis,  and  about  an  inch  of  the  cesophagu.s,  completely 
coated  with  a  moderately  firm,  yellow  false  membrane,  ab<^)ut  a  line  in 
thickness,  easily  detached,  and  leaving  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane 
only  a  little  redder  than  natural.  A  few  patches  of  a  similar  deposit 
existed  in  the  larynx,  but  not  continuous  with  that  in  the  pharynx. 
In  this  case,  great  difficulty  of  deglutition  had  existed  for  three  days 
before  the  death  of  the  child.  The  association  of  diphtheria  with  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth  i.s,  however,  an  accidental  complication,  and  not 
one  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  arrest  of  the  sloughing  is  the  one  point  to  which  in  the  trrat- 
merU  of  thisaflcction  the  attention  of  all  practitioners  has  been  directed., 
The  small  amount  of  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  is  partly 


attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  affection  has  frequently  been 
overlooked  until  it  has  already  made  considerable  progress;  in  part 
also  to  the  fact  that  when  recognized,  the  local  remedies  employed  in 
order  to  check  the  gaiifj^rene  have  either  been  too  mild,  or  have  been 
applied  with  too  timorous  a  hand.  UnfDrturiutely  too  there  is  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  applying  any  caustic  eflfecttiaily  to  the  interior  of 
the  mouth:  for  the  tense  and  swollen  condition  of  the  cheek  prevents 
our  obtaining  easy  access  to  the  gangrenous  parts.  The  use  of  chlo- 
roform, however,  happily  removes  that  otlier  great  difficulty  which 
the  severe  pain  attendant  on  the  cauteri/.alion  formerly  opposed  to  its 
effectual  performance.  Ineffectual  ca  uteri  nation,  indeed,  is  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless;  and  though  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  needless  destruction  of  healthy  parts,  yet  of  the  two  evils, 
that  of  doing  too  much  is  unquestionably  less  than  that  of  doing  too 
little.  It  is  of  importance,  moreover,  not  only  that  the  cauterizalioD 
should  be  done  eR'ectuallj'j  but  also  that  it  should  be  practised  early, 
M.  Uaron,  indeed,  speaks  of  incising  the  slough  in  the  cheek,  and  then 
applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  part;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  on  with  a  good  result. 
When  once  the  mortification  has  extended  through  the  substance  of 
the  cheek,  the  chances  of  arresting  its  progress  must  be  very  few.  Ah 
the  sloughing  advances  from  within  outwards,  it  is  to  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  that  our  remedies  must  be  applied  ;  and  since  the  advance 
of  the  disease  is  too  rapid  to  allow  of  our  trying  mild  means  at  first, 
and  afterwards  resorting,  if  necessary,  to  such  as  are  more  powerful, 
we  must  employ  an  agent  sufficiently  energetic  at  once  to  arrest  its 
progress.  Various  causties  have  beeu  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
but  none  appear  to  be  so  well  fitted  to  accomplish  it  as  the  strong  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid.  I  am  accustomed  to  employ  the  latter,  ap- 
plying it  by  means  of  a  bit  of  sponge,  or  of  soft  lint  or  tow,  fastened 
to  a  quill;  while  I  endeavor,  by  means  of  a  spoon  or  spatula,  to  guard 
the  tongue,  and  other  healthy  parts,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  action 
of  the  acid.  In  the  only  case  that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest  of  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  this  agent;  and  though  tho 
alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  first  molar 
tooth  backwards,  died,  and  exfoliated,  apparently  from  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  acid,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  life  was  cheaply  saved 
even  at  that  cost.  Some  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  almost 
invariably  follows  the  application  of  this  agent — a  circumstance  which 
may  at  first  occasion  unfounded  appreiiension  lest  the  disease  be  worse. 
Twelve  hours,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  the 
moQth  being  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
disease  baa  really  been  checked,  or  whether  there  ia  any  appearance 
of  mortification  in  the  parts  beyond  the  yellow  eschar  left  by  the  first 
application  of  the  acid.  The  cauterization  may  now  be  repeated,  if  it 
appear  necessary,  and  even  though  tho  disease  had  seemed  completely 
checked;  yet  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  improvement  con- 
tinuing, but  the  mouth  must  be  examined  every  twelve  hours,  for  fear 
the  mortification  should  spread  unobserved.  During  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  case  the  mouth  must  be  syringed  frequently  with  warm 
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water,  or  with  chamomile  tea  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  sola- 
lion  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  putrid  matters  that 
collect  within  it  and  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  their  offensive 
odor.   Should  the  case  go  on  well,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  strong 

acid  will  be  unnecessary;   but  the  surface  may  still  require  its  appli- 

cation  in  a  diluted  form,  or  it  may  suflice  to  syringe  the  mouth  i^^K^H 
quently  with  the  chloride  of  lime  lotion,  or  to  apply  the  chloride  il^^f 
powder  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  In  the  last  three  cases  of  this  affection  that  came  under 
my  notice,  I  likewise  employed  the  chlorate  of  potash  internally,  bat 
it  did  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  over  it;  and  valuable  though 
the  remedy  is  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  yet  I  should  scarcely  feel  dis- 
posed to  rely  upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  local  treatment,  in  true  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth.  Two  cases,  however,  of  cancrum  oris  succeeding 
to  fever,  in  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  treated 
with  most  complete  success  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  without  the  employment  of  any  other  Ux;al  measures  than  a 
chloride  of  soda  gargle;  but  with  good  diet,  wine,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  every  four  hours. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment  you  have  another  indication 
to  fulfil — namely,  to  support  your  patient's  strength  by  nutritious 
diet,  and  by  the  employment  of  wine  arid  other  stimulants,  and  by 
the  administration  of  quinine,  or  of  the  extract  or  tincture  of  bark, 
or  whatever  form  of  tonic  may  seem  best  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case. 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  remind  you  that  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  case  your  prognosis  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  local 
disease,  rather  than  by  the  urgency  of  the  general  symptoms.  So 
long  as  the  sloughing  is  unchecked  the  affection  is  tending  rapidly 
to  ft  fatal  issue,  and  this  even  though  the  pulse  be  not  very  feeble, 
though  the  appetite  bo  good,  and  the  child  still  retain  some  show  of 
cheerfulness. 

It  might  seem  to  you  to  be  an  omission  on  my  part,  if  I  left,  the 
subject  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  without  some 
notice  of  the  supposed  influence  of  mercury  in  its  production.  There 
can  be  no  <loubt  but  that  this  preparation,  even  when  given  in  small 
doses,  has  in  a  few  instances  produced  severe  ptyalism,  inflammatioa 
of  the  mouth,  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  necrosis,  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  the  lower  jaw.  In  some  cases  too  the  inflammation  has  terminated 
in  gangrene  of  the  cheek  which  has  presented  many  of  the  characters 
that  we  have  just  been  noticing;  and  in  sufh  circumstances  inquests 
have  sometimes  been  held,  and  b!ame  has  been  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal attendant  for  alleged  want  of  caution  in  the  administration  of  so 
powerful  an  agent  as  mercury.  Now,  although  mercury  should  never 
be  given  without  necessity,  nor  its  administration  continued  without 
watching  its  effects  most  carefully,  yet  I  cannot  but  regard  the  super- 
vention of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  during  its  use  as  merely  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  or  else  as  the  result  of  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  patient,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in 
the  child.    Nearly  30,000  children,  of  all  ages,  have  come  under  my 
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care  durinff  my  connection  with  tbe  Cbildren's  Infirmary  and  the 
Children's  HospiUil,  and  I  have  administered  mercury  to  any  of  them 
■who  seemed  to  require  it,  bat  hardly  ever  saw  salivation  follow  its 
employment  before  the  completion  of  the  first  dentition;  and  never 
observed  that  medicine,  at  any  age,  produce  any  affection  of  the  mouth 
sufficiently  serious  to  cause  me  a  moment's  anxiety. 

An  inconvenience — I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  a  more  serious 
designation — inseparable  from  the  arrangement  of  subjects  which  I 
have  adopted,  is  that  we  pass  at  once  from  diseases  that  are  very 
hazardous,  to  others  which  are  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character, 
or  are  the  sources  of  discomfort  rather  than  of  severe  suffering.  Of 
this  some  of  the  ailments  which  remain  for  our  consideration  to-daj 
are  no  inapt  illustrations. 

Inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  fauces,  constituting 
Ct/nanche  TonsiUam,  is  not  strictly  limited  to  any  age,  nor  attended 
with  any  special  symptoms  when  it  occurs  in  the  child.  It  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  rare  under  12  years  of  age,  and  is  almost  always 
less  severe  than  at  or  after  puberty,  while  I  scarcely  remember  to 
have  met  with  it  under  5  years  of  age — a  circumstance  which  attaches 
special  importance  to  sore-throat  in  young  children,  since  it  will  usu- 
ally be  found  to  betoken  the  approach  of  scarlet  fever  rather  than  the 
existence  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

But,  though  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  unusual  in  early 
childhood,  a  sort  of  chronic  inflammation  of  those  glands,  which  leads 
to  their  very  considerable  enlargeraentj  is  far  from  uncommon ;  and 
this  hyptrlrophy  of  the  tonsils,  which,  in  the  adu!t,  is  little  more  than 
an  inconvenience,  is,  in  the  child,  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  more 
serious  evils.  It  is  seldom  traceable  to  any  acute  attack  of  angina, 
but  usually  comes  on  in  children  who  are  out  of  health,  feeble,  and 
strumous;  or  takes  place  slowly  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  first 
dentition,  the  irritation  of  which  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  its  only 
exciting  cause. 

Unless  accidentally  discovered,  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  has 
usually  become  very  considerable  before  it  attracts  much  notice,  and 
hence  it  is  comparniiveiy  seldom  observed  in  children  under  three 
years  old,  though  M.  Robert,  a  French  surgeon,'  who  has  written  a 
very  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  having  noticed  it  as 

rly  as  the  sixth  month. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  that  attract  attention  is  the  habitually 
loud  snoring  of  the  child  during  sleep,  owing  to  the  enlarged  tonsils 
pressing  upon  the  velum,  and  thus  obstructing  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  posterior  narea,  while  at  the  same  lime  the  voice  becomes 
thick  ;  and  both  of  these  symptoms  are  remarkably  aggravated  during, 
and  for  some  time  after,  even  slight  attacks  of  catarrh.  An  amount 
of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  sufHcient  to  cause  these  symptoms  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  if  it  do  not  exceed  this  extent  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  it  gives  rise  will  in  general  disappear  altogether  with 
the  development  of  the  mouth  and  vocal  organs  at   the  period  of 
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puberty.    Often,  however,  it  is  more  considerable,  and  then  the  tonsiln 
produce  a  degree  of  deafness,  partly  by  actual  pressure  on  the  Eusla*! 
chian  tubes,  partly  by  the  state  of  habitual  congestion  which  they  I 
occasion  in  the  parts  in  their  neighborhood  ;  the  respiration,  moreover, 
becomes  rather  labored,  and  the  chi]<l  has  a  constant  hacking  cough, 
occasionally  aggravated  and   paroxysmal — two  symptoms   which  I 
have  known  to  raise  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  unfounded  appre-j 
hension  of  phthisis;  and  to  lead  in  other  cases,  where  some  phthisical 
disease  actually  existed,  to  the  expression  of  a  more  gloomy  prognosiij 
than  was  warranted  by  the  amount  of  mischief  in  the  lungs.     Now| 
and  then  the  difficulty  of  respiration  from  mere  enlarf»ement  of  t 
tonsils  has  been  so  considerable  as  to  threaten  life.     No  instance 
this,  indeed,  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  but  my  friend  and  I 
former  colleague,  Mr.  Shaiv,  once  had  a  little  boy  under  his  care,  who,] 
in  addition  to  constant  dyspncea,  suffered  from  occasional  fits  of  8uf-[ 
focation  arising  from  this  cause;  and  one  of  these  fits  was  so  severe' 
that  in  order  to  preserve  the  child's  life  it  was  necessary  to  perform 
laryngotomy. 

The  long  existence  of  considerable  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  j 
the  consequent  almost  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  &<r^| 
through  the  nostrils,  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  form  of^ 
the  parts  thus  thrown  out  of  use.  The  nostrils  become  extremely 
small,  narrow,  and  compressed ;  and  the  peculiar  character  which  the 
physiognomy  thus  acquires  is  further  increased  by  the  accompanying 
modification  in  the  development  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  superio 
dental  arch  remains  very  narrow,  so  as  not  to  allow  adijquate  room 
for  the  teeth,  which  consequently  overlap  each  other  very  much, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  palate  becomes  unusually  high  and  arched. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  mode  in  which  due  development  is  interfered' 
with;  but  it  was  noticjed  thirty  years  ago  by  Dupuytren  that  enlarge 
ment  of  the  tonsils  and  the  pigeon-breast  very  usually  go  together. 
The  fact  was  confirmed  by  others,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Shaw'  w 
the  first  person  to  ofter  an  explanation  of  it.  lie  pointed  out  hov 
the  obstacle  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  prevents  theil 
being  filled  at  each  inspiratory  effort;  so  that  a  vacuum  would  be^ 
formed  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  were  it  not  that  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  on  the  yielding  parietes  of  the  thoratJ 
forces  them  inwards  to  occupy  the  vacant  space;  and  doing  so  moa 
readily  where  their  resiatance  is  least,  namely,  at  the  commencemeni 
of  the  costal  cartilages,  produces  the  well-known  lateral  flattening 
the  thorax,  and  prominence  of  the  sternum.  The  little  boy  whoa 
case  1  have  just  mentioned  as  necessitating  the  operation  of  laryi 
gotomy,  gave  in  his  own  person  a  striking  illustration  of  the  correct-l 
ness  of  the  explanation  which  I  have  just  given  you.  "On  his  ad- 
mission  into  the  liospital,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "and  for  several  week&^ 
afterwards,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  the  pigeon-breast  form  ojH 

'  Medical  Guzette,  Oct.  23, 1841.     See  Also  bia  remarks  in  tbe  article  Thorax,  in 
tlie  Cycinpa-dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p.   1039*  and  also  thOM  of  M.  Robert, 
his  paper  already  referred  to. 
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chest;  but  after  liia  tonsils  were  excised,  and  his  breathing  had  been 
perfectly  free  for  some  time,  the  sternum  subsided  to  its  proper  level, 
and  the  thorax  recovered  its  natural  shape." 

Enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  then,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear 
a  trivial  ailment,  is  yet  one  which  you  inust  by  no  means  neglect.  A 
weakly  child,  whose  tonsils  are  but  slightly  enlarged,  will  often  get 
rid  of  his  ailment  as  he  gains  health  and  strength,  or  at  puberty  will 
completely  outgrow  it.  Any  slight  attack  of  cold,  however,  is  apt  to 
be  followed  by  the  increase  or  the  return  of  the  enlargement;  and 
though  this  may  often  be  kept  in  check  by  the  application  of  pow- 
dered alum  once  or  twice  a  day  to  the  tonsils,  or  by  touching  them 
every  day  or  two  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
tendency  is  towards  the  increase  rather  than  the  lessening  of  the  evil. 
In  no  case,  indeed,  in  which  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  consid- 
erable, or  of  long  standing,  have  I  found  these  measures,  or  the  paint- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  throat  just  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  of  nnich  service,  and  excision  of  the  tonsils  is  theu 
the  only  remedy.  Whether  this  be  had  recourse  to  at  once,  or  whether 
you  will  wait  a  few  years  till  the  child  is  older  and  better  capable  of 
that  slight  amount  of  self  control  whicti  is  desirable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation,  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tonsils,  on  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  which  they  occasion,  and  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  marked  deformity  of  the  chest.  There  is  one  circnm- 
stance,  however,  which  vvcjuld  always  induce  me,  independent  of  <jlher 
grounds,  to  advise  the  imrnediate  excision  of  enlarged  tonsils;  namely, 
the  existence  of  a  constant  or  frequent  cough,  or  the  presence  of  any 
other  symptom  warranting  a  suspicion  of  phtliisical  disease  in  the 
chest.  The  enlarged  tonsils  not  only  mechanically  interfere  with  the 
ready  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  but  keep  up  a  constant  irritation 
of  the  air-passages,  and  thus  maintain  a  condition  most  unfavorable 
to  the  arrest  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  chest;  while  on  more  than 
one  occa.sion  I  have  seen  most  threatening  symptoms  disappear  with 
great  rapidity  after  their  removal.  If,  after  the  tonsils  have  been  re- 
moved, the  chest  is  long  in  regaining  its  natural  form,  the  use  of  dumb- 
bells, and  the  careful  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  are  often  of 
much  service.  Dupuylren's  recommendation  too,  to  stand  the  child 
with  its  back  against  a  wall,  and  then  placing  the  hand  upon  the  most 
prominent  port  of  the  sternum,  to  press  firmly  upou  it  during  each 
Rxpiratory  effort,  remitting  the  pressure  during  inspiration,  in  order 
that  the  child  may  fill  its  chest  as  completely  as  possible,  I  have  found 
to  be,  in  spile  of  its  seeming  roughness,  extremely  valuable  as  an  ad- 
ditional means  of  removing  the  deformity  of  the  pigeon-breast. 

In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Dublin,'  called  attention  to  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  abscess  hehhul  the  phari/tix,  which,  pressing 
forward  against  the  trachea,  gives  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  some- 
times even  produces  suffocation.  Isolated  cases  of  this  accident  had, 
indeed,  fallen  under  the  notice  of  previous  observers,  but  by  none, 
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with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Abercrombie/  bad  they  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  remark;  while  to  Dr.  Fleming  unquestionably  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  laid  down  distinct  rules  for  its  diagnosis,  and  clear 
directions  for  its  treatment.  Since  Dr.  Fleming's  paper  was  published, 
many  other  instances  of  the  affection  have  been  recorded,  especially 
by  M.  Mondi&re'  and  M.  Duparcque,^  the  latter  of  whom  also  poinlM 
out  certain  distinctive  differences  between  cases  where  the  matter  ac- 
cumulates  behind  the  pharynx,  and  others  in  which  it  collects  lower 
down,  behind  the  oesophagus;  and  by  Dr.  Allin,*  an  American  phy- 
sician, who  in  a  very  able  paper  has  collected  the  statistics  of  fifty- 
eight  cases  of  the  affection.  Neither  form  of  it  is  exclusively  confined 
to  early  life:  yet  it  happens  in  children  with  suflicient  frequency  to 
entitle  it  to  some  notice  in  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
Childhood.* 

There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  the  formation  of  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  as  the  result  of  direct  injury;  or  of  its  occurrence 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebraj.  Leaving,  bow- 
ever,  these  exceptional  cases  out  of  consideration,  the  affection  may 
be  said  to  present  itself  either  as  a  sequela  of  fever,  or  as  an  idiopathic 
disease;  the  latter  much  more  frequently  than  the  former.  In  either 
case  the  characteristic  indications  of  its  existence  are  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  in  breathing;  often  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  sound 
in  respiration,  though  not  with  the  stridor  of  croupy  breathing,  nor 
the  loud  clangor  of  croupy  cough.  These  symptoms  are  aggravated 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  any  attempt  to  assume  which  is  followed 
by  immediate  threatening  of  suffocation  ;  though,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
affection  often   continues  with  unabated  severity,  but  yet  without 


■  Edinbai^b  Medical  and  Sargical  .Tonnial,  rot.  xt.  1S19,  p.  260. 

*  L'Kxperienco,  Jan.  20,  27,  and  Fevriar  3,  1842. 
»  AnnnleB,  d'Ohst^lriqu«,  l)6c..  1842,  p.  '242. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  vii.  Nov.  1851,  p.  307. 

*  M.  Mondiftre  states  that  11  oat  of  18  pationts  whose  history  he  collected  had  not 
reached  adatt  age,  aud  that  7  were  botween  11  weeks  and  4.j  years  old  ;  and  M.  Do- 
parcqae  ineutions  that  im  iQoutof  the  30 cases  to  which  be  refers,  the  age  of  tho  pntienU 
was  iess  than  4^  years.  Uiiforlunalely,  however,  M.  Mondi&re's  references  are  very 
Sncouiph'te,  and  M.  Dnparcque  gives  none  at  JvU.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Allin's  pap«r 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  In  aU  (lie  instances  in  which  the  age  is  nut  expressly 
stated  in  hia  tables,  it  is  yet  apparent  from  the  context  that  the  patient  bad  reactted 
adult  age,  or  at  least  bad  passed  the  period  of  puberty.  If  to  the  58  oaaea  that  h« 
mentions  $>  otiiers  he  added  from  different  sources,  we  obtain  the  following  results :  — 
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Of  the  nine  additional  cases  it  may  be  stated  thai  four  in  the  adult  are  recorded  bj 
II.  Mondiere  in  bis  paper  in  C'Expf-rionco  ;  two  in  the  child  are  reported  by  Dr.  Abe^ 
croniliie  in  the  Edinburgh  Jnnrnal;  one  in  an  infant  is  related  by  Dr.  Nolt  in  tht 
Deutsche  Klinik,  and  republished  in  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  vol,  Izxvi.  1862,  p.  336; 
the  remaining  two  are  those  which  came  under  my  uwu  observation. 
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destroying  life,  for  several  days  together,  and  presents  in  this  respect 
a  very  importnnt  difference  from  the  course  of  croup.  Moreover,  a 
remarkable  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  retraction  with  immobility  of 
the  head,  are  present  in  many  instances  ;  while  though  the  glands  are 
not  enlarged  there  is  often  a  distinct  swelling  of  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  neck,  which  is  frequently  more  apparent  on  one  than  on  the  other 
side.  If  in  these  circumstances  the  finger  be  carried  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  down  towards  the  pharynx,  a  firm,  somewhat  elastic 
swelling  will  be  detected,  closing  more  or  less  completely  the  canal 
of  the  pharynx,  and  projecting  forward  over  the  opening  of  the  glottis, 
80  as  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs.  Sometimes  ou 
opening  the  mouth  and  depressing  the  tongue,  the  swelling  can  be 
distinctly  seen  almost  or  quite  in  the  mesial  line,  pressing  forward  the 
velum  palati,  and  obviously  encroaching  greatly  on  the  entrance  of 
the  windpipe;  but  sometimes  the  tumor  is  situated  too  low  down  to 
be  brought  into  view,  while  in  other  cases  the  mouth  cannot  be  opened 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  back  of  the  throat  being  seen  ;  and  the 
tumor  can  then  be  detected  only  by  the  finger. 

Only  two  cases  of  the  affection  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. The  first  patient  was  an  idiot  girl,  five  and  a  half  years  old, 
who  was  attacked  by  mild  scarlatina  on  January  24th.  During  the 
course  of  the  fever  no  remarkable  symptom  presented  itself,  but  on 
its  decline  the  child  complained  much  of  her  mouth,  frequently  put 
her  hand  to  it,  and  refused  all  e.Kcept  liquid  food  on  account  of  its 
hurting  her;  but  on  looking  into  her  throat,  neither  redness  nor  swell- 
ing  was  perceptible. 

About  the  7th  of  February  swelling  appeared  near  each  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  but  rather  lower  down  than  in  the  situation  of  the 
parotid  gland.  The  swelling  on  the  left  siJe  subsided  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches,  but  that  on  the  right  side  increased,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  difficulty  in  deglutition  became  more  distressing.  By 
the  13lh  of  February  the  dys|)liagia  had  become  very  much  increased; 
the  child  could  swallow  only  by  gulps,  and  at  each  effort  she  was 
greatly  distressed  for  breath ;  though  at  other  times  she  lay  in  a  half- 
oonscious  state,  with  labored  respiration,  and  frothing  slightly  at  the 
mouth.  On  the  16th  the  child  was' slil!  worse:  her  respiration  was 
very  difficult,  though  not  attended  by  the  violent  struggle  for  breath 
which  is  so  often  observed  in  cases  of  croup;  a  dirty-yellowish  puri- 
form  matter,  rendered  frothy  by  air,  now  collected  as  a  sort  of  loam 
at  her  mouth,  and  deglutition  almost  choked  her;  but  still  tliere  was 
no  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  swelling  of  the  side  of  the  neck 
was  so  tense  that  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  matter  to  be  any- 
where near  the  surface.  On  the  following  day  she  died,  apparently 
as  much  from  exhaustion  as  from  asphyxia;  it  having  for  some  da^'S 
been  impossible  to  give  her  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  nou- 
rishment. 

Immediately  on  dividing  the  cervical  fascia  on  the  right  si<le,  a 
quantity  of  thick,  yellow,  healthy  pus  poured  out.  This  matter  had 
burrowed  close  to  the  cesophagus  to  within  little  more  than  an  inch 
of  the  clavicle;  and  also  in  an  oblique  direction  behind  the  oesopha- 


gus  towards  the  left  side,  completely  detaching  it  from  its  connections 
on  the  right  side  though  not  on  the  left.  It  passed  up  behind  ihe 
oesophagus  and  pharynx  quite  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  a  few  shreds 
of  cellular  tissue  bathed  in  pus  being  all  that  remained  of  their 
posterior  attachments.  The  tonsils  were  not  enlarged,  and  the 
glottis  was  neither  red  por  swollen^  but  quite  natural. 

In  the  other  case  the  aflfection  was  idiopathic,  and  the  child  a  boy 
only  8  months  old.  He  became  dull,  drooped,  and  appeared  to 
have  a  stoppage  in  his  nose  which  rendered  respiration  difficult. 
After  these  vague  symptoms  had  lasted  for  a  month,  the  child  began 
to  swallow  with  difficulty  and  deglutiiion  sometimes  was  quite  im- 
possible, while  his  respiration,  habitually  difficult,  became  especially 
80  when  he  was  asleep.  For  five  weeks  he  was  treated  for  some 
supposed  head  affection  with  aperients,  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  &c.; 
and  for  another  week,  his  symptoms  having  increased  in  severity, 
his  case  was  regarded  by  another  practitioner  as  one  of  bronchitis. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  from  his  first  indisposition  the  boy  came 
tinder  my  notice.  He  was  lying  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms,  his 
head  rather  thrown  back,  his  face  very  pale  and  somewhat  puffy,  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  his  tongue  turned  up  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
His  breathing  was  labored,  and  attended  with  an  extremely  luiid, 
c<mstant  cluck,  not  at  all  resembling  the  stridor  of  croup.  This 
sound  was  louder  and  his  breathing  was  mure  difficult  when  asleep 
than  while  awake,  though  both  were  very  marked  even  then,  and  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  was  imperfect,  especially  on  the  led  side. 

The  child  sucked  moderately  well,  leaving  oft'  to  Breathe  very  fre- 
quently, but  matiagjng  to  swallow,  and  not  returning  the  railk  either 
through  the  nose  or  mouth. 

On  passing  my  finger  down  the  throat,  I  felt  a  hard  body  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  which  seemed  to  occupy  the  space  completely, 
and  on  depressing  the  tongue  I  saw  the  uvula  and  velum  forced  for- 
ward by  a  body  completely  occupying  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 
The  surface  of  this  tumor  was  generally  red,  but  one  or  two  yellow 
spots  appeared  on  it,  as  if  due  to  the  presence  of  matter  showing 
through  a  thin  investment;  and  a  ahurp-pninted  bistoury,  the  blade 
of  which  was  defended  by  plaster,  being  plunged  into  it,  nearly  an 
ounce  of  yellow  pus  escaped,  and  the  tumor  iininediately  collapsed. 

Air  now  entered  the  chest  freely;  the  chiM  sucked  readily,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  breathing  quietly.  The  same  evening,  his  respi- 
ration becoming  once  more  less  tranquil,  his  mother  put  her  finger 
down  bis  throat,  and  pressed,  as  she  had  been  directed,  against  the 
side  of  the  abscess,  when  a  little  pus  escaped,  with  immediate  relief 
to  the  child.  On  the  day  after  the  puncture  the  swelling  was  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut,  situated  almost  completely  to  the  left  of  the  mesial 
.  line.  It  felt  hard  to  the  touch,  but  a  little  pus  could  bo  squeezed  out 
of  it  on  pressure;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  about  three 
days,  the  swelling  itself  not  entirely  disappearing  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  though  it  pro<luced  no  further  symptom,  and  the  chdd  baa 
since  continued  perfectly  well. 

Though  in  the  first  case  the  affection  was  not  recognized  during  life, 
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jet  in  it  no  less  than  in  the  second  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
retro-pharyngcal  abscess  were  clearly  manifest.  Such^  too,  1  believe 
to  be  the  case  iu  the  great  majority  of  instances,  though  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  now  and  then  somewhat  obscure  the  diagnosis.  In 
the  first  place,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  earlier  symptoms — fever  and  cerebral  disturbance  at- 
tending it  in  some  cases,  dyspnoea  being  the  prominent  symptinn  in 
others:  so  that  suspicion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  often 
lulled  to  sleep,  and  the  true  import  of  the  dysphagia  or  of  the 
difficult  breathing  is  not  apprehended  even  when  it  becomes  manifest. 
Moreover,  the  duration  of  the  earlier  symptoms  is  very  various;  and 
while  the  disease  sumettmes  runs  a  chronic  course,  in  other  cases  it 
attains  an  extreme  degree  of  severity  in  two  or  three  days,  and  even 
destroys  life  within  that  period  by  the  intensity  of  the  cerebral 
disturbance  which  fometimea  accompanies  it.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but 
dysphagia,  though  generally  insisted  on  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  the  affection,  is  sometimes  not  very  remarkable;  while  now  and 
then,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr,  Abercrombie,  and  in  that 
detailed  by  Dr.  Peacock,  it  was  altogether  absent.  In  the  latter 
case,  too>  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  abscess,  no  tumor  was 
discovered  on  inspection  of  the  throat,  nor  was  any  perceived  even 
on  introduction  of  the  linger.  This,  however,  ia  an  extremely  unusual 
oet'urrence. 

M.  Duparcque  enumerates  the  following  symptoms  as  peculiar  to 
cases  where  the  abscess  has  formed  behind  the  oesophagus — Ist. 
Severe  pain,  produced  even  by  moderate  pressure  on  the  larynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  2d.  The  circumstance  that  such  pressure 
produces  entire  susipension  of  respiration.  3d.  Displacement  of  the 
larynx  forwards  and  to  the  right.  I  cannot,  however,  from  my  own 
experience,  say  anything  as  to  the  special  significance  of  these  symp- 
tome,  though  they  are  certainly  such  as  one  would  anticipate  meeting 
with,  where  the  seat  of  the  abscess  is  lower  than  the  pharynx. 

From  the  uncertainty  of  its  early  signs  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  this 
affection.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  is  probably  not  recognized 
at  all,  but  comes  to  an  end  by  the  matter  making  for  itself  a  way 
before  the  more  formidable  symptoms  of  dyspncea  and  difficult  de- 
glutition have  manifested  themselves,  and  escaping  through  the  nares. 
This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  child  one  month  old,'  related  by  Dr. 
Fleming;  and  I  alno  observed  it  in  a  child  aged  15  months,  in  whom 
fever,  attended  with  much  heaviness  of  head,  fretfulness  and  drowsi- 
ness, for  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned,  and  whi.'h  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  symptoms  of  any  known  cerebral  aflfeclion,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared on  the  fourth  day,  after  a  very  profuse  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  nostrils. 

In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  affection,  when  its  nature  has  become 
clearly  obvious,  the  indication  is  a  very  simple  one;  and  there  i3 
seldom  much  difficulty   in   carrying  it  out.    The  abscess  is  to   be 
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punctured,  and  with  the  escape  of  the  matter  all  the  formidable 
Bymptoms  at  once  disappear.  For  this  purpose  a  sharp-pointed  bi$- 
toury,  tlie  blade  of  wliich  is  protected  by  sticking-plaster  wrapped 
round  it,  answers  generally  perfectly  well:  but  for  cases  where  the 
Beat  of  the  tumor  is  very  low  down,  or  where  there  is  difficulty  in 
opening  the  mouth,  a  trocar  and  a  canula,  such  as  Dr.  Fleming  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  may  be  preferable.  The  only  additional 
caution  which  I  have  to  offer  for  the  subsequent  management  of  the 
patient  is  that  for  a  day  or  two  pressure  be  occasionally  tnade  with 
the  finger  on  the  tumor,  in  order  to  keep  the  sac  of  the  abscess  com- 
pletely empty,  since  otherwise  the  matter  may  collect  again,  and  give 
rise  to  a  renewal  of  the  former  symptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland — the  Cynnnche  parotidea  of  acien- 
ti6c  writers,  called  mumps  by  the  vulgar — is  an  aOection  met  with 
among  children  and  young  persons,  concerning  which  a  few  words  only 
need  be  said  ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  suitable  place  than  the  present  for 
introducing  them.  It  attacks  young  persons  after  seven  years  of  age 
much  oftener,  and  with  much  greater  severity,  than  infants  or  very 
young  children.  Though  it  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sporadic  aft'ection, 
it  is  more  commonly  met  wMth  as  an  epidemic:  and  being  likewise 
propagated  by  contagion,  it  not  infrequently  attacks  must  of  the 
inmates  of  a  boarding-school,  or  of  any  other  public  institution  in 
■which  large  numbers  of  the  youth  of  either  sex  are  collected  together. 
The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  one  or  both  parotid  glands,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining cellular  tissue;  but  if  the  attack  be  at  all  severe,  the  submax- 
illary and  other  salivary  glands  generally  become  involved  during  its 
progress.  It  generally  sets  in  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  slight 
fever  or  catarrh,  which  are  followed  in  about  twenty-four  hours  by  stiff- 
ness of  the  neck  aud  pain  about  the  lower  jaw,  any  movement  of  which, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  or  of  mastication,  is  obviously 
attended  with  considerable  suffering.  At  the  same  time  too  a  swelling 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  on 
one  side  only,  at  other  times  on  both;  and  this  swelling  increasing 
rapidly  in  size,  occasions  great  disfigurement  of  the  face.  The  sw^elling 
is  usually  very  tense,  but  the  color  of  the  skin  is  in  general  unaltered, 
except  in  some  cases  in  which  the  glands  on  both  sides,  being  swollen, 
and  pressing  much  upon  the  veins,  the  return  of  blood  from  tho  head 
is  impeded,  and  the  face  assumes  a  flushed  appearance.  If  the  swell- 
ing bo  very  considerable,  deglutition  for  a  short  time  is  rendered  so 
difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible,  and  the  tongue  becomes  dry  from 
the  child  breathing  with  its  mouth  open  ;  but  the  secretion  of-  saliva 
is  neither  morbidly  increased  nor  diminished.  If  the  disease  be  severe 
the  child  suffers  much,  is  very  feverish,  and  may  even  be  light-headed; 
but  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  appearance  of  the 
swelling  it  reaches  its  height,  and  the  fever  begins  to  subside  and  the 
swelling  to  diminish.  The  time  of  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
swelling  is  very  variable,  being  five  or  six  days  in  some  cases,  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  in  uthers;  while  in  some  instances  the  glands  on 
one  side  are  affected  first,  and  when  the  attack  is  subsiding  there,  those 
of  the  opposite  side  become  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  dura- 
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tion  of  the  ailmeut  is  thus  protracted.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gland  is  a  rare  termination  of  the  inflam- 
mation; but  is,  J  believe,  oftener  met  with  in  infants  and  young 
children  than  in  those  who  are  approaching  the  period  of  puberty. 
On  the  other  hand,  metastasis  of  the  disease  from  the  parotid  to  the 
mamma,  the  testicle,  or  the  brain,  of  all  of  which  instances  are  re- 
corded by  different  writers,  appears  to  be  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
tender  age  of  the  patient.  The  most  formidable  of  those  metastases, 
indeed — that  to  the  brain — would  seem  to  be  an  accident  very  seldom 
met  with ;  and  neither  of  it,  nor  of  the  translation  of  the  disease  to 
the  mamma  or  the  testicle,  can  I  say  anything  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  in  general  very  simple,  and  re- 
quires the  judicious  selection  of  precautionary  measures  rather  than 
active  interference.  Mild  antiphlogistic  medicines,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth  locally,  are  all  that  is  usually  needed,  and  local  deple- 
tion is  neither  necessary  nor  useful.  The  period  during  which  much 
distress. and  much  di(Hculty  of  deglutition  exist  is  generally  very 
short;  so  that  even  in  severe  cases  it  will  be  our  wisest  course  to  await 
the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  If  suppuration  should 
take  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  gland,  a  warm  poultice  must 
be  substituted  for  the  fomentations  previously  employed.  Even  when 
the  gland  remains  enlarged,  as  it  sometimes  does  for  some  time  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  it  is  yet  in  general  the  best 
plan  to  let  it  alone,  since  the  swelling  is  sure  eventually  to  disappear 
of  its  own  accord. 

With  reference  to  the  management  of  the  metastases  of  the  disease 
I  have  no  observations  to  make,  further  than  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  however  induced,  is  not  an  affection  with  which  we  can  safely 
temporize ;  while  a  mild  and  palliative  treatment  will  generally  answer 
every  purpose,  when  either  the  mamma  or  the  testicle  has  become  the 
seat  01  the  affection. 
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LECTURE    XXXIV. 


DiBSASEB  OP  THK  Stoxach.— Vomiting  often  symptomatio  of  disease  elsewhere — oeo«- 
sionally  occurs  suddenly  in  a  previously  healthy  infant  without  signs  of  genenl 
illness — its  treatment — is  often  oub  out  of  many  symptoms  of  indigestion. — In- 
fantile dyspepsia — sometimes  connected  with  general  debility  of  the  system;  «t 
othurs,  dependent  on  special  disorder  of  the  Blomaob — its  symptoms  and  tntU 
ment. 

SoFTEHiso  OF  TDK  STosfACH — discoTered  after  death  in  variona  degrees — different  thi 
rjes  as  to  its  nature — great  frt«quency  in  early  infancy — Dr.  Els&aser'e  explana' 
of  this  faot — prahably  not  correct  to  the  full  extent. 

H.EHATEMB9IS  AftD  Mkl^na — Very  rare — Bometiiues  connected  with  injury  to  the  ohJJd 
during  labor — their  ooourreuoe  often  difficult  of  explanation — illiutratiTa  cas«B. — 
Sfuiriaus  hscmatemesla. 
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The  diseases  to  wliicli  the  slomcrch  is  liable  in  early  life  are  neither 
numicrous  nor  important,  although  its  functions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
ordered in  the  course  of  most  of  the  aflTections  of  childhood.  Vomit- 
ing,  indeed,  is  more  frequent  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  the 
greater  irritability  of  the  stomach  continues  even  after  the  first  few 
months  of  existence  are  past,  and  does  not  completely  cease  daring 
the  early  years  of  childhood.  Hence  it  happens,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  vomiting  is  sometimes  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  while  it  frequently  ushers  in  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  marks  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  disease.  Causes 
more  purely  local  produce  a  eimilar  effect,  and  vomiting  oi'ten  attends 
upon  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  is  associated  with  signs  of  intestinal  dis- 
order, especially  when  such  disorder  has  been  excited  by  improper 
food.  But  besides  these  cases,  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  stomach 
is  either  the  result  of  disease  seated  elsewhere,  or  in  which  the  dis* 
turbance  of  its  function  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
ingesta,  instances  are  sometimes  observed  in  which  the  stomach  be- 
comes so  irritable  as  almost  always  to  reject  its  contents,  or  in  which, 
though  the  food  taken  be  not  brought  up  again,  the  organ  is  anable 
to  effect  its  digestion. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  young  infants  are  suddenly  seized  with 
vomiting,  which,  though  violent  and  frequently  repeated,  is  attended 
by  few  or  no  indications  of  general  intestinal  disorder.  The  child  in 
such  ca.se3  seems  still  anxious  for  the  brea.st,  but  so  great  is  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  that  the  milk  is  either  thrown  up  unchanged, 
immediately  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  or  it  is  retained  only  for  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  is  then  rejected  in  a  curdled  state,  while  each 
application  of  the  child  to  the  breast  is  followed  by  the  same  result. 
It  will  generally  be  found,  when  this  accident  takes  place  in  the  prC' 
viously  healthy  child  of  a  healthy  mother,  that  it  has  been  occasioa«  * 
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by  some  act  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  its  mother  or  nurse.  She 
perhaps  has  been  absent  from  her  nursling  longer  than  usual,  and,  re- 
turning tired  from  a  long  walk  or  from  some  fatiguing  occupation,  has 
at  once  offered  it  the  breast,  and  allowed  it  to  suck  abundantly ;  or,  the 
infant  has  been  roused  from  sleep  before  its  customary  hour,  or  it  has 
been  over-excited  or  over-wearied  at  play,  or,  in  hot  weather,  has  been 
carried  about  in  the  sun  without  proper  protection  from  its  rays. 

The  infant  in  whom,  from  any  of  these  causes,  vomiting  has  come 
on,  must  at  once  be  taken  from  the  breast,  and,  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
neither  food  nor  medicine  should  be  given  to  it.  It  may  then  be  offered 
a  teaspoonfal  of  cold  water;  and  should  the  stomach  retain  this,  one  or 
two  more  spoonfuls  may  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  hour. 
If  this  be  not  rejected,  a  little  isinglass  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
which  must  still  be  given  by  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  frequently  re- 
peated ;  or  cold  barley-water  may  be  given  in  the  same  manner.  In 
eight  or  ten  hours,  if  no  return  of  vomiting  take  place,  the  experiment 
may  be  tried  of  giving  the  child  its  mother's  milk,  or  cow's  rnilk 
dilated  with  water,  iu  small  quantities,  and  from  a  teaspoon.  If  the 
food  thus  given  do  not  occasion  sickness,  the  infant  may  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  be  restored  to  the  breast ;  with  the  precaution, 
however,  of  allowing  it  to  suck  only  very  small  quantities  at  a  lime, 
lest  the  stomach  being  overloaded,  the  vomiting  should  again  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  many  instances  where  the  sickness  has  arisen  from  some  acciden- 
tal cause,  such  aa  those  above  referred  to,  the  adoption  of  these  pre- 
cautions will  suffice  to  restore  the  cliild's  health.  If,  however,  other 
indications  of  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  have  preceded  the  sickness, 
or  be  associated  with  it,  medicine  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
According  to  the  age  of  the  child,  a  quarter,  half,  or  a  whole  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  laid  upon  the  tongue,  while  sucking  is  forbidden,  and 
the  plan  already  recommended  is  in  other  respects  strictly  carried  out. 
If  the  vomiting  have  already  continued  for  several  hours  before  the 
adoption  of  any  treatment,  a  small  mustard  poultice  may  likewise  be  ap- 
plied to  the  epigastrium.  In  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  calomel 
has  been  given,  the  child  may  have  a  teaspuoiifiil  of  a  mixture  containing 
small  doses  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  chloric  ether,  or  of  ether 
and  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  this  may  be  continued  every  three  or 
four  hours  so  long  as  any  unusual  irritability  of  the  stomach  remains. 

Sickness,  however,  is  not  always  a  aoliuiiry  symptom,  unattended  by 
other  indications  of  gastric  disorder,  but  is  sometimes  associateil  with 
the  signs  of  general  impairment  of  the  digestive  powers.  In  its  graver 
forms,  indigestion  is  associated  with  greatly  impaired  nutrition,  and 
with  all  those  serious  results  which  are  characteristic  of  the  atrophy 
of  young  children.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that,  though  the  child 
does  not  lose  much  flesh,  yet  digestion  is  ill  performed,  and  various 
dyspeptic  symptoms  appear,  which  would  be  troublesome  rather  than 
alarming,  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  often  connected  with  the  stru- 
mous diathesis,  and  are  the  first  indications  of  a  state  of  constitution 
in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  pulmonary  phthisis  is  very 
apt  to  supervene. 
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In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  complete  anorexia,  the  infant  caring 
neither  Tor  the  breast  nor  for  any  other  food  that  may  be  Dfl'ore^l  it. 
It  loses  the  look  of  health,  and  grows  pale  and  languid,  although  it 
may  not  have  any  especial  disorder  either  of  the  stomnch  or  bowels. 
It  sucks  but  seldom,,  and  is  soon  satisfied  ;  and  even  of  the  small  quan- 
tity taken,  a  portion  is  often  regurgitated  almgst  immediately.  This 
state  of  things  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  a  mother's  over-aoxioua 
care,  who,  fearful  of  her  infant  taking  cold,  keeps  it  in  a  room  too 
hot,  or  too  imperfectly  ventilated.  It  follows  also,  in  delicate  infants, 
on  attacks  of  catarrh  or  diarrhoea,  but  is  then  for  the  most  part  a  pasa- 
ing  evil,  which  time  will  cure.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
loss  of  appetite  ia  associated  with  evidence  of  the  stomach's  inability 
to  digest  even  the  small  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  there  exists  more 
or  less  marked  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder.  Anorexia  too  is  far  from 
being  a  con.stant  attendant  upon  infantile  dyspepsia;  but  in  still  more 
numerous  instances,  although  the  power  of  assimilating  the  food  is  in 
a  great  measure  lost,  yet  there  is  an  unnatural  craving  for  it,  and  the 
infant  never  seems  so  comfortable  as  when  sucking.  But  though  it 
sucks  much,  the  milk  evidently  does  not  ait  well  upon  the  stomach;  for 
soon  after  sucking,  the  child  begins  to  cry,  and  appears  to  be  in  much 
pain  until  it  has  vomited.  The  milk  thrown  up  is  curdled,  and  its  rejec- 
tion is  followed  by  immediate  relief,  but  at  the  .same  time  by  the  desire 
for  more  food,  and  the  child  can  often  be  pacified  only  by  allowing  it  to 
suck  again.  In  other  cases,  vomiting  is  of  much  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  there  is  neither  craving  desire  for  food,  nor  much  pain  after 
sucking,  hut  the  infant  is  distressed  by  frequent  acid  or  ofieusive 
eructations;  its  breath  has  a  sour  or  nauseous  smell,  and  its  evacua- 
tions have  a  most  fetid  odor.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  that  exists  in 
connection  with  these  different  forms  of  dyspepsia  is  variable.  In  cases 
of  simple  anorexia,  the  debility  of  the  stomach  is  participated  in 
the  intestines;  their  peristaltic  action  is  feeble,  and  constipation  is 
frequent  occurrence,  though  the  evacuations  do  not  always  present 
any  marked  deviation  from  their  character  in  health.  Constipation, 
however,  though  a  frequent,  is  not  an  invariable  attendant  on  indiges- 
tion, bat  the  bowels  in  some  cases  act  with  due  regularity.  If  the  in- 
fant be  brought  up  entirely  at  the  breast,  the  evacuations  are  usually 
liquid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  often  extremely  offensive,  and  con- 
tain shreds  of  curdled  milk,  which,  having  escaped  through  the  pylorus, 
pass  unchanged  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  infant  having  been  observed  not  to  thrive  at 
the  breast,  arrowroot  or  other  farinaceous  food  is  given  to  it,  which 
the  digestive  powers  are  quite  unable  to  assimilate,  and  which  gives 
to  the  motions  the  appearance  of  putty  or  pipe-clay,  besmeared  more 
or  less  abundantly  with  intestinal  mucus.    The  evacuations  are  often 

{)arty -colored,  and  aometiraes  one  or  two  unhealthy  motions  are  fol- 
owed  by  others  which  appear  perfectly  natural ;  while  attacks  of  diar- 
rhosa  often  come  on,  and  the  matters  discharged  are  then  watery,  of  a 
dark,  dirty  green  color,  and  exceedingly  offensive  odor. 

Dyspeptic  infants,  like  dyspeptic  adults,  often  continue  to  keep  up 
their  flesh  much  better  than  could  be  expected,  and  in  many  cases 
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eventufilly  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  healthy  children.  Still,  the  con- 
dition is  one  that  not  merely  entails  considerable  suflfering  upon  the 
child,  but,  by  its  continuance,  seriously  impairs  the  health,  renders 
the  child  but  little  able  to  bear  up  ncrainat  any  intercurrent  disease, 
and  <levelops  the  seeds  of  latent  phthi.^is. 

Within  the  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  subject  in  these  lec- 
tures, it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  just  glance  at  some  of  the 
main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatmerit  of  infantile  dyspep- 
sia. Those  cases,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  consists  in  the  loss  of 
appetite,  usually  require,  and  are  much  benefited  by,  a  generally  tonic 
plan  of  treatment.  All  causes  unfavorable  to  health  must  be  exa- 
mined into,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  removed.  It  must  be  seen  that 
the  nursery  is  well  ventilated,  and  that  its  temperature  is  not  too 
high;  while  it  will  often  be  found  that  no  remedy  is  half  so  efficacious 
as  change  of  air.  Next,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  regurgita- 
tion of  the  food  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  weakness  and  conse- 
quent irritability  of  the  stomach ;  and  care  must  therefore  be  taken 
not  to  overload  it.  If  these  two  points  be  attended  to,  benefit  may 
then  be  looked  for  from  the  administration  of  tonics.  These  tonics 
may  either  be  such  as  the  infusion  of  orange-peel  with  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  of  some  tincure;'  or,  should  any  disposition  to 
diarrhcea  have  appeared,  the  extract  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
bark  will  be  preferable;*  or,  if  the  stomach  be  very  irritable,  the 
liquor  cinchona?  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid* 
may  be  given  with  advantage,  when  any  other  medicine  would  be 
rejected.  As  the  general  health  improves,  the  constipated  condition 
of  the  bowels  so  usual  in  these  cases  will  by  degrees  disappear.  Even 
if  the  symptom  should  call  for  medical  interference,  it  is  not  by  dras- 
tic purgatives  that  its  cure  must  be  attempted.  A  soap  suppository 
will  sometimes  excite  the  bowels  to  daily  action ;  or  friction  of  the 
abdomen  twice  a  day  with  warm  oil,  or  with  a  liniment  comjiosed  of 
one  part  of  Linimentum  Saponis,  one  of  olive  oil,  and  two  of  tincture 
of  aioes,  will  sometimes  have  the  same  effect.  Should  it  become 
necessary  to  give  aperients  internally,  the  decoction  of  aloes  sweet- 
ened with  liquorice,  and  mixed  with  caraway  or  aniseed  water,  gene- 
rally answers  the  purpose  very  well;*  while  the  employment  of 
mercurials  must  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  there  is  very  evident 
deficiency  in  the  biliary  secretion. 

A  different  plan  must  be  adopted  in  those  forms  of  indigestion 
which  depend  on  some  cause  other  than  mere  debility  of  the  system. 
The  rule,  indeed,  which  limits  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  at  one 
time  is  no  less  applicable  here,  for  the  rejection  of  the  curdled  milk 
may  be  the  result  of  nothing  more  than  of  an  effort  which  nature 

'  (IVo.  23.)  »  Sm  Formula  No.  20,  p.  365. 

R. — Acid,  salph.  dil.  TT\,xvj,  *  (No.  24.) 

Tlnot,  aurantii  oo.  5J-  R- — Deooct.  Bliies  co.  5^j- 
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Aq.  cinnarnomi  .^ij, — M.  3j  ter  die.                        For  n  child  a  year  old. 

For  a  child  a  year  old. 
*  See  Fonuala  No.  3,  p.  56. 
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makes  to  reduce  the  work  that  the  stomach  has  to  do  within  the 
powers  of  that  organ.  Bat  when,  notwithstandinjr  that  due  attention 
is  paid  to  this  importaot  point,  uiieasincaa  is  always  produced  by 
takinf^  food,  and  is  not  relieved  till  after  the  lajjse  of  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  when  vomiting  takes  place,  or  when  the  infant  suf- 
fers much  from  flatulence  and  from  frequent  acid  or  nauseous  eructa- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  something  more  than 
the  mere  feebleness  of  the  system. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  these  cases,  the  mere  fact  of  the  infant  vomiliug 
its  food,  or  of  the  milk  so  vomited  being  rejected  in  a  coagulated  state, 
which  indicates  the  stomach  to  be  disordered,  but  it  is  the  circumstance 
of  firmly  coagulated  milk  being  rejected  with  much  pain,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  from  the  time  of  taking  food, 
which  warrants  this  conclusion.'  The  coagulation  of  its  casein  is  the 
first  change  which  the  milk  of  any  animal  undergoes  when  introdaced 
into  the  stomach,  though  the  coagulura  formed  by  humau  milk  is  soft, 
flocculent,  and  not  so  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other  elements  of 
the  fluid  as  the  firm,  hard  curd  of  cows  milk  is  from  the  whey  ia 
which  it  floats.  In  a  state  of  health,  the  abundantly  secreted  gastric 
juice  speedily  redissolves  the  chief  part  of  the  casein,  while  the  subse- 
quent addition  to  it  of  the  alkaline  bile  converts  it  into  an  albuminate 
of  soda;  and,  being  thus  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  blood,  it  is  easily  absorbed 
by  the  lacteals,  and  passes  into  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Milk  Lends,  however,  to  undergo  changes  spontaneously,  which  pro- 
duce its  coagulation,  and  the  occurrence  of  ibese  changes  is  greatly 
favored  by  a  modenitefy  high  temperature,  such  as  that  which  exists 
in  the  stomach.  But  the  alterations  in  the  fluid  which  attend  upon 
this  spontaneous  coagulation  are  very  dilTerent  from  those  which  are 
brought  about  in  it  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion.  A  free  acid 
becomes  developed  abundantly  within  it,  and  the  acid  thus  generated 
shows  none  of  the  solvent  power  of  gastric  juice,  but  by  its  presence 
impedes  rather  than  favors  digestion.  Every  nurse  is  aware  that  a 
very  slight  acidity  of  the  milk  with  which  the  infant  is  fed  will  suffice 
to  occasion  vomiting,  stomach-ache,  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  result,  as 
far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  must  be  much  the  same  whether  the 
acetous  fermentation  had  begun  in  the  milk  before  it  was  swallowed, 
or  whether  it  commences  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  the  absence  of  a  healthy  secretion  of 
gastric  juice. 

The  nature  of  the  food  is  the  first  point  that  requires  attention  in 
the  management  of  these  cases  of  infantile  dyspepsia.  If  the  child 
had  been  fed  on  cow's  milk,  the  symptoms  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  gastric  juice  being  unable  to  redissolve  the  hard  curd  formed 
by  the  coagulation  of  its  casein.  In  this  case,  the  infant  may  sometimes 
be  restored  to  health  without  the  employment  of  any  medicine,  by 

■  The  pfaysiologT^  and  ohemSstrj  of  tha  dIgeBtion  of  thtj  millc  will  lie  fonnd  fallj 
treated  in  the  article  Mllali,  in  Wagner'^s  Uamiwurterbucli  d«r  Phrsiolocie,  and  in 
EU&eser'a  essa/,  Ueber  die  Magenerweicbuni^  der  Saugliiige,  8v'o.,' Stuttgart,  184<S. 
Thej  are  the  aathoritiea  for  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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diluting  the  milk,  by  substituting  asses'  milk  for  it,  or  even  by  giving 
whey  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  stomach  recovers  its  powers  of  digest- 
ing casein.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  alkali — as  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  prepared  chalk,  or  lime-water — to  the  milk 
is  another  precaution  which  should  not  be  omitted,  since,  while  it  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  digestion,  it  Lends  to  pre^rent  the  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach  so  readily  undergoing  the  acetous  fermentation.  The 
indiscriminate  employment  of  alkalies  as  medicines  is,  however,  not 
to  be  recommended;  they  are  of  service  combined  with  minute  doses 
of  laudanum,  when  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  extreme,  as  in 
those  cases  which  were  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  lec- 
ture; they  are  also  useful  in  cases  of  a  more  chronic  kind,  where  the 
sour  smell  of  the  evacuations  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acid 
eructations  indicate  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  primes 
t'l'cE,  I  do  not  give  them  by  themselves,  but  in  combination  with  some 
tonic,  as  the  infusion  of  columba,  to  which  the  extract  of  dandelion 
and  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  added,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,' 
the  functions  of  the  liver  appear  to  be  but  ill  performed. 

Vomiting  of  the  milk  in  a  coagulated  state  is  no  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  It  may  indicate  a  condition 
in  which  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  either  disordered  or  in- 
Butlicient,  and  in  which  the  acetous  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  because  the  organ  is  inadequate  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  those  vital  functions  which  would  prevent  its  occurrence. 
Such  cases — and  they  are  manv,  and  among  them  may  be  classed  all 
those  in  which  the  breath  is  oilensive  and  the  infant  is  distressed  by 
nauseous  eructations — are  benelited  by  the  mineral  acids  in  combina- 
tion with  some  bitter  infusion,  as,  for  instance,  tbd  infusion  of  cascariUa 
with  hydrochloric  acid.*  I  have  often  observed  the  action  of  the  bowels 
become  regular,  and  the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  healthy,  during 
its  admiuistration.  The  use  of  mercurials,  indeed,  so  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  correct  some  real  or  fancied  disorder  of  the  liver, 
has  become  too  indiscriminate  a  practice.  The  diarrhtea,  with  very 
pale  light  yellow  evacuations,  that  comes  on  in  some  of  these  cases  is 
often  arrested  by  a  spare  diet  and  by  the  adrainistratton  of  very  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  such  as  five 
grains  of  the  former  and  ten  minims  of  the  latter,  three  times  a  day, 
to  a  child  a  year  old.''  In  cases  where  diarrhcea  has  been  long  con- 
tinued, or  where  the  evacuations  are  very  white  and  resemble  putty, 
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Tnercurials  are  generally  needed,  as  they  are,  also,  in  those  cases  where 
the  horribly  offensive  odor  of  the  evacuations  proves  that  the  contents 
of  the  inlestioes  have  been  undergoing  a  process  akin  to  putrefaction. 
The  mercury  and  chalk  powder,  in  small  doses  night  and  morning,  i^ 
the  mildest  preparation  that  can  be  given.  Sometime."?,  however,  it 
causes  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  very  small  doses  of  calomel  must  then 
be  substituted  for  it;  while,  if  the  mercurial  should  excite  the  bowela 
to  overaction,  this  tendency  may  generally  be  checked  by  combining 
it  with  Dover's  powder. 

The  same  rules  must  guide  iia  in  the  management  of  children  in 
whom,  though  they  be  still  at  the  breast,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
make  their  appearance.  Disorder  of  the  digestive  function  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  common  before  weaning  than  afterwards.  It  may 
depend  on  the  mother's  milk  being  from  some  cause  or  other  ill 
adapted  to  the  support  of  the  child ;  and  hence  the  condition  of  the 
parent's  health  must  in  all  these  cases  engage  our  attention. 

With  these  general  rules  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  of  indigestion, 
content  to  have  pointed  out  the  principles  that  should  guide  you.  It 
must  be  left  to  your  own  experience  in  future  years  to  supply  the 
details.  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  too  only  with  reference  to  the 
infant,  for  as  the  child  grows  older  and  its  food  becomes  the  same  as 
that  of  the  adult,  the  symptoms  of  disorder  of  its  digestive  organs 
become  the  same  too,  and  require  a  similar  treatment. 

In  many  works  on  the  diseases  of  childhood  we  meet  with  an  enu- 
meration of  rather  obscure  symptoms,  which  are  stated  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  and  to  be  followed  by 
more  or  less  considerable  softening  of  the  stomach  or  int<;st)'n''S,  or  of 
both.  A  similar  condition  of  the  stomach  was  observed  by  John 
Hunter  in  the  adult,  and  was  conceived  by  him  to  be  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  tissues  after  death.  The  carefully 
conducted  experiments  of  Dr.  Carswell  have  completely  confirmee! 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  with  reference  to  the  agent  by  which  this 
softening  is  effected;  while  they  have  further  shown  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  person's  previous  health.  Some  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  those  eminent  authorities  M.  Cruveilhier  and  Pro- 
fessor Rokitansky,  have,  however,  dissented  in  a  measure  from  these 
views,  and  have  endeavored  to  distinguish,  between  two  kinds  of  soft- 
ening, one  of  which  they  regard  as  a  post-mortem  occurrence;  the 
other,  which  is  that  chiefly  observed  in  infancy,  they  consider  to  be 
the  result  of  disease. 

Softening  of  the  stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete 
diffluence  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  organ,  in  which  it  breaks  down 
under  the  finger  on  the  slightest  touch,  or  even  gives  way  of  its  own 
accord,  and  allows  of  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  abdomen. 
"When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  exterior  of  the  stomach 

Jjresents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it  open,  a  color- 
ess,  or  slightly  brownish,  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage  of  quince 
seeds,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or  leas 
considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  the  organ,  and  extending  along 
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the  edges  of  its  Tugse.  This  mucus  is  easily  washed  away,  and  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  ihose  parts  to  which  it  had  adhered 
is  then  left  ainiost  or  altogether  bare,  and  denuded  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  the  change  has  gone  further,  the  stomach  at  its  great 
end  presents  a  semi-traiisparent  appearance,  though  not  uniformly  so, 
bnt  in  streaks  running  in  the  direction  of  the  rugaj;  the  destruction 
of  the  tissues  having  in  those  situations  reached  deeper  than  elsewhere, 
and  involved  a  portion  of  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  organ.  If  roughly  handled,  the  stomach  in  many  cases  gives 
way,  an  irregular  rent  taking  place  at  its  great  end,  where  the  coats 
of  the  organ  are  found  to  be  soft  and  pulpy,  and  to  break  down  easily 
under  the  finger.  In  the  next  degree,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
found  to  have  been  already  dissolved  in  some  parts,  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  organ  have  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  whole 
of  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  pos- 
terior wall,  are  now  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  condition,  in  which  no 
distinction  of  tissues  is  apparent;  and  the  parts  thus  altered  arc  either 
transparent  and  colorless,  or  else  of  a  pale  rose  red  hue.  The  interior 
of  the  organ  sometimes  presents  a  similar  tinge,  even  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  the  softening  of  its  tissue  has  extended.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  constantly  observed,  while  in  no  case  is  there 
any  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  or  any  evidence  of  its 
having  been  the  seat  of  real  inflammatory  action.  The  opaque  and 
brownish  appearance  of  the  tissues — characteristic  of  pulpy  soften- 
ing—is but  seldom  met  with  in  infancy. 

Softening  of  the  intestines,  though  much  less  frequent  than  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach,  is  observed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  presents 
much  the  same  characters.  The  exterior  of  the  intestines  is  generally 
anaimic,  and  the  softened  parts  present  no  trace  of  increased  vascu- 
larity, but  are  either  colorless,  or  of  a  pale  rose  hue.  The  mucous 
membrane  in  their  interior  is  neither  ulcerated  nor  abraded,  but  is 
found  in  some  parts  to  be  much  softened,  or  even  altogether  absent  in 
small  patches.  The  muscular  coat  too  is  sometimes  destroyed,  though 
no  abrupt  edge  marks  the  limits  of  its  destruction,  but  there  ia  a 
gradual  attenuation  of  the  tissue  down  to  the  spot  where  the  perito- 
neum is  laid  completely  bare.  Several  of  these  softened  patches  are 
generally  met  with  in  the  same  subject,  and  at  some  of  them  the  bowel 
is  often  found  to  have  given  way,  or  it  breaks  down  in  the  attempt  to 
lay  open  its  cavity. 

The  allegation,  that  softening  of  the  stomach  in  the  adult  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  in  persons  who  have  died  from  some  diseases,'  than 

'  The  very  elaborate  work  of  MM.  Herrich  and  Popp,  Drr  piStsUche  Tod  ai«  inntren 
Ursachen,  8vo.  Regenahurg,  1S48, 1'ontaina,  at  p.  3110,  a  table  of  140  castfs  iu  which 
Bofteuing  of  the  stomach  was  found  afler  death  from  different  causes  and  at  varioa* 
ages.  In  no  iiistanoe  were  symptoms  observed  that  would  have  enabled  any  one  to 
pronoauce  beforehand  that  Hoftening  of  the  stomach  would  be  discovered  after  death. 
In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  the  stomach  was  empty,  showing  that  the 
ocourreuce  very  often  did  uot  depend  on  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death  ;  while 
the  period  of  chlMliori'l,  tho  rapid  course  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  death  from  cerebral 
affectiona,  were  the  only  circumstances  which  appeared  to  have  any  clearly  appreciable 
inflaence  in  favoring  its  production. 
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in  those  wto  have  died  from  others,  has  led  to  the  hypotbesia  that  in  the 
former  case  a  diseased  and  superabundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  had  caused  the  softening  of  his  stomach 
after  dejith.  The  same  hypothesis  has  been  applied  to  account  for  its 
peculiar  frequency  in  infancy,  since  at  no  period  of  life  is  gastric  dis- 
order so  common  as  then.  Some  writers  have  advanced  still  further, 
and  have  endeavored  to  connect  the  existence  of  a  softened  state  of 
the  stomach  after  death  with  certain  well-marked  symptoms  of  dis- 
order of  its  functions :  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  such  symptoms, 
nor  even  any  constancy  in  their  occurrence. 

The  much  greater  frequency  of  softening  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than  in  adult  age,  and  the  greater 
amount  and  wider  extent  of  the  alterations,  have  received  consider- 
able elucidation  from  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Elsasscr.'  lie  fouod 
that  a  much  more  rapid  action  upon  animal  tissues  than  that  exerted 
by  the  gastric  juice,  was  put  forth  by  any  substance  capable  of  under- 
going the  acetous  fermentation,  combined  with  pepsin.  Such  sub- 
stances are  furnished  by  the  milk  as  well  as  by  the  various  farinaceous 
and  saccharine  matters  on  which  infants  almost  exclusively  subsist. 
The  tendency  of  these  substances  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentatioa 
is  checked  by  the  presence  of  healthy  gastric  juice,  while,  as  we  koow 
by  experience,  it  takes  place  very  readily  in  infants  who  are  dyspeptic, 
and  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  many  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea. 
Facts  bear  out  to  a  very  great  extent  the  opinion  of  M.  Elsaaser. 
Out  of  104  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  two  very  eminent  German  Physicians,  MM.  llerrich  and 
Popp,  72  were  met  with  in  the  period  of  infaucy  or  early  childhood. 
My  own  notes  on  this  point,  though  too  few  to  be  of  any  weight,  yrt 
point  to  a  simitar  conclusion;  for  of  14  cases  of  softening  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  of  both,  observed  out  of  a  total  of  61  caaes 
in  which  the  condition  of  those  viscera  was  carefully  recorded,  11 
were  met  with  in  children  under  two  years  of  age;  while  out  of  a 
total  of  3S9  examinations  of  infaotg.  under  the  age  of  three  months 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Vienna,  M.  Bednar*  met  with  100  in- 
stances of  softening  of  the  stomach  or  intestines;  in  61  of  which 
death  had  taken  place  from  diarrha^a.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this 
theory  of  M.  Elsasser's  is  only  supplehnentary  to  Mr.  Hunter's  and  is 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  correctness  of  his  observations,  and  of 
those  of  Dr.  Carswell. 

Among  those  rare  diseases,  too  seldom  met  with  for  any  person  to 
have  what  can  be  called  real  experience  about  them,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  vomiting  and  purging  of  blood  occasionally  observed  in 
infants  and  young  children.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  oc- 
currence has  taken  place  within  a  few  days  after  birth,*  sometimes 

'  Die  Magenenreiohnng  d«r  S&aglinge,  870.     Stattgort,  1846. 
■  Die  Kruikheiien  der  Neogebornen,  &o.,  8vo.  p.  76.     W«iin,  1850, 
*  Within  6  davs  iu  17,  and  wilhin  3H  hoars  in  9  out  of  20  oues  edUMted  hy  If. 
Rilliet,  Id  his  Esaai  surles  H^niorrliagira  Intestinales  chex  les  NonTeaux-nte,  pahlished 
in  Gat.  St^d.  de  Paris,  No.  S3, 1846  ;  uid  reproduced  in  vol.  ii.  of  tbo  MOOBd  fldition  o( 
hia  and  H.  Barthei'  TraiU  da  Maladies  da  En/anU,  pp.  295-310. 
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within  a  few  hours,  and  iti  some  instaacea  has  followed  a  tedious  or 
difficult  labor,  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  has  been  much  com- 
pressed, or  its  abdomen  has  been  pressed  on,  or  otherwise  injured 
during  attempts  at  its  extraction  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  difficult 
establishment  of  respiration  has  seemed  to  be  the  predisposing  cause 
of  the  hemorrhage.  Very  often,  however,  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  it;  and  the  vomiting  of  blood,  sometimes  associated  with  its  dis- 
charge per  anum,  has  been  unattended  with  other  indications  of  dis- 
order of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  most  cases  the  Laamatemesis  has 
not  recurred  above  two  or  three  times  in  any  quantity ;  and  the 
children,  though  at  first  very  much  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
have,  in  about  tall'  the  cases,  eventually  recovered.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  recovery  Las  been  partial,  and  the  children  have 
sunk  into  a  cachectic  condition,  in  which  they  died.  When  death 
has  taken  place  from  the  immediate  eflects  of  the  hemorrhage,  the 
liver  and  the  abdominal  veins  have  sometimes  been  found  gorged 
with  blood,  and  blood  has  been  found  within  the  intestines,  or  extra- 
vasated  between  their  coats,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  abdo- 
minal apoplexy — appearances  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
that  some  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  course  of  the 
circulation  which  the  blood  should  follow  after  birth  had  given  rise  to 
the  accident. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  an  accident  which  ia 
general  occurs  too  causelessly  to  furnish  indications  for  its  prevention, 
and  too  suddenly  to  allow  of  the  employment  of  measures  for  its 
arrest;  but  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  scanty  experience  con- 
cerning it,  which  amounts  to  three  cases.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
hemorrhage  occurred,  without  apparent  cause,  soon  after  birth,  and 
ceased  spontaneously  ;  while  in  the  other  two  it  took  place  at  a  later 
period,  and  approached  in  its  characters  more  nearly  to  similar  oc- 
currences in  adult  age. 

The  subject  of  the  first  observation  was  a  male  child,  who  was  born 
of  a  healthy  mother,  after  a  short  and  easy  labor,  at  11  A.  M.  on 
September  23d,  18-15.  The  infant  was  well  grown,  and  apparently 
strong  and  healthy,  and  continued  so  till  2|  A.  M.  on  the  24th,  when, 
without  any  previous  sickness,  or  other  indication  of  illness,  he 
vomited  nearly  half  a  teacupful  of  blood.  This  vomiting  was  not 
attended  by  any  pain,  nor  was  any  large  quantity  of  blood  rejected 
afterwards,  but  the  child  continued  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  an 
hour  to  throw  up  small  quantities  of  dark  greenish  matter,  resembling 
meconium,  and  mixed  with  tuucus;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25lh 
he  vomited  a  small  portion  of  coagulated  blood,  as  big  as  the  top  of 
the  little  finger.  Between  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  and  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  the  bowels  acted  seven  times ;  the  motions  were 
rather  scanty,  and  consisted  entirely  of  meconium.  The  child  sucked 
well,  did  not  appear  in  distress;  its  surface  was  warm,  and  its  abdo- 
men neither  full  nor  tender.  The  matters  vomited  did  not  decompose, 
although  they  were  kept  for  some  days;  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  they  were  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
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granular  globules,  with  which  were  intermixed  some  scales  of  tessel- 
lated epithelium. 

The  27th  of  September  was  the  last  day  on  which  the  dark  solid 
matter  like  mecooium  was  vomited ;  but  the  child  continued  to  be 
sick  occasionally  until  October  7th,  althongh  the  attacks  of  sickness 
did  not  seem  to  be  excited  by  sucking,  but  occurred  in  general  when 
the  stomach  was  empty,  and  ended  with  the  rejection  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus,  occasionally  of  a  greenish  color.  The  bowels  were 
rather  constipated,  and  the  evacuations  for  the  first  week  after  the 
child's  birth  continued  very  dark  colored  ;  they  afterwards  assumed  a 
more  natural  color;  but  the  bowels  remained  very  constipated  during 
the  whole  of  the  child's  life.  The  child  never  throve;  it  lost  flesh, 
occasionally  vomited  the  milk,  bad  a  frequent  and  troublesome  cough; 
its  strength  decayed,  and  it  died  exhausted  on  April  2&th,  1846,  at 
the  age  of  seven  months.  On  examining  the  body,  nothing  was  found 
to  explain  the  child's  illness:  there  was  no  tubercle  in  any  organ; 
the  viscera  were  anreimic;  no  trace  of  inflammatory  action  was  visible 
anywhere.  A  few  lobules  in  both  lungs  were  in  a  collapsed  condition  ; 
the  small  intestines  presented  several  recent  intussusceptions;  and 
the  stomach  was  remarkably  small,  and  undeveloped  in  form  as  well 
as  in  size ;  but  no  other  morbid  appearances  existed  in  any  part  of  tbe 
body. 

In  the  second  case,  the  child,  likewise  a  boy,  had  perfectly  good 
health  till  he  was  two  months  old,  when  he  began  to  appear  stuffed  at 
his  chest,  and  had  frequent,  though  not  severe,  cough.  At  the  age  of 
ten  weeks,  he  brought  up  a  small  quantity  of  dark  blood  while  cough- 
ing, and  afterwards  had  frequent  attacks  of  retching  and  vomiting, 
independent  of  cough.  During  these  attacks  he  brought  up  a  dark- 
red  fluid,  like  blood,  sometimes  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  two-thirds 
of  a  teacupful.  On  February  17,  1844,  after  these  symptoms  had 
continued  for  four  days,  I  saw  the  child,  whose  face  was  slightly 
flushed,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  dull.  His  abdomen 
was  full  and  rather  tender,  especially  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region;  his  urine  was  very  high-colored,  and  his  evacuations  were 
quite  white.  From  February  17,  to  April  13,  the  child  remained 
under  my  care,  and  during  this  time  the  above-mentioned  symptoms 
continued,  although  with  a  gradual  amelioration  in  the  child's  condi- 
tion. Within  a  week  after  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  a  severe  convulsive 
seizure,  and  attacks  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  a  great  many  limes 
afterward.s,  independent  of  any  obvious  cause.  The  bowels  were 
always  constipatal ;  the  evacuations  usually  very  white,  though  occa- 
sionally almost  black,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  alight  discharge 
of  blood;  and  blood  was  now  and  then  voided  unmixed  witb  fecal 
matter.  The  stomach  became  very  irritable,  and  the  child  suffered 
from  frequent  vomiting;  the  matters  rejected  being  untinged  with 
blood  for  days  together,  and  then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  blood 
was  abundantly  mingled  with  them.  Sometimes  the  infant  crie<l  much, 
and  appeared  in  very  great  pain ;  and  these  attacks  often  terminated 
in  the  rejection  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  nearly  pure  blood.  The 
face  soon  lost  its  flush,  and  became  pale;  but  the  pulBness  continued, 
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idcntly  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  anasarca.  From  the 
age  of  the  child,  1  was  uoable  to  obtain  any  of  bin  urine,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  contained  albumen.  The  treat- 
ment followed  was  directed  to  diminish  the  abdominal  tenderness,  by 
the  application  of  a  couple  of  leeches  over  the  right  hypochondrium, 
and  Vj  overcome  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  induce  the 
healthy  action  of  the  liver,  by  the  employment  of  small  doses  of  mer- 
curials, and  of  the  sutphaiu  of  magnesia,  to  which  it  became  sometimes 
necessary  to  adil  the  administration  of  an  active  purgative.  In  May, 
1844,  the  child  was  sent  to  Margate,  where  the  convulsive  attacks,  and 
other  symptoms,  altogether  ceased.  On  his  return  to  Loudon,  after  a 
stay  of  six  months  at  the  sea-side,  his  health  failed — partly,  as  it  seemed, 
in  consequence  of  his  mother's  poverty  preventing  her  from  supplying 
him  with  proper  food.  In  November,  1646,  when  much  out  of  health, 
and  suflering  from  diarrh(jea,  he  came  again  under  my  care,  but  died 
suddenly  of  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid.'  There  was  no  appear- 
ance in  the  abdominal  viscera  after  death  which  threw  any  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  hffiniatemesis  and  raekena,  ibr  which  the  child  bad 
suffered  for  so  many  months  during  his  early  infancy. 

The  subject  of  the  third  observation  was  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  a 
healthy  father  but  strumous  mother,  who  had  thriven  well  at  the  breast 
till  he  was  four  months  old,  when  he  cut  some  of  his  incisor  teeth;  and 
his  health  Lad  seemed  less  good  since  that  period.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  marked  ailment  until  he  was  weaned,  at  nine  and  a  half 
months:  but  after  that  ho  drooped,  became  much  less  cheerful,  and 
his  evacuations  were  seen  to  be  white  and  unhealthy.  He  was  in  this 
condition  when  ten  months  and  a  week  old;  his  abdomen,  though 
large,  was  generally  soft;  but  pressure  in  the  left  hypochondrium 
seemed  to  give  pain;  and  careful  examination  detected  a  tumor  there 
of  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  he  was  first  seen,  the  bowels  having  acted  spontaneously  in  the 
morning,  the  child  suddenly,  and  without  any  effort  or  straining, 
voided  between  three  and  four  ounces  of  pure  blood,  partly  fluid, 
partly  coagulated.  The  discharge  of  blood  occasioned  laintne.ss,  and 
left,  the  child  very  pallid,  but  apparently  not  suffering.  lie  slept 
tolerably  well  during  the  night,  but  the  ensuing  morning,  at  7  A.  M., 
voided  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  blood  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
unmixed  with  feces,  but  apparently  somewhat  diluted  with  intestinal 
mucus.  Some  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowel  returned,  stained 
with  blood,  but  unmixed  with  fecal  matter;  as  did  a  second  enema 
administered  six  hours  afterwards.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he 
had  two  scanty  evacuation.?,  both  composed  almost  entirely  of  bloody 
mucus,  and  with  such  slight  admixture  of  adhesive,  white,  fecal  mat- 
ter, almost  iike  putty  in  appearance,  that  I  did  not  feel  my  anxiety 
lest  the  case  should  turn  out  to  be  one  of  iutussusception  of  the  intes- 
tines entirely  removed  until  nearly  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  when, 
after  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  two  tolerably  healthy  evacuations  were  pa.s8ed. 
The  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  had  now  completely  subsided,  the 

'  The  piirticulars  of  his  last  illncds  are  given  in  Lecture  V.,  p.  56. 
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swelling  in  the  left  hypochondrium  (possibly  the  enlarged  and  con 
gested  spleen)  had  entirely  diaappeared;  and  the  child,  in  spile  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  had  lost,  appeared  much  better  than  before  the 
hemorrhage  occurred. 

This  anieudraent,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  no  hemor- 
rhage, indeed,  returned,  but  the  child  had  an  attack  of  very  severe 
diarrhoea,  attended  with  great  emaciation  and  much  abdominal  pain, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  six  weeks.  After  the  diarrhoea  ceased,  the 
child  still  continued  weak,  and  thin,  and  Buffering,  and  dietl  con- 
vulsed in  the  middle  of  June,  after  vague  head  symptoms  of  two  days' 
duration. 

In  the  last  case  no  post-mortem  examination  could  be  made,  so  thai 
we  are  uncertain  what  connection,  if  any,  subsisted  between  the  henv 
rhages  at,  the  outset  of  the  child's  illness,  and  the  obstinate  diarrh 
■which  came  on  soon  after,  and  had  so  large  a  share  in  occasioning  its 
death.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  these  cases  illustrate,  and  one  worth 
bearing  in  mind — viz.,  that  formidable  as  the  occurrence  is,  and  large 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  lost  may  be,  still  the  immediate 
danger  to  life  is  far  less  than,  but  for  this  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  should  most  naturally  apprehend.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  cases  of  what  has 
been  called  spurious  hsematanesis^  in  which  an  infant  vomits  blood 
drawn  from  some  crack  or  ulceration  of  its  mother's  nipple,  or  which 
has  been  furnished  by  some  little  vessel  cut  in  dividing  the  frjenura 
lingual,  or  in  performing  some  other  operation  on  its  mouth.  You 
would  at  once  suspect  the  source  of  the  blood  vomited  after  the  ope- 
ration on  the  infant's  mouth;  and  an  examination  of  the  raolher'a 
nipple  in  a  c^ise  of  hsematemesis  will  guard  you  against  the  other 
possible  source  of  error. 


>  This  nflTection  is,  however,  mnoh  more  !!enoQ<)  in  infancy  thnn  in  Adult  Hge;  for 
of  23  o&aes  referred  to  by  M.  Rilliel  (loc.  cit.,  p.  307),  11  had  a  fatal  terminatioa. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

ctEKtrs  OF  Nkw-borx  CHiLnBEN — generally  a  triTinl  affection — not  usually  depend- 
ent on  intestinal  disorder,  but  on  imperfect  pt<rformanco  of  functions  of  skin  and 
respiratory  organs — sometimea  ruaul  ts  from  absence  or  closure  of  hepatic  or  cystic 
dacts — is  then  associated  witli  great  tendency  to  liemorrhage,  and  proves  speedily 
fatal.  It  occasionally  ocours  in  children  in  the  same  circumstances  as  la  the 
adalt. 

CosenpiTios  sometimes  results  from  raeclianioal  obstruction  of  intestines — which  may 
be  congenital — as  from  iinperforate  anasorimpervioaa  rectam. — Varieties  of  thene 
malformations — their  geneml  symptoms — special  signs  of  each — their  comparative 
dangers  and  appropriate  treatment. 

Obstruction  of  intestines  from  causes  not  congenital — ^strangulated  hernia  very  rare  in 
infancy — intnssnsceptioD  of  intestines — its  symptoms — usually  more  cliaracter- 
istic  than  in  the  adult — its  generally  fatal  result — bat  occasional  spontaneous  cure. 
Suggestions  for  its  treatment. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  color  of 
the  infant  during  the  first  few  days  after  its  birth,  and  to  notice  how 
the  vivid  red  fades  by  degrees  into  the  paie  rose  tint  of  the  akin  of  a 
healthy  baby.  But  there  is  often  a  transition  state  between  the  two, 
when  the  skin,  neither  red  nor  pale,  has  a  dull  yellow  linge,  which 
comes  on  about  tbe  third  day  afler  birth,  and,  deepening  for  a  day  or 
two,  subsides,  but  very  gradually;  the  child,  however,  all  the  time 
seeming  quite  well,  the  bowels  acting  properly,  and  the  urine  not 
being  high  colored.  Though  to  this  condition  the  name  Jan mlice  has 
been  applied,  it  yet  is  no  real  jaundice ;  but  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  changes  which  the  blood,  in  the  over-congested  skin,  is  under- 
going :  "  tbe  redness  fading  as  bruises  fade,  through  shades  of  ylloiv, 
into  the  genuine  flesh  color." 

This  icteroid  tinge  of  the  skin  is  unaasociated  with  the  altered  hue 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  seldom  absent  when  the  functions  of  the 
liver  are  disordered ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed'  to  distin- 
guish the  physiological  change  in  the  color  of  the  akin,  which  takes 
place  after  birth,  by  the  name  of  local  iderns,  and  to  apply  the  terra 
of  general  icterus  to  cases  in  which  the  yellow  hue  of  the  surface  is  an 
indication  of  hepatic  disorder. 

Even  the  general  icterus,  however,  is  not  oflen  of  serious  moment, 
though  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  state  in  which  the 
skin  and  other  secreting  organs  are  called  on  for  a  few  days  to  assist 
in  disposing  of  the  bile,  until  the  demand  for  it  to  minister  to  the 
digestive  functions  becomes  equal  to  its  abundant  supply,  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  circumstance  that  jaundice  does  not  affect  per- 


Senx,  op.  oit.,  p.  280. 
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fectly  benlihy  children,  who  have  been  born  at  the  full  time,  have  been 
nourished  exclusively  at  the  mothers  breast,  aud  been  sheltered  from 
cold  without  being  overburthened  with  clothing  or  confined  in  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  where  the  children 
are  defended  by  the  most  watchful  care  from  the  evils  either  of  cold 
or  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  occurrence  of  infantile  jaundice  is 
rare;  while  in  the  Foundling  llospital,  at  Paris,  jaundice  is  so comraoo 
that  comparatively  few  infants  escape  it.  Almost  all  the  children  at 
the  Foundling  llospital  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  while 
being  brought  to  the  institution,  and  sufter  from  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  cold  and  bad  air  while  inmates  of  it;  causes  which  interfere 
very  seriously  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  children  in  whom  jaundice  is  most  frequent  and  most  intense, 
are  the  immature  and  the  feeble;  while  in  none  is  it  so  often  met  with, 
or  in  such  an  intense  degree,  as  iu  iufants  afl'ected  with  induration  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  in  whom  the  yellow  color  is  often  so  deep  as  to  be 
manifest  iu  the  aerum  infiltrated  into  their  cellular  tissue,  or  poured 
out  into  the  cavities  of  their  chest  or  abdomen.  Interruption  of  the 
function  of  the  skin,  and  great  impairment  of  that  of  the  lungs  are,  as 
you  know,  the  grand  characteristics  of  that  aileclion ;  while  in  many 
instances  of  it  the  fcotal  passages  are  still  pervious,  and  the  blood  circu- 
lates iu  part  through  channels  which  ought  to  have  been  closed  from 
the  time  of  birth.  These  facts  seem  to  substantiate  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  many  writers  of  high  authority,  that  the  jaundice  of  young 
children  is  not  due  to  any  cause  2}rnnanhj  seated  in  the  liver,  but 
rather  to  the  defective  respiration,  and  the  ira[>aired  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  hepatic  disorder  and  consequent 
jaundice  are  but  the  eflects. 

As  the  respiratory  functions,  and  that  of  the  skin  increase  in  ac- 
tivity— which  they  will  do  if  the  cause  of  their  imperfect  performance 
be  but  slight  or  temporary — the  jaundice  disappears  of  its  own  accord. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  during  its  continuance  to  avoid  exposure 
of  the  child  to  cold,  while  no  other  food  than  the  mother's  milk  should 
be  given.  If  the  bowels  be  at  all  constipated,  a  grain  of  hyd.  c,  creta 
may  be  given,  followed  by  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  aperient 
will  often  seem  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  jaundice;  but  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  even  this  amount  of  medical  interference  is  not 
needed. 

Besides  these  cases,  however,  in  which  the  jaundice  is  at  most  but  a 
very  trivial  ailment,  instances  are  sometimes  met  with  where  it  is  a 
symptom  of  very  serious  import.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  attend  upon  the  peritonitis  of  new-born  infants,  and  on  that 
enteritis  which,  like  the  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  is  one  of  the 
endemic  diseases  of  foundling  hospitals.  It  sometimes  depends  on 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  occasionally  on  phlebitis  or  the  umbilical 
veins — diseases,  ali  of  them,  to  which  in  private  practice  we  are 
strangers.  Lastly,  it  is  occasionally  due  to  congenital  absence  of  the 
hepatic  or  cystic  biliary  ducts,  or  to  the  obstruction  of  those  ducts  by 
inspissated  bile. 


"When  dependent  on  the  former  of  these  causes,  death  takes  place 
>ner  or  later;  and  though  now  and  then  life  is  prolonged  for  several 
s  or  months,  during'  which  time,  as  might  be  expected,  the  evac- 
uations are  destitute  of  bile,  yet,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  fatal 
issue  takes  place  within  a  fortnight  after  birth,  and  this  in  consequence 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  immediately  after  the  separation  of 
the  funis.  It  ia  characteristic  of  the  bleeding  which  occurs  in  these 
circumstances  that  it  is  not  furnished  exclusively — sometimes,  indeed, 
not  at  all — from  the  umbilical  vessels,  but  is  rather  a  constant  oozing 
of  blood  from  the  granulating  surface  of  the  navel.  The  blood,  too, 
is  almost  completely  destitute  of  the  power  of  coagulation,  so  that  it  is 
neither  restrained  by  styptics,  nor  controlled  by  tying  the  umbilical 
vessels.  The  only  means,  indeed,  on  which  we  can  rely  for  checking 
the  bleeding  is  the  ligature  en  jyinsse,  as  it  has  been  termed,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  transfixing  the  integuments  at  the  root  of  the  navel  with  a 
couple  of  hare-lip  pins,  and  twisting  around  them  several  coils  of 
strong  silken  ligature.  In  the  only  case  of  this  form  of  hemorrhage 
which  has  come  under  my  observation,  the  bleeding  was  suppressed 
by  these  means,  though  the  child  died,  apparently  exhausted,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  twenty- four  hours,  or  about  thirty-six  hours 
after  tlie  separation  of  the  navel  and  the  commencement  of  the  bleed- 
ing. Of  course,  when  bleeding  is  dependent  on  a  congenital  malform- 
ation of  the  hepatic  ducts,  all  interference  is  useless,  as  far  as  the 
preservation  of  the  child's  life  is  concerned;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  death  of  an  infant  from  hemorrhage  will  leave  a  more  painful 
impression  on  the  parents'  minds  than  its  sinking  somewhat  later  from 
the  remote  though  inevitable  consequences  of  the  condition.  Now  and 
then,  too,  in  spite  of  the  coexistence  of  hemorrhage  and  jaundice,  the 
former  has  been  checked,  and  the  latter  has  disappeared;  the  child 
completely  recovering;  and,  in  other  instances  which  terminated  fa- 
tally, though  the  umbilical  vessels  have  been  found  open,  and  no  clots 
within  their  canals,  and  the  foetal  passages  for  the  blood  still  pervious, 
yet  the  bile  ducts  have  sometimes  been  found  quite  pervious,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 

In  some  rare  instances,  as  has  been  mentioned,  life  is  prolonged  ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  a  condition  of  general  atrophy  comes  on, 
attended  with  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  in  both  hypochondriac  re- 
gions; and  some  intercurrent  attack  of  diarrhosa  generally  exhausts 
the  feeble  powers  when  only  a  few  months  have  passed.  Some  years 
ago,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tenby,  I  saw  a  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind,  where  life  was  prolonged  for  six  and  a  half  months, 
in  spite  of  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  but  in  almost  all  instances 
death  takes  place  within  the  first  two  months.  In  the  case  which  I 
have  just  referred  to,  no  hemorrhage  took  place  at  any  time;  but,  on 
the  third  day  after  birth,  the  surface  began  to  be  yellow,  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  yellow  tinge  was  very  deep.  At  the  same 
time  a  swelling,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  was  first  noticed  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region  ;  while  the  evacuations  from  the  second  day 
alter  birth  were  white,  like  cream,  and  the  urine  was  habitually  high- 
colored. 
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The  child  was  thirteen  weeks  old  when  I  first  saw  her;  she  was 
small,  ill-thriven,  sallow,  icteroid,  but  not  intensely  jaundiced.  Her 
abdomen  raeasured  twelve  iochea  and  three  quarters  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  fourteen  and  one-third,  two  inches  lower  down.  This  enlargement 
was  due  to  a  tumor  whii;h  dipped  down  on  the  right  side,  nearly  into 
the  pelvis,  sloping  off  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  project  much  less  there, 
though  its  hard  edge  was  8till  distinctly  traceable. 

In  three  months  more  the  child  died,  much  emaciated,  while  its 
abdomen  was  distended  by  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid  in  the  peritone 
cavity.  The  spleen  was  said  to  be  much  larger  than  natural,  formii 
a  |)ntminent  tumor  in  the  left  iliac  and  lumbar  regions.  Its  color  wa 
<larkcr,  and  its  tissue  firmer  than  natural.  On  examination  of 
liver,  which  was  much  enlarged,  and  weighed  eleven  ounces  and 
half,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  gall-bladder  was  absent,  and  in  its^ 
place  were  two  small  sacs  without  any  outlet,  one  of  them  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  the  other  twice  as  large,  containing  a  tenacious  matter  of  a 
greenish  color,  and  not  unlike  inspissated  bile;  while  the  hepatic  ducts 
were  impervious  and  greatly  dilated. 

The  interest  of  such  cases  is  chiefly  that  which  they  offer  to  the 
morbid  anatomist ;  but  one  sad  and  somewhat  strange  peculiarity  with 
reference  to  them  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  met  with  in  several  suc- 
cessive children  of  the  same  parents.  I  knew  a  lady  who  lost  in  succes- 
sion three  out  of  five  children,  soon  after  their  birth,  with  most  intense 
jaundice,  which  in  one  instance  was  ascertained  to  be  associated  with 
malformation  of  the  biliary  ducts;  in  the  second,  no  examination  was 
made  after  death;  and  in  the  third,  malformation  was  said,  though 
scarcely  on  adequate  authority,  not  to  have  existed.  The  same  fact 
receives  a  fresh  illustration  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  twenty-six 
out  of  seventy' nine  cases  of  umbilical  heinorrhage  in  the  new-boro 
infant,  collected  by  Br.  Smith,'  of  New  York,  other  childrea  of  the 
same  parent  had  died  from  the  same  untoward  accident. 

Jaundice  may  also  occur  in  older  children  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  in  adults,  and  associated  with  similar  symptoms;  the  evacuations 
being  white,  the  urine  high-colored,  and  more  or  less  pain  and  teo- 
deroess  being  experienced  in  the  hypochondriac  region.  Such  cases 
are  most  frequently  met  with  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  especi- 
ally at  times  when  diarrhoea  is  prevalent,  the  skin  sometimes  assuming 
a  generally  yellow  tinge  as  the  purging  subsides;  while  in  other  in- 
stances the  jaundice  occurs  aa  an  idiopathic  afiection,  though  appa- 
rently due  to  the  same  causes  aa  have  produced  diarrhoea  in  other 
children. 

In  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  skin  has  not 


'  In  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  July,  1S55,  vol,  xv.  p.  73.  Four  times  it  oo- 
onrred  in  two  children  of  the  saine  parstittt,  twice  in  three,  and  thrice  in  four.  Farlher 
information  on  the  subject  of  unibllicnl  beinorrliage  with  juandice  will  be  found  iu  ■ 
p&per  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Campbel!,  in  the  .Vorthern  Jouma!,  Augaat,  1844 ;  in  the  mlaabltt 
paper  of  Mr.  Ray,  in  Med,  Gazette  for  March,  1S49  ;  in  that  of  Dr.  Manley,  in  the  t.^m« 
journal  for  May,  1850 ;  in  the  dtsaortatiou  of  M.  E.  Duboi.H,  of  which  an  abstract  ia 
giren  in  the  Arch.  Gin.  de  M  decine  for  October,  1849  ;  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1850  ;  and  in  a  lecture  by  M. 
Roger,  of  Paris,  republished  iu  the  Journal  fiir  Kinderkrankheilen,  July,  1853. 
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assumed  a  very  deep  yellow  tinge,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
have  seldom  been  severe.  Now  and  then,  however,  considerable 
febrile  disturbance  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  for  two  or 
three  days;  the  skin  is  dry,  though  not  very  hot,  vomiting  occurs; 
and  the  child  complains  much  of  headache  and  dizziness,  and  rests  ill 
at  night,  or  awakes  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  resemblance  between 
these  symptoms  and  some  of  those  which  occur  in  cases  of  real  cere- 
bral disease,  is  almost  sure  to  excite  much  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  the  parents,  and  may  even  render  it  a  difficult  task  for  you  to  form 
a  correct  diagnosis.  The  following  circumstances  will,  however,  usu- 
ally suffice  to  preserve  you  from  error:  the  attack  has  not,  in  most 
instances,  been  preceded  by  those  indications  of  generally  failing  health 
which  so  often  exist  during  many  days  before  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalus manifest  themselves,  and  it  is  not  attended  either  by  the 
anxious  expres.sion  of  countenance,  the  heat  of  head,  or  the  intolerance 
of  light,  by  which  cerebral  disease  is  accompanied.  Though  the  sleep 
may  be  disturbed,  it  is  usually  less  so  than  in  hydrocephalus;  the 
pulse  is  less  frequent;  and  though  the  child  vomits  occasionally,  it  does 
not  suffer  from  constant  nausea.  When  to  these  symptoms  tenderness 
on  pressure  in  the  hypochondriac  region  is  superaddeil,  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  a  day  or  two  of  high-colored  uri  oe  and  of  white  evacuations, 
and,  lastly,  of  the  yetlovv  tinge  of  the  skin,  no  further  possibility  of 
error  remains. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  in  the  child  calls  for  but  very  simple 
remedies.  If  it  be  accompanied  by  much  tenderness  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac region,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  in  that  situation  with 
much  advantage.  If,  however,  this  be  not  the  case,  the  employment 
of  small  do.ses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  combination  with  the 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  every  four  or  every  six  hours,  with  three  grains 
of  the  hyd.  c.  crelS  for  a  child  of  five  years  old,  at  bedtime,  will  gene- 
rally suffice  to  restore  the  patient  to  health  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  days.  Should  the  appetite  continue  bad,  and  the  child  fretful 
and  languid,  after  the  suksidence  of  the  jaundice  and  the  return  of  the 
evacuations  to  a  more  healthy  character,  the  compound  infusion  of 
roses,  either  alone  or  in  ctunbination  with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  will  be  found  of  ir»ai;h  service.  In  some  ca.se.s,  however, 
removal  to  tlie  country,  or  to  the  sea-.side,  appears  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  child's  complete  recovery. 

Far  more  frequent,  however,  than  cases  of  actual  jaundice  are  in- 
stances of  what  18  popularly  termed  sluggish  liver  in  children,  in  which 
the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  the  evacuations  almost  alwfiys 
pale  and  deficient  in  bile.  Without  being  positively  ill,  children  thus 
affected  are  usually  sallow  and  look  out  of  health  ;  their  appetite  is 
variable,  and  their  tongue  never  quite  clean,  but  slightly  coated  with 
yellowish  fur.  In  such  cases  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  mer- 
curials become  alm(>.«t  a  domestic  remedy,  and  that  calomel  is  the 
aperient  constantly  re-sorted  to  as  often  as  the  costive  bowels  require 
the  employment  of  medicine.  Other  cases,  too,  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kiud  are  not  unusual,  in  which  calontel  is  again  considered  as 
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tlie  panacea.  They  are  the  cases  of  children,  generally  soniewhal 
older  than  those  who  constitute  the  former  class,  whose  general  health 
is  good  and  their  bowels  are  usually  regular,  but  who,  every  few  weeka 
or  months,  are  attacked  by  a  severe  headache  accompanied  with  bilious 
vomiting,  which  lasts  for  several  hours  and  then  subsides,  leaving  the 
patients  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from  which  they  do  not  re- 
cover for  many  days. 

Cases  of  this  latter  class  are  far  less  serious  than  the  others.     They 

are  for  the  most  part  instances  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  brought  on 

either  by  some  error  in  diet,  or,  as  is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  by 

I  a  system  of  habitual  overfeeding.     It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 

'the  production  of  these  symptoms  that  the  food  should  be  improper, 

or  that  its  quantity  should  be  very  excessive,  but  it  quite  suffices  that 

it  should  be  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  system, 

and  of  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs  to  assimilate.     In  these  cases 

there  can  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  administration  of  a  dose  of 

calomel  to  arrest  the  sickness,  and  by  its  purgative  action  to  assist  in 

relieving  the  liver;  but  it  is  the  careful  regulation  and  due  restriotion 

of  the  diet  which  will  alone  prevent  the  frequent  recurreDoe  of  the 

attack. 

Cases  of  the  other  kind  are  by  no  means  so  simple.  They  are  met 
with  in  delicate  children;  often  in  those  in  whose  family  there  exists 
some  taint  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease;  and  in  them  not  un- 
frequently  the  symptoms  of  habitual  intestinal  disorder,  and  defi- 
ciency of  the  biliary  secretion,  become  at  last  merged  in  the  signs  of 
general  tuberculosis  or  of  tabes  meaenterica.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  the  liver  in  these  cases,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  empirical  recourse  to  mercurials,  which  do  but  remove  for  a 
short  time  some  of  the  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  constitutional  dis- 
order, is  not  a  judicious  proceeding.  In  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, indeed,  with  increased  health  and  strength,  there  comes  almost 
spontaneously  an  improved  state  of  digestion,  and  a  more  efficient 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Aud  to  this  amendment 
of  the  general  health  our  first  endeavors  must  in  these  circumstances 
be  directed — air,  situation,  climate;  all  those  points,  to  which  in 
cases  of  threatening  tubercular  disease  our  attention  is  always  turned, 
are  here  too  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  medicine,  though  that 
of  course  cannot  bo  dispensed  with.  I  often  find  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid'  specially  serviceable,  both  as  a  tonic,  and  also  as  a  remedy, 
■which  acts  upon  the  liver  and  increases  the  secretion  of  bile ;  while, 
if  an  aperient  is  needed,  the  powdered  aloes,  or  powdered  extract  of 
rhubarb,  will  either  enable  us  to  dispense  with  mercurials  altogether, 
or  at  least  will  allow  us  to  give  them  in  smaller  doses  than  otherwise 
we  should  be  compelled  to  employ.  Sometimes,  however,  this  treat- 
ment seems  of  no  avail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  put  the  patient  on  a 
regular  course  of  mercurials.  This  has  seemed  to  be  best  done  by 
the  employment  of  small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury;  not 
alone,  but  in  combination  with  the  infusion  of  bark,  or  the  liquor 
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cinchonte  and  liquor  taraxaci ;'  and"  from  the  steady  contiDuance  of 
thi.s  treatment  I  liave  seen  recovery  take  place,  even  where  little 
appeared  to  promise  a  favorable  issue.  The  danger  of  tuberculosis  is 
the  one  great  risk  which  in  these  cases  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  low 
diet,  violent  purgatives,  must  be  avoided,  and  the  constitutional 
symptoms  rather  than  the  mere  amount  of  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  must  govern  our  prognosis  and  regulate  our  conduct. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  already  beeu  said  on  the  subject 
o( const ipalion — which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  various  dis- 
eases rather  than  as  a  special  idiopathic  affection.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever, an  exception  must  be  made  \a  those  cases  in  which  the  due 
action  of  the  bowels  is  prevented  by  some  mechanical  impediment. 
Such  an  impediment  is,  in  some  rare  instances,  presented  by  congenital 
rnal/crmalion  of  the  lyUeMines,  whose  calibre  has  been  found  greatly 
diminished^  or  their  canal  completely  obstructed,  or  even  their  con- 
tinuity altogether  interrupted.  These  occurrences,  although  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  from  their  relation  to  the  laws  that  regulate 
foetal  development,  yet  for  the  most  part  afford  no  scope  for  the  inter- 
ference of  medical  or  surgical  skill.  But  while  we  pass  over,  as 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  the  general  study  of  these  malformations,  wo 
must  take  some  notice  of  one  variety  of  them,  in  which  the  obstacle 
to  the  escape  of  the  feces  is  situated  low  down  in  the  large  intestine, 
since  their  diagnosis  is  often  easy,  and  their  cure  not  always  beyond 
the  resources  of  our  art. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  obstruction  in  these  cases  is  not  always  of  the 
same  kind,  nor  is  the  patient  in  every  instance  exposed  to  the  same 
amount  of  danger.  But  three  diffettnl  classes  of  the  malforniution  may 
be  recognized,  in  each  of  which  our  prognosis  must  somewhat  differ, 
although  ir>  almost  all  it  must  be  doubtful,  and  in  many  extremely 
anfavorable. 

To  the  first  class  may  be  referred  all  those  cases  in  which  the  rec- 
tum is  perJect,  but  the  canal  is  closed  either  by  a  false  membrane 
obstructing  its  orifice,  or  situated  higher  up  in  the  intestine,  or  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  gut. 

The  second  class  includes  cases  in  which,  although  the  natural  aper- 
ture is  absent,  yet  the  intestine  terminates  by  opening  into  the  urethra, 
bladder,  or  vagina. 

To  the  third  class  belong  those  instances  in  which  the  intestinal 
canal  is  not  merely  occluded,  but  also  malformed,  or  altogether  absent 
for  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent. 

The  affection  in  any  form  is  so  rare,  as  to  render  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  comparative  frequency  of  its  varieties  by  no  means  easy.  Dr. 
Collins  observed  only  one  instance  of  it  out  of  16,654  children  born  in 

»  (No.  28.) 
^. — Liq.  hydr.  bichlor.  gj. 

Taraxaci  5'j- 

Liq.  cinchoiire  3j- 
Tinct.  aurantii  5j- 
Syrupi  3iij. 

Aquaa  destil.  §iij. — M.     5^^  ^^^  die. 
For  a  child  three  jeara  old. 
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Doblia  Lying-in  Hospital  (luring  hia  mastership;*  and  Dr.  Zohrer,  of 
Vieona,'  mentions,  that  be  met  with  it  only  twice  out  of  50,000  new- 
born children.  A  comparison  of  75  casos  derived  from  diQ'erent 
sources  yields  17  belonging  to  the  first  class,  29  to  the  second,  and  29 
to  the  third;  but  it  is  probable  that  many  instances  of  simple  closure 
of  the  anus  have  passed  unrecorded,  while  all  the  instancea  of  more 
serious  malformation  have  been  described. 

Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  its  existence  is  betrayed 
by  much  the  same  train  of  symptoms  in  all  cases.  Attention  is  first 
excited  by  the  infant  not  having  voided  any  meconium,  although 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  may  have  elapsed  since  its  binh, 
A  dose  of  castor  oiJ  or  of  some  other  aperient,  given  with  the  view  of 
exciting  the  bowels  to  action,  fails  of  producing  this  effect,  while  it 
is  either  returned  by  vomiting,  or,  if  not  actually  rejected,  it  causes' 
nausea  and  retching.  Before  long,  the  child  shows  indication:^  ot 
uneasiness,  and  has  attacks  of  pain,  in  which  it  cries,  and  seems  to 
sufter  much.  In  some  cases  it  remains  quiet  in  the  intervals  between 
thcso  attacks,  and  seems  drowsy,  but  in  other  cases  it  appears  to  be 
in  a  state  of  constant  discomfort,  which  it  betrays  by  a  whiroperiag 
cry.  The  attempt  to  suck  is  almost  always  followed  by  retching,  fre- 
quently by  actual  vomitiog;  and  attacks  both  of  retching  and  vomit- 
ing often  come  on  when  the  stomach  is  quite  empty.  In  some  cases 
nothing  more  is  thrown  up  than  a  little  mucus,  which  is  sometimes  of 
a  greenish  color j  while  in  other  instances  vomiting  of  meconium 
takes  place:  but  this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  ab- 
domen becomes  distended  and  tympanitic,  and  grows  larger  and  more 
tense  the  longer  that  life  continues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  child's 
discomfort  is  much  aggravated  by  any  pressure  upon  it.  The  rest- 
lessness increases,  and  the  attacks  of  pain  grow  more  severe,  the  child 
often  making  violent  straining  eDbrta  during  their  continuance;  but 
as  the  powers  of  life  decline,  these  efforts  become  more  feeble,  though 
the  retching  and  vomiting  often  continue  to  the  lasL  The  period  at 
which  death  takes  place  varies  much,  for  though,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  child  dies  within  a  week  from  its  birth,  yet  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  it  has  survived  ibr  several  weeks;  and  an  instance 
I  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Arriott,  in  which  he  saw  a  child 

^H  live  for  seven  weeks  and  three  days,  although  the  colon  terminated 
^H  in  a  blind  pouch,  and  the  rectum  was  entirely  absent.  Death  usually 
^H  occurs  under  a  gradual  aggravation  of  the  previous  symptoms;  but 
^i  now  and  then  it  ia  ushered  in  by  the  sudden  supervention  of  a  sUite 

I  of  collapse,  owing  to  the  over-distended  intestine  having  given  way. 

I  Thiis  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence,  for  I  find  mention  of  it  having 

I  happened  only  in  three  out  of  the  seventy-five  cases  to  which  I  have 

I  referred. 

^H  Coupled  with  the  general  signs  of  intestinal  obstruction,  there  are 

^f  in  each  case  some  special  indications  of  the  peculiar  form  of  malforma- 
ff  tion  to  which  the  obstruction  is  due.   If  the  anus  be  merely  closed  by 
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a  membrane,  or  by  the  cohesion  of  its  edges,  the  collection  of  the 
meconium  above  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  tumor 
between  the  buttocks,  while  sometimes  the  dark  color  of  the  mecontum 
shows  through  the  thin  integument  by  which  its  escape  is  prevented. 
In  other  cases,  the  auus  itself  is  well  formed,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  finger  or  of  the  bougie  into  the  rectum  detects  the  existence  of 
some  obstruction  within  the  gut.  Again,  in  other  instances,  there  is 
no  trace  of  an  anu.**,  or  a  small  depression  is  all  that  marks  the  situa- 
tion which  it  should  occupy,  the  rectum  either  ending  in  a  blind  pouch 
or  communicating  with  the  vauiua,  urethra,  or  bladder. 

Although  the  diagnosis  in  all  cases  is  BuflTiciently  easy,  yet  the  carry- 
ing out  the  very  obvious  indication  of  relieving  the  patient  by  pro- 
viding for  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  often  very 
difficult;  and,  even  when  accomplished,  its  result  is  in  many  instances 
extremely  uncertain.  If  the  obstruction  be  situated  at  the  orifice  of 
the  anus,  a  crucial  incision  through  the  membrane  which  closes  it,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  trocar,  will  aftbrd  immediate  relief.  Our  prog- 
nosis also  may,  :n  these  circumstances,  be  very  favorable;  for,  of  fifteen 
cases  of  this  kiml,  all  but  one  had  a  favorable  issue.  After  the  o|)en- 
iog  has  been  established,  however,  some  attention  must  be  paid  to 
prevent  its  becoming  closed  or  much  contracted.  For  this  purpose,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  a  tent  should  be  kept  in  the  anus  for  some 
days,  though  to  this  it  has  been  objected  that  a  constant  straining  eftbrt 
is  thereby  produced,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  finger  or  of 
a  bougie  into  the  passage  is  therefore  recommended,  as  preferable  to 
leaving  any  body  constantly  within  it.' 

If  the  obstacle  be  occasioned  by  a  membrane  seated  higher  up  in 
the  rectum,  we  may  still  hope  to  succeed,  though  our  prognosis  must 
be  more  guarded,  since  two  out  of  four  cases  of  this  descri[)tion  had 
a  fatal  result.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  it  appeared  that  rupture  of 
the  intestine  had  already  taken  place  before  any  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  in  the  other,  the  death  of  the  child  was  accounted  for  by  the 
discovery  of  a  second  septum  higher  up  in  the  rectum  than  that  which 
had  been  divided. 

The  existence  of  an  anus  and  a  small  extent  of  gut  above  it,  although 
a  decidedly  favorable  feature  in  a  case,  does  not  warrant  quite  so  hope- 
ful a  prognosis  as  we  might  in  the  first  inj;tance  feel  disposed  to  adopt. 
The  probabilities,  indeed,  are  that  the  distance  is  not  great  between 
the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  cul-de-sac  in  which  the  anus  terminates; 
yet  a  considerable  space  may  intervene  between  the  two,  or,  as  in  a 
case  which  Mr.  Arnoti  was  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me,  the  rec- 
tum may  be  found  altogether  absent,  the  colon  terminating  in  a  blind 

'  I  may  Jast  ineBtion  haring  seen  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  defooatioo  produced 
In  an  infaDt  aged  sevon  months  by  congenital  smRllnos!)  of  the  anal  opening.  For  tbe 
first  tliree  montlis  of  life  tbo  child  bud  not  puffereil  fnmi  this  condition,  but  afterwards 
when  the  motions  began  to  he  slightly  more  consistent,  cuustipation  beeaint)  very 
troublesome,  defecation  difficult,  painful,  and  attended  by  great  tene.smue,  -while  the 
evacuations  were  not  infreqaontly  atreaked  with  blood.  The  opening  admitted  the 
finger  with  difficulty,  and  its  edges  tightly  constringed  it,  while  llie  reotnm  above  was 
iDQoh  dilateil  and  permanently  distended  with  feces.  The  daily  employment  of  a 
boQgie  relieved  the  incouvenieuce,  which  I  refer  to  here  only  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
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extremity,  and  floating  loose  in  the  abdomiaal  cavity.    To  ibe  tnajoril; 
of  instances,  the  two  blind  pouches  are  connected  together  by  the  iiite 
vention  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  den!»e  cellular  tissu 
which  sometimes  presents  an  almost  ligamentous  character;  and  ii 
some  cases  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  is  situated  anterior  to  th 
extremity  of  the  cul  de  sac  that  leads  from  tlie  anus.     Owing  to  this 
latter  circumstance,  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  this  condition  baa 
sometimes  failed,  the  instrument,  although  introduced  deep  enough, 
yet  passing  behind  the  distended  bowel.     Out  of  nine  cases  of  this 
kind,  eight  had  a  fatal  termination,  the  bowel  on  four  occasions  not 
having  been  reached  at  all,  while  once  the  openiug  made  iu  it  was  loo 
small  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of  the  meconium.     It  may  be  added 
that,  in  three  of  the  Fatal  cases,  there  existed  such  contraction  of  the 
calibre  of  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine  as  would  of  itself  have 
oppoaed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  child's  recovery. 

In  twelve  cases,  the  anus  was  absent;  and  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances no  trace  of  it  existed;  while  the  rectum  terminated  in  a  cul- 
de-sac  at  from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  surface.  In  five  of  these 
cases,  the  attempt  to  open  the  intestine  was  successful,  and  the  child 
eventually  did  well;  while  in  two  other  cases,  although  tennporary 
relief  followed  the  operation,  jet  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  th 
bowels  came  on,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  day 
In  three  instances,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  reach  the  bowel;  and 
in  two  others,  although  an  opening  was  made,  yet  its  size  was  iusuf- 
ficient  to  afford  a  free  vent  to  the  accumulated  meconium ;  and  the  fatal 
issue,  though  deferred,  was  not  prevented.  Failure  to  reach  the  intes- 
tine seems  to  have  depended  either  on  the  trocar  not  having  been 
introduced  sufficiently  deep,  or  on  its  having  been  directed  too  far 
backwards.  The  danger  of  hemorrhage,  or  of  wounding  the  bladder, 
of  which  some  operators  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive,  is  not  much 
to  be  feared ;  for  I  find  but  one  instance  on  record  in  which  the  blad- 
der was  aecidentally  wounded,  and  not  one  of  fatal  or  even  of  serious 
hemorrhage.  Better  success  also  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  sufficiently  deep  and  free  incision  was  made 
with  a  bistoury  in  the  direction  of  the  rectum,  than  in  those  in  whicl 
a  trocar  was  at  once  introtluced.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Amussat,  thai 
in  these  cases  the  blind  sac  of  the  intestine  should  be  drawn  down 
and  its  cut  edges  attached  by  sutures  to  the  margin  of  the  external 
skin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  fecal  matter  between  the 
end  of  the  rectum  and  the  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  to  dirainis' 
the  danger  of  the  aperture  closing,  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  It  w: 
adopted  with  apparent  advantage  by  Mr.  Waters  in  a  case  of  this  kiud 
recorded  by  him  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for  May,  1842,  on  which  he 
operated  with  success;  and  I  was  a  witness  to  its  advantages  in  a  little 
boy  on  whom  Mr.  Shaw  operated  successfully  a  few  years  since  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

A  few  years  ago,  too,  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  a  child,  aged  14  mouths,  whose  history  illustrated  very  forcibly 
the  importance  of  the  precaution  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The 
rectum  was  imperforate  at  birth,  though  an  anus  existed.     Relief  was 
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readily  afforded  by  puncture  with  a  trocar;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  down  the  iutesliae  to  the  edges  of  the  opening.  The  child 
80OU  passed  from  under  observation;  and,  wlien  seen  again,  it  was 
asserted  that  no  evacuation  had  taken  place  for  a  month,  and  that  for 
B  long  time  constipation  had  been  growing  more  and  more  obstinate. 
The  child  died  speedily — ita  abdomen  being  enormously  distended 
both  with  feces  and  flatus.  The  circular  fibres  of  the  large  intestine 
had  undergone  the  most  extraordinary  hypertrophy,  doubtless  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  re.sistance  oftered  to  the  expulsion  of 
their  contents — a  task  to  which  at  last  they  had  proved  unequal. 
This  resistance  was  seen  to  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  original 
op>ening  just  above  the  amis,  wliile  the  intestine  was  quite  permeable 
beyond — a  misadventure  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  care  in 
the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  by  watchfulness  afterwards. 

Besides  these  cases  in  wLich  the  malformation  was  confined  to  the 
rectum,  I  find  mention  of  three  others  in  which  the  rectum  was  en- 
tirely absent,  and  the  intestine  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  as  high  up 
as  the  colon.  In  two  other  cases  in  which  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  rectum  failed,  the  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  artificial  anus.  M.  Amussat  has  of  late  recommended 
that,  in  all  cases  in  which  Ouctuation  cannot  be  detected  through  the 
skin,  an  artificial  anus  should  at  once  be  formed  in  the  left  lumbar 
region,  as  being  a  safer  proceeding  than  the  attempt  to  open  the  bowel 
from  the  perineum.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  loathsome  na- 
ture of  the  infirmity  to  which  a  person  is  condemned  in  whom  an 
artificial  anus  exists,  we  shall  probably  be  disposed  still  to  regard  the 
operation  for  ita  formation  as  a  last  resource,  to  be  employed  only  in 
the  event  of  our  failing  to  discover  the  rectum  by  an  operation  insti- 
tuted on  the  perineum. 

In  some  cases,  although  the  anus  is  absent,  yet  the  intestine  is  not 
imperforate,  but  opens  either  into  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  into  the 
bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male  subject.  In  either  case,  the  malforma- 
tion is  due  to  a  similar  cause,  namely,  an  arrest  of  development, 
whereby  the  separation  between  the  bowel  and  the  sinus  uro-genitalis 
has  never  been  completed.  The  malformation  in  the  female  subject 
is  not  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  life;  and  fortunately  it  ad- 
mits of  cure  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  I  find,  indeed,  that, 
in  seven  out  of  ten  cases  of  this  description,  an  operation  was  at- 
tempted, and  that  in  every  instance  it  proved  successful.  In  some 
ca.aes,  the  mere  establishment  of  the  natural  opening  of  the  anus,  with 
the  introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  rectumj  was  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure;  but  a  more  complex  operation  waa  in  general  necessary,  the 
principle  of  which  consisted  in  dividing  all  the  parts  from  the  vagina 
into  the  rectum ;  though  the  details  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  means 
whereby  a  re-union  of  the  two  canals  was  prevented,  varied  in  differ- 
ent cases. 

The  result  is  very  much  more  unfavorable  when  a  communication 
subsists  between  the  intestine  and  the  bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male; 
for  eight  out  of  eleven  cases  of  the  former  kind,  and  the  same  number 
out  of  nine  of  the  latter  kind,  ended  in  the  death  of  the  infant.     The 
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connection  with  the  bladder  is  generally  established  by  means  of  a 
very  slender  canal  which  enters  that  viscus  at  or  near  its  neck  ;  but 
in  one  instance  in  which  the  rectum  was  wanting,  the  colon  terminated 
by  opening  with  a  wide  aperture  into  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder. 
A  slender  duct  is  likewise  the  usual  channel  of  communication  between 
the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  and  this  duct  generally  enters  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  just  in  front  of  the  prostate.  Cruveil- 
hier,  however,  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  rectum  opened  under 
the  glans  penis;  and  a  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  there  was  a 
email  aperture  through  which  meconium  passed  in  front  of  the  acrotum, 
came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  South,  ana  is  mentioned,  by  hina  in  bis 
edition  of  Chelixs^s  Surgertj. 

The  existence  of  a  communication  between  the  rectum  and  the 
urethra,  or  bladder,  is  generally  indicated  by  the  urine  voided  being 
tinged  with  meconium  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  discharged  by  the  urethra  with  freedom  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  child  from  the  suft'ering  and  danger  that  attend  upon 
an  imperforate  state  of  the  rectum.  Kven  when  life  has  been  pro- 
longed for  some  time,  yet  the  infant's  death  is  in  general  merely 
deferred,  for  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  appear,  and  at  length  prove 
fatal,  after  the  feces  have  acquired  a  firmer  consistence  than  they  pos- 
sessed during  the  first  few  months  of  existence.  These  cases,  too,  do 
not  appear  to  be  favorable  for  an  operation,  since  the  rectum  usiially 
terminates  high  up,  and  in  five  out  of  ten  cases  in  which  it  is  slated 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  puncture  the  intestine,  this  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Mr.  South's  case  the  rectum  was  punctured  by  a 
trocar  introduced  an  inch  deep,  and  though  much  difficulty  wus  ex[^- 
rienced  in  keeping  the  passage  free,  yet  the  child  survived  and  grew 
np  to  manhood.  Of  the  other  two  successful  cases,  one  of  which  is 
recorded  by  Jlr.  Miller,'  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Fergusson,'  both  were 
cured  only  with  much  trouble  and  difficulty.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  difficulties  these  gentlemen  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  overcame  them,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the 
cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  A  third  successful  case  has 
since  been  recorded  by  Professor  Wutzer,  of  Bonn,*  in  which  there 
■was  no  trace  of  anus,  and  the  incision  was  carried  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  before  the  intestine  was  reached.  I  saw  the  child  in  this  case 
when  nine  months  old;  he  was  a  healthy  infant,  and  passed  his  evacu- 
ations generally  per  rectum,  though  a  small  quantity  of  feces  was  still 
frequently  intermixed  with  his  urine. 

An  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  bowela  may  occur  in 
children,  just  aa  it  sometimes  does  in  older  persons,  either  from  the 
ttrangu  lotion  of'  an  external  hernia,  or  from  the  invagination  of  a  ftorlion 
of  intestine.  Although  hernia  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection 
in  early  life,  yet  it  is,  I  believe,  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  the  intestine 
to  become  strangulated.     Such  an  accident,  however,  may  take  place, 

■  Edinbargli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  98,  p<  61. 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  3(}3. 

'  Ilheinisehe  Monatscbift  fiir  praktische  Aerate,  Jane,  1851. 
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even  in  very  young  infants,  of  wbieh  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  which  he  operated  for  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  on  an  infant 
only  seventeen  days  old,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  illustration. 
Bearing  in  mind  its  possibility,  therefore,  you  would  examine  any 
infant  or  child,  in  whom  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation came  on,  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  an  adult  in  similar 
circumstances,  lest  it  should  be  found  out,  when  too  late,  that  the 
symptoms  had  been  due  to  some  unsuspected  external  hernia. 

The  strangulation  of  an  external  rupture  probably  a  rarer  n'ccident 
in  early  iofancy  than  the  occurrence  of  hUassnsception  of  one  or  more 
portions  of  the  intestines.  This  condition,  indeed,  is  frequently  met 
■with  in  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  various  diseases,  and 
wholly  independent  of  any  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  bowels  during 
the  patient's  lifetime.  Sometimes  a  single  iuLussusceptiou  exists,  but 
ofYener  there  are  several;  ten,  twelve,  and  even  more,  have  occasion- 
ally been  observed  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  almost  invariably 
conBned  to  the  small  intestine,  are  most  numerous  in  the  ileum,  and 
though  seldom  involving  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  have  been 
found  to  include  more  than  double  that  extent  of  bowel.  Their  great 
frequency,  the  absence  of  :my  symptom  of  them  during  life,  atid  of 
any  indication  of  inflittnination  about  the  intestines  alter  death,  all 
confirm  the  general  opinion  that  they  take  place  during  the  act  of 
dying. 

But  while  this  form  of  intussusception  limited  to  the  small  intestine, 
and  producing  no  symptoms  during  life,  is  extremely  common  in 
early  childhood,  few  accidents  are  rarer  than  the  invagination  of  the 
large  intestine,  so  that  MM.  Killiet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  have 
not  met  with  it  even  once  in  500  postmortem  examinations  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  years.  In  early  childhood, 
the  various  causes  which  in  the  adult  may  produce  insuperable  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels  seem  not  to  exist;  and  our  diagnosis  is  made 
easier,  I  think  that  I  may  even  say  our  prognosis  less  absolutely 
hopeless,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  in  the  infant  point  almost  invariably  to  invagination  of 
the  large  intestine. 

Children  in  whom  intussusception  takes  place  are  generally  infants 
under  a  year,  often  under  six  months  old.'  Their  previous  history 
does  not  iu  general  display  any  liability  either  to  constipation  or  to 

'  Of  twenty-flve  cases  observed  or  eoUeoted  by  M.  Rillift,  in  his  valualil©  ©ssay  on 
this  sobject,  publislied  originally  in  the  Gazette  dm  H6/tiiatix,  1852,  but  reprinteil  .it 
p.  30(5  of  thw  l«t  Vfil.  of  his  worlc  od  Difcasen  of  Children,  seven  occurred  in  children 
of  six  months  or  under,  mx  niort!  during  the  flrst  year,  seven  between  live  and  ten 
jeAta  old,  and  live  between  ten  (tnd  fifte(>n.  My  own  6zp«rience  is  limited  to  the 
obeerviilion  of  four  eases :  one  in  a  mule  child  aged  six  months  ;  a  second,  in  another 
a^od  fourteen  niontlis;  n  third  in  a  girl  tBn  yoant  old  ;  and  a  fonrth  in  a  ){!rl  a^ed 
twelve  years,  The  first  thxei*,  in  whom  tha  invagination  was  seated  in  the  large  in- 
tesliues,  re<.'overt>d ;  tli«  third  of  the  number  under  inflation  of  the  intestine.  The 
same  proceeding  was  tried  in  tli«  fonrth,  though  without  much  expectation  of  benefit, 
since  the  intasr'u.scc.ption  was  believed  to  be  seated  in  the  small  intestine  ;  and  it  was 
fonnd  after  death,  whicli  took  place  tm  the  ninth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms,  that  it  involved  three  inches  of  small  intestine  at  about  a  foot  above  the 
iluo-utecal  valve. 
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diarrhcBa;  nor,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  has  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  symptoms  followed  the  administration  of  any  aperient 
medicine.  Sudden  and  violent  vomiting,  followed  by  loud  cries,  and 
other  indications  of  uneasiness,  which,  ceasing  for  a  time,  return  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent  straining,  and 
efforts  to  empty  the  bowels,  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  accident. 
At  first  some  feces  are  voided  during  these  eftbrts,  but  afterwards  the 
matters  discharged  from  the  bowels  are  either  mucus  tinged  with 
blood,'  or  else  pure  hlootl,  and  that  sometimes  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. If  an  enema  be  given,  the  fluid  thrown  up  immediately  returns, 
it  appe-aring  not  properly  to  enter  the  intestine;  while  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  has  been  discovered  on  in- 
troducing the  finger  into  the  rectum.  The  vomiting  is  almost  imme- 
diately renewed  whenever  either  food  or  medicine  is  given,  but  fecal 
matters  are  seldom  if  ever  discharged  by  the  mouth.  The  child  Las 
intervals  of  quiet,  from  which  it  is  roused  by  the  returns  of  pain  ;  it 
is  often  thirsty,  and  though  the  sickness  continues  unabated,  yet  it 
seems  eager  for  the  breast,  and  sucks  frequently.  The  condition  of 
the  ab<lomen  is  variable ;  and  though  a  distinct  tumor  may  be  de- 
tected in  some  cases,  at  a  spot  which  is  found  afterwards  to  corre- 
spond to  the  situation  of  the  intussusception,  yet  it  happens,  in  at 
least  as  large  a  number  of  instances,  that  the  most  careful  examination 
fails  to  delect  anything  unnatural  in  its  state,  and  that  it  continues 
uniformly  soft  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death.  The  continuance 
of  the  intussusception  leads  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  infant's  strength ; 
its  pulse  grows  more  and  more  feeble,  its  face  becomes  anxious  and 
sunken,  and  it  falls  in  the  intervals  between  its  attacks  of  pain  into  a 
quiet,  half-comatose  condition.  In  the  majority  of  cases  convulsions 
come  on  a  few  hours  before  death,  which  always  takes  place  within  a 
week,  oftener  in  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  Now  and 
then,  however,  instead  of  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  the  symptoms 
abate,  the  pain  ceases,  the  vomiting  subsides,  the  bowels  act  sponta- 
neously, and  were  the  indications  of  invagination  less  characteristic, 
we  might,  on  seeing  the  speedy  and  complete  recovery  of  the  patient, 
almost  doubt  whether  our  first  diagnosis  had  not  been  erroneous. 
Such  a  Cflse  was  that  of  a  little  boy  of  fourteen  months  old,  well- 
nourished  and  previously  healthy,  who  was  suddenly  attacked  at  6 
A.  M.  on  June  12th,  1855,  by  pain  and  sickness.  Ho  at  that  time 
passed  one  fecal  motion,  but  the  pain  continued,  and  at  8.30  A.  M.  he 
voided  a  second,  which  consisted  of  pure  blood.  At  10  A.M.  I  saw 
him*;  he  looked  very  ill,  his  face  was  extremely  anxious,  he  shivered 
sometimes,  the  pain  returned  at  intervals,  and  he  was  still  frequently 
sick.  The  abdomen  was  neither  full  nor  tender  except  in  the  cajcal 
region,  where  there  was  a  firm  oblong  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  very  tender  to  the  touch.  A  linseed  poultice  was  applied  over 
the  abdomen,  hydrocyanic  acid  was  given  to  allay  the  sickness,  and 

'  The  credit  of  drawing  attention  to  the  value  of  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  th«M 
oaaea  as  a  sign  ofinluastisoeptioa,  belongs  to  Mr.  Qorliam,  whose  essaj  on  tUa  aSeo- 
Uon,  in  No.  7  of  the  Cu^'*  Hotpilal  Report*,  may  he  coiiHuttcd  with  pn^t. 
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the  child  was  allowed  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  drink  at  a  time 
to  allay  the  thirst,  which  was  very  urgent.  In  eight  hours  the  child 
was  better,  the  bowels  had  acted  twice  spontaneously,  atid  but  very 
little  blood  was  contained  in  the  evacuations.  On  the  next  morning 
all  traces  of  the  tumor  had  disappeared,  and  the  abdonoen  was  equa- 
bly soft,  and  tolerant  of  pressure ;  and  no  symptom  recurred  from 
this  time  to  excite  any  apprehension. 

Another  somewhat  sitnilar  case  came  under  my  notice  in  a  child 
aged  six  months,  in  whom  symptoms  equally  characteristic,  with  the 
exception  of  the  abdominal  tumor,  which  was  not  present,  likewise 
ceased  spontaneously.  Such  a  result  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  gene- 
rally looked  for,  and  M.  Rilliet  states  the  results  of  fifteen  cases  occur- 
ring in  children  between  four  months  and  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age  to  yield  ten  deaths  to  five  recoveries. 

The  treatment  of  intussusception  in  the  child  must  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principle  as  would  govern  our  conduct  if  the  patient  were 
an  adult,  though,  as  the  symptoms  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  case  earlier  in  the  infant  than 
in  the  grown  per.«on,  we  should  be  absolutely  without  excuse  if  we 
were  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  active  purgatives  in  order  to  overcome 
the  constipation-  It  was  during  the  suspension  of  the  active  remedies 
which  had  been  previously  employed,  that  the  second  of  the  two  cases 
which  I  have  referred  to  took  a  favorable  turn;  and  the  studious 
avoidance  of  any  other  than  soothing  measures  was  succeeded  by  the 
spontaneous  di.snppearance  of  the  symptoms  and  removal  of  the  abdo- 
minal tumor  in  the  other.  I  should  regard  the  supervention  of  the 
symptoms  of  intussusi^eption  as  calling  for  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  all  aperient  medicines  administered  by  the  mouth;  and  for 
the  steady  adoption  of  a  soothing  plan  of  treatment.  Warm  poultices 
to  the  abdomen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  the  sake  not  merely  of  its  power 
in  allaying  sickness,  but  also  of  its  generally  sedative  properties,  and 
the  administration  of  opium  in  small  doses  to  control  the  pain  and 
allay  the  spasm,  would  be  the  remedies  to  which  I  should  trust,  while 
I  should  insist  on  all  food  being  given  in  extremely  small  quantities. 
If  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  at,  most  of  twenty -four  hours,  the  symptoms 
had  not  dipappeared,  I  should  without  further  delay  resort  to  the 
inflation  of  the  intestine  with  air,  as  a  means  of  mechanically  unfold- 
ing the  invagination  likely  to  be  more  eifectual  than  the  employment 
of  large  enemata,  which  yet  in  some  instances  has  proved  successful. 
In  two  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  this 
proceeding  was  resorted  to;  in  one  (that  to  which  Dr.  Watson  has 
referred  to  in  hia  Lectures)'  it  was  followed  by  the  disentanglement 
of  the  involution,  and  the  child's  recovery ;  in  the  other,  where  the 
small  intestine  was  concerned,  the  experiment,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  child  died. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  surgical  interference,  I  know  of 
no  observations  on  the  child  lliat  tend  {specially  to  elucidate  it.  One 
point,  however,  deserves  consideration  ;  namely,  that  as  in  infancy  the 

'  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
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seat  of  the  obstruction  is  almost  invariably  in  the  large  intestine,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  liberating  it  which,  in  the  adult, 
often  causes  hesitation,  does  not  beset  us  here.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  data  from  which  to  determine  the  comparative  risks  of  gaa- 
trotomy  at  different  periods  of  life;  but  it  is  not  without  moment  to 
know  that  that  detachment  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  bowel,  and 
subsequent  recovery  of  the  patient  which  now  and  then  happen  in 
the  adult  and  the  child,  appears  never  to  occur  in  the  infant,  who 
sinks  before  such  processes  have  time  to  take  place. 

h 

^        t)iABRU(EA. — In  two  forma,  the  simple  and  inflammatory — causes  of  tlie  affecliou— 
^^V  influftiDce  of  age— of  process  of  dentition — of  temperature,  and  season  of  the  jt>M. 

W  Symptoms  of  simple  diarrhoea — not  asually  a  dangeroaa  affection — oooasioxul  haurd 

^^^  from  great  exhaustioii  that  it  prodacea — oeeaation  of  parging  sometimes 

^^B  pendent  of  real  amendment — danger  of  secondarj  diarrhoa*. 

^^1  Inflammatory  diarrhoia — occasional  want  of  correapondence  between  the  sjm 

^^f  and  morbid  appearances — latter  observed  chiefly  in  large  intestine — very  similar 

^^^  to  those  discovered  in  dysentery  of  the  adult. 

Symptoms  of  inflammatory  diarrhcaa — (Koasional  disttirbance  of  nerroaa  system  at  the 
outset — piugress  of  the  disease — its  tendency  to  a  clironic  coarse.  Life  soma- 
times  out  short  by  intercorreut  bronchitis — by  head  symptoms — by  relapse  after 
temporary  amendment. 

In  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  like  the  present,  subjects  of  very 
various  interest  and  importance  come  successively  before  us.  We 
were  engaged  yesterday  in  the  study  of  some  affections  which  for- 
tunately are  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  but  to  day  we  pass  to  the  ex- 
amination of  one  of  tlie  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  serious  disorders  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  importance 
of  iltarrhtra  in  early  life,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
number  of  deaths  which  our  tables  of  mortality  represent  it  to  have 
occasioned;  for  the  figures  that  they  display  would  warrant  our  dis- 
mis,-!ing  it  with  a  comparatively  short  notice.'  But  we  shall  come  to 
a  very  different  conclusion,  if  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  the  slight  causes  which  often  suffice  to  induce  it;  the  dangers 
to  health  which  result  from  its  long  continuance;  and  the  greatly 
increased  hazard  to  which  its  supervention  in  the  course  of  some  other 
disease  e.vposea  the  patient. 

Under  the  common  name  of  diarrhoea,  many  of  the  older  writers  on 

'  Arcordlng  to  the  Fifth  Roport  of  the  Rogistrar-Genernl,  the  deaths  in  London  from 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  choli'rn,  as  compared  with  the  total  deaths  from  all  ascer- 
tained canses  were,  in  children  andor  one  y<-'ar  old,  in  the  proportion  of  3.9  per  cent.  ; 
between  one  and  three,  2.3  per  cent. ;  from  three  to  five,  G  per  cent. ;  from  five  to  ten, 
1.1  per  cent. ;  and  from  ten  to  fifteen,  1  j*r  cent. 
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the  diseases  of  children  have  included  all  cases,  without  diBtinction, 
in  which  there  is  an  unnatural  increase  in  the  alvine  discharges.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  among  the  moderns,  rejecting  the  word  dinrrhcoa 
from  their  medical  nomenclature,  have  treated  only  of  certain  inflam* 
raatory  affections  of  the  intestines,  of  which  they  believe  the  flux  to 
be  symptomatic.  Neither  of  these  arrangements,  however,  is  free 
from  objection,  for  while  the  former  draws  no  adequate  distinction 
between  cases  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels  ia 
the  result  of  some  accidental  and  temporary  cause,  and  others  in  which 
it  is  the  consequence  of  organic  disease,  the  latter  involves  an  attempt 
to  distinguish,  on  purely  anatomical  grounds,  between  affections  which 
present  the  same  symptoms  aud  require  the  same  treatment. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  will  [lerhaps  be  the  safer 
way  to  attempt  no  further  subdivision  than  into  the  two  grand  cla-ssea 
of  simple  diarrhoea^  or  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  as  it  has  been  termed  by 
some  writers,  and  inflavimatory  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  Even  in  this 
arrangement  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  arbitrary, 
for  the  two  affections  are  closely  allied  to  each  other.  In  the  child, 
as  in  the  adult,  they  often  prevail  at  the  same  lime — they  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  dependent  on  the  same  causes,  and  arc  in  a 
measure  amenable  to  the  same  remedies;  while  the  milder  complaint 
not  unfrequently  passes  into  the  more  severe.  Before  we  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  study  of  the  special  characters  of  either  affection,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  into  some  of  those  conditions  which  are  alike 
favorable  to  the  production  of  both. 

The  following  tabic,  deduced  from  2129  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  dys- 
eritcry  that  came  under  my  notice  at  the  Chihlren's  Infirmary,  shows 
that  the  age  of  the  child  has  much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
affection : — 


Cues  of  dtarrhaa  In  clilIdreD  ftt 
llie  folliiwiog  tgpii. 


Ware  to  all  cues  of  dlarrhwa 

la  c)illdr«a  andrr  )R  j'rs, 

Id  tho  proportion  of — 


W«r«  to  an  dl««MM  »t 

th«  (tame  ago,  In  iha 

liropurllun  of — 


Und«  C  tnontha 
Between  6  and  12  monllid 
"       12    *'     18        " 
"       18  months  and  2  jeara 
"        2  and  3  jean  . 
"        3    "     5      "      . 
6     "  10      "      . 
10     "  15      "      . 


I       Y 


9,7  per  cent. 
15.7 

20.9        " 
13.9        " 

12.1  " 

11.2  » 
11.5 

4.7 


16.1  percent. 
20.0         " 


You  will  observe  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of  diar- 
rhoea coincides  exactly  with  that  time  during  which  the  process  of 
dentition  is  going  on  most  actively,  and  that  exactly  half  of  all  caaea 
of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
two  years.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  connection  between  teething  and 
diarrhoea,  that  a  French  physician,  M.  Bouclmt,'  found  that  only  2«j 
out  of  138  children  entirely  escaped  its  attack  during  the  perio*!  of 
their   first  dentition,  while  46  suffered  from  it  very  severely.    Tba 


'  Manuel  Pratique  dea  Maladies  dea  Noareaux-Hfis,  2d  ed.,  8to.  p.  630,  Paris,  1852. 
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older  writers  on  medicine,  whose  notice  this  fact  did  not  escape, 
attributed  the  disturbaoce  of  ihe  bowels  to  a  sort  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  iniestinal  canal  and  the  gnms,  swollen  and  irritated  by  the 
.approach  of  the  teeth  to  their  surface.  The  frequent  observation  of 
'cases  in  which  an  attack  of  diarrhani  attends  the  irruption  of  each 
fresh  tooth,  and  ceases  when  it  has  cut  through  the  gum,  shows  ih.it 
such  an  hypothesis  is  not  altogether  wiibout  foundation.  But  besides 
the  influence  of  nervous  irritation  in  quickening  for  a  lime  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  antl  thus  inducing  diarrhoea,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  during  the  period  of  teething  a 
more  abiding  cause,  which  strongly  predisposes  to  its  occurrence 
All  parts  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  of  its  dependencies,  are  now 
undergoing  an  active  evolution  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  assimdaiir'n 
of  the  varied  food  on  which  the  young  being  will  soon  have  to  sub- 
sist. Just  as  the  salivary  glands  now  begin  to  secrete  and  pour  oat 
saliva  in  abundance,  so  tHe  whole  glandular  system  of  the  intestines 
assumes  a  rapidity  of  growth,  and  an  activity  of  function,  which  under 
the  influence  of  comparatively  slight  exciting  causes,  may  pass  the 
just  limits  of  health.  In  too  many  instances,  causes  fully  adequate  u> 
excite  diarrhoea  are  abundantly  supplied  in  the  excessive  quantity  or 
unsuitable  quality  of  the  food  with  which  the  infant  is  furnished; 
for  it  is  forgotten  that  its  condition  is  one  of  transition,  in  which 
something  more  than  ordinary  care  is  needed,  while,  in  accordance 
with  that  mistaken  humoral  pathology  so  popular  among  the  vulgar, 
the  profuse  secretion  from  the  irritated  glands  is  regarded  as  llie 
result  of  a  kind  of  safety-valve  arrangement  whereby  nature  seeks  to 
moderate  the  constitutional  excitement  attendant  upon  teething. 

But,  besides  those  conditions  seated  within  the  organism  which 
predispose  to  diarrhoea,  and  those  occasions  furnished  from  without 
by  the  food  with  which  the  child  is  supplied,  atmospheric  mjfuentti 
constitute  a  third,  and  a  very  important  class  of  causes,  which  at  one 
time  render  diarrbcea  very  frequent,  and  at  another  greatly  check  its 
prevalence. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  result  of  eight  years'  observation  at  the 
Children's  Infirmary,  I  find  that 

In  tLo  3  months,  Not.  ,  Due,  and  Jan.,  diarrbooa  fonn«d  7.9  per  oent.  of  all  cases  of  diMOM. 
"  Ft*b.,  March,  and  April,  "  9.r»  "  " 

»  Mav,  June,  and  Jnlj,  "  l!>.3  »  " 

"  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  "  23.0  " 

The  above-mentioned  causes  dispose  alike  to  diarrhoea  and  dys- 
entery; but  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  this  metropolis,  as  in 
every  large  city,  conditions  abound  which  often  stamp  on  the  disease 
the  characters  of  the  more  serious  malady.  Before  investigating 
them,  however,  we  maj'  first  stu"iy  the  symptoins  of  the  mildtr  affection, 
which,  though  much  the  more  frequent,  yet,  if  uncomplicated,  is 
S  Seldom  or  never  fatal. 

When  the  attack  comes  on  in  perfectly  healthy  children,  it  often 
sets  in  quite  suddenly,  with  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  .stomach, 
and  afterwards  of  mucus,  which  sometimes  has  a  yellow  or  greenish 
color.    The  sickness  does  not  in  general  continue,  though  exceptioiu 
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are  met  with  in  some  of  the  more  severe  cases,  in  which  the  stomach 
remains  very  irritable  during  tho  whole  period  that  the  affection  lasts. 
In  either  case,  the  vomiting  is  almost  iminedialely  succeeded  by  in- 
creased action  of  ihe  bowels,  the  matters  discharged  being  at  first  the 
healthy  feces  ;  but  they  soon  assume  a  bright  yellow  color,  like  that  of 
the  yolk  of  egg,  and  are  often  intermixed  with  slime,  or  in  other  cases 
they  present  a  frothy  appearance.  The  bright  yellow  color  of  the 
evacuations,  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  changes  to  green 
under  exposure  to  the  air;  while,  if  the  diarrhcea  should  continue, 
the  feces  present  in  many  instances  a  green  color  when  voided,  similar 
to  that  which  is  frequently  produced  by  the  administration  of  mercury. 
In  other  cases  the  green  and  yellow  colors  appear  intermixed  in  the 
evacuations,  while  the  presence  in  them  of  numerous  white  specks, 
the  casein  of  the  undigested  milk,  shows  that  the  function  of  the 
stomach  is  interfered  with  by  the  same  cause  as  produces  the  over- 
action  of  the  bowels.  The  source  of  the  green  color  of  the  evacua- 
tions has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  determined.  In  some  cases, 
it  probably  depends  on  the  action  of  the  acids  of  the  alimentary  canal 
upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile;  but  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird's 
investigations  have  proved  it  not  to  be  always  due  to  this  cause,  and 
have  rendered  it  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  it  results  from  the 
presence  of  altered  blood  in  the  evacuations.  As  the  child  returns 
to  health,  the  feces  become  less  watery,  and  then  resume  their  yellow 
color;  or  stools  of  a  natural  character  allernate  with  others  of  a  green 
color  and  unhealthy  aspect,  or  in  which  a  very  large  quantity  of 
mucus  is  present.  The  action  of  the  bowels,  too,  becomes  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  child  often  regains  its  usual  heakh  in  four  or  five  days, 
though  sometimes  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea  is  left  behind,  and  the 
disorder  is  liable  to  be  re-excited  by  very  slight  causes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  over-action  of  the  bowels  is  not  attended 
by  much  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance,  though,  if  it  should  com© 
on  during  teething,  the  general  feverishnessof  the  child  is  often  some- 
what aggravated.  The  appetite  is  usually  much  impaired,  while  the 
thirst  is  often  considerably  increased,  and  the  child  seems  very  desir- 
ous of  cold  water.  The  tongue  is  moist,  in  general  thinly  covered 
with  mucus,  through  which  the  papillse  appear  of  a  brighter  red  than 
natural;  but  the  tongue  is  neither  very  red,  nor  much  coated.  The 
abdomen  is  soft,  seldom  either  full  or  painful ;  and  the  pain  which 
attends  the  diarrhosa  is  very  variable;  sometimes  it  is  completely 
absent,  the  stools  being  expelled  without  either  effort  or  suffering; 
while  in  other  cases  pain  comes  on  severely  at  intervals,  and  then 
ceases  so  soon  as  the  bowels  have  acteJ.  Although  there  is  seldom 
much  tenesmus,  yet  a  slight  degree  of  it  attends  upon  simple  diar- 
rhcBa  in  the  child  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  adult.  There  is, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  a  loss  of  the  natural  look  of  health — the  face 
grows  pale,  the  eyes  appear  sunken,  and  the  child  becomes  fretful  and 
languid — while,  if  the  attack  set  in  severely,  a  day  or  two  sometimes 
suffices  to  reduce  the  child  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion; and  in  young  infants,  all  the  symptoms  of  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus  sometimes  make  their  appearance. 
31 
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The  diarrhcea  that  occurs  in  connection  with  the  irritation  occasioned 
hy  teething  is  in  general  more  gradual  in  its  onset,  and  slower  in  ita 
pro{?res8  than  that  which  depends  on  some  more  transient  cause.  It 
is  likewise  often  associated  with  catarrhal  symptoms;  and  both  the 
catarrh  and  diarrhoea  frequently  continue,  until  the  tooth,  having 
pierced  the  gum,  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  subsides; 
but  to  be  renewed  when  a  fresh  tooth  approaches  the  surface. 

Although  the  dangers  attendant  on  simple  diarrhoea,  especially 
when  it  occurs  in  healthy  children,  are  not  considerable,  yet  the  affec- 
tion is  one  which  it  ia  never  wise  to  make  light  of.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  seen  an  infant  reduced  bj  it  to  a  state  of  such 
extremr  rxhausiioii  as  seriously  to  endanger  life,  Diarrhcea,  indeed,  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  great  number  of  cases  of  that  spurious  hy- 
drocephalus,' io  which  cerebral  disturbance  from  debility  simulates 
real  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain.  In  such  circumstances,  too, 
the  diarrhcea  has  not  infrequently  ceased  for  some  time  before  the 
other  more  alarming  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  The  cessatioD 
of  diarrboBa  may  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  quieting  of  irritation,  as 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  which  is  essential  to  the 
performanoe  of  their  secretory  function  by  the  glands  of  the  intestines, 
or  to  the  due  maintenance  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels. 
In  infants  prematurely  weaued  or  improperly  fed  after  being  taken 
from  the  breast,  we  often  see  this  fact  exemplified  in  the  cessation  some 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  death  of  the  diarrhoea,  from  which 
they  have  been  suffering  for  weeks  together.  Nor  must  we  ever  make 
too  sure  that,  because  purging  has  ceased,  therefore  danger  is  over; 
or  venture  to  relax  our  watchful  care,  until  the  continuance  of  amend- 
ment, for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  shows  that  there  is  indeed  no 
longer  anything  to  fear. 

This,  however,  ia  not  the  only  danger  to  which  previously  healthy 
children  are  exposed  by  an  attack  of  simple  diarrhoea;  for  if  not 
quickly  checked,  it  sometimes  assumes  the  more  serious  characters  of 
dysentery,  and  occasions  severe  and  long-continued  suflfering.  When 
diarrhcea  supervenes  in  children  who  are  recovering  from  some  dis- 
ease', such  as  measles,  in  which  a  tendency  to  relaxation  of  the  bowels 
often  marks  the  period  of  convalescence,  or  who  have  been  suffering 
from  a  protracted  ailment,  such  as  hooping-cough,  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions the  patient's  death,  although  it  may  leave  behind  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal  no  traces  of  serious  mischief.  Still  more  frequently  is  this 
the  case  with  infants  who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand,  or  who 
liave  thriven  badly  at  the  breast.  A  troublesome  purging,  continuing 
for  weeks  together,  exhausts  the  strength  of  such  infants,  and  at  length 
occasions  their  death ;  but  yet  the  intestinal  canal  in  many  instanoes 
presents  no  trace  of  more  serious  mischief  than  an  unusual  degree  of 
distinctness  of  the  follicles  of  the  small  intestines,  and  of  the  solitary 
pglands  of  the  colon  and  rectum. 

In  proposing,  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  to  distinguish 
[between  simple  and  injlavimatory  diarrhcea,  1  yet  was  forced  to  acknow- 

I  Set  Ltciaie  XI.  p.  12S. 
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ledge  that  the  distinction  was  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  our  observation  has  not 
hitherto  been  minute  enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
caiion  strictly  between  the  two  affections.  Even  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,'  whose  opportunities  have  been  so  extensive,  and  whose  in- 
dustry is  so  untiring,  confess  their  inability  to  refer  the  symptoms 
that  attend  upon  the  different  varieties  of  diarrhoea  to  any  distinct 
and  invariable  anatomical  lesions.  They  remark  that  not  merely  are 
exceedingly  different  appearances  discovered  after  death  in  cases  where 
the  same  symptoms  have  been  observed  during  life,  but  that  likewise 
there  is  often  no  proportion  between  the  intensity  of  the  two;  and 
that  sometimes  no  morbid  appearances  are  found,  even  where  well- 
marked  symptoms  had  existed.  Usually,  indeed,  in  cases  where  the 
morbid  appearances  are  slight,  the  symptoms  during  life  have  not  been 
severe.  Occasionally,  however,  the  reverse  has  occurred  ;  and  the 
diarrhoea  has  been  intense,  the  pain  considerable,  and  the  abdomen 
tense  and  tympanitic.  MM,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state,  that  out  of  127 
children  who  had  died  of  different  diseases,  84  had  presented  the 
jgrmptoms  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  or  entero-colitis,  and  the  charac- 
■wristic  appearances  of  that  affection  were  manifest  on  an  examination 
of  their  intestines  after  death  :  in  24,  thongh  no  symptoms  had  existed 
during  life,  similar  changes  were  discovered ;  while  in  19,  the  signs  of 
disease  were  present  during  life,  but  its  morbid  appearances  were 
absent.  It  is  true  that  these  observations  refer  to  children  above  two 
years  of  age,  and  to  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  had  occurred  as  a  second- 
ary affection;  but  my  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  similar  statement  might  be  made  with  reference  to  younger  children, 
and  to  cases  of  idiopathic  diarrhoja. 

These  circumstances  prevent  our  deducing  from  the  results  of  ana- 
tomical invest >gntio7i  those  practical  conclusions  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  draw  from  them  ;  but  they  do  not  warrant  us  in 
altogether  omitting  to  inquire  what  changes  we  shall  be  most  likely 
to  meet  with  in  cases  of  fatal  diarrhoea. 

Q'hese  ckavges  will  be  found  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the 
large  intestine;  and  though  usually  much  less  serious  than  those  which 
are  observed  in  eases  of  fatal  dysentery  in  the  adult,  they  yet  present 
very  similar  characters.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  structural  alte- 
rations have  been  least  considerable,  the  attention  is  arrested  leas  by 
any  great  increase  of  vascularity  in  the  intestine,  than  by  the  remark- 
able distinctness  of  the  orifices  of  the  solitary  glands,  which  appear 
like  almost  innumerable  dark  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  diar- 
rhoea was  profuse  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death,  not  merely  are 
the  openings  of  these  fotliclea  unusually  distinct,  but  the  glands  them- 
selves are  enlarged,  and  project  like  small  millet  seeds,  or  small  pins* 
heads,  beyond  the  level  of  the  surnjunding  tissue.  This  enlargement 
of  the  solitary  gJatids  is  usually  associated  with  increased  vascularity 
of  the   mucous    membrane;    which  does   not,  however,  assume  the 
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characters  of  a  general  erythematous  redness,  but  is  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  membrane  which  covers  each  gland,  or  which  surrouuda 
Its  base.  If  the  disease  advance  further,  ulceration  succeeds  to  this 
inflaramatioa  of  the  glands.  A  small,  circular,  or  slightly  oval  spot, 
appears  upon  their  summit,  and  increases  in  size  and  depth,  until  it 
has  destrojed  the  glandular  structure  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
has  produced  a  deep  cup-like  depression  or  ulceration,  the  baae  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  enlarged  and  ulcerated  glands,  some 
others  equally  large,  but  on  which  the  excavated  ulcer  had  not  yet 
formed ;  their  summit  presenting  a  small  round  or  oval  spvot,  of  a 
yellowish  color — most  probably  a  minute  slough  not  yet  detached 
from  the  surface.  Besides  that  loss  of  substance  which  results  from 
the  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  glands  themselves,  a  process  of 
thinning  and  destruction  likewise  affects  other  parts  of  the  mucoua 
membrane,  especially  in  ihose  situations  which  correspond  to  the 
edges  of  the  intestinal  rugte.  In  some  parts  the  membrane  appears 
to  be  merely  attenuated,  while  in  others  it  seems  to  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, though  the  limits  of  its  destruction  are  not  marked  by  the 
same  well-defined  edges  as  circumscribe  the  ulcers  of  the  glands;  nor 
is  the  loss  of  substance  so  deep.  On  the  inner  surface  of  an  intestine 
thus  aflected  may  be  seen  a  number  of  narrow,  white  lines,  inclosing 
between  them  islets  of  mucous  membrane,  and  often  having  such  an 
arrangement  as  to  give  to  those  portiuns  of  membrane  the  form  of 
irregular  parallelograms.  This  superficial  destruction  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  is  often  much  more  complete  in  the  rectum  and 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  than  elsewhere ;  and  when  this  ia 
the  case,  the  surface  of  the  bowel  presents  an  uniformly  rough  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  that  the  ulce- 
rative process  is  most  frequent  and  most  extensive ;  and  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  examine  the  last  few  inches  of  the  rectum,  we  may  come  to 
the  mistaken  conclusion  that  ulceration  is  altogether  absent,  in  cases 
where  more  careful  investigation  would  have  easily  convinced  us  of 
its  existence.  On  one  occasion,  I  found  the  disease  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  large  intestine  to  be  so  far  advanced  that  the  interior  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  of  the  rectum  presented  an  irregular 
tuberculated  surface,  of  an  ash-gray  color,  which  appeared  eaten  into 
boles  by  a  number  of  small,  circular  pits,  or  ulcers,  with  sharply-cut 
edges.  Besides  these  changes  in  the  exterior  of  the  large  intestine,  a 
thickening  of  its  submucous  coat  is  almost  always  observable,  when- 
ever the  diarrhuea  has  continued  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  is  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  that  this  thick- 
ening ia  most  perceptible;  and  in  this  situation  a  gelatinous-looking 
matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  such  abundance  beneath  the  mucoaa 
membrane,  as  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  becoming  collapsed  when 
it  is  divided. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the 
large  intestines,  but  also  in  the  subsidiary  ckon(fes  observed  in  oUter  parts 
of  the  tnleslirml  canal,  that  the  close  relation  is  manifested  between 
the  diarrhoea  of  the  infant  and  dysentery  of  the  adult.    The  changes 
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in  the  small  intestine  are  almost  always  confined  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  become  more  striking  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
ileo-cascal  valve.  They  consist  in  a  more  or  less  intense  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  sometimes  appears  thickened,  and  pre- 
sents something  ol"  a  velvety  appearance,  studded  over  with  numerous 
dark  spots — the  orifices  of  the  solitary  glands.  In  other  instances, 
the  surface  of  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  appears  slightly  rough- 
ened, as  if  sprinkled  over  with  fine  sand ;  while  near  to  the  caecum 
this  roughening  is  oflen  greater,  the  membrane  appearing  elevated 
into  rough,  orange-colored  prominences,  separated  by  narrow  lines  of 
a  dead  white  color,  which  mark  the  situations  where,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  adjacent  tissue  is  exposed. 
Besides  this  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  ileum,  Peyer's 
glands  are  not  infrequently  very  well  marked  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  small  intestine;  and  their  surface  presents  a  punctated  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  unusual  distinctness  of  the  orifices  of  the  eacculi 
which  compose  each  gland.  Occasionally  a  few  of  them  are  congested 
and  swollen,  and  once  or  twice  I  have  observed  one  or  two  spots  of 
ulceration  on  that  cluster  of  Peyer's  glands  which  is  situated  cJnse  to 
the  ileo-caicat  valve;  but  in  every  instance  the  affection  of  the  small 
intestine  has  appeared  to  be  secondary,  and  quite  subsidiary,  to  the 
disease  in  tlie  colon.  Lastly,  I  may  observe,  that  the  mesenteric 
glands,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  large  intestine,  deviate 
but  little  from  a  state  of  health,  being  at  most  a  little  larger,  and  of 
a  somewhat  redder  color,  than  usual — a  condition  which  contrasts 
remarkably  with  their  serious  aft't;ction  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
childhood,  where  yet  the  intestinal  lesion  is  often  much  less  consider- 
able. 

The  sijmploms  of  ivjUtmmatory  dmrrhcea  sometimes  become  deve- 
loped very  gradually  out  of  what  had  seemed  at  first  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  looseness  of  the  bowels;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  present,  almost  from  the  outset,  a  graver  character  than 
those  of  simple  diarrhoea,  and  are  associated  with  more  serious  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  When  the  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  it  often 
commences  with  vomiting ;  and  though  in  many  instances  the  sickness 
does  not  recur  frequently,  yet  sometimes  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
continues,  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  to  be  so  extreme,  that 
every  drop  of  fluid  taken  is  immediately  rejected;  and  that  frequent 
efforts  at  vomiting  are  mado  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
Violent  relaxation  of  the  bowels  occurs  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  vomiting;  and  the  child  sometimes  has  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty  evacuations,  or  ev^en  more,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  motions  are  at  first  fecal ;  but  they  soon  lose  their  natural  cha- 
racter, and  become  intermixed  with  .slime,  often  streaked  with  blood. 
At  first  they  are  abundant,  and  are  often  expelled  with  violence;  bat 
before  long  they  become  scanty,  though  sometimes  they  still  gush 
out  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  character  of 
the  evacuations  again  changes:  in  the  severest  cases  they  not  only 
lose  their  fecal  appearance,  but  become  like  dirty  green  water,  with 
which  neither  blood  nor  intestinal  mucus  is  intermingled.     Usually, 
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however,  when  the  first  violence  of  the  purging  has  a  little  abai 
although  some  serous  stools  may  still  be  avoided,  yet  the  evacuaiiom 
consist  chiefly  of  intestinal  mucus,  intermixed  with  a  little  feces,  ati 
more  or  less  streaked  with  blood.  The  scanty  mucous  stools  an 
generally  expelled  with  much  straining  and  difficulty ;  a  few  drops 
blood  sometimes  follow  them;  and  once  or  twice,  at  an  early  peri 
of  the  attack,  I  have  known  an  infant  void  as  much  as  a  tablespoonfi 
of  pure  blood. 

The  coQatitutional  symptoms  which  accompany  an  attack  of  (hi 
description  are  usually  very  severe:  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  ver 
hot,  though  unequally  so;  the  pulse  is  quickened,  often  very  muc 
so;  the  head  is  heavy;  the  child  fretful  and  irritable  if  disturbs 
though  otherwise  it  lies  drowsily  on  its  nurse's  lap,  with  its  eyes  hal 
open,  and  scarcely  closing  the  lids  even  when  they  are  touched  wit! 
the  finger.     Now  and  then,  too,  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  ayste 
at  the  commencement  of  one  of  these  attacks  of  diarrhoea  is  so  co 
sidcrable,  that  a  state  of  excitement  alternates  with  one  of  stupo 
that  convulsions  seem  impending,  and  that  there  are  distinct  ca 
pedal  contractions,  or  starlings  of  tho  tendons  of  the  wrist  or  forearm. 
Now  and  then,  too,  I  have  known  convulsions  actually  occur,  ami 
be  succeeded  by  a  comatose  conditiouj  from  which  the  child  nev 
recovered   to  more   than   a  sort   of  semi-eoosciousness;    exhaustioi 
speedily  following  the  first  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous  syster 
The  abdomen  is  usually  i'ult,  and  rather  tympanitic,  but  seldom  ver 
tender;  nor  does  the  child  seem  to  sufler  much  pain,  though  som 
times  a  degree  of  tormina  appears  to  precede  each  action  of  the  boweli 
The  tongue  at  first  is  moist,  coated  slightly   with  mucous  fur;  i 
papilla}  are  often  of  a  bright  red,  as  are  also  its  tip  and  edges;  wbil 
if  the  disease  continue,  the  redness  becomes  more  general,  and  t 
tongue  grows  dry,  though  it  is  not  often  much  coated.     The  thirst 
generally  intense,  the  child  craving  for  cold  water,  and  crying  out 
for  more  the  moment  that  the  cup  is  taken  from  its  lips;  and  the  thirst 
is  quite  as  urgent  even  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach  is  so  irri- 
table that  it  immediately  rejects  whatever  is  swallowed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  affection  in  which  the  loss  of  health  and  of 
flesh  is  so  rapid  as  in  the  severer  forms  of  diarrhoea;  and  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  will  in  some  cases  sulTico  to  reduce  a  previously 
healthy  infant  to  a  condition  in  which  its  eyes  are  sunken,  its  features 
sharp,  its  limbs  shrunken,  and  its  strength  so  impaired,  that,  though 
I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  myself,  I  can  yet  well  understand 
that  death  may  sometimes  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hou 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  This  rapidly  fatal  terminati 
is  far  from  unusual  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  whe 
diarrhoea,  under  the  various  names  of  cholera  infantum,  the  summer 
complaint,  or  gastro-foUicular  enteritis,  annually  destroys  many  thou 
sands  of  children.' 


■  TliB  essential  identity  of  this  disease  with  the  infantile  dian-hcDa  of  oar  own 
other  temperate  climes  is  conclasirelj  established  bjr  Dr.  Parker,  of  Now  York,  iu  | 
paper  published  iu  the  .American  Monthli/  Journal  tor  May,  1857. 
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A  rapidly  fatal  termination,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  in  general 
observed  in  this  country  ;  but,  liow  urgent  soever  the  symptoms  may 
have  been,  there  is  in  most  instances  a  spontaneous  subsidence  of 
them  in  the  course  oF  forty-eight  hours  at  furthest;  or  a  measure  of 
abatement  of  their  severity  follows  the  use  of  remedies.  The  sickness 
entirely  ceases;  the  bowels  act  much  lens  frequently,  probably  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  ihey  act 
irregularly,  five  or  six  evacuations  being  passed  within  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  no  action  of  the  bowels  occurring  for  four  or  five  hours 
together.  The  appearance  of  the  motions  likewise  varies,  and  appa- 
rently without  cause,  being  mucous,  green,  watery,  intermingled  with 
blood,  all  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  with  no  accompanying 
modification  in  the  infant's  symptoms,  The  tenesmus  in  general  con- 
tinues; and  in  weakly  children,  or  in  those  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  diarrhoea^  prolapsus  ani  not  unfrequently  occurs;  though 
this  accident  happens  less  commonly  in  infanta  than  in  children  of 
two  or  three  years  old. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  further  course  of  the  affection, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  it  lends  in  one  instance  towards  recovery, 
and  in  another  to  a  fatal  issue.  Many  fluctuations  generally  interrupt 
the  progress  of  those  cases  which  terminate  favorably;  while,  when 
it  eventually  proves  fatal,  the  affection  often  assumes  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, and  does  not  end  in  death  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 

In  such  chronic  cnsr^,  the  patient's  condition,  though  progressively 
tending  from  bad  to  worse,  presents  but  little  diftierence  from  day  to 
day.  The  loss  of  flesh  goes  on  until  the  child  is  reduced  to  a  degree 
of  emaciation  as  great  as  is  ever  witnessed  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  mesenteric  disease  or  pulmonary  consumption,  though  its 
extreme  attenuation  is  sometimes  concealed  by  the  anasarcoua  swelling 
of  its  face  and  hands.  The  appetite  fails  completely,  or  becomes  very 
capricious;  and  the  child  refuses  to-day  the  food  which  yesterday  it 
took  with  eagerness.  In  course  of  time,  the  desire  for  drink  is  lost 
too;  for  though  there  may  be  no  return  of  vomiting,  yet  nausea  is 
excited  by  everything  which  the  child  takes.  I'he  tongue  grows  red 
and  dry,  coated  with  brown  or  yellow  fur  towards  its  root,  or  aphth» 
appear  upon  its  tip  and  edges,  or  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth  ]ve- 
comes  coated  with  thrush.  The  diarrhoea  continues  much  as  it  was 
before,  except  that  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  now  almost  immedi.atelv 
excited  by  either  food  or  drink.  The  evacuations  are  usually  of  a. 
green  color,  often  particolored,  and  though  generally' watery,  yet  ihey 
vary  both  in  their  consistence  and  in  their  other  characters,  without 
apparent  cause.  Slime,  blood,  and  pus,  are  sometimes  present  in  the 
stools,  at  other  times  absent ;  and  it  does  not  often  happen  that  puru- 
lent matter  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  the  evacuations  or  for 
many  days  together,  though  I  have  observed  this  in  some  cases  that 
recovered,  as  well  as  in  others  which  bad  a  fatal  termination.  The 
body  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  proper  temperature,  bui  the 
extretnities  are  almost  invariably  cold  ;  small  indolent  abscesses  tX5- 
casionally  form  about  the  buttocks ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  an 
eruption  of  large  vesicles,  like  those  of  pemphigus,  make  their  a,p- 
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pearance  on  the  hands,  arms,  and  neck  of  an  infant  eight  months  old, 
about  ten  days  before  her  death.  In  the  condition  of  weakness  to 
which  the  child  is  now  reduced,  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  diarrhoja, 
or  a  return  of  vomiting,  suflices  to  put  out  its  feeble  life;  or,  even 
should  no  such  accident  occur,  death  takes  place  from  pure  exhaustion. 

But  various  causes  may  abridge  this  protracted  course  of  the  affec- 
tion; and  hence  it  results  that  death  not  infrequently  takes  place  be- 
fore the  mischief  in  the  intestines  has  become  so  serious  as  it  is  usually 
found  to  be  in  cases  of  fatal  dysentery  in  the  adult.  Bronchitis  ia 
one  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  intercurrent  maladies,  while  the 
symptoms  ihat  attend  it  are  often  so  slight,  that  danger  to  the  patient 
from  this  source  ia  very  frequently  overlooked.  It  happens,  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  that  almost  from  the  outset  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  sympathizes  with  the 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of 
its  illness  the  child  has  slight  cough,  the  continuance  or  even  the 
aggravation  of  which  attracts  but  little  notice.  Unless,  therefore,  aus- 
cultation is  carefully  practised,  and  often  repeated,  there  is  little  in 
such  cases  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  until 
the  accumulated  secretions  in  the  bronchi  have  already  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  have 
occasioned  the  collapse  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs. 

Lite  is  sometimes  cut  short  by  other  causes  in  the  course  of  infantile 
diarrhoea.  The  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  that  attends  the 
attack  issues  now  and  then  in  convulsions,  and  these  convulsions  end 
in  a  state  of  stupor  which  terminates  in  death — an  occurrence  fortu- 
nately rare,  but  of  which  instances  may  be  observed  during  tho.se  hot 
seasons  of  the  year  when  bowel  complaints  are  usually  epidemic. 
Less  rare  than  a  fatal  termination  of  this  kind  is  the  infant's  death 
under  symptoms  of  a  gradually  deepening  coma,  which  may  have 
supervened  on  the  suppression  of  the  diarrfioea,  or  on  its  gre^t  miti- 
gation. Many  of  the  symptoms  by  which  this  condition  is  accom- 
panied are  such  as  to  indicate  the  exhaustion  of  the  infant's  powers; 
but  happens  in  many  instances  that  there  is  an  occasional  flush  of  the 
face,  or  a  temporary  heat  of  skin,  or  some  other  passing  sign  of  an 
attempt  at  reaction,  just  aufficieiit  to  mislead  the  practitioner  and  to 
betray  him  into  a  vacillaMog  line  of  practice  that  proves  fatal  to  his 
patient. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases,  and  those  by  no  means  few,  in  which  the 
onset  of  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhtea  has  been  promptly  met  and  judi- 
ciously treated,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  yielded,  and  the  child 
has  appeared  convalescent.  Some  slight  error  in  diet,  however,  a 
variation  in  the  temperature,  or  the  too  early  withdrawal  of  medicine, 
is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  vomiting  and  purging;  or  the  rthpee 
may  take  place  without  our  being  able  to  assign  for  it  any  adequate 
cause.  The  active  symptoms  which  attended  tlie  original  seizure  are 
absent  now ;  the  evacuations,  though  very  watery,  generally  contain 
neither  blood  nor  slime;  but  medicine  is  often  wholly  unable  to  check 
them.     The  vital  powers  fail  speedily,  and  death  often  takes  place  in 
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three  or  four  ikys  from  tliis  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms ;  while  an 
examination  of  the  body  after  death  shows  no  evidence  of  recent  mis- 
chief in  tlie  intestines,  but  only  the  traces  left  by  the  first  attack,  and 
these  manifestly  in  course  of  disappearance. 

We  must  postpone  until  the  next  lecture,  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  all  the  varieties  of  diarrhoea  and 
its  different  complications. 


LECTURE  IXXYII 


DlARRncSA,  continued. — Clone  resetaht&nc.e  lietween  inflaniTn&torj  diarrhrna  and  the 
dysentery  of  the  adult — local  conditions  favoring  its  occurrence,  as  damp,  want  of 
drainage,  &o. 

Treatotent  of  simple  diarrhoea — of  diarrhoea  in  connection  with  teething — use  of  as- 
tringenta. 

Treatment  of  inflammatory  diarrhoea — in  its  acute  stage — treatment  of  certain  symp- 
toms— as  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  cerebral  symptoms — indications  for 
the  use  of  stimulants — of  astringents — management  of  the  chronic  stage — nae  of 
enemata — diet  in  this  stage. 

Management  of  intertrigo  excited  by  diarrhoaa^and  of  prolapsus  ani. 

Those  of  yon  who  were  present  at  yesterday's  lecture  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
severer  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  the  true  dysentery  of  the  adult. 
In  both  cases  similar  morbid  appearances  are  discovered,  occupying 
the  same  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal;  in  both  the  symptoms  during 
life  are  almost  identical,  their  resemblance  being  distarbed  mainly  by 
the  greater  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life;  whence 
it  arises  that  convulsions  and  other  signs  of  serious  cerebral  disorder 
are  often  observed  in  the  infant  affected  with  diarrhcea,  while  they  are 
but  seldom  noticed  in  the  adult  suffering  even  from  severe  dysentery. 
But  this  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  since  the 
morbid  poison,  whatever  be  its  nature,  to  which  dysentery  is  due  in 
the  adult,  produces  in  favorable  circumstances  disorders  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  analogous  to  those  which  we  may  have  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  in  the  infant.  If  dysentery,  for  instance,  break 
out  epidemically  in  a  large  prison,  the  inmates  of  which  have  had  the 
excitability  of  their  nervous  system  increased  by  the  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  long  confinement;  tremors,  cramps,  spasms,  convulsions,  or 
stupor,  may  attend  upon  the  affection,  and  death  may  take  place  under 
symptoms  that  betoken  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Yoa 
will  find  ample  proof  of  this  in  Dr.  Latham's  account  of  the  Disease 
at  the  Penitentiary  in  the  year  1823;  and  in  Dr.  Baly's  Gulstonian 
Lectures  on  Dysentery,  which  are  based  on  observations  at  the  same 
establishment.  Among  the  striking  examples  of  this  complication 
related  by  those  writers,  some  are  recorded  in  which,  though  death 
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took  place,  neither  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  cord  presented  any  sign  of 
disease.  Just  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  independent  of  any  ap- 
preciable change  of  structure^  are  the  nervous  symptoms  that  ofien 
come  on  in  the  course  of  infantile  diarrhuea.  I  shall  have  pre«ently 
to  refer  to  the  important  practical  bearings  of  this  fact,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  its  complications. 

Before  we  pass  to  that  subject,  however,  we  must  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  sjtecial  conrlitmns  thai  tend  to  engenhr  the  severer  f«jrina 
of  bowel  complaint  in  childhood,  over  and  above  those  general  causes 
of  diarrhoea  to  which  yoar  attention  was  directed  in  the  last  lecture. 
I  believe  that  such  special  conditions  do  exist — that  they  abound  in 
the  locality  where  most  of  my  observations  have  been  made — and 
that  they  are  precisely  the  same  as  prevailed  far  more  extensively  in 
this  metropolis  at  the  time  that  the  bloody  flux  annually  carried  off 
large  numbers  of  its  inhabitant*'. 

In  almost  every  country  and  climate,  and  in  circumstances  in  many 
respects  very  different,  dysentery  has  been  known  to  occur,  hut  in 
each  instance  it  haf  heen  possible  to  connect  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  with  some  source  or  other  of  malaria.  Although,  while  I  was 
physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  a  large  amount  of  disfose 
among  children  came  under  my  notice,  yet  my  acquaintance  with 
those  severer  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea  which  approach  to  the  cha* 
racters  of  dysentery,  and  which  give  rise  to  similar  lesions,  has  been 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  observations  made  in  Lambeth  and 
the  adjoining  parishes.'  The  cbiklren  in  both  districts  are  alike  sub- 
jected to  the  evils  of  improper  and  insufTicient  food,  and  of  close  and 
ill-ventilated  dwellings;  but  in  the  latter  there  are  superadded  certain 
very  important  influences  of  a  local  character.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  district  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  lies  below  higb- 
water  mark;  and  the  kitchens  and  cellars  of  some  of  the  houses  near 
the  river  become  flooded  at  unusually  high  tides.  The  sewage  throuijh- 
out  is  very  defective;  in  many  parts  it  is  effected  entirely  by  open 
drains,  while  in  some  places  there  arc  mere  cesspools,  which  have  no 
communication  with  any  drain  whatever.  Cases  of  infantile  dysen- 
tery do  not  occur  with  the  same  frequency  in  all  parts  of  this  district, 
but  they  are  most  numerous  and  most  severe  wherever  these  noxious 
influences  are  most  abundant.  Proof,  too,  of  the  intimate  connection 
that  subsists  between  these  conditions  and  the  occurrence  of  infantile 
dysentery  is  afiforded  by  cases  such  as  the  following: — 

With  the  return  of  every  spring,  a  poor  woman  brought  to  me 
her  younger  children  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  which  they  seemed  to 
outgrow  when  about  three  years  old.  This  diarrhoea  was  always 
obstmate,  very  apt  to  assume  a  dysenteric  character,  and  was  almost 
sure  to  return  if  medicines  were  discontinued  before  the  return  of  the 
cold  season.  On  one  occasion,  her  infant,  aged  about  fifteen  months, 
who  had  had  diarrhosa  severely  in  the  previous  autumn,  suffered  a 

'.,!*'  tbis  sUtenient  I  may  now  add,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  HospJUl  for  Sfclc 
CTiildren,  the  patients  of  which  come  from  much  the  same  district  as  that  inhabited 
by  ray  fonner  patients  at  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  the  severer  forms  of  infantile  dp«i- 
t«ry  hare  again  come  less  frequently  under  my  noUce 
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rctura  of  it  with  the  returning  warmth  of  spring.  The  infant's 
symptoms  were  very  alarming,  and  the  child  had  frequent  conviil- 
8iou3;  on  which  account  T  visited  her  at  home.  I  then  found  tliat 
the  iufant  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  a  back  room  on  the  ground 
floor  which  looked  out  upon  a  little  yard,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  was  a  large  cesspool,  whence  there  came  a  most  ofiensive  smell 
during  the  whole  of  the  warm  weather.  I  urged  the  mother  to 
remove  her  infant  from  this  room,  and  to  occupy  instead  a  front  room 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  same  house,  which  looked  upon  the  street. 
"When  this  had  been  done,  the  convulsions  ceased  almost  at  once,  and 
the  diarrlitea  was  not  long  before  it  disappeared.  I  attended  this 
woman's  children  for  other  affections,  on  several  occasions  during  the 
ensuing  eigliteen  months,  but  after  their  removal  to  the  more  whole- 
some room  I  heard  nothing  of  their  suJiering  from  diarrhcea.  I  may 
just  add,  that  in  similar  circumstances  I  have  met  with  few  instances 
of  the  sudden  and  apparently  causeless  occurrence  of  convulsions,  in 
two  or  three  children  of  the  same  family.  Some  years  since  a  little 
girl,  five  years  oM,  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  recurred  fre- 
quently for  between  two  and  three  days,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  By  degrees  the  symptoms  of  very  severe  typhoid  fever 
developed  themselves  out  of  this  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  : 
the  disease  during  the  whole  of  its  course  presented  an  adynamic  cha- 
racter, and  required  the  free  employment  of  wine  and  stimulants. 
While  she  was  convalescent,  the  health  of  her  elder  sister,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  began  to  fail,  and  before  long  she  experienced  con- 
vulsive  attacks  of  an  anomalous  character  not  unlike  fits  of  hysteria, 
which  returned  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  for  several  weeks 
together,  three  or  four  fits  sometimes  occurring  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  These  seizures  were  accompanied  by  much  debility,  and 
they  disappeared  by  degrees  under  the  use  of  preparations  of  iron, 
and  a  generally  tonic  plan  of  treatment. 

In  studying  the  (reatment  of  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  in  early  life,  we 
will  pass  successively  in  review  the  diflerent  forma  of  the  disease; 
beefianing  with  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous,  and  passing  to  the 
more  formidable  varieties  of  the  affection,  and  to  those  complications 
which  add  so  greatly  to  its  hazard. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  simple  infaniile  diarrhoea,  the  ail- 
ment tends  to  subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and  finally  to  cease  of  its  own 
accord.  While,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  tender  years  of  the 
patient,  no  such  case  can  be  regarded  as  altogether  trivial,  yet  in 
many  instances  but  little  medical  interference  is  needed.  Great  care, 
however,  is  required  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  more  serious  forms  of 
diarrhcea,  to  prevent  the  a&ection  being  aggravated  by  any  error  of 
diet,  or  even  by  the  infant  being  allowed  to  partake  too  freely  of  food 
otherwise  suitable  for  it.  If,  therefore,  the  sickness  with  which  the 
attack  sets  in  have  not  altogether  subsided,  the  child  should  be  taken 
completely  from  the  breast  for  a  few  hours,  and  should  have  nothing 
more  than  a  few  s[)oonfuls  of  water  or  barley-water,  till  the  irritabil- 
ity of  the  stomach  has  abated.  If  the  disposition  to  vomit  hove  com- 
pletely ceased,  it  will  yet  be  right  to  put  the  infant  less  frequently  to 
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the  breast;  while  it  is  supplied,  if  thirsty,  with  water,  or  barley-water, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  children  already  weaned,  a  similar 
plan  must  be  carried  out ;  solid  food  being  for  a  time  withdrawn,  and 
thin  arrowroot,  or  barley-water  and  milk,  in  equal  parts,  being  sub- 
stituted for  it.  If  the  attack  be  clearly  traceable  to  some  improper 
article  of  food,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  will  Hometimes  get  rid  of  the  irritant 
cause  and  of  the  dtarrhcea  together.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  however, 
it  is  better  not  to  give  the  aperient,  since  its  action,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  and  instead  of  relieving,  it  may  aggra- 
vate the  diarrhcea.  Provided  there  be  neither  much  pain  nor  much 
tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though  watery,  are  fecal,  and  contain 
little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me  more  useful  than  any 
other  remedy;'  and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminu- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the 
natural  character  of  the  evacuations.  In  these  cases  also  I  have  tried 
the  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  of  late  been  so  much  vaunted  as  almost 
a  specific  in  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  I  have  given  it  in  doses  of  four 
minima  every  four  hours,  to  infants  a  year  old,  sweetened,  and  mixed 
with  caraway  water.  Though  successful  in  some  instances  it  haa  in 
my  hands  failed  to  control  the  diarrhcea  more  frequeutly  than  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  rhubarb  mixture  :  and  the  only  cases  where  it 
seemed  to  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  that  remedy  were  those 
which  were  attended  with  frequent  vomiting  and  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach. 

In  the  diairhoea  ilmt  comes  on  m  connection  with  teething,  it  has  seemed 
to  be  better  to  pursue  a  somewhat  different  plan.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  a  greater  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  than  is  observed  in 
the  diarrhcea  of  younger  infants,  and  by  some  degree  of  febrile  excite- 
ment. There  is,  likewise,  in  many  instances,  a  considerable  disposition 
to  catarrhal  affection  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  which  needs 
to  be  carefully  watched,  lest  by  its  increase  it  should  become  a  source 
of  serious  danger  to  the  child.  The  diarrhoea  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  comea  on  grndually,  and  its  subsidence  takes  place  gradually  too. 
Now  and  then  the  gum  may  appear  at  one  spot  so  tense  and  swollen 
as  to  induce  us  to  scarify  it;  and  if  the  tooth  be  very  near  the  surface, 
this  proceeding  may  sometimas  greatly  diminish  the  diarrhoea,  by  re- 
lieving the  irritation  which  excited  it.  Any  such  marked  benefit, 
however,  is  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence;  and  unless  the  state  of 
the  gums  be  such  as  of  itself  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  scarifying 
them,  it  would  be  a  cruel  and  u.seless  piece  of  empiricism  to  subject 
the  child  to  the  distress  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  saline  and 
rhubarb  mixture  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  usually  employ  in 
these  cases  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  in  combination  with  an  alkali; 
and  think  that  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  this  plan.  Three  or 
four  drops  of  liquor  potassa^,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinum  ipecacu- 
anhas, mixed  with  niucibge,'  and  given  in  a  little  milk  about  every 
four  hours,  is  a  suitable  dose  for  an  infant  a  twelvemonth  old.     At 
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the  same  time  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  tepid  bath  every  night ; 
and  a  powder  of  one  grain  of  Dover'a  powder  and  one  of  mercury 
with  chalk,  given  to  it  afterwards,  will  often  be  found  to  procure  for 
the  little  patient,  previously  restless  and  fretful,  some  hours  of  quiet 
repose.  If  the  child  should  appear  much  exhausted,  a  alight  stimu- 
lant, such  as  four  or  five  drops  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  each  dose  of  the  mixture;  and  in  all 
cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  it  behooves  us  to  watch  moat  carefully  against 
the  powers  becoming  too  much  depressed,  either  by  the  profuseness  of 
the  purging  or  by  its  continuance. 

Supposing  in  any  case  that  a  considerable  degree  of  looseness  of  the 
bowels  should  continue  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  astriugents 
must  be  resorted  to;  and  I  know  of  none  better  than  the  extract  of 
logwood,  in  combination  with  tincture  of  catechu.*  The  logwood, 
moreover,  is  something  besides  a  mere  astringent;  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able tonic  in  all  cases  where  gastrointestinal  disorder  has  existed,  and 
it  is  one  which  children  take  readily-  It  is,  however,  not  very  popu- 
lar in  the  nursery,  because  it  imparts  to  the  evacuations  a  deep  pink 
color,  which  leaves  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  napkins — a  circum- 
stance which  it  is  as  well  to  mention  when  you  prescribe  the  medicine. 
The  mercury  and  chalk  and  Dover's  powder  may  be  still  continued  at 
bedtime,  if  the  evacuations,  though  less  frequent,  be  still  slimy  and 
unhealthy.  If  either  the  evacuations  or  the  infant's  breath  have  a 
sour  smell,  three  grains  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  added 
to  each  dose  of  the  mixture;  or,  if  the  child  be  not  wholly  fed  at  the 
breast,  a  drachm  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  stirred  up  with  each  pint 
of  milk  given  to  it;  and  after  the  powder  has  been  allowed  to  settle, 
enough  will  still  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid  to  counteract  any  slight 
acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal.  If,  after  the  bowels  have  become 
quite  regular,  some  tonic  .should  still  be  required,  the  extract  of  bark, 
with  small  doses  of  the  tincture,'  will  be  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
given.  You  will  observe  that  all  the  remedies  mentioned  occupy  but 
a  very  small  compass — a  point  the  importance  of  which  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  prescribing  for  children. 

But  there  are  cases  which  wear  a  much  more  serious  aspect  than 
those  the  treatment  of  which  we  have  hitherto  considered.  Even  in 
true  iiiflmnmaionj  diarrh<xo,  however,  depletion  ia  but  seldom  needed; 
for  either  the  abdominal  tenderness  is  inconsiderable,  or,  if  the  attack 
set  in  with  great  severity,  it  will  be  generally  found  to  have  occasioned 
so  much  depression  as  to  contraindicate  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Still, 
in  cases  of  recent  date,  if  the  abdominal  tenderness  be  considerable, 
and  if  it  be  associated  with  much  heat  of  skin  and  febrile  disturbance, 
a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  in  either  iliac  region.    The  child  should 

'  (No.  29.) 
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be  carefully  watched  for  some  hours  afterwanla,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  excessive  loss  of  blood ;  since  considerable  hemorrhage  not  infre* 
quently  follows  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  it  is 
not  always  very  easily  arrested.  On  this  account,  I  think  you  may 
find  it  the  better  plan  to  apply  the  leeches  to  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
in  which  situation  they  wilt  relieve  the  bowels  at  least  as  much,  while 
the  bleeding  from  them  will  be  completely  under  your  control.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  are 
much  eased  by  the  application  of  a  large  hot  bran  poultice;  the  fre- 
quent renewal  of  which  often  affords  great  comfort  to  the  child. 

If  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  its 
administration,  no  medicine  is  of  such  general  application,  or  of  such 
essential  service,  in  these  cases,  as  a  mixture  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  castor  oil  diffused  in  mucilage,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium,  which  I  was  led  to  use  in  the  inflammatory  diar- 
rhrea  of  children  from  observing  the  great  benefit  which  followed  its 
employment  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Baly,  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
amon;:^  the  prisoners  in  ililbank  Penitentiary." 

Although  this  medicine  may  relieve  all  the  Rymptoms  considerably, 
and  although  the  general  state  of  the  child  may  be  much  improvod, 
yet  it  sometime  happens  that  a  considerable  degree  both  of  teneamua 
and  of  purging  continue.  These  symptoms  will  now  be  more  effecto- 
ally  soothed  by  an  opiate  enema  than  by  any  other  means.  Three 
minims  of  laudanum  will  form  an  enema  of  sufficient  strength  for  an 
infanta  year  old;  and  this  should  be  given  suspended  in  half  an 
onnce  of  mucilage,  since  a  more  bulky  injection  is  almost  sure  to  be 
immediately  expelled.  Supposing  the  symptoms  not  to  yield  to  these 
means,  or  that  the  case  presented  from  the  first  a  great  degree  of 
severity,  ematl  doses  of  hyd.  c.  cretS,  and  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  every  four  hours,  in  addition  to  the  castor  oil  mixture,  which, 
however,  should  now  be  given  without  the  laudanum. 

In  some  cases,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  so  great  that  alma^st 
everything  taken  is  speedily  rejected;  and,  when  this  condition  is 
present,  none  of  the  medicines  already  mentioned  can  be  borne.  In 
these  circumstjanccs,  a  smalt  nustard  poultice  should  at  once  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium;  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  breast;  a 
teaspoonful  of  cold  water,  or  cold  barley-water,  .should  be  given  at 
intervals;  and  a  powder  of  a  thirdof  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  a  twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  should  be  laid  upon  its  tongue  every  three 
hours.  The  sickness  wilt  generally  subside  in  four  or  five  hours, 
though  the  stomach  often  remains  too  irritable  to  bear  any  change  in 
the  remedies,  and  the  greatest  caution  wilt  be  needed  in  restoring  the 
infant  to  the  breast.     It  may  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  confine  the  child 
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for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  to  cold  barley-water,  cold  water 
thickened  with 'isinglass,  the  white  decoction  of  Sydenham,  or  equal 
parts  of  cold  milk  and  wiiter;  and,  when  the  child  hns  been  seen 
early  in  the  disease,  I  have  never  observed  any  evil  to  follow  the  per- 
severance for  this  shart  period  in  a  rif^orous  diet. 

The  tepid  bath  employed  twice  a  day,  or  even  more  frequently, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  soothing  that  general  imtnbiliti/  of 
the  nervous  system  which  often  continues  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  affection,  and  which  sometimes  issues  in  convulsive  seizures,  or  in 
other  symptoms  tliat  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  indications  of 
real  cerebral  disease.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  reiterate  here  the 
often-repeated  caution  against  regarding  the  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  as  being  always  the  signs  of  active  cerebral 
disorder,  calling  for  depletion  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  and  for  antiphlogistic  measures  to  moderate  the  excited 
state  of  the  circulation,  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  course 
of  lectures,'  I  endeavored  to  set  before  you  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  convulsions  come  on  in  early  life;  and  some  days  ago*  I 
tried  to  delineate  the  characteristic  features  of  spurious  hydrocepha- 
lus. On  that  occasion,  I  related  the  history  of  two  children,  both  of 
whom  had  been  attacked  by  severe  diarrhoea.  In  one  case,  the  child 
passed  every  few  minutes  from  a  state  of  listless  drowsiness  to  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  restlessness  and  alarm ;  the  tendons  of  the  forearm 
were  in  a  state  of  subsultus;  and  general  convulsions  seemed  impend- 
ing. In  the  other  case,  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  was 
rapidly  subsiding  under  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers ; 
and  probably  in  a  few  hours  more  the  infant  would  have  sunk  into  a 
profound  coma,  from  which  no  means  would  have  been  adequate  to 
rouse  it.  The  tepid  bath  and  an  opiate  enema  in  the  first-mentioned 
case,  and  the  free  employment  of  stimulants  in  combination  with  small 
doses  of  Dover's  powder  in  the  second,  speedily  averted  dangers  that 
had  seemed  so  threateaing.  I  need  not,  however,  tread  again  over 
all  the  ground  we  have  already  passed,  but  will  content  myself  with 
repeating  the  remark  I  then  made— that  if,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  you 
fall  irjto  the  error  of  regarding  the  cerebral  symptoms  as  the  signs  of 
active  disease,  and  witljhold  the  Dover's  powder  or  the  opiate  enema, 
that  might  have  checked  the  diarrhoea  and  soothed  the  irritability, 
while  you  apply  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  give  the  child  nothing 
more  nutritious  than  barley-water  in  small  quantities,  because  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  results  from  weakness,  seems  to  you 
to  be  the  indication  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the  restlessness  will  be- 
fore long  alternate  with  coma;  and  the  child  will  die  either  comatose 
or  in  convulsions. 

As  to  the  time  when  stimulants  are  to  be  given,  or  the  quantity  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  case  must  be  treated  for  itself;  and  to  be  treated  successlully  it 
must  be  watched  most  closely.  The  necessity  fur  stimulants  may 
arise  suddenly,  or  the  need  of  their  administration  may  be  but  tern- 
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porary;  while  the  infant's  state  in  the  morning  affords,  in  case 
severe  diarrbosa,  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  what  its  condi- 
tion will  be  at  night.  In  general,  it  is  not  until  the  active  symptoms 
have  begun  to  decline  that  stimulants  are  needed,  nor  even  then  are 
they  required  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  I  have,  however,  met 
with  some  instances  in  which  they  were  absolutely  necessary  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease.  This  has  occurred  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  violent 
.iction  of  the  bowels;  in  which  no  medicine  could  be  borne  except  the 
calomel  and  opium  powders,  nor  any  drinks  except  such  as  were  giveu 
cold.  In  sucii  circuraaiances  a  state  of  extreme  debility  is  sometimes 
very  rapidly  induced,  and  the  vomiting,  which  at  first  was  a  sign  of 
the  gastric  disorder,  continaes,  when  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  effect 
of  the  general  exhaustion.  About  half  a  drachm  of  brandy  given 
every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  a  year  oM,  in  a  quantity  of  a 
fe\v  drops  at  a  time,  mixed  with  the  cold  milk  and  water,  or  the  thin 
arrowroot  with  which  it  is  fed,  will  often  have  the  effect  of  arresting 
the  sickness,  as  well  as  of  rallying  the  sunken  energies  of  the  system. 
No  stimulant  has  appeared  to  answer  the  required  ends  better  than 
brandy;  and,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  children  take  it  very  readily. 
Occasionally,  however,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  continue  it  for 
some  time,  it  has  seemed  to  produce  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  even  to 
nauseate  the  child;  and  in  this  case  the  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
or  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  the  two  together,  may  be  sub- 
atitutcil  for  it;  and  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  administering 
them,  if  they  are  mixed  with  milk  and  sufRciently  sweetened. 

The  proper  time  for  the  employment  of  aromatics  and  astrwyenU  is 
not  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection ;  but  when  the  disease  }ias 
already  begun  to  decline,  these  remedies  will  be  found  of  most  essen- 
tial service  in  checking  that  looseness  of  the  bowels  which  otherwise 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  In  these 
circumstances  the  logwood  and  catechu  mixture,  mentioned  at  an  early 
part  of  this  lecture,  is  a  very  valuable  medicine.  If,  notwithstanding 
its  employment,  the  bowels  still  continue  to  act  with  excessive  fre- 
quency, small  doses  of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opium 
may  be  given  twice  a  day,'  or  the  use  of  the  opiate  enema  may  be 
continued  if  there  be  much  tenesmus.  By  these  means,  coupled  with 
the  most  sedulous  attention  to  the  child's  diet,  and  the  greatest  care 
in  allow^ing  either  animal  broths  or  meat  or  other  solid  food,  a  com- 
plete cure  will  usually  bo  brought  about  in  the  course  of  two,  or  at 
the  latest  of  three  weeks. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which,  after  the  disease  has  passed  its  acute 
stage,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  dysenteric  character;  the  bowels  not 
merely  acting  with  undue  frequency,  but  the  evacuations  containing 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  and  their  expulsion  being  attended  with  very 
considerable  tenesmus.    The  strength  in  such  chronic  cases  is  very 
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greatly  reduced,  and  emaciation  goes  on  to  a  greater  degree  tban  in 
almost  any  other  affection,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis  and  mesen- 
teric disease;  while  the  bowels  are  excited  to  almost  immediate  action 
by  even  the  simplest  food.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty;  recovery,  when  it  does  take  place  (and 
it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  it  often  dfics,  even  from  a  condition 
apparently  desperate),  is  brought  about  very  slowly,  and  each  remedy 
employed  seems  speedily  to  become  ineflectual.  Throughout  their 
course  two  objects  are  to  be  borne  in  mind — one  being  to  check  the 
diarrhoea ;  the  other  to  support  the  child's  strength  during  the  time 
required  for  nature  to  effect  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcerated  mucous 
membrane,  and  to  restore  it  to  a  state  of  health.  The  utility  of  mer- 
curial preparations  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  early  stage  of  dysentery,  and  to  cease  when  the  disease 
has  passed  into  the  chronic  form.  Ou  the  other  hand,  astringents  may 
now  be  employed  with  the  most  marked  benefit,  and,  when  one  fails, 
another  may  be  substituted  for  it.  In  cases  where  the  stomach  has 
been  very  irritable,  so  that  almost  everything  has  been  speedily  re- 
jected, I  have  sometimes  employed  the  gallic  acid  in  combination  with 
laudanum,'  and  have  seen  much  benefit  from  its  use.  At  other  times 
I  have  given  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium' — a  combination  which 
retains  its  efficacy,  when  given  in  the  form  of  mixture,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decomposition  that  takes  place.  The  sulphate  of  iron  com- 
bined with  opium'  is  another  highly  useful  remedy  in  these  cases, 
and  appears  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
has  likewise  been  used  in  similar  cases^  of  not  exciting  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach. 

Our  remedies  are  not  to  be  confined  to  those  administered  by  the 
mouth,  for  much  may  be  done  towards  relieving  the  symptoms  and 
curing  the  disease  by  suitable  eneraata.  In  some  cases  of  unmanage- 
able diarrhcea,  M.  Trousseau  employs  an  enema  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which  I  have 
sometimes  tried  in  combination  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with 
very  good  eflect.  I  have  employed  the  gallic  acid  in  enema  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  throughout  any  case  of  chronic  diarrhcea,  occa- 
sion will  often  arise  for  altering  our  remedies  in  various  ways,  not  so 
much  to  meet  any  changes  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms,  as  be- 
cause all  medicines,  even  the  most  appropriate,  after  having  been  em- 
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plojed  for  a  time,  seem  to  lose  their  power.  In  the  majority  of  instancen 
I  have  begun  with  ihe  administration  of  clysters  of  laudanum  diffused 
in  mucilage,  or  in  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  while  occasionally,  in 
protracted  cases,  where  the  tenesmus  was  very  distressing,  I  have 
used  the  black  wash  as  a  vphicle  for  the  laudanum ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  which  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  continued  for  several  days 
in  a  little  hoy  two  years  old,  this  symptom  was  greatly  relieve*!  by 
the  administration,  twice  a  day,  of  an  enema  containing  two  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

Tlie  support  of  the  child's  strength  is  a  matter  of  no  less  import- 
ance in  chronic  dysentery  than  the  suppression  of  the  diarrhoea.  The 
great  weakness  of  the  patient  and  the  manifest  distaste  for  nourish- 
ment of  all  kinds  often  render  it  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of 
brandy  for  several  days,  or  even  for  several  weeks.  For  an  infant 
not  weaned,  there  can  be  do  better  food  than  that  which  is  furnished 
by  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  child  has  been  either  in  great  measure  or  altogether  weaned  before 
the  afiection  came  on,  and  consequently  it  is  a  less  easy  matter  to 
supply  it  with  suitable  food.  Farinaceous  articles,  such  as  arrowroot, 
sago,  &c.,  are  less  easily  assimilated  in  early  life  than  in  adult  age,  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  they  not  infrequently  pass  through  the  alimentary 
canal  unchanged.  Milk,  too,  does  not  always  agree,  and  is  sometimes 
rejected  almost  at  once,  uolessit  be  given  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution. 
In  these  circumstances  we  must  not  hesitate  to  give  strong  beef  or  veal 
tea  iu  small  quantities,  but  at  short  intervals,  to  the  patient,  for,  though 
it  be  true  that  the  bowels  are  often  excited  to  increased  action,  in 
cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  by  animal  broths,  yet  this  is 
a  smaller  hazard  than  that  of  the  child  dying  for  want  of  sufficient 
nutriment.  I  may  add  that,  when  prepared  with  care,  and  quite  free 
from  salt  or  any  seasoning,  and  when  given  cold,  1  have  seldom  ob- 
served any  serious  increase  of  the  diarrhcea  to  follow  their  use  in  these 
circumstances.  In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  we  encounter  an 
additional  difliculty,  owing  to  the  child's  distaste  for  almost  every 
kind  of  food,  which  it  either  positively  rejects,  or,  having  taken  a 
little,  seems  to  be  nauseated  by  it,  and  refuses  any  more,  and  this  even 
though  its  eager  manner  and  its  plaintive  cry  plainly  announce  its 
hunger.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  still  one  article  of.food — raw 
meat — which  is  often  eagerly  taken,  and  almost  always  perfectly  well 
digested.'  Prof.  Weissc,  of  St.  Petersburg,*  first  recomraenaed  its 
employment  in  children  suffering  from  diarrhcea  after  weaning,  and  it 
has  since  then  been  very  frequently  given  by  other  physicians  in  Ger- 

*  The  greater  digeslibilUj  of  raw  meat  than  of  that  whieh  has  be«D  cooked  oonati- 
tates,  doubtless,  its  gTe«t  adrantAge  in  th«ee  oases.  The  fact,  though  contrary  to  the 
opinions  formerlj  entertained  on  the  subject,  appears  to  be  sabstantiated,  not  merelj 
by  carefally  condacted  experiments  on  artificial  digestion,  but  also  by  obserrationa  on 
the  Buhject  for  which  opportunity  was  aflbrded  by  a  ease  rest^uibling  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian who  was  for  so  long  a  limn  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Beaumont.  See  a  dissertation, 
Soeci  Gaalriei  Hamani  Vis  Digestiva  ope  Fistuljp  Stomjichalis  Indagata.  Auctore 
Ernesto  de  Sobroeder.  Dorp&t,  1853.  The  author  conies  to  the  conclusion,  "  oarnem 
crudam  in  rontricuto  bominis  facilius  quam  caniem  coctam  disaolutam  ease." 

'  Jonmal  L  Kinderkraukheiten,  vol.  iv.  1845,  p.  9Q, 
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many  ia  cases  of  long-staTiding  diarrhoea.  The  lean  either  of  beef  or 
mutton,  very  finely  shretl,  may  be  given  in  quantities  at  first  of  not 
more  than  two  teaspoonfula  four  limes  a  day  to  children  of  a  year 
old,  and  afterwards,  if  they  crave  for  more,  a  larger  quantity  may  be 
allowed.  I  have  seldom  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  chiklreti  to 
take  it— ofteo,  indeed,  they  are  clamorous  for  it.  It  does  not  nauseate, 
if  given  in  small  quantities,  neither  does  it  ever  aggravate  the  diar- 
rbcea,  while  in  some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  have  been  the  only 
means  by  which  the  life  of  the  child  has  been  preserved.  With  re- 
turning convalescence  the  desire  for  this  food  subsides,  and  the  child 
can  without  difficulty  be  placed  again  on  its  ordinary  diet. 

Two  accidents  are  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea  in  infants  and  young  children,  concerning  each  of 
which  a  few  words  must  be  said.  It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a 
general  erythematous  redness  of  the  buttocks  and  nates  in  infants 
suffering  from  severe  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  the  irritutiou  of  the 
acrid  feces  produces  an  attack  of  intertrigo^  and  a  serous  fluid  exudes 
abundantly  from  the  inflamed  skin.  This  condition,  which  is  the 
occasion  of  very  considerable  suffering  to  the  child,  almost  always 
depends  upon  a  neglect  of  that  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  is 
of  such  essential  importance  in  early  life.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
occurrence,  the  nates  and  buttocks  must  be  sponged  with  warm 
water  immediately  after  each  evacuation;  the  surface  may  afterwards 
be  smeared  with  a  little  zinc  ointment,  while  any  part  at  which  the 
skin  seems  disposed  to  crack  should  be  dusted  over  with  the  oxide 
of  zinc  in  powder.  These  simple  precautions  will  usually  suffice  to 
prevent  a  condition  which,  in  some  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  where 
such  sedulous  care  is  almost  impossible,  degenerates  into  a  state  of 
unhealthy  ulceration  that  exhausts  the  infant's  powers,  and  sometimes 
contributes  to  its  destruction  quite  as  mucli  as  the  diarrhoea  in  the 
course  of  which  it  came  on. 

Prolapsus  of  the  anus  is  another  troublesome  accident  which  some- 
times takes  place  in  the  course  of  protracted  diarrhoea.  It  abates, 
however,  almost  always,  as  the  diarrhoea  diminishes,  and  generally 
ceases  altogether  as  the  child  regains  its  strength.  When  there  is  a 
disposition  to  it  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection,  this  may  often 
be  controlled  if  the  nurse  bo  instructed  to  support  the  margin  of  the  anus 
during  each  evacuation,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  bowel, 
while  the  opiate  enema  which  relieves  the  tenesmus  ia  of  most  essential 
service,  by  thus  removing  the  cause  of  the  prolapse.  The  child's 
attendant  should  also  be  taught  how  to  return  the  bowel  if  it  should 
come  down  ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  means  of  gentle  pressure  with 
a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  If,  as  the  diarrhosa  abates,  the 
prolapse  should  still  continue,  and  especially  if  the  gut  should  come 
down  independent  of  efforts  at  defecation,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  child  wear  a  compress  and  bandage  to  prevent  its  descent. 
In  such  cases,  too,  an  enema  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  some 
astringent,  such  as  the  de-'oction  of  tormentilla,  should  be  administered 
cold  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  no  instance  has  come  under  my  notice 
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in  which  these  measiires,  persevered  in  for  a  few  weeks,  liave  not 
sufficed  to  remove  this  troublesome  ailment.' 


LECTURE   XIXVIII. 


PBRrroiciTiB — sometimes  oocnra  during  fa'tal  existence,  or  in  very  early  infancy — ia 
then  posaibly  dependent  on  syphiUtio  taint — when  epidemic  in  large  institationa, 
is  often  contiected  with  infantile  erysipelas. 

Peritonitis  in  after-cliildhood — a  rare  occurrence— generally  secondary  to  some  febrile 
attack — case  illQatrative  of  its  symptoms,  vbicli  are  mnch  the  same  aa  in  thv 
adnlt — occasional— escape  of  the  fluids  effused,  through  the  abdominal  walla,  and 
recovery  of  the  patient. — Inflammation  sometimes  circumscribed,  especially  in 
oonnectloo  with  disease  about  the  appendix  ceoi — UlustratiTO  cases. — Treatment 
of  peritonitis. 

Chronic  peritonitis — almost  always  a  tubercular  disease. — Morbid  appearances— ayxnp- 
tomn — their  raf^enesa — pauses  in  the  ndvanoe  of  the  disease — various  and  often 
obscure  forma  which  it  assumes — close  analogy  between  its  symptoms  and  tltose 
referred  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Tasks  Ms8e;rtb8ica — rarity  of  extensile  disease  of  the  glands — slightness  of  its  synp- 
toma  when  uncomplicated. — Treatment  of  it,  and  of  tubercal&r  peritonitis. 

From  the  study  of  the  affections  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  we  pass  hj  a  natural  transition  to  that  of  the  diseases  of 
its  serous  investment  Perilonitis,  however,  which  is  not  very  com- 
mon as  an  idiopathic  affection  at  any  period  of  life,  is  still  more  rare 
during  the  greater  number  of  the  years  of  childhood;  while  its 
symptoms  do  not  deviate  in  any  important  respect  from  those  which 
characterize  it  in  the  adult.  It  would  be  idle  to  spend  our  time  in 
speculating  on  the  reasons  for  the  rarity  of  inflamraaiion  of  the  perito- 
neum in  early  life.  The  tendency  of  inflammatory  disease  in  child- 
hood appears,  indeed,  to  be  to  attack  the  mucous  rather  than  the 
serous  membranes — a  fact  of  which  we  have  another  illustration  in 
the  comparative  rarity  of  acute  pleurisy  in  the  child.  Some  con- 
nection may  perhaps  be  thought  to  subsist  between  the  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  its  proneness  to  disease 
during  the  greater  part  of  childhood^  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
immunity  from  disease  which  the  peritoneum  exhibits  during  the 
same  period.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  new-born  infant, 
in  whom  the  former  peculiarity  haa  not  yet  become  developed,  iaflam- 

■  It  does  not  come  within  my  proTince  to  discuss  the  surgical  treatment  of  long- 
standing prolapsuj  ani.  Cold  enemata,  however,  or  any  proceedings  not  addressed  to 
the  paralyzed  state  of  the  sphincter  itself  are  in  such  cajies  entirely  useless  ;  and  the 
remoral  of  some  of  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  or  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery  at  four  opposite  points  in  that  situation,  are  the  only  measures 
likely  to  be  of  service.  With  reference  to  the  latter  proceeding,  which  has  the  adTan- 
tage  of  being  the  less  severe,  and  in  the  young  child  ia  said  to  be  generally  effi 
Me  a  paper  by  H.  Duohaussez,  in  the  Archivu  de  iUdecine,  September,  1853. 
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mation  of  the  peritoneum  is  of  more  coraraon  occurrence  than  in  sub- 
sequent childhood. 

InjiamTnation  0/  the penioneum,  giving  rise  to  adhesions  between  the 
intestines,  and  to  the  efifusion  of  lymph  and  serum  into  the  cavity  of 
ibe  abdomen,  occurs  sometimes  even  during  iutra-vOrine  life,  and  occa- 
sions the  death  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
to  what  cause  the  disease  should  be  attributed  at  a  time  when  the 
being  is  sheltered  from  all  those  influences  from  without  which  may 
excite  inflammation  after  birth ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
many  instances  of  peritonitis  in  the  fcetus,  traces  of  syphilitic  disease 
are  observed  upon  it ;  or  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
venereal  taint  in  the  mother.  In  such  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the 
serous  lining  of  the  abdomen  is  probably  due  to  the  altered  state  of 
the  circulating  fluid — a  cause  to  which,  in  after  life,  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes  is  frequently  owing.  In  the  only  instance  of 
non-congenital  peritoneal  inflammation  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
in  early  infuncij^  there  was  no  other  cause  than  this  to  which  it  could 
be  attributed. 

In  this  case  a  little  boy,  five  weeks  old  (whose  mother  had  twice 
before  been  confined  prematurely  with  stillborn  children),  began  to 
have  snuffles  at  the  age  of  three  weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
week  a  few  copper-colored  spots  appeared  about  his  face;  his  scrotum 
next  grew  sore,  then  his  voice  became  hoarse  and  his  lips  cracked ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  he  grew  sick,  and  his  abdomen 
enlarged  and  became  tender.  "When  brought  to  me,  the  child  was 
extremely  small;  he  was  greatly  emaciated:  the  skin  of  his  face 
wrinkled;  his  appearance  distressed;  his  chin  covered  with  copper- 
colored  blotches;  the  angles  of  his  mouth  were  ulcerated;  his  lips 
cracked;  and  small  sores  beset  his  scrotum.  His  abdomen  likewise 
was  very  large:  it  was  remarkably  prominent  about  the  umbilicus, 
and  its  superficial  veins  were  much  enlarged.  It  was  extremely  tense; 
somewhat  tympanitic;  and  though  dull  in  places,  it  yet  did  not  yield 
the  impression  of  distinct  fluctuation  anywhere.  The  abdomen  was 
exceedingly  tender  to  the  touch,  but  the  child  seemed  in  pain  also  at 
other  times;  he  had  been  very  sick  for  nearly  a  week,  and  vomited 
almost  immediately  after  sucking,  besides  whicn  he  threw  up  a  yellow 
fluid  at  other  times.  His  bowels  were  purged  several  times  a  day. 
His  mother,  who  did  not  suffer  at  t!iat  time  from  any  syphilitic  symp- 
tom, was  put  upon  a  mild  mercurial  course,  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  sarsaparilla ;  and  the  mercury  with  chalk  was  likewise  adminis- 
tered to  the  child.  By  degrees,  as  the  syphilitic  spots  faded,  the  ab- 
domen grew  less  tender  and  less  swollen — it  became  soft;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  infant  regained  perfect  health. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  ran  a  chronic  course ;  but  peritonitis  of 
an  acute  character,  and  lending  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination,  is  some- 
times observed  to  occur  among  very  young  infants  when  collected 
together  in  large  numbers,  and  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  health. 
A  French  physician,  M.  Thore,*  during  a  year's  observation  at  the 

I  De  la  P^ritonlte  chez  lea  NoaTeaa-1168,  in  the  Archires  G^n.  de  M€d.  for  Aagnst 
and  September,  1846. 
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Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouvds  at  Paris,  fouDil  that  acute  peritonitia  ej 
isted  in  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  iofants  who  died  at  that  institution.^ 
The  disease,  such  as  he  observed  it,  seems  to  be  exclusively  an  affec- 
tion of  early  infancy,  since,  though  the  hospice  contains  children  of 
all  ages,  yet  no  child  above  the  age  of  ten  weeks  was  attacked  by  it, 
while  thirty-five  out  of  fifty-nine  were  less  than  a  fortnight  old.  The 
previous  health  of  the  children  had  in  some  instances  been  good,  but 
in  many  cases  the  peritonitis  appeared  as  a  consequence  or  complica- 
tion of  some  other  affection,  A  sudden  tympanitic  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  was  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  was  soon 
associated  with  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter;  which  phenomenon, 
however,  was  seldom  of  long  continuance.  The  bowels  were  gener- 
ally constipated  throughout,  the  respiration  and  pulse  soon  became 
accelerated,  and  the  heat  of  skin  increased,  while  the  child  evidently 
suffered  pain  in  the  abdomen.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease  the 
countenance  altered,  the  skin  grew  cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble;  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  child  died  within  twenty  four  hours,  while 
life  was  not  in  any  instance  prolonged  beyond  the  third  day. 

The  appearances  found  after  death  were  much  the  same  as  those 
which  characterize  peritonitis  in  the  foetus.  In  none  of  the  sixty- 
three  cases  which  were  examined  was  there  any  puriform  matter  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  but  only  a  dirty  serous  fluid,  in  which  floccali 
of  lymph  were  often  floating;  while  the  intestines  were  more  or  less 
coated  with  false  membrane,  which  was  especially  abundant  about  the 
spleen  and  liver.  Pleurisy  was  found  associated  with  the  peritonitis 
in  a  third  of  the  cases;  and  the  frequency  of  this  complication  is 
another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  disease  as  it  occurs  during 
foetal  life  and  in  early  infancy.  Its  causes,  too,  appear  to  be  such  as 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  for  in  seventeen  out 
of  sixty-three  cases  the  peritonitis  followed  on  erysipelas,  and  in  four 
on  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein — affections  which,  it  is  known,  are 
immediately  dependent  on  epidemic  causes,  and  are  excited  by  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions  as  induce  puerperal  fever  in  lying-in 
women.  The  influence  of  such  agencies  is  still  farther  shown  by  the 
fact  that  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  peritonitis  recorded  by 
H-  Thore  occurred  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  while  the 
others  were  somewhat  unequally  distributed  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

"When  the  child  grows  older  it  is  no  longer  so  susceptible  of  noxious 
influences  as  before  ;  and  when  they  come  into  play,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  sufJbrs,  rather  than  their  serous  investment. 
Hence,  acute  kViopnlhic  peritonitis  becomes  a  very  rare  disease  in  child- 
hood; and  peritoneal  inSarnmation  usually  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  some 
affection  which  has  been  attended  with  considerable  alteration  in  the 
circulating  fluid.  It  sometimes  succeeds  to  an  attack  of  scarlatina; 
and  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  should  lead  us  to  look  with  great 
JBuspicion  upon  any  complaint  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  made  by  chil- 
dren during  their  convalescence  from  that  disease;  while,  though  the 
danger  of  its  supervention  after  other  febrile  affections  is  less  consid- 
erable, the  risk  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  diseiise  appear  to  be  much  the 
same  whether  it  occurs  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  affection  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  amount  of  danger  to  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  in  different 
cases. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  witnessed  more  intense  suffering 
than  wjis  endured  by  a  little  boy,  nine  years  old,  who,  after  recover- 
ing from  fever,  yet  seemed  to  regain  his  health  by  but  slow  degrees, 
and  had  almost  habitual  constipation.  He  came  under  my  notice  on 
May  25,  and  was  much  benefited  by  alterative  and  slightly  aperient 
medicines;  when  he  was  suddenly,  and  without  any  known  cause, 
seized  on  the  3d  of  June  with  profuse  diarrhcEa,  and  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  On  the  following  day,  when  I  saw  him,  his  face  was 
haggard  and  anxious,  and  his  abdomen  excessively  tender;  while  the 
diarrhoea  continued  even  more  profusely  than  before.  Some  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were 
given  every  four  hours;  but  the  leeches  drew  but  little  Wood,  and 
though  the  purging  ceased,  tlie  pain  in  the  abdomen  increased  in 
severity.  On  the  5ih  of  June  I  found  the  boy  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  legs  stretched  straight  out;  while  the  slightest  movement,  or  any 
attempt  to  sit  up,  produced  excruciating  pain.  The  abdomen  was 
tympanitic,  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  especially  so  just  below  the 
umbilicus.  The  pulse  was  frequent  and  sharp  j  the  tongue  moist,  and 
uniformly  coated  with  yellow  fur.  Leeches  were  again  applied,  in 
greater  numbers  than  before;  and  the  mercurial  was  given  every 
three  instead  of  every  four  hours.  Towards  evening  he  was  rather 
better,  but  the  pain,  which  was  referred  especially  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  umbilicus,  came  on  severely  during  the  night,  and  was 
aggravated  in  paroxysms.  He  had  passed  no  urine  for  many  hours; 
but  only  half  a  pint  was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  this  was  dark- 
colored,  and  had  a  very  strong  smell.  The  bowels  had  acted  only 
once,  and  then  scantily.  The  same  remedies  were  continued,  but  the 
child's  condition  continued  to  grow  worse;  and  during  tho  night  he 
was  in  such  pain  that  he  frequently  shrieked  aloud  so  as  to  alarm  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  had  turned  round  upon 
his  right  side,  and  lay  with  his  knees  drawn  up  towards  his  abdomen, 
his  head  supported  in  bis  mother's  lap;  bis  face  expressed  the  most 
intense  suffering,  and  he  shrieked  frequently  with  pain.  The  abdo- 
men was  much  distended,  and  so  tender  that  it  could  not  endure  the 
slightest  touch-  The  pulse  had  become  frequent  and  thready.  Ue 
had  made  water  twice  of  his  own  accord.  The  abdomen  was  now 
covered  with  a  large  blister:  beef-tea  and  brandy  were  given  to  sup- 
port the  vital  powers ;  and  while  the  mercurial  was  continued,  an 
endeavor  was  made,  by  a  full  dose  of  opium,  to  procure  a  temporary 
abatement  of  the  child's  sufferings.  When  seen  at  6  P.  M.  he  had 
vomited  frequently  a  dark-green  fluid,  and  had  passed  three  natural 
liquid  evacuations.  He  was  lying  in  the  same  attitude  as  before,  dozing 
with  half-closed  eye.*?,  his  forehead  wrinkled,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drawn  down,  terror  and  pain  stamped  on  his  countenance — seeming 
if  dying,  till  roused  by  a  return  of  pain,  when  he  called  with  loud 
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and  piteous  cries  on  his  raotber  for  belp.     His  pulse  was  now  smalle 
and  more  thready.     During  the  night  his  sufferings  were  unceasinj^ 
towards  morning  he  became  quieter,  and  died  quietly  at  9  A.  M.  o^ 
June  the  8th. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  thin  pus,  unmixed  with  lymph,  poui 
forth  in  great  abundance.  It  quite  concealed  the  intestines  from  vie\ 
and  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  a  quart.  The  peritoneum  hnii 
the  abdominal  walls  was  highly  vascular,  especially  in  the  hypogastr 
region ;  that  covering  the  intestines  had  lost  its  natural  transparenc 
was  softer,  and  seemed  thicker,  but  was  not  much  injectetl.  Thei 
was  no  lymph  effused  on  any  part  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  nc 
were  there  any  adhesions  between  the  intesLioes;  but  the  spleen  an 
liver,  ibe  latter  especially  on  its  convex  surface,  were  coated  with  lympl 
The  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  was  examioed  with  great  care,  ai 
was  found  to  be  quite  healthy;  the  mucous  membrane  being  rathi 
pale.  There  was  some  crude  tuberculous  matter  in  the  mesenterie' 
glands.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  contained  a  pint  of  pos,  similar 
to  that  in  the  abdomen;  the  right  pleura  was  intensely  vascular;  and 
this  condition  was  especially  remarkable  in  that  part  of  it  which  lined 
the  diaphragm  ;  a  patch  of  lymph,  of  small  extent,  formed  a  connection 
between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lung,  while  the  right  lung  generoUl 
had  a  rather  thick  coating  of  false  membrane.  Some  tubercles  in  tl 
bronchial  glands,  and  a  compressed  state  of  the  substance  of  the  rij 
lung  formed  the  re-st  of  the  morbid  appearances. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  case,  < 
more  active  plan  of  treatment  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
lated  however,  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  therapeutical  principles 
which  you  should  be  guided,  but  as  afibrding  a  remarkably  goc 
specimen  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  i 
the  pleura  was  doubtless  secondary  to  that  of  the  peritoneum,  and  tl 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheat  probably  coincided  with  the  lir 
when  the  child  assumed  the  position  on  his  right  side.  We  learn  from 
this  case,  that  pain,  coming  on  suddenly,  referred  particularly  to  one 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  extending  over  the  whole,  greatly  aggravated 
on  pressure,  or  on  the  slightest  movement,  so  as  to  compel  the  patient 
to  remain  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  legs  extended  and  motion- 
less, characterizes  the  disease.  The  abdomen  before  long  becorai 
tympanitic,  and  this  tympanites,  if  considerable,  greatly  aggravat 
the  patient's  sufferings.  The  state  of  the  bowels  varies ;  frequent 
they  are  relaxed  at  the  outset  of  the  illness;  sometimes  they  continue 
Bo  throughout,  while  they  are  but  rarely  constipated.  Vomiting  is^ 
not  a  constant  symptom;  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  irritability  ^ 
the  stomach  varies,  both  in  its  degree  as  well  as  in  the  time  at  wh}< 
it  appears.  The  symptoms  sometimes  continue  to  increase  in  severity 
until  death  takes  place;  at  other  times  they  undergo  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion, or  even  cease  altogether;  though  this  seeming  amendment  is  at- 
tended, or  rapidly  followed,  by  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  the  patient's  death. 

Acute  general  peritonitis  is  fortunately  very  rare  in  childhood — 
only  four  other  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice ;  and  fitill 
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rarer  is  its  termination  by  the  effusion  of  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdoraen.  Even  in  these  apparently  hopeless  circumi'tances,  however, 
nature  does  sometimes  make  an  effort  to  cure.  The  active  symptoms 
diminish  in  intensity  ;  the  abdominal  parietes  grow  thin  at  some  spot, 
where  a  passage  at  length  is  formed  through  which  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged, and  recovery  sometimes  slowly  follows — the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess precisely  analogous  to  that  which  nature  hag  recourse  to  in  pleurisy, 
when  she  brings  about  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  through  an  opening 
spontaneously  formed  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  An  instance  of 
this  mode  of  cure  of  peritonitis,  in  a  child  seven  years  old,  was  related 
by  Dr.  Aldis,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in  No- 
vember, 1846.'  A  few  similar  cases  may  be  found  in  medical  journals;' 
and  two  have  come  under  my  own  observation — one  in  the  person  of 
a  little  child,  whose  history  I  formerly  related^  as  affording  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  rare  aflection,  inflammation  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater;  the  other  in  a  girl  aged  eight  years,  in  whom,  however,  the 
peritonitis  was  chronic  in  its  character,  and  associated  with  tubercular 
disease. 

The  peritoneal  inflammation  which  comes  on  during  scarlatinal 
dropsy  is  not  in  general  of  a  very  active  character,  and  seldom  pro- 
duces any  morbid  appearance  of  greater  gravity  than  numerous  slight 
adhesions  between  the  intestines.  It  generally  succeeds  to  ascites; 
and  the  abdominal  affection  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  pleurisy,  and  abundant  serous  effusion  into  the  cheat; 
and  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  very  often 
mask  those  of  abdominal  inflammation,  which  latter,  indeed,  seem  in 
many  instances  to  have  but  a  very  subsidiary  share  in  bringing  about 
the  patient^s  death. 

Besides  those  cases  in  which  the  peritonitis  is  general,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  injlammatmi  is  circumscribed  to  a  part,  and  some- 
times but  a  small  part,  of  the  peritomvm.  Now  and  then,  peritonitis 
affecting  only  a  very  small  extent  of  surface  proves  rapidly  fatal 
(though  no  such  instance  has  come  under  my  own  notice);  but  usually 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  extent  of  the  disease.  I  imagine  the  inflammation  to  have  been 
circumscribed  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  principal  pain  was  referred 
to  one  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  teoderness  was  almost  limited 
to  that  situation,  in  which,  moreover,  the  abdomen  did  not  become 
generally  tense  or  tympanitic,  and  all  the  symptoms  yielded  with 
tolerable  readiness  to  the  employment  of  remedies,  though  the  dispo- 
sition to  pain  and  tenderness  in  one  spot  was  some  time  before  it 
■wholly  disappeared. 

Lastly,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  a  highly  dangerous  form  of 
peritonitis,  circumscribed  in  some  cases,  but  general  in  others,  which 
succeeds  to  injlammatimi  of  the  cceckw?,  or  of  its  vermiform  njtpendix. 
This  affection,  however,  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  at  any  age, 

'  Reported  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  November,  1646. 

'  For  iDHtance,  Ikrnhardi,  in  Preuss.  Med.  Zeitung,  1S42,  No.  10;  and  Bejer,  Caa- 
per'fl  Wochensclir. ,  1642,  No.  5. 
»  See  Lecture  VIIL  p.  105. 


presents  no  such  peculiarities  in  early  life  as  to  require  any  very 
letigtheneJ  description.  It  has  come  under  my  observation  only  four 
times;  the  patients  in  every  instance  were  male  children,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  seven,  eight  and  a  half,  nine,  and  three  and  a  liaif 
years.  In  the  first  two  cases  it  terinitiaLed  fatally;  in  the  third  it 
ended  after  protracted  suffering  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  which  was  opened  a  little  above  the  centre  of  Pou- 
part's  liganieut,  the  child  eventually  recovering;  while  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  issue  of  the  fourth  case.  In  the  first  fatal  case,  no  foreign 
body,  nor  any  intestinal  concretion  was  discovered;  but  in  the  second, 
a  small  concretion  which  weighed  two  grains  was  found  impacted 
in  the  extremity  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  which  was  ulcerated 
around  it,  although  no  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  had  taken 
place. 

The  main  symptoms  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  First,  there  is  dis- 
order of  the  bowels  which  sometimes  are  constipated,  less  oft»in 
rela.xed;  but  in  either  case  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  passes 
at  first  for  that  of  ordinary  stomach-ache,  though  a  little  inquiry  will 
ascertain  that  it  is  more  abiding,  and  that  besides  it  is  chiefly  referred 
to  the  right  side,  and  is  still  experienced  there,  even  when  elsewhere 
it  has  ceased  for  a  season.  Next,  there  comes,  it  may  be  in  one  day, 
or  it  may  be  not  until  after  four  or  five,  an  increase  in  the  severity  of 
tlie  pain,  attended  with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  and 
this  tenderness  is  more  marked  on  the  right  side  than  elsewhere. 
Treatment  perhaps  mitigates  it,  but  as  it  does  so  serves  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ail- 
ment. The  riffht  side  of  the  abdomen  now  becomes  tense  and  swollen, 
and  hard,  and  dull  on  percussion,  which  though  borne  elsewhere, 
causes  much  pain  in  this  situation.  The  prominence  of  the  right  side 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  distinct,  somewhat  elongated  tumor, 
reaching  down  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubis,  upwards  nearly  into  the 
right  hypocbondrium,  and  backwards  towards,  but  not  in  general  into 
the  lumbar  region,  while  the  integument  above  it  presents  a  peculiar 
unyielding  brawny  hardness.  In  addition  to  the  swelling  in  this 
'situation,  it  will  now  be  observed,  that  while  the  child  is  able  to 
extend  the  left  leg  without  pain,  so  much  suffering  is  induced  by  any 
attempt  to  stretch  out  the  right,  as  to  compel  him  at  once  to  desist, 
and  the  posture  which  he  adopts  is  accordingly  peculiar,  one  leg 
Bsually  extended,  the  other  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  and  all 
the  abdominal  muscles  kept  as  rigidly  immovable  as  those  of  a  marble 
statue. 

"While  these  peculiarities  stamp,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error,  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  it  may  yet  run  its  further  course  in 
(different  ways,  and  to  various  issues.  The  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  general  peritoneum  may  speedily  prove  fatal ;  having  be- 
trayed its  existence,  not  by  intestine  pain,  but  by  a  state  of  general 
collapse,  in  which  while  the  skin  is  cold,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  intellect  is  clear,  and  the  temper  unruffled.  It  was  thus 
I  saw  a  little  boy  die,  who  was  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  and  who, 
though  liable  to  constipation,  was  as  well  as  usual  till  August  Ilth. 
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He  then  bad  stomach-ache,  which  was  not  relieved  by  an  aperient, 
and  on  the  next  clay  was  more  severe,  though  chiefly  referred  to  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  13th,  some  ieecbes  mitigated  the 
pain,  but  iheir  application  produced  extreme  faintness.  On  recover- 
ing from  this  faintness,  there  was  no  longer  any  intense  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  but  the  two  most  remarkable  symptoms  were  a  peculiar 
tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  inability  to  move  the  right  leg 
without  pain.  Swelling,  too,  wa.s  now  apparent  in  the  right  pubo- 
iliac  region,  and  on  the  14th,  this  was  still  more  marked,  while, 
though  there  was  no  increase  of  pain,  the  pulse  had  risen  in  frequency 
to  130.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  after  scanty  relief  from  the 
bowels,  consequent  on  the  administration  of  an  enema,  the  child, 
without  pain,  sank  into  a  state  of  collapse,  in  which  his  pulse  became 
almost  imperceptible,  and  his  surface  was  bathed  with  cold  sweat.  In 
four  hours  he  rallied  somewhat,  and  his  face,  though  pale  and  anxious, 
by  no  means  suggested  that  dissolution  was  impending,  for  his  man- 
ner was  quite  calm,  and  his  gentle  consideration  fi>r  others,  which  had 
formed  part  of  his  very  lovely  character,  was  quite  remarkable.  His 
pulse,  however,  wag  like  a  thread,  and  his  surftice  cold  like  that  of  a 
cholera  patient.  IJe  said  that  he  had  scarcely  any  pain,  and  that  bis 
great  distress  was  from  thirst,  which  no  fluids  quenched,  though  he 
took  water  abundantly,  and  very  seldom  vomited,  lie  grew  colder 
and  colder,  his  pulse  became  more  and  more  feeble;  now  and  then 
be  wandered  for  a  moment,  but  was  self  possessed  the  moment  he  was 
spoken  to,  and  the  last  words  he  said  just  before  his  death,  wliich  took 
place  eight  hours  after  the  state  of  collapse  came  on,  were,  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  to  one  who  gave  him  a  draught  uf  water.  The  death  which 
came  so  gently,  though  so  quickly,  seemed  due  in  this  case  not  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but  to  its  extension  over  the  whole  of 
the  peritoneum.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon issue  of  the  affection,  but  more  generally  the  mischief  remains 
circumscribed  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  originated.  It  did  so 
in  the  other  fatal  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  though  the  irritation 
extended  to  the  chest,  and  pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  which  issued  in 
abundant  sero-purulcnt  eflfusion,  contributed  largely  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  the  child.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
tenderness  abates,  the  swelling  disappears,  and  convalescence  gradu- 
ally takes  place.  I  believe,  however,  that  unless  the  mischief  be  very 
slight,  resolution  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  that  suppuration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  about  the  cjecum,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess^ 
which  points  either  in  the  lumbar  or  the  iliac  region,  is  the  mode  in 
which  recovery  is  usually  effected:  a  mode  tedious  indeed  and  pain- 
ful, but  one  that,  judging  from  one's  experience  of  iliac  abscesses  in 
the  female  sex,  one  would  count  on  as  almost  always  certain,  though 
slow.' 

The  indications  for  treatment,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  are  so 
clear,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  occupy  raucn  time  in  laying 

'  The  papers  of  Dr.  Burue,  in  vols.  xx.  and  xxii.  of  tlie  Medico-Chirurgieal  Tram- 
actions,  still  contniu  tbe  most  valuablo  iuTormatioD  of  wbich  ve  are  possessed  on  thia 
Bobject. 
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down  rules  for  your  guidance.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  active  ii 
flammatian  of  parts  in  wliich  acute  disease  cannot  go  on  long  without' 
destroying  life.  Depletion,  both  general  and  local,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury,  combined  with  opium  or  Dover's  powder,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  suffering  which  attends  on  the  disease,  are  the  reme- 
dies to  which  you  raust  have  recourse,  and  which  you  must  employ 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  When  the  abdominal  tenderness  has  been 
mitigated  by  bleeding,  a  warm  poultice,  frequently  renewed,  will  often 
afford  considerable  comfort;  and  in  some  cases  of  local  peritonitis  I 
have  seen  the  warm  hip-bath  give  much  relief.  The  error  into  which 
you  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  management  of  these  cases  is  not  that  of 
pursuing  a  wrong  course,  but  of  following  the  right  one  with  too  little 
vigor. 

In  the  peritonitis  that  follows  scarlatina,  the  aymptoma  are  often 
less  urgent  than  in  other  circumstances;  but  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  disturbed,  and  urea  is  circu- 
lating in  the  blood,  the  serous  membranes  are  very  apt  to  become 
inflamed,  and  you  will,  therefore,  keep  on  the  look-out  for  any  indica- 
tion of  their  suffering.  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  point  out  to  you, 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  prevention  is  not  only 
better,  but  easier  than  cure  ;  and  that  if  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
dropsy  consecutive  on  scarlet  fever,  you  have  recourse  to  active  ami- 
phlogistic  measures,  you  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  escape 
the  risk  of  these  secondary  inflammations. 

The  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  associ- 
atetl  with  mischief  in  the  cmcum  or  its  appendix,  calls  for  very 
guarded  treatment.  The  tendency  of  the  ailment,  even  when  it  ter- 
minates most  favorably,  is  to  run  a  slow  course,  and  unless  you  could 
remove  the  local  irritation  in  which  it  originated,  it  would  be  idle  lo 
expect  that  you  could  cut  it  short  by  heroic  measures.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  over  the  cascum,  and  their  repetition  once  or  twice 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  the  sedulous  employment  of  a  warm 
poultice,  and  the  administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium 
or  Dover's  powder,  while  the  bowels  are  kept  regular  by  castor  oil,  and 
the  diet  consists  entirely  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substances,  constitute 
all  that  we  can  venture  on  during  the  active  stage  of  the  inflammation. 
When  that  has  passed,  and  the  abiding  swelling,  bard,  and  tense,  and 
tender,  remains  behind,  indicating  that  the  inflammation  has  ended  io 
the  formation  of  matter,  the  support  of  the  patient's  strength,  the 
employment  of  bark,  the  use  of  wine  and  animal  broths  (though  still 
we  must  be  most  careful  iu  allowing  solid  food),  are  no  less  indicated: 
while,  even  at  the  best,  we  must  not  look  for  the  speedy  approach  of 
the  matter  to  the  surface,  or  expect  other  than  a  very  tedious  conva- 
lescence. 

Acute  peritonitis,  indeed,  in  all  its  forms,  like  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  any  other  tissue,  may  subside  but  not  altogether  cease;  it 
may  pass  into  a  cliroiiic  state,  and  the  patient  may  still  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  the  disease  long  after  the  disease  in  its  original  form 
has  disappeared.  But  it  is  not  to  an  affection  of  this  kind  that  I  wish 
to  call  your  notice  in  speaking  of  cfironic  jxTj'to/ji'fw ;  but  to  a  dis- 
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ease,  the  progress  of  which  is  slow  from  its  commencement,  which  is 
weeks  or  months  in  running  its  course,'  but  which  yet  demands  your 
closest  attention,  since  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  that  course  is 
to  a  fatal  issue. 

It  is  not,  however,  its  tardy  progress  which  alone  distinguishes  the 
chronic  from  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  former 
is  almost  invariably  associated  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  and, 
indeed,  generally  succeeds  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle  upon  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  abdomen.  The  occasional  recovery  of  a  child  in 
"whom  the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  have  existed  by  no  means 
disproves  that  connection  between  it  and  phthisical  disease,  of  which 
dissection  in  fatal  cases  affords  such  convincing  proof. 

The  horb'es  of  children  wfio  have  died  nf  this  affection  are  usually  found 
to  be  exceedingly  emaciated ;  and  their  face  retains  after  death  the 
Bufiering  expression  which  it  had  worn  during  their  protracted  illness. 
The  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  contain  tubercle  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  and  the  pulmonary  disease  is  sometimes  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  obviously  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  about  the  fatal 
event.  On  dividing  the  abdominal  parietea,  long,  slender,  cellular 
adhesions  are  often  found  connecting  the  peritoneum  to  the  subjacent 
viscera;  while  in  other  instances  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  are 
agglutinated  together,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  thoroughly  to  expose 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  intestines,  too,  are  closely  connected  by 
adhesions,  some  of  which  are  very  easily  broken  down,  while  others 
are  so  finn  that  the  coats  of  the  bowels  give  way  in  the  attempt  to 
separate  them.  This  difference  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
adhesions  (although  in  this  respect  they  vary  greatly,  some  being  ap- 
parently of  very  recent  date,  others  of  long  standing)  so  much  as  on 
their  nature.  Those  connections  which  are  formed  by  the  mere  effu* 
sjon  of  lymph,  even  when  from  age  they  have  acquired  considerable 
firmness,  can  generally  be  broken  down  without  much  difficulty  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  attempt  will  not  produce  rupture  of  the  intestines. 
When,  however,  different  portions  of  the  bowel  are  m.atted  together  so 
inseparably  that  it  is  easier  to  lacerate  than  to  detach  them  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  found  that  something  more  than  the  mere  effusion  of 
lymph  has  produced  this  union.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  been  effected 
by  means  of  a  yellow,  granular  matter,  like  that  which  connects  the  op- 
posite surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  in  a  case  of  tubercular  hydrocephalus, 
and  made  up,  like  it,  in  part  of  lymph,  in  part  of  tubercular  deposits. 
Adhesions  are  thus  formed  between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
toneum, at  first  of  small  extent,  but  fresh  deposibJ  of  tubercle  soon 
take  place  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  attendant  inflammatory  process 
unites  together  a  still  greater  extent  of  intestine.  Nor  is  this  all;  but, 
in  time,  the  tubercle  thus  deposited  undergoes  a  process  of  softening, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines  becomes 
destroyed,  and  their  mucous  membrane  may  thus  eventually  be  perfo- 
rated, so  that  distant  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  at  first  were 
merely  adherent  together,  are  sometimes  brought  by  this  means  into 
direct  communication  with  each  other.  The  abdomen  generally  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  transparent  serum ;  but  if,  as  sometimes 


happens,  life  should  have  been  cut  short  by  the  saperventioQ  of  acute 
peritonitis  upon  the  old  disease,  the  effuaion  may  be  of  a  puriform  or 
sero  purulent  character;  though  this  is  seldom  abundant. 

In  addition  to  the  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  presented  bj 
the  peritoneum,  that  membrane  and  the  various  abdominal  viscera 
are  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  generally  diffused  tubercular  deposit. 
In  some  instances  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  walls  is  greatly 
thickened  and  abundantly  beset  with  small,  gray,  semi-transparent 
granulations,  or  even  with  yellow  tubercle,  usually  in  the  miliary 
form,  though  sometimes  small  distinct  patches  of  tubercle  are  inter- 
spersed. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  affection  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum  is  less  cousidcrable,  and  almost  invariably  the  deposit  on 
it  is  greatly  exceedeii  by  that  on  other  parts  of  the  membrane.  That 
part  of  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  diaphragm,  or  the  ab<lominal 
walls  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spleen,  is  one  of  the  favorite 
seats  of  tubercular  deposit,  which  in  these  situations  generally  puts  on 
the  form  of  small,  yellow,  miliary  tubercles,  not  that  of  gray  granula- 
tions. In  some  instances  the  otnenlum  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  tuber- 
cular deposit;  and  though  it  usually  assumes  the  miliary  form,  yet 
now  and  then  masses  of  crude  tubercle  of  considerable  size  are  met 
with  in  this  situation.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and  spleen 
seldom  fails  to  show  an  abundant  deposit  of  tubercle;  and  tubercles 
usually  abound  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  organ.  The  mesenteric 
glands  likewise  are  tuberculous,  though  the  degree  of  their  degenera- 
tion, and  the  size  which  they  have  in  consequence  attained,  vary  much 
in  different  cases.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  interior  of  the  intestines,  which, 
though  in  some  cases  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  so  in  by  any  means 
the  majority  of  instances,  while  it  bears  no  invariable  relation  either 
to  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the  ])eritoneum,  or  to  that  of  the  me- 
senteric glands.  Perforation  of  the  intestines,  too,  is  produced  in  these 
cases  from  without  inwards,  not  by  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel 
by  a  tubercular  ulceration  on  its  interior. 

In  cases  of  this  affection,  those  vague  indications  of  decaying  health 
which  characterize  the  early  stages  of  the  tuberculous  cachexia  ofteo 
precede  any  symptom  of  special  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case;  for  in  some  instances  the  child  begins, 
without  any  previous  indisposition,  to  complain  i>f  occasional  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  which  last  but  for  a  moment,  and  which  causes  the  le^s 
anxiety  from  the  appetite  being  good,  the  bowels  regular,  and  the 
general  cheerfulness  undisturbed.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
however,  the  appetite  fails,  or  becomes  capricious;  the  bowels  begin 
to  act  irregularly,  being  alternately  con.stipated  and  relaxed;  while 
the  motions,  always  abundant,  are  usually  unnatural  in  character — 
dark,  loose,  and  slimy.  The  child  now  grows  restless  and  feveri.sh  at 
night,  its  thirst  is  considerable,  and  the  abdominal  pain  becomes  both 
more  severe  and  more  frequent  in  its  recurrence.  Sometimes  the  sto- 
mach grows  very  irritable,  and  food  taken  is  occasionally  vomile<i; 
but  this  symptom  is  often  absent;  while  the  tongue,  throughout  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection,  continues  for  the  most  part  clean  and 
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moist,  and  deviatea  but  little  From  its  appearance  in  bealth.  The 
symptoms  just  enumerated  seldom  continue  long  without  being  ac- 
companied with  a  marked  change  iu  the  size  of  the  abdomen;  and 
sometimes  the  alteration  in  the  abdomen  takes  place  rather  suddenly, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  affection  from  which  the  child  is 
suflering.  The  abdomen  becomes  large,  tense,  and  tympanitic,  while 
its  parietes  often  seem  glued  lo  the  subjacent  viscera;  and  that  mani- 
pulation which  causes  no  discomfort,  even  when  practised  somewhat 
roughly  on  the  big  abdomen  of  a  rickety  child,  is  sure  to  occasion 
uneasiness,  often  even  considerable  pain,  when  tried  with  ever  so  much 
gentleness  in  the  child  suftering  from  chronic  peritonitis. 

In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  tubercular  disease,  the  progress  from 
bad  to  worse  seldom  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  Pauses  take  place  in 
its  course,  though  each  time  they  become  shorter;  and  signs  of  amend- 
ment now  and  then  appear — but  they,  too,  promise  less  and  less  with 
each  return.  The  child  loses  flesh;  the  face  grows  pale,  and  sallow, 
and  anxious;  the  skin  becomes  habitually  dry,  and  hotter  than  natural, 
and  the  pulse  is  permanently  accelerated.  The  abdomen  does  not  grow 
progressively  larger;  often,  indeed,  it  shrinks  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more  and  more 
tense,  although  this  tension  varies  without  any  evident  cause,  and 
sometimes  disappears  for  a  day  or  two,  to  return  again  as  causelessly 
as  it  disappeared.  When  the  tension  is  diminished,  the  abdomen 
yields  a  solid  and  doughy  sensation,  and  the  union  between  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  walla  becomes  v€:ry  percep- 
tible. In  many  cases,  too,  a  vague  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  detected 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  seems  more  distinct  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  is  never  as  marked  as  is  the  fluctuation  in  cases  of  ascites, 
and  is  doubtless  due,  as  suggested  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,'  to  the 
transmission  of  the  shock  by  the  agglutinated  mass  of  intestines  from 
one  side  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other.  The  superficial  abdominal 
veins  now  become  enlarged  in  many  instances,  and  the  skin  grows" 
rough,  desquaraateSj  and  looks  as  if  it  were  dirty.  The  pain  in  the 
bowels  retains  the  same  colicky  character  as  before,  but  it  returns 
very  frequently,  and  is  sometimes  exceedingly  severe,  while  the  child 
is  never  free  from  a  sense  of  uneasiness.  The  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men, however,  but  seldom  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
pain.  The  bowels  are  in  general  habitually  relaxed,  though  the 
degree  of  the  diarrhcea,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  abdominal  pain, 
vary  much  in  differeat  cases.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  child 
becomes  confined  to  bed,  and  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  and  emaciation.  Death  is  often  hastened  by  the  concomitant 
affections  of  the  luogs,  or,  more  rarely  by  the  occurrence  of  tubercular 
hydrocephalus;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  patient  may  con- 
tinue for  many  weeks  in  the  same  condition,  till  life  is  destroyed,  after 
a  day  or  two  of  increased  suffering,  by  some  renewed  attack  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  or  till,  in  other  instances,  the  child  sinks,  almost 
painlessly,  from  sheer  exhaustiou. 
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Such,  now,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  tubercalar  peritonitis;  bu 
just  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  draw  a  picture  of  pulmonary  phlhi 
sis  which  should  represent  with  perfect  accuracy  every  case  of  the 
disease,  so  it  is  with  our  attempt  to  delineate  the  features  of  this 
malady.  Its  main  diversities,  of  which  the  differences  in  the  appear- 
ances found  after  death  are  far  from  affording  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, consist  in  the  various  degrees  in  which  pain  is  experienced,  in 
the  rapidity  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  and  in  the  alternation  of 
constipation  with  diarrhcea,  or  sometimes  in  the  complete  substitution 
of  the  one  condition  for  the  other.  One  form  of  tubercular  peritonitis, 
in  which  its  early  stages  are  very  likely  to  be  unnoticed,  is  that  which 
it  assumes  when  it  supervenes  upon  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  usu- 
ally upon  measles.  The  diarrhoea,  the  feverishness,  the  loss  of  flesh 
are  regarded  merely  as  attendants  upon  a  tardy  convalescence.  The 
abdominal  pain,  probably  by  no  means  severe,  is  supposed  to  be  of 
little  moment;  and  the  abiding  tenderness  is  altogether  overlooked. 
The  chief  safeguard  against  this  error  is  found  in  our  being  fully  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  the  danger,  and  in  the  most  sedulous  watching  of 
every  child  whose  convalescence  is  tedious.  Another  class  of  symp- 
toms which  should  excite  our  suspicion  are  those  which  are  sometimes 
presented  by  children  who,  having  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  become 
liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  colic  and  constipation,  the  severity  of 
the  pain  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  previous  con- 
stipation, the  effect  of  purgatives  in  inducing  action  of  the  bowels 
being  uncertain,  and  the  relief  which  follows  their  operation  neither 
immediate  nor  complete.  Lastly,  the  disease  is  sometimes  observed 
attended  by  scarcely  any  pain ;  the  child  grows  pale  and  thin,  and  has 
occasional  diarrhoea,  but  makes  no  complaint  of  pain,  or  at  most  of 
nothing  beyond  a  sense  of  stuffing  and  fulness  of  the  belly;  but  ema- 
ciation goes  on,  perhaps,  rapidly  ;  the  diarrhcea  becomes  habitual,  and 
medicine  loses  much  of  its  control  over  it ;  the  strength  fails,  and  the 
little  one  dies,  worn  out  and  weary,  but  quietly  and  without  pain.  It 
would  be  easy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  to  relate  a  history 
illustrative  of  each  of  these  varieties  of  the  disease.  They  would  each 
point  to  the  same  moral — that,  under  all  modifications  of  sympto 
when  a  child  loses  flesh,  and  has  in  conjunction  with  that  emaciatio 
abiding,  even  though  but  slight,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pn 
sure,  you  are  to  suspect  the  existence  of  tuiHrcular  peritoyuiis. 

Some  of  you  have  probably  been  struck  by  the  many  points  of 
semblance  between  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been  described  a 
those  which  are  often  enumerated  as  characteristic  of  mesenteric  dii 
ease.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  a  very  close  analogy  should 
subsist  between  chronic  peritonitis  and  iabe/i  mesenterica,  since  not  only 
are  both  affections  the  results  of  the  tubercular  cachexia,  but  in  both 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  disease,  and  both  are 
in  consequence  characterized  by  a  remarkable  impairment  of  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  in  former  times,  when 
morbid  anatomy  was  less  carefully  cultivated  than  at  present,  the 
atleniion  of  the  observer  should  have  been  chiefly  drawn  to  the  in- 
creased size  and  altered  structure  of  the  mesenteric  glands — appear* 
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ances  which  must  have  been  often  discovered  on  an  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  children  who  had  died  after  a  alow  wasting  of  their  flesh, 
attended  with  more  or  less  enLirgement  of  the  abdomen  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels.  The  physiology  of  those  days,  too,  knew  of  no 
means  whereby  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  could  be  effected  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  mesenteric  glands;  and  the  coarse  appli- 
ances which  then  subserved  the  purposes  of  anatomical  investigation 
did  not  suflice  to  show  that,  even  when  these  glands  outwardly  pre- 
sent a  considerable  degree  of  tuberculization,  their  lymphatics  in  many 
instances  are  still  pervious. 

We  know  that  the  nutrition  of  children  ia  often  much  impaired 
from  other  causes  besides  tubercular  disease,  and  that,  when  the  diges- 
tive organs  perform  their  functions  ill,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  abdomen  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  size.  Our  predecessors 
had  observed  similar  facts;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  their 
physiological  knowledge,  they  drew  from  them  erroneous  conclusions. 
Disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  was  in  their  eyes  the  almost  exclu- 
sive cause  of  the  atrophy  of  children ;  and  a  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment of  the  belly  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  almost  infallible 
sign  that  such  disease  had  already  begun.  Tabes  mesenterica  was 
conaeijuently  regarded  as  a  very  common  affection ;  and,  though  its 
frequency  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  much  overrated,  yet  the 
appearance  of  those  symptoms  that  were  once  supposed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  it  still  excites  much  needless  alarm  among  non-professional 
persons. 

The  mere  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  mesentery  is,  it  must  be  owned, 
of  very  common  occurrence,  since  MM.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  met  with 
it  in  nearly  half  of  all  children  in  whom  that  morbid  deposit  existed 
in  some  or  other  of  the  viscera.  But  though  the  existence  of  tubercle 
in  the  glands  be  thus  frequent,  its  presence  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity is  extremely  rare,  since,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  it  was 
found  in  abundance  only  in  one  out  of  every  sixteen  children,  some 
of  whose  organs  contained  tubercle. 

The  general  character  of  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands  is  much  the 
same  with  that  of  tuberculous  bronchial  gland,  but  the  former  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  more  delicate  cyst;  and  although  their  size 
seldom  exceeds  that  of  a  chestnut,  yet  they  occasionally  undergo  a 
degree  of  development  which  fur  exceeds  that  of  tuberculous  bronchial 
glands,  and  three  or  four  of  them  coalescing  together,  sometimes  form 
a  mass  as  big  as  the  fist,  or  even  bigger. 

The  effects  produced  even  by  an  advanced  degree  of  tuberculization 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  are  smaller  than  might  be  anticipated,  and 
much  smaller  than  those  which  result  from  a  considerably  less  amount 
of  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Nor  will  this  at  all  surprise  us, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  their  anatomical  relations. 
The  bronchial  glands  arc  not  merely  situated  in  a  cavity  which  is 
bounded  by  comparatively  unyielding  parietes,  but  the  viscera  with 
which  they  are  in  contact  are  solid  and  resisting,  and  they  are,  more- 
over, adherent  to  the  trachea  and  the  larger  air-tubes,  so  that  any  in- 
crease of  their  size  is  sure  to  produce  compression  of  parts  whose 
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functions  are  of  vital  importance.  The  mesenteric  glands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  contained  in  a  cavity  whose  yielding  walla  allow  them  to 
increase  readily  iu  si^e,  while  the  loose  attachments  of  the  mesentery 
still  farther  permit  them  to  attain  even  to  considerable  dimensions, 
wiiJiaut  pressing  upon  any  viscus;  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  unusual 
occurrence  for  them  to  cause  tlie  perforation  of  any  part  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  even  for  them  to  contract  adhesions  to  their  exterior. 

To  these  causes  it  must  be  attributed  that  there  is  no  symptom 
pathognomonic  of  tubercle  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  except  their 
being  perceptible  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  This,  however, 
they  never  are  during  the  early  stage  of  the  afteelion;  and  though  on 
one  or  two  occasions  I  have  felt  a  tumor  iu  the  abdomen,  which,  from 
it8  being  associated  with  the  evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  in  other 
organs,  I  have  been  led  to  attribute  to  the  enlarged  mesenteric  glands, 
yet  in  these  cases  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the 
diagnosis  by  an  examination  after  death.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  do  sometimes  become  perceptible  through  the 
abdominal  walla,  though  at  a  season  when,  their  cure  being  hopel 
little  practical  use  can  be  made  of  the  certainty  of  our  diagnosis, 
its  earlier  stages  no  symptoms  at  all  are  present,  or  only  the  indica- 
tions  of  that  general  tuberculous  disease  of  which  the  aftectiun  of  the 
^mesentery  la  usually  but  a  subordinate  part.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  attracts  attention,  the  symptoms 
are  generally  much  the  same  with  those  of  chronic  peritonitis,  save 
that,  if  the  peritoneum  be  free  from  disease,  the  abdomen  is  iu  roost 
cases  both  less  tense  and  less  tender. 

I  the  less  regret  that  so  little  time  remains  for  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  chronic  peritoniiis  and  of  tabes  mesenterica,  since  the 
subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  each  of  these  aftections 
,two  periods  may  be  distinguished.  During  the  first,  while  our  diag- 
nosis is  still  uncertain,  general  principles  guide  our  conduct,  and  lead 
us  to  subject  the  child  to  the  same  dietetic  and  hygienic  management 
as  we  should  adopt  if  we  fearjed  the  approach  of  any  other  form  of 
phthisis.  In  the  second,  the  advancing  mischief  has  removed  all  doubt 
from  our  minds,  but  at  the  same  time  has  chased  almost  all  hope  from 
our  spirits;  and  we  now  minister  to  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  try 
to  mitigate  sufferings  which  we  can  seldom  cure. 

The  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  evacaa- 
tiona,  and  the  frequency  with  which  diarrhuaa  occurs,  enfor<fc  the 
necessity  for  the  diet  being  as  mild  and  uustimulating  as  possible. 
The  abdominal  pain  which  is  experienced  iu  tubercular  peritonitis  is 
almost  always  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches;  but  even 
local  depletion  must  not  be  practised  without  absolute  necessity;  and 
in  many  instances  a  large  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  frequently  re- 
newed, will  remove  pain,  the  severity  of  which  at  first  seemed  to  call 
for  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Now  and  then,  however,  symptoms  of 
acute  peritonitis  come  on  in  children  who  have  manifested  previously 
unmistakable  signs  of  tubercular  disease,  and  nevertheless  yield  to 
free  local  depletion,  and  the  administration  of  mercury.  1  would 
therefore  advise  you  not  to  allow  any  notion,  how  well  founded  soever, 
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of  thtf  probable  connection  of  the  symptoms  with  tubercular  disease, 
to  betray  yoa  during  the  presence  of  acute  symptoms  into  an  inert 
course  of  treatment;  nor,  I  may  add,  into  the  too  positive  expression 
of  a  gloomy  prognosis.  Still,  these  are  exceptional  cases;  and  oar 
treatment  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  confined  to  relieving  the  more 
urgent  symptoms.  Next  in  importance  to  the  pain,  or  sometimes 
even  more  important,  is  the  diarrhoea,  which  we  must  try  by  all  means 
to  keep  in  check  ;  and  for  this  purpose  few  astringents  are  better  than 
the  logwood  and  catechu  mixture  mentioned  in  the  lust  lecture.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  and  opium,  in  the  form  either  of  pills  or  mixture,  may 
be  given  if  the  diarrhoea  be  very  obstinate,  though  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  use,  from  finding  that  they  add  to  the  fever, 
and  thus  aggravate  the  patient's  illness;  but  I  have  not  observed  the 
mere  suppression  of  the  diarrhcea  by  astriiigenis  to  be  followed  by  any 
exacerbation  of  the  other  abdominal  .symptoms.  Astringents,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  the  only  remedies  to  be  employed;  but  mer- 
curials in  a  mild  form,  and  continued  fur  a  long  period,  have  often 
seemed  to  be  of  much  service.  When  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomea 
has  been  sufficiently  relieved  to  admit  of  it,  I  generally  direct  the  use 
of  a  liniment  twice  a  day,  consisting  of  the  linirnentiim  hydrargyri, 
soap  liniment,  and  olive  oil,  in  equal  parts,  which  has  seemed  uselul 
as  a  counter-irritant  even  indcp-milent  of  the  mercury  which  enters 
into  its  composition.  It  is  generally  better  to  apply  the  liniment  by 
soaking  a  piece  of  lint  in  it  twice  a  day  and  spreading  it  over  the 
mbdomen  ;  covering  it  with  oiled  silk;  or  if  the  pain  be  considerable 
an  ointment  of  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  six 
drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  often  with  much  benefit.  Besides  this  I  usually  give  equal  parts 
of  the  hydr.  c.  cretS  and  Dover's  powder  once  or  twice  a  day.  The 
Dover's  powder  prevents  the  mercurial  from  irritating  the  bowels,  and 
also  allays  the  restlessness  and  fevertshness  at  night — an  end  to  which 
the  use  of  the  tepid  bath  every  evening  likewise  conduces,  often  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  comfort  of  the  child  is  frequently  much  pro- 
moted by  wearing  a  well-adapted  flannel  bandage  over  the  abdomen 
both  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  the  support  this  affords  may  be 
increased  with  advantage  by  a  piece  of  thin  whalebone  at  either  side. 
If  diarrhoea  be  absent,  or  if,  though  it  be  present  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  skin  be  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the  child  very  thirsty  and  feverish, 
the  tepid  bath,  the  mercurial  with  Dover's  powder,  and  small  dosese  of 
liquor  potassse  and  ipecacuanha,  are  the  remedies  on  which  I  chiefly 
rely;  and  to  these  the  extract  of  dandelion  may  often  be  added  with 
advantage.  If  it  seem  likely  that  a  mild  tonic  will  be  borne,  a  mix- 
ture containing  the  extract  of  dandelion,  extract  of  sarsaparilLi,  and 
sesquicarbooate  of  soda,'  may  be  given;  or  the  liquor  cinchonte  or  the 

'  (No.  35.) 
1^. — Extrftoti  taraiaci  Jij. 

Sods  Besqnicarbouatia  5J. 
Extr.  santaj  317. 
Syr.  fturantii  5"'- 

Decoot.  sans  co.  fv. — M.     .:;vj  ler  die  e  laote. 
For  a  child  four  jn&n  old. 


infusion  of  calumba  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  the 
combination  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  with  bark,  which  I  recom- 
mended a  short  time  ago.'  It  is  only  with  much  caution  that  we  cau 
administer  chalybeates  in  these  cases,  and  after  having  found  that  the 
milder  vegetable  tonics  are  well  borne.  The  ferrocitrate  of  quinine, 
or  the  citrate  of  iron,  are  the  preparations  which  it  will  generally  be 
desirable  to  employ  in  the  first  instance;  and  even  their  effect  should 
be  watched  attentively.  When  well  borne,  the  cod-liver  oil  ia,  I 
think,  more  useful  in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  tuberculous 
cachexia  in  early  life.  The  cases  in  which  it  causes  nausea  or  diarrhoea 
are  comparatively  few,  and  its  effects  in  fattening  children  who  were 
greatly  emaciated  are  sometimes  very  remarkable.  In  conclusion,  I 
need  hardly  mention  the  importance  of  change  of  air,  and  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  a  sojourn  on  the  sea-coast;  for  you  know  how 
much  more  powerful  nature^  remedies  are  in  diseases  of  this  kind  than 
the  remedies  of  man's  devising. 


LECTURE   XXXIX. 


IsTMTiRAL  WoRHs — their  varieties,  Bymptoma,  and  treatment. 

DiBiABRS  OP  THE  UKtitAEY  Oroans. — Fnflammatlnn  of  the  kidneys. — Albnminona  ne- 
phritis— generally  follows  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  oftenest  softrlatina — its  symp- 
toms— modes  in  which  it  proves  fatal^-condition  of  the  nrine — appearances  after 
death — essential  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  kidneys, — Treatment. 

Caloulons  disorders — frequent  in  early  Hfe — deposits  in  the  nrine  ia  childhood  almost 
always  consist  of  the  lithates. — Other  caasea  of  dysnria  besides  gravel  and  oal- 
cnlns. — Treatment  of  dysaria  in  early  life. — Lithic  aoid  deposits  oonnected  with 
ohronio  rheamatisro  in  children — symptoms  of  ill  health  associated  with  them — 
importance  of  not  overlooking  them. 

Diabetes — trae  aacoharine  diabetes  very  rare  in  early  lif»— simple  diareeis  lees  on- 
common — symptoms  of  disordered  health  that  attend  both  nffections. — Treatment. 

Inoootinence  of  uriao-^cireumstauces  in.  which  it  ocoors. — Treatment. 


OuB  Study  of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  would  be  incom- 
plete if  we  took  no  notice  of  those  parasitic  animals  which  frequently 
inhabit  the  alimentary  canal  ia  children.  It  will  not,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sary to  say  much  respecting  them;  for  we  know  that  the  older  medical 
writers  greatly  overrated  their  frequency  and  importance,  when  they 
saw  the  proofs  of  their  e:cistence  in  almost  every  variety  of  gastric 
and  intestinal  disorder,  and  even  commonly  attributed  to  their  presence 
many  forms  of  serious  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Still,  they 
are  in  many  instances  the  occasion  of  considerable  discomfort;  they 
often  aggravate,  or  even  give  rise  to,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
while  the  irritation  excited  by  their  presence  being  propagated  to  the 

I  Bee  Formnla  28,  p.  469. 
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spinal  cord,  sornetlmes  produces  convulsions  or  other  formidable  nerv- 
ous symptoms. 

Although  intestinal  luorms  Sire  much  more  common  in  early  life  than 
in  adult  age,  yet  no  species  of  them  is  peculiar  to  the  child,  but  they 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  sorts  ordinarily  met  with  in  the 
grown  person.^ 

The  ascaris  rermicnlatis,  or  small  threadworm,  which  lives  princi- 
pally in  the  rectum,  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  these  entozoa, 
and  is  very  troublesome,  from  the  local  irritation  which  it  excites. 
The  long  threadworm,  the  tricrtcephalus  dispar,  appears  much  less  fre- 
quently in  the  evacuations:  it  inhabits  the  upper  end  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  in  some  cases  coexists  with  the  presence  of  ascarides 
in  the  rectum.  When  it  is  present  alone,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  gives 
rise  to  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  ascaris  lumbricoid&s,  or  round 
worm,  is  of  much  less  common  occurrence  than  the  small  threadworm, 
though  observed  more  frequently  than  the  tricoeephalust  it  dwells  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  sometime!*,  entering  the  stomach,  is  rejected 
by  vomiting.  Occasionally  only  one  of  these  worms  is  present,  and 
though  there  are  oftener  several,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  exist 
in  the  child  in  very  considerable  numbers.  The  tapeworm,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds^  the  ((enia  solium  and  t(S)ua  lata,  is  much  the  rarest 
of  these  entozoa  in  early  life,  and  i^seldom  met  with  in  children  under 
seven  years  of  age,  though  once  err  twice  T  have  known  it  to  exist  in 
infants  who  were  still  in  part  nourished  at  the  breast;  and  I  appre- 
hend it  is  altogether  more  frequent  in  early  life  in  this  couutry  than 
in  France,^  or  at  least  than  in  Paris. 

Various  symplojns  have  been  said  to  indicate  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  intestines,  but  most  of  them  are  of  small  value;  and  nothing 
short  of  actually  seeing  the  worms  can  be  regarded  as  affording  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  existence.  No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  disorders  of  early  life  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  weight  to 
symptoms  such  as  the  altered  hue  of  the  face,  the  appearance  of  a  livid 
circle  around  the  eyes,  the  loss  of  appetite,  or  its  becoming  irregular 
or  capricious.  Many  causes  besides  the  presence  of  worms  give  rise 
to  a  tumid  state  of  the  abdomen,  to  colicky  pains,  and  to  occasional 
sickness  and  vomiting;  and  itching  of  the  nose  or  anus,  though  often 
present  when  the  intestinal  canal  is  infested  with  worms,  yet  is  some- 
times the  occasion  of  much  annoyance  independently  of  their  exist- 
ence. An  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  widely  dilated  pupils,  occa- 
sional drowsiness,  with  uneasy  rest  at  night,  and  starting  during  sleep, 

•  The  work  of  Dr.  Kiichenmeiatcr,  Die  Parasiten,  etc.  8vo.,  Lcipsip,  185S,  contains 
the  fullest  details  concerning  the  anatoiny  and  physiology  of  intustinal  worms,  and 
particularly  all  tho^e  iiigtiniaufi  obsarrationB  by  whiuli  the  developtiieut  of  the  toeuia 
from  the  cysticercus  cellulosie  has  been  eatahliahed.  Its  translation  by  the  Sydeuham 
Booiety  has  rendered  the  book  accessible  to  all  readers. 

»  MM.  Billiet  and  Barthei,  op.  cit,,  2d  ed.  vol.  ilL  p.  862,  pass  over  tapeworm  with- 
out notice,  on  account  of  its  extreme  rarity  in  early  life.  At  Geneva,  however,  M. 
Rilliet  states  that  he  has  seen  it  several  times,  even  in  an  infant  of  fifteen  months, 
while,  though  I  have  kept  no  exact  account  of  the  in»t.inces  of  it  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  the  occurrence  of  tapeworm  in  children  from  (ire  to  ten  years  old  is 
far  from  having  been  extremely  uncommon. 
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are  evidences  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  bot  do  not  specially 
indicate  the  presence  of  worms  as  the  cause  of  such  irritation. 

The  small  threadworms,  which  are  of  all  the  most  frequent,  pro- 
duce a  most  distressing  ilchinw  and  irritation  about  the  anus,  which 
always  become  more  troublesome  at  night  than  they  are  in  the  day- 
time, and  frequently  prevent  the  child  for  hours  from  getting  to  sleep. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  diarrhoea,  attended 
with  considerable  tenesmus,  while  in  female  chiMren  they  occasionally 
creep  up  the  vulva,  and  not  merely  cause  much  irritation  there,  but 
excite  a  leucorrhaeal  discharge,  which  ceases  on  their  expulsion. 

The  round  worms  often  give  no  evidence  at  nil  of  their  presence, 
£0  long  as  they  are  hut  few  in  number,  and  as  the  child  affected  by 
them  is  otherwise  healthy  ;  the  discharge  of  a  lumbricus  by  stool,  or 
its  expulsion  by  vomiting,  being  often  the  first  indication  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  common  opinion,  indeed,  which  associates  inordinate 
appetite  with  the  presence  of  hinibrici,  is  probably  not  devoi<l  of 
truth,  since  these  creatures  appear  to  live  on  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines, not,  as  the  tiipeworm  does,  on  the  juices  of  the  living  struc- 
tures themselves.  The  more  marked  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal 
disorder  are  dependent  either  on  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
these  parasites  (an  occurrence  which  seems  to  be  far  rarer  in  this 
country  than  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  especially  in  Italy),  or 
on  some  circumstance  exciting  in  them  an  unusual  restlessness,  and 
causing  them  to  wander  from  one  part  of  the  intestines  to  another. 
According  to  the  excitability  of  the  patient,  and  according  also  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  worm,  tlie  symptoms  thus  produced  will  be  more 
or  less  formidable.  The  diarrhuea  that  sometimes  attends  the  expul- 
sion of  lumbrici,  is  of  all  the  accidents  ttie  least  serious,  or  rather  it  is 
by  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea,  or  its  artificial  induction,  that  these 
intruders  are  most  frequently  got  rid  of.  Much  discomfort  often  pre- 
cedes their  expulsion  by  vomiting,  though  sometimes  I  have  known 
a  worm  to  be  rejected  almost  without  warning,  and  with  very  little 
difficulty  or  annoyance.  Strange  instances,  indeed,  are  on  record  of 
these  worms  getting  into  the  oesophagus,  and  thence  passing  out  by 
the  nostrils;  and  of  death  being  produced  by  their  entering  the 
larynx  ;  but  such  are  wholly  exceptional  accidents,  from  which  no 
inference  can  be  deduced  as  to  the  ordinary  consequences  of  their 
presence.  Violent  convulsions,  and  other  cerebral  symptoms,  are 
alleged  to  be  more  frequently  produced  by  the  presence  of  lumbrici 
than  of  any  other  varieties  of  these  entozoa.  It  chances,  however, 
that  the  most  formidable  convulsions  which  I  ever  observed  to  be  ex- 
cited by  worms,  were  due  to  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of 
small  threadworms,  and  ceased  immediately  on  their  expulsion.  M. 
Legendre,'  too,  has  called  attention  to  the  great  frequency  of  symp- 
toms of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  pre- 

'  Bar  1<?8  symptonies  ntTronx  qne  determine  1©  T/pnia — tW  des  A rchivet  de  M/dfrint, 
1850,  and  a  seoond  pajwr  in  the  Archive*  for  Decein1>er,  18M.  In  this  latter  paper  htj 
gives  the  particulars  of  .scFeral  cases  of  coDTulsioaii  in  cljitilrcn  from  the  presence  of 
Isnia,  and  hns  collccl«d  statistics  to  show  that  the  rarity  of  this  worm  iu  earl/  lift 
h&a  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
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sence  of  tapeworm  ;  •'  such  symptoms  having  been  present  in  20  out 
of  33  cases.  They  consisted,  in  twelve  instances,  of  more  or  less  fre- 
quently repeated  convulsive  seizures,  which  eight  timea  assumed  the 
character  of  epilepsy,  four  times  of  hysteria  ;  while  on  eight  occasions 
the  convulsive  movements  were  partial,  and  affected  either  the  face  or 
one  of  the  limbs." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  presence  of  worms  of  any  kind,  just 
like  any  other  source  of  irritation,  may  excite  convulsions,  or  may 
disturb  in  other  ways  the  functions  of  the  nervous  sjstem.  Id  the 
symptoms  themselves,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  which 
could  enable  us  at  once  to  distinguish  between  convulsions  produced 
by  the  presence  of  worms  and  those  dependent  on  some  other  cau.se. 
In  mast  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  passed 
worms  frequently  before  the  cerebral  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance, while  the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  cause  for  their  (>ccur- 
rence,  should  at  once  direct  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  their 
arising  from  this  source;  and  an  examinalifm  of  the  evacuations  will 
seldom  fail  to  discover  evidence  to  justify  our  suspicions. 

The  symptoms  of  ta?nia  are  not  pathognomonic  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  entozoon,  but  are  common  to  it  and  to  the  himbrici,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  that  tapeworm  is  apt  to  produce  a  more  decided 
impairment  of  the  general  health,  and  that  from  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining its  complete  expulsion  its  symptoms  are  usually  more  per- 
sistent. When  once,  however,  our  suspicions  are  excited,  wo  are 
seldom  long  without  receiving  complete  confirmation  of  them  in  the 
appearance  of  joints  of  the  worm  intermingled  with  the  evacuations, 
since,  when  the  creature  has  attained  to  maturity,  the  spontaneuus 
detachment  of  portions  of  it  from  tinue  to  time  is  a  purely  physiologi- 
cal occurrence. 

The  different  varieties  of  worms  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
same  treatment ;  nor  is  the  cure  of  all  equally  easily  ejected.  In- 
ternal remedies  are  of  comparatively  little  use  against  the  smrdi 
threadworm,  though  their  destruction  is  by  no  means  difficult  if  they 
are  attacked  by  enemata  in  the  lower  bowel  which  they  chiefly  inha- 
bit. Enemataof  lime-water  usually  answer  for  this  purpose  extremely 
well,  or  if  the  ascarides  are  very  numerous,  or  have  been  frequently 
reproduced,  the  remedy  may  be  made  more  eHicacioua  by  the  addition 
to  six  ounces  of  lime-water  of  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  Kiichenmeisler,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  on  nel- 
minthology  I  have  already  referred,  speaks  of  having  employed 
santonine  in  an  enema  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  eight  grains; 
but  I  have  no  experience  of  its  employment  in  this  manner,  He  fur- 
ther gives  a  hint  as  to  the  expediency  in  cases  which  are  at  all  obsti- 
nate of  introducing  a  long  elastic  tube,  in  order  that  the  fluids  injected 
may  reach  such  of  these  creatures  as  have  travelled  high  up  beyond 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Though  I  have  never  empluyed 
santonine  in  an  enema,  I  have  in  obstinate  cases  given  two  or  three 
grains  of  it  at  night,  for  two  or  three  nights,  following  it  in  the  morn- 
ing by  an  aperient,  with  decided  advantage;  while^  when  once  the 
threadworms  have  been  got  rid  of,  the  use  of  preparations  of  iron  is 
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oftea  of  much  service  in  preventing  tbeir  fresh  development.  Iron  in 
these  circumstances  acts,  I  believe,  not  merely  as  a  tonic,  but  also,  by 
its  admixture  with  the  secretions,  it  renders  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  unsuitable  to  serve  as  a  nidus  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
worms. 

A  vast  number  of  remedies  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of 
the  round  worm  and  tapeworm,  some  of  which  are  mere  drastic 
purgatives,  and  act  by  dislodfjing  the  worms,  while  others  exercise  a 
directly  poisonous  influence  on  them,  and  destroy  as  well  as  expel 
them.  In  the  treatment  of  taenia,  remedies  of  the  latter  class  are 
absolutely  necessary,  since,  unless  the  head  of  the  creature  be  de- 
tached from  its  hold  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  no  permanent 
cure  is  effected,  and  the  detached  joints  are  speedily  reproduced. 
Mere  mechanical  irritants,  such  as  tin  BJings,  appear,  according  to 
Dr.  Kiicbeumeister'a  researches,  ta  be  absolutely  useless  as  far  as  the 
destruction  of  worms  is  concerned,  though  by  no  means  without  a 
mischievous  influence  on  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  For  the  round 
worm,  a  very  efficacious  proceeding,  and  one  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  distressing  the  child,  con.sists  in  giving  a  small  dose  of  santonine, 
as  two  or  three  grains  for  a  patient  six  years  old,  over  night,  aud  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  the  next  morning,  and  repetiting  this  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  and  I  have  never  myself  seen  from  the  use 
of  santonine  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  some  persons 
have  experienced  from  its  employment. 

I  have  not  satisfied  myself  that  santonine  exercises  any  very  de- 
cided influence  upon  tapeworm  ;  for  the  cure  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
lumbrici,  when  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  have  not  all  been  got  rid  of,  the  kousso,  the  oil  of  male 
fern,  or  the  kamella,  is  far  more  effectual.  For  the  success  of  any  of 
these  remedies  against  tapeworm  it  is,  however,  very  necessary  that 
the  intestines  should  be  previously  well  emptied  of  their  conterits. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  giving  a  dose  of  castor  oil  some  three 
hours  after  an  early  dinner,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  child  only  a 
smalt  cupful  of  milk  during  the  remainder  of  the  day;  the  vermifuge 
being  given  on  the  following  morning  fasting.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
kotisso  almost  exclades  it  from  use  when  our  patients  are  children, 
and  it  may  be  ad«3ed  that  Kiichenmeister's  iovestigalions  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  actually  inferior  in  efficacy  to  several  other  anthelmintics. 
I  believe  turpentine  to  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy,  but  the  violent 
effects  which  it  sometimes  produces,  as  well  as  the  temporary  intoxi- 
cation which  follows  its  administration  in  a  large  dose,  have  withheld 
me  from  giving  it  to  children.  Still,  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a 
most  energetic  vermifuge;  while  the  unpleasant  symptoms  that  follow 
it  are  not  dangerous,  and  soon  pass  away,  especially  if  the  turpentine 
be  given  with  an  equal  quantity  of  castor  oil.  The  oil  of  male  fern 
has  proved  itself  more  efficacious  in  my  hands  than  any  other  medi- 
cine in  cases  of  taenia;  and  at  present  ray  judgment  is  suspended 
between  its  merits  and  those  of  the  recently  introduced  vermifuge, 
the  kamella,  of  which  I  have  made  several  trials,  though  not  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  decide  accurately  on  its  value.     I  have  almost  coni' 
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pletely  abandoned  the  use  of  the  pomegratinte  bark,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  evidence  borne  to  its  utility/  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of 
the  decoction,  which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  induce  children  to 
take  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  sufficiently  often  repeated  to  be  of 
much  service.  Kiichenmeister,  however,  speaks  of  a  watery  extract 
which  is  prepared  in  India,  and  which  possesses  great  efficacy;  but 
of  this  r  have  at  present  had  no  experience. 

Closely  connected  with  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
ihose  affections  to  ivhich  the  urhiari/  apparaiua  is  licihle.  Unfortunately, 
special  difficulties  attend  their  investigation  in  early  life,  and  hence 
the  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  with  reference  to 
these  diseases  is  less  complete  than  I  could  have  desired. 

Nephritis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  is 
exceedingly  rare,  na  an  idiopathic  aftection,  in  early  life.  MM.  Ililliet 
and  Barthez"  decline  attempting  to  give  any  description  of  its  symp- 
toms, on  account  of  the  very  few  instances  of  it  that  have  come  under 
their  observation,  although  they  refer  to  some  cases  io  which  the  con- 
gested, swollen,  and  indurated  state  of  the  kidneys  after  death  seemed 
to  indicate  that  those  organs  had  been  the  seat  of  acute  inflammatory 
action.  M.  Rayer'  relates  an  instance  or  two  where  the  presence  of 
purulent  deposits  in  the  kidneys  of  infants  a  few  days  old  gave  poai-  J 
live  evidence  of  their  inflammation  ;  but  no  symptoms  observed  during  ' 
the  lifetime  of  these  children  had  called  attention  to  their  urinary 
organs.  He  mentions  it,  moreover,  as  a  disease  of  very  unusual 
occurrence  in  early  life,  and  adds,  that  though  he  has  seen  cystitis 
follow  the  application  of  a  blister  in  early  lif^,  yet  in  these  cases  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  irritation  having  extended  to  the  kidneys. 

Rare,  however,  though  general  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  may 
be,  there  is  one  form  of  inflammatory  disease  of  those  organs  which 
is  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  which  we  have  of  late  years  learned 
to  look  upon  as  the  almost  invariable  attendant,  and  as  the  probable 
cause,  of  acute  dropsy,  in  whatever  variety  of  circumstances  it  may 
supervene.     The  advance  of  knowledge,  indeed,  is  every  year  sug- 
gesting fresh  doubts  and  difficulties  with  reference  to  this  a!bumi)iovs      _ 
nephritis  (as  it  is  termed,  from  the  invariable  presence  of  albumen  in     I 
the  urine  whenever  this  disease  exists),  and  there  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  presence  of  this  abnormal  element  in  the  urine 
by  no  means  constantly  implies  that  disease  of  the  kidney  itself  has 
been  the  first  in  the  train  of  morbid  processes,  but  that  it  may  be  due 
to  very  slight,  temporary,  and  secondary  functional  disorders  of  those 
organs.     The  frequent  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  during  the      _ 
course  of  typhus  fever,  its  occasional  existence  even  in  typhoid  fever      I 
and  in  measles,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  those 
diseases,  and  in  scarlet  fever  also,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urino 
may  be  primarily  dependent  on  some  altered  condition  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  and  not  be  ia  the  first  instance  attributable  to,  nor  even 

'  Bee  paper  by  Mr.  Breton,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xl.  p.  301 ;  And  KQohenmelster, 
op.  oit.,  p.  122. 
'  Op.  oit.,  2d  ed.  ohap.  x^ii.  p.  33. 
■  Traits  des  Mftl&dies  des  Reins,  8ro.  toI.  i.  p.  417.     Faria,  1839. 
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of  necessity  associated  with,  disease  of  the  kidney.  Anatomical  in^l 
vestigation,  too,  has  brought  to  light  various  forms  of  kidney  disease^j 
all  of  which  may  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  iba] 
urine,  and  has  proved  almtjst  beyond  a  question  that  the  chronic  fnrr 
of  disease  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  scrofulous  child,  or  whictij 
may  exist  in  the  old  drunkard,  is  not  of  necessity — is  probably  not  ii 
general — an  advanced  stage  of  the  same  disease  as  gives  rise  to  albti. 
miuous  urine  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  as  is  usually  associated  with:] 
it  during  the  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in  opinion  with.] 
reference  to  disease  of  the  kidney  which  recent  investigation  haail 
brought  with  it,  there  is  no  more  fitting  place  than  the  present  to  treat] 
of  that  acute  anasarca  which  is  attended  by  albuminous  urine,  nor  anyj 
term  more  appropriate  than  that  of  albuminous  nephritis,  by  which 
designate  that  state  of  the  kidney  which  generally,  if  not  invariablj 
accompanies  and  produces  it. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  come  und< 
nny  notice  in  children  occurred  during  convalescence  from  sc^irlatin! 
though  I  have  met  with  it  both  after  measles  and  after  typhoid  fevei 
Now  and  then,  too,  I  have  seen   acute  idiopathic  dropsy  succeed 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet  iu  the  child  just  as  it  does  in  the  adult.    Thet 
is  also  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  observed  in  cases  of  general  tuber-« 
culosis,  but  in  them  the  amount  of  anasarca  is  usually  inconaiderablejj 
while  the  intimate  structural  changes  in  the  kidney  are  probably  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  which  take  place  in  its  acute  forms. 

T  know  of  no  statjstica!  data  such  as  would  enable  us  to  estimat 
with  accuracy  the  proportion  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  drof 
sical  symptoms  supervene,  or  to  determine  the  precise  relation  whicld 
subsists  between  the  severity  of  the  disease,  or  the  abundance  of  th< 
rash,  and  the  liabiHty  to  dropsy  afterwards.     The  usual  statement^] 
that  it  is  rare  after  severe  scarlet  fever,  and  frequent  after  cases  of  thftj 
disease  in  a  mild  form,  is,  I  believe,  correct;  but  my  impression  ii 
that  in  other  respects  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  charac 
ters  of  the  disease  and  liability  to  dropsy  or  immunity  from  its  occur 
rcnce.     It  is  an  accident,  rare  in  some  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,] 
frequent  in  others;  and  its  fatality  is  liable  to  at  least  as  great  variftJ 
lion  as  its  frequency;  for  it  appears  that  while  in  the  first  quarter  or 
184y  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of  scarlatina  was  owing  to  the 
consecutive  dropsy,  20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  tho 
last  quarter  of  the  same  year  were  due  to  that  cause.' 

That  cold  and  interruption  of  the  cutaneous  function  favor  the  oc- 
currence of  dropsy  ailer  scarlatina,  is  a  fact  supported  by  universal 
testimony;  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  securing  an  unvarying  temperature  about  the  patient  during  con- 
valescence from  the  fever,  will  almost  certainly  prevent  it,  is  also 
abundantly  proved.    The  eariy  adoption  of  a  stimulating  plan  of  diet 

'  As  deduced  from  data  in  tlie  Registrar-General's  Office,  by  Dr.  Tripe,  irboee  papers 
on  Scnrlatiiial  Dropay.in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  Janu- 
ary and  July,  1854,  are  models  for  inquiries  of  this  kind  in  laboriotu  research,  lacid 
arrangement,  and  oautioas  infereacfr  from  irell-aacertained  premisea. 
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or  treatment  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  \b  also  reputed 
to  have  a  marked  influence  in  inducing  dropsj  after  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  injudicioua  manaxement  in  this  resf>ect 
seldom  goes  alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  careleasnesa  in  other 
points;  so  that  the  influence  of  this  cause  cannot  be  exactly  estimated. 
I  anr»,  however,  quite  sure,  that  the  employment  of  stimulants  in  such 
cases  of  severe  scarlatina  as  appear  to  indicate  their  administratic^n, 
and  even  the  freest  use  of  wine  in  such  circumstances,  in  no  respect 
increases  the  risk  of  dropsical  effusion  occurring  subsequently. 

The  date  of  appearance  of  the  dropsy  is  liable  to  very  considerable 
variation,  occurring  sometimes  williin  the  first  week,  at  other  times 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  week,  or  even  later.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  however,  its  symptoms  appear  after  the  end  uf 
the  fir.st,  but  before  the  completion  of  the  second  week ;  while  it  but 
seldom  happens,  if  its  appearance  is  delayed  till  far  into  the  third 
week,  that  its  symptoms  are  formidable,  or  that  its  course  is  acute. 
It  sometimes  sets  in  with  considerable  febrile  disturbance,  but  even 
then  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume  a  chronic  character,  while  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases  its  attack  is  gradual,  and  its  advance  is  slow, 
Iq  these  circumstances,  the  child  who  had  passed  through  the  fever 
perhaps  with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  suffering,  and  who  for 
a  day  or  two  had  seemed  rapidly  advancing  to  convalescence,  begins 
to  droop,  grows  languid,  feverish,  and  restless.  The  skin  becomes 
dry  and  hot;  the  process  of  desquamation  is  arrested  while  still  in- 
complete; the  appetite  ia  lost,  though  the  thirfft  is  often  considerable; 
the  bowels  become  constipated  and  the  urine  diminished  in  quantity, 
although  the  desire  for  voiding  it  is  very  frequent.  After  these  signs 
of  interrupted  convalescence  have  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
even  longer,  the  face  becomes  slightly  swollen,  a  pudiness  a[»pear- 
ing  about  the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  which  probably  disappears  later 
in  the  day;  so  that  in  many  instances  the  attention  of  the  parents  ia 
not  particularly  directed  to  the  child's  condition  until  tedenia  has  ex- 
tended to  the  hantJs  and  feet.  The  degree  of  anasarca  varies  much  in 
different  cases,  and  likewise  fluctuates  at  different  periods  in  the  same 
patient.  Usually,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  there  is  a  distinct 
relation  between  the  degree  of  swelling  and  the  severity  of  the  gene- 
ral symptoms;  and  few  cases  terminate  fatally  in  which  there  is  nf)t 
considerable  serous  ef!"usion  into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body.  In 
very  mild  cases  the  febrile  disturbance  is  inconsiderable,  the  anasarca 
slight,  and  confined  to  the  face;  and  after  a  few  days  of  poorliuesa  the 
kidneys  resume  their  proper  functions,  the  anasarca  disappears^  and 
the  child's  health  returns.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  exist  for  a 
longer  time;  the  swelling  extends  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  most  parts 
of  the  body,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  extremely  scanty,  and  sometimes, 
though  certainly  in  the  smaller  number  of  instances,  there  are  com- 
plaints of  pain  in  the  back,  or  more  frequently  of  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure in  the  lumbar  region.  The  danger  of  the  affection,  however, 
depends  almost  entirely  ou  its  complications;  for  if  they  do  not 
destroy  the  patient,  amendment  generally  becomea  apparent  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  urine  gradually  increasing  in  q^uan- 
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tity  and  becoming  less  albuminous,  tbe  anasarca  next  diminishing, 
and  the  patient  regaining  health;  though  in  cases  where  the  attack 
has  been  severe,  traces  of  albumen  often  remain  ia  the  urine  long 
after  all  signs  of  ailment,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  simple  de- 
bility, have  disappeared. 

The  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is  due  io  most  instances  either 
to  the  abundant  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  chest,  to  the  occurrence  of 
pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or  to  tbe  supervention  of  convulsions,  such 
as  sometimes  occasion  death  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  adult. 
Of  these  three  causes,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  in  thir- 
teen out  of  nineteen  fatal  cases  of  which  I  have  a  record,  was  the  chief, 
often  the  sole  cause  of  death.  Ooe  child  died  of  convulsions,  which 
left,  however,  no  trace  behind  other  than  somewhat  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  two  children  died  from  pneu- 
monia,  whicb  came  on  suddenly,  and  passed  with  great  rapidity  into 
the  third  stage;  while  in  the  three  remaining  instances,  pleurisy, asso- 
ciated once  with  pericarditis,  destroyed  the  patient. 

When  death  takes  place  from  effusion  into  the  chest,  the  anasarca 
has  usually  been  considerable  from  the  outset;  and,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  days,  after  having  undergone  apparently  causeless  fluctuation,  it 
becomes  e,\treme  as  well  as  universal;  the  features  are  disfigured  by 
the  dropsy,  the  legs  greatly  swollen,  and  the  abdominal  parietcs  much 
infiltrated ;  while  fluctuation  often  becomes  perceptible  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  quantity  of  water  voided  is  very  scanty ;  it  is  high-colored, 
very  albuminous,  and  sometimes  contains  blood;  while  it  is  now  and 
then  Biippreased  for  several  hours  together;  and  in  one  instance  none 
whatever  was  secreted  for  thirty-six  hours  before  the  patient's  death. 
Pain  in  the  back  is  sometimes  complained  of;  but  the  chief  suffering 
is  refiirred  to  the  cliest;  the  respiration  is  labored  and  accelerated; 
the  child  is  distressed  by  a  frequent,  short,  hacking  cough,  and  be- 
comes unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture.  In  these  circum- 
stances, life  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  several  days,  though  in  a  state 
of  great  sufteringj  remedies  proving  unable  either  to  relieve  the  dropsy, 
or  to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  death  at  length  taking  place 
under  a  sudden  but  usually  short  aggravation  of  the  disorder  of  the 
respiratory  organs — an  abundant  affusion  of  serum  into  the  pleura, 
generally  associated  with  cedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  being  the 
only  important  appearances  discovered  on  a  postmortem  examina- 
tion. This  effusion  sometimes  takes  place  with  so  little  previoua 
warning  as  to  occasion  the  sudden  death  of  children  whose  symptoms 
had  not  presented  any  special  urgency,  and  had  not  seemed  to  war- 
rant serious  anxiety.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  eight  yearn 
old,  in  whom  slight  anasarca  appeared  on  the  nineteenth  day,  after  a 
moderately  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  On  the  third  day  from  the 
appearance  of  the  dropsy,  the  child  walked  to  and  from  the  Infirmary 
for  Children,  a  distance  of  two  miles;  and,  though  he  appeared  op- 
pressed and  exhausledj  be  yet  manifested  no  symptom  of  particular 
urgency.  lie  had  a  somewhat  restless  night,  but  seemed  better  rather 
than  worse  in  the  moruing,  when  he  arose  to  relieve  his  bowels,  which 
acted  scantily.    Soon  after  being  replaced  in  bed,  he  began  to  strog- 
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gle  faintly,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  was  dead.  The  presence  of 
half  a  pint  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  each  pleura^  and  the  consequent 
compression  and  condensation  of  the  lower  part  of  each  lung,  were 
the  only  appearances  which  could  account  for  the  child's  sudden 
death.  Other  instances  of  almost  equally  sudden  death  in  cases  of 
dropsy  after  scarlet  fever  have  come  under  ray  observation.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence  should  Jead  us  always  to  watch  a  patient 
with  great  care  in  whom  the  want  of  due  resonance,  or  the  absence  of 
clear  respiration  in  either  infra  scapular  region,  informs  us  that  fluid 
is  present  in  the  chest,  since  the  scanty  effusion  may  increase  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  symptoms  which  had  seemed  of  little  moment 
may,  in  a  few  hours,  jeopardize  life,  or  even  destroy  it. 

A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  giving  rise  to  increase 
of  its  vascularity,  or  to  a  scanty  deposit  of  lymph  on  its  surface,  is 
very  often  observed  in  connection  with  the  abundant  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Acute  pleurisy  terminating  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  or  pneumonia  running  rapidly  into  the  third  stage  of  the 
disease,  is  a  less  frequent  but  by  no  means  a  less  formidable  compli- 
cation of  albuminous  nephritis.  The  occurrence  of  either  of  these 
aflections  is  often  independent  of  the  existence  of  anasarca,  though  it 
is,  I  believe,  always  associated  with  an  albuminous  state  of  the  urine, 
and  preceded  by  those  general  febrile  symptoms  which  almost  invari- 
ably accompany  that  affection  when  it  succeeds  to  scarlatina.  Both 
diseases  run  in  these  circumstances  an  exceedingly  rapid  course;  and 
I  Lave  known  death  take  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  one  lung  pass 
into  the  second  and  third  stages  of  pneumonia,  within  thirty-six  hours 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  of  disorder  of  the  respira- 
tory organs — a  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  gravity  to  all  affections  of 
the  chest  succeeding  to  scarlet  fever. 

Lastly,  death  is  sometimes  due  to  convulsions,  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  occasionally  in  the  adult  in  the  course  of  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  child,  however,  this  accident  is 
very  unusual ;  while,  even  when  it  does  take  place,  it  does  not  in 
general  lead  to  a  fatal  result ;  inasmuch  as,  of  four  cases  which  came 
under  my  own  observation,  three  recovered ;  and  of  thirteen,  particu- 
lars of  which  are  collected  by  M.  Killiet,'  ten  issued  in  the  recovery, 
only  three  in  the  death,  of  the  patient.  These  convulsions  are  sudden 
in  their  occurrence,  coming  on  without  any  premonitory  symptom.", 
though  they  arc  sometimes  immediately  preceded  by  violent  head- 
ache. They  are  followed  by  more  or  less  complete  unconsciousness; 
and  a  repetition  of  the  attack  takes  place  almost  invariably  in  the 
course  of  from  one  to  three  hours.  The  violence  of  the  fits  varies. 
The  first  is  not,  in  general,  so  severe  aa  those  which  succeed  to  it ; 
and  the  degree  to  which  consciousness  returns  in  the  intervals  between 
the  fits  is  uncertain ;  though,  whenever  recovery  takes  place,  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  all  the  powers,  both  of  mind  and  body,  proves 
that  no  abiding  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  brain.  In  one  of  the 
four  cases  which  came  under  ray  notice,  the  fits  completely  ceased  in 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 
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six  hours;  while,  in  the  third  case,  death  took  place  in  I 
coma  eleven  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  fit,  and  two 
and  a  half  after  the  cessation  of  the  third.  When  recovery  takes 
the  restoration  of  the  cerebral  functions  is  not  only  complete, 
rapid;  and,  if  the  child  survive  twent_y-four  hours  from  the  first 
vulsive  seizure,  we  may,  I  think,  look  upon  the  danger  from 
source  as  at  an  end;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbo 
Btate  of  blood  as  predisposes  to  the  convulsive  attaotc  ia  a  very 
influential  cause  of  innarnination  of  the  serous  membranes*,  and  that, 
as  happened  in  one  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  tbe 
patient  may  outlive  danger  from  the  one  source  only  to  sink  oi 
that  arising  from  the  other. 

Supposing  the  patient  to  escape  the  dangers  arising  from  tbcM 
various  causes,  convalescence  eventually  takes  place,  the  droaf 
seldom  persisting,  at  the  longest,  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeia; 
though  the  child  often  remains  long  aflerwards  languid  and  feebtt^ 
with  a  weak  pulse  and  an  anssmic  aspect,  while  any  serious  oomplK 
cation  may  obviously  enough  retard  recovery  almost  indefinitely. 
Accidental  exposure  to  cold  too  may  suffice,  even  months  after  hptm- 
rent  convalescence,  to  disorder  once  more  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
to  reproduce  an  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine,  attended  oa  befcit 
with  anasarca,  though  the  dropsical  symptoms  are  not  in  general  oot- 
siderable. 

The  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  already  described,  u4 
which  in  the  main  are  those  of  inflammatory  dropsy,  are  aaAociiCiri 
with  changes  in  the  coutpostti'on  of  the  urine,  as  well  as,  in  mo«t  {■• 
stances,  with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  In  rtrj 
slight  coses,  in  which  the  dropsical  symptoms  are  sc-arcely  indicailad, 
or  in  which  there  is  sim[)ly  a  Utile  poorliness  retarding  the  rapid 
advance  of  convalescence,  the  urine  may  be  a  little  less  traQsp«reat 
than  natural,  and  present  very  slight  traces  of  albumen  on  examiiM^ 
tion.  It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  the  presenoe  of  sligbl 
traces  of  albumen  for  a  very  short  time,  possibly  not  more  that 
twenty-four  hours,  is  not  invariable  during  some  period  or  other  of 
the  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever;  and  the  tendency  of  recall 
researches  is  to  lend  increased  probability  to  the  supposition.  q| 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  changes  in  the  urine  are  from  the  first 
much  more  considerable,  or  very  speedily  become  so,  in  all  instances 
in  which  any  marked  constitutional  disorder  is  present,  Tboogh 
transparent  when  passed,  it  is  of  a  deeper  color  thap  natoral,  mod 
spccilily  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  when  it  deposits  a  more  or  IsM 
aijandiint  preci[ntntc.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction;  somewhat  sx* 
eccds  the  usual  specific  gravity  of  heulihy  urine;  is  at  first  rendarad 
clear  by  the  upplic^ition  of  lieat,  but  again  becomes  cloody  as  the 
albumen  which  it  contains  is  coagulated,  and  falls  dovni  in  a  flooottleal 
precipitate.  If  the  attack  be  more  severe,  the  urino,  which  is  »tfy 
scanty,  ia  of  a  brown  or  smoke  color,  deef)  retl,  or  cofiee  O"-  "  nd 
throws  down  a  dopwit  chiefly  of  a  reddish-brown  color;  *  .  w- 

ever,  does  not  entirely  disappear  when  h*j:ate(i,  while  albqmen  is  pro- 
scut  in  it  in  extreme  abuadance.    It  is  to  the  presence  of  the  eoloriag 
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matter  of  the  blood  that  this  dark  hue  of  the  urine  is  to  be  attributed; 
but  in  some  instancea  blood  is  present  in  very  great  abundance,  and 
for  a  seasoQ  the  case  is  strictly  one  of  Ijiematuria;  though  the  symptom 
in  this  extreme  degree  is  usually  transitory,  not  continuing  for  above 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  but  recurring  sometimes 
causelessly  more  than  once  during  the  patient's  illness.  Usually, 
though  not  invariably,  the  presence  at  any  lime  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  urine  indicates  a  very  serious  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidney,  and  forebodes  a  slow  and  imperfect  convalescence. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  extreme  degree  of  anasarca  and  hematuria  are 
by  no  means  generally  associated  ;  nor  does  the  connplete  disappearance 
of  blood  froni  the  urine  constantly  imply  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  patient's  general  condition.  Of  all  indications  furnished 
by  the  urine  none  is  of  such  constantly  evil  import  as  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  that  secretion,  especially  when  such  dimi- 
nution takes  place  suddeuly ;  and  in  whatever  other  respects  the  state 
of  a  patient  may  differ,  complete  suppression  of  urine  for  a  period 
much  exceeding  twelve  hours  almost  invariably  announces  the  speedy 
approach  of  death. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  this  disease  dis- 
covers crystals  of  lilliale  of  ammonia,  mucous  corpuscles,  epithelium 
scales,  casts  of  the  urinary  tubules,  and  in  many  instancea  blood- 
globules  but  very  little  altered.  These  matters,  however,  disappear 
by  degrees  as'  the  patient's  symptoms  abate,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
urine  increases,  and  its  natural  appearance  returns;  though  long  after' 
it  looks  healthy,  and  has  ceased  to  throw  down  any  deposit,  it  may 
be  shown  by  chemical  reagents  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  albumen; 
and  I  have  found  traces  of  its  presence  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  after  an  attack  of  scarlatinal  dropsy. 

The  degree  of  altrration  presmied  by  Ow  Iddneys  in  fatal  eases  appears 
to  depend  partly  on  the  duration  of  the  disease,  partly  on  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  patient's  death,  being  more  considerable  when  it 
has  resulted  from  the  dropsy  itself  than  when  it  has  been  produced 
by  some  intercurrent  inflammation.  When  least  affected,  the  kidneys 
are  swollen,  dark,  heavy,  and  gorged  with  venous  blood  ;  but  not 
otherwise  altered.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  disease  their  surface 
presents  a  pale  color  and  mottled  appearance,  and  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly granular,  while  spots  of  vascularity,  remarkable  for  iheslellated 
arrangement  of  the  small  vessels  of  which  they  are  composed,  are 
dispersed  over  it.  On  a  section  being  made,  a  marked  coutrust  is 
observable  between  the  pale,  fawn-colored,  cortical  structure  of  the 
organs,  and  their  deeply-injected  tubular  parts;  while  the  lining  of 
their  pelvis  and  infundibula  generally  displays  a  greatly  inercjised 
vascularity.  The  granular  appearance  characteristic  of  the  second 
stage  of  Bright's  disease  is  also  still  more  obvious  on  a  section  of  the 
organs  than  it  was  on  the  examination  of  their  surface,  while  the 
change  in  their  tissue  is  further  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
tears  or  breaks  down  under  the  finger.  The  time  required  for  the 
production  of  these  changes  in  the  kidneys  varies  much.  I  have  seen 
them  present  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  aged 
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five  anfl  a  half  years,  who  died  of  serous  effusion  into  hia  chest  oi 
the  twenty-second  day  from  the  appearance  of  the  rash  of  scarl* 
fever,  and  the  thirteenth  from  the  commencement  of  the  dropsy;  bi 
this  is  the  only  occasion,  in  my  experience,  on  which  such  exteusii 
alterations  have  been  wrouglit  within  so  short  a  period.  No  instant 
has  offered  itself  to  my  notice  in  which  the  changes  characteristic 
the  third  stage  of  Bright'a  disease  have  been  found  after  death ;  I 
though  children  may  continue  feeble  and  much  out  of  health  long  aUt 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  hag  passed  away,  and  may  even  di 
of  its  remoter  consequences,  yet  I  believe  that  the  fatal  issue, 
such  circumstances,  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  development 
tuberculosis,  not  by  the  progressive  advance  of  disorganization  of  tl 
kidney. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  has  of  late  enabled  us  to  advance  a  st 
further  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done  towards  understanding  tt 
pathology  of  this  disease.     It  baa  shown  us  that  the  morbid  process* 
begins  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  inflamed  kidney,  the  urinary  tubules 
of  which  are  stimulated  to  an  increased  production  of  their  epithelial 
lining,  or  even  to  a  pouring  out  of  solid  fibrinous  matter  into  their 
cavities.     The  urine  carries  away  with  it  some  of  these  matters,  and 
thus  frees  the  tubuJes  for  a  time  ;  but  as  their  contents  are  reprodut 
in  quantities  too  large  to  be  thus  eliminated,  some  of  the  tubules 
come  plugged  and  impervious,  sometimes  even  so  over  distended  iK 
they  give  way,  and  are  completely  destroyed.     Nor  is  tliis  all,  but  tl 
capillaries  of  the  organ  necessarily  bear  a  part  in  the  mischief, 
first,  from  over-congestion,  they  become  dilated  and   varicose,  at 
afterwards  (in  part,  probably,  from  the  formation  of  fibrinous  clo| 
within  them,  in  part  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  adhesive  inflamml 
lion)  they  become  obstructed  or  even  obliterated.     Supposing  thi^ 
morbid  process  to  have  gone  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  kic 
ney  must  be  left  by  it  permanently  injured;  while  even  its  slight* 
degrees  most  for  a  time  seriously  disturb  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  tl 
urine  is  in  part  due  to  the  actual  escape  of  blood  from  the  overload« 
capillaries  of  the  kidney,  in  part  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  il 
functions.     If  at  a  later  period,  when  the  urine  has  lost  its  preterni 
turally  deep  color,  and  has  regained  much  of  its  healthy  appearanc 
albumen  should  still  exist  in  any  quantity,  there  will  be  reason  fa 
apprehending  that  some  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  organ. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reparative  power  characteristic  of  early  life 
tends,  I  believe,  to  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  mischief,  and  warrants 
a  more  hopeful  prognosis  as  to  the  ultimate  complete  recovery  of  a 
child  from  the  effects  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  than  would  be  justifiable 
in  a  ca.se  of  albuminuria  in  the  adult. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is,  on  the  whole,  that  of  inflammatory 
dropsy,  from  what  cause  soever  it  may  arise.  If  it  have  set  in  with 
severity,  the  urine  being  high-colored,  extremely  scanty,  and  loaded 
with  albumen,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  almost  indispensable,  and 
from  four  to  six  ounces  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  child  five  or 
six  years  old.    It  will,  I  believe,  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary  to  rft?. 
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peat  the  general  depletion,  though,  if  no  improvement  follow,  and 
especially  if  there  bo  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  loins,  cupping  or  the 
application  of  leeches  in  that  situation  should  be  resorted  to.  Whether 
bleeding  be  requisite  or  not,  the  great  object  to  which  our  treatment 
must  be  directed  is  the  roexcitement  of  the  cutaneous  function;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this  shall  wo  avert  danger  and  expe- 
dite convalescence.  For  this  purpose  the  hot-air  bath  is  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted;  it  not  only 
stimulates  the  skin  much  more  powerfully  than  the  warm  water  bath, 
but  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  can  be  employed  without  re- 
moving the  patient  from  bed,  and  consequeutly  without  the  risk  of 
catching  cold.  It  may  be  used  once  or  twice  iu  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  seldom  fails>  even  when  its  action  is  moat  transitory,  in  imiucing, 
for  the  time  at  least,  a  copious  perspiration.  Among  internal  reme- 
dies, the  tartar  emetic  descrvea  to  hold  the  highest  rank  ;  and  1  know 
of  no  medicine  to  the  utility  of  which,  in  the  acute  stage  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy,  there  are  so  few  exceptions.  It  should  be  given  in  nauseating 
doses  every  four  hours;  and  at  bedtime,  if  headache  or  a  constipated 
state  of  the  bowels  does  not  contraindicate  its  use,  a  small  duse  of 
Dover's  powder  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  it.  Whcn^  by 
the  employment  of  these  means,  the  skiu  has  been  excited  to  action, 
the  anasarca  has  ceased  to  increase,  and  the  albumen  in  the  urine  has 
much  diminished,  some  of  the  milder  diuretics  may  be  combined  with 
the  mixture — as  the  acetate  of  potash,  the  extract  of  taraxacum,  the 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  or  the  benzoic  acid,  of  which  latter  reme'ly  I 
have  recently  made  much  use,  while  at  the  same  time  the  dose  of  the 
tartar  emetic  may  be  reduced;  but  any  change  of  the  urine  to  a 
darker  color,  or  the  increase  of  albumen  in  it,  should  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  them,  and  of  returniug  to 
the  previous  treatment. 

My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  this  affisction.  They  are  un- 
certain in  their  action,  their  operation  is  often  attended  by  much  dis- 
tress to  the  child,  and  by  unavoidable  risk  of  catching  culd,  while  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhoea  is  a  very  troublesome  and  very  unmanageable 
complication.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  think  it  preferable  to  give 
aperients  only  when  a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  absolutely 
requires  their  employment. 

In  very  mild  cases  of  dropsy  it  suffices  to  give  the  antimony  in 
small  doses,  so  as  to  produce  merely  its  diaphoretic  effects;  while  in 
cases  of  long  standing  the  feebleness  of  the  patient's  pulse  and  the 
occasional  irritability  of  his  stomach  often  completely  contraindicate 
its  use.  In  those  instances  too,  in  which  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
urine  is  considerable,  the  restraining  its  discharge  from  the  kidneys 
becomes  the  first  indication.  Fur  this  purpose  the  gallic  acid,  in  doses 
of  five  grains  every  four  hours  for  a  child  of  five  years  old,  is  tbe  best 
remedy  that  we  can  employ  ;  while  a  small  dose  of  antimony  may  still 
be  given  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  the  hot-air  bath  is  used, 
with  the  view  of  helping  to  keep  up  the  proper  action  of  the  skin.  In 
the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  even  though  no  blood  be  present  'm 
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the  urine,  yet  if  the  qunntitj  of  albumen  be  large,  tbe  gallic  acid  will 
ngain  be  indicated  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy. 

With  referer»ce  to  the  complications  of  the  disease,  I  do  not  know 
that  their  association  with  scarlatinal  dropsy  furnishes  any  sjieciai 
indications  for  their  treatinent,  though  it  certainly  destroys  much  of 
the  hopefulness  which  we  might  otherwise  feel  with  reference  to  the 
BVK'cess  of  our  remedies.  The  remark  applies  with  especial  force  to 
the  inflammatory  affections  that  sometimes  supervene  in  its  course, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  pneumonia,  which  though  not  a  very 
freijuent,  is  a  most  dangerous  accident,  and  one  in  which,  if  depletion 
and  tartar  emetic  fail,  I  know  not  to  what  remedy  to  have  recourse. 
In  the  three  cases  of  convulsions  which  recovered,  large  depletion  was 
resorted  to,  and  in  both  instances  with  success.  In  one  of  the  cases, 
however,  consciousness  did  not  return  till  after  the  bowels  had  been 
very  freely  acted  on  by  elateriam,  though  the  depletion  alone  put  a 
stop  to  the  convulsions.  The  child  who  died  was  in  a  state  of  such 
exhaustion  at  the  time  when  the  convulsions  came  on,  as  seemed  to 
forbid  depletion,  but  I  have  since  regretted  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  arrest  them  by  means  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

The  convalescence  from  scarlatinal  dropsy  requires  much  care  in 
restoring  the  child  to  its  usual  diet,  and  long  continued  precaution 
against  cold  and  damp,  together  with  great  attention  to  maintain  the 
active  performance  of  the  cutaneous  functions;  on  which  account  it 
is  always  desirable  that  ilannel  be  worn  next  the  skin.  In  mild  cases 
the  observance  of  these  precautions  is  all  that  is  needed;  but  in  many 
instances  the  child  is  left  weak  and  bloodless,  and  with  its  digestive 
powers  much  enfeebled.  In  these  circumstances  tonic  remedies  are 
always  indicated,  and  either  the  extract  of  bark  or  the  tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  ofiron  will  generally  be  found  most  appropriate,  while 
wine  is  not  infrequently  needed  to  restore  the  appetite,  which  in  many 
instances  seems  completely  lost.  I  need  not,  however,  pursue  this 
subject  in  minute  detail :  the  great  principles  which  should  govern 
your  conduct  must  already  be  sufBciently  obvious. 

Although  moat  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  are  less  common  in 
children  than  in  grown  persons,  yet  calcnhns  disorders  are  far  more 
frequent  in  early  life  than  in  adult  age.  It  appears,  indeed,  from 
some  statistical  data  furnished  by  Dr,  Prout,  that  out  of  1250  patients 
received  into  the  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Norwich  hospitals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  operated  on  for  stone,  500,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  connection 
that  subsists  between  the  assimilative  and  the  excretory  functions,  it 
will  not  surprise  us  that  Jn  early  life,  when  the  former,  though  so 
active,  are  so  readily  disturbed,  the  latter  should  be  oden  thrown  into 
disorder. 

Very  alight  and  very  temporary  causes  often  suffice  to  occasion 
deposits  in  the  urine  of  children  ;  and  these  deposits  almost  always 
consist  either  of  the  amorphous  lithale  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  small 
reddish-brown  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  These  depo.sits,  indeed,  are  not 
of  much  moment,  and  one  might  perhaps  say  that  the  younger  the 
infant  the  less  is  their  importance,  since  the  presence  of  lithic  acid  in 
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considerable  quantity  in  the  kidneys  of  new-born  cbildren  seems  to 
be  almost  a  physiological  condition.  Its  frequency  was  first  noticed, 
some  years  ago,  by  Professor  Schloaaberger ;  and  his  original  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  both  by  his  own  subsequent  researches,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  Professor  Martin,  of  Jena.'  Dr.  Schlossberger,  on 
an  examination  of  199  children  who  died  within  thirty  days  from 
birth,  found  lithic  acid  gravel  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  32  per  cent,  of 
the  number,  in  many,  bat  not  all  of  whom,  some  degree  of  icterus  had 
existed.  The  frequency  of  this  condition  is  probably  connected  with 
the  peculiar  changes  in  the  processes  of  assimilation  which  take  place 
after  birth;  and  any  interruption  to  their  performance,  or  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  function,  increases,  as  in  the  case  of  infuntile 
icterus,  the  probability  of  its  occurrence.  The  same  causes  exert  a 
similar  influence  both  in  infancy,  and  also  to  a  considerable  degree 
even  in  subsequent  childhood.  A  trifling  cold,  slight  gastric  disorder, 
or  the  feverishuess  and  general  irritation  which  sometimes  attend  upon 
dentition,  not  infrequently  produce  these  deposits,  while  lliey  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  the  brief  constitutional  disturbance  subsides.  While 
it  lasts,  however,  the  condition  of  the  child  is  often  one  of  very  con- 
giderable  suffering,  each  attempt  to  make  water  being  attended  by 
much  pain,  the  patient  crying  and  drawing  up  its  legs  towards  its 
abdomen;  while  frequently  a  few  drops  only  of  urine  are  voided  at 
each  time.  Now  and  then,  the  suppression  of  urine  is  complete  for 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours;  but  this  seldom  happens,  ex- 
cept in  children  previously  much  out  of  health,  and  in  whom,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  febrile  symptoms  and  the  constitutional  disturbance 
are  very  severe,  the  bowels  usually  constipated,  and  the  evacuations 
very  unnatural  in  appearance.  But  besides  cases  of  this  acute  kind, 
which  occur  almost  exclusively  in  infants  in  whom  the  process  of 
dentition  is  not  yet  complete,  similar  symptoms  are  often  observed  in 
older  children  ;  and  though  at  first  of  a  much  less  urgent  character, 
they  are  yet  of  more  serious  import,  since  they  frequently  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  instead  of  betokening  a  merely 
temporary  excess  of  lithic  acid  deposits  in  the  urine. 

In  many  instances,  the  formation  of  lithic  acid  in  the  kidneys  goes 
on  without  giving  rise  to  any  very  obvious  syniptoma ;  and  I  have 
but  rarely  seen  a  child  suffer  from  paia  of  that  severe  character  which 
in  the  adult  not  unfrequently  accompanies  the  descent  of  a  calculus 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  Sometimes,  however,  after  frequent 
attacks  resembling  seizures  of  ordinary  colic,  a  child  begins  to  mani- 
fest the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  ia  probable  that  the  previous  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  were  due 
to  the  disordered  function  of  the  kidneys,  rather  than  to  any  primary 
aflection  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  occurrence  of  colic  in  children 
of  three  or  four  years  old,  indeed,  should  always  direct  our  most  sedu- 
lous attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine,  which  will  very  often  be  found 
to  deviate  widely  from  a  liealthy  condition — frequently  to  abound  in. 
lithic  acid  gravel. 


'  Arohiv  f.  pbjsio].  Ueilknnde,  rol.  ix. 
p.  333, 


&lflo  Sobmidt'a  Jabrbfioher,  Deo.  1850, 
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The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  much  the  same  nt  all 
ages :  the  pain  in  voiding  urine,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the  Fre- 
quent desire  to  pass  water,  the  occasional  abrupt  stoppage  of  the 
stream  of  urine,  and  the  irritation  about  the  penis,  owing  to  which  the 
child  keeps  its  hand  almost  constantly  on  its  genitals,  can  hardly  fwl 
to  awaken  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Before  aubjectiog 
the  child,  however,  to  the  fright  and  paiu  which  the  introduction  of  a 
sound  into  its  bladder  is  sure  to  occasion,  it  should  be  first  ascertained 
that  the  patient's  sufferings  are  not  due  to  the  prepuce  being  extremely 
long  and  its  orifice  very  narrow.  The  existence  of  that  malformatiou 
sometimes  prevents  the  ready  escape  of  the  urine;  while  the  edges  of 
the  foreskin  becoming  irritated  and  sore,  any  attempt  to  make  wuler 
is  rendered  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  symptoms  present  a  most 
deceptive  resemblance  to  those  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  presence 
of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  likewise  sometimes  occasions  a  degree  of 
irritation  about  the  bladder,  which  is  by  no  means  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  calculus ;  and  against  this  possible  source  of  error  it  be- 
hooves us  likewise  to  be  on  the  watch. 

The  treatment  of  dysuria  in  early  life,  connected,  as  the  affection 
almost  always  is,  with  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine,  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  Those  acute  attacks  which  come  on  during  infancy, 
and  for  the  most  part  during  the  period  of  teething,  and  which  are 
attended  with  much  fever,  with  a  constipated  or  otherwise  disordered 
condition  of  the  bowels,  and  with  severe  suffering,  obviously  call  for 
antiphlogistic  and  soothing  measures.  The  warm  bath  is  often  very 
serviceable  in  these  cases  in  relieving  the  febrile  symptoms;  besides 
which,  the  occasional  immersion  of  the  child  in  hot  water,  as  high  aa 
the  hips,  soothes  the  pain  which  is  so  apt  to  attend  upon  every  attempt 
to  empty  the  bladder.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  on  freely  by 
caBtor  oil ;  and  afterwards,  no  medicine  has  appeared  to  me  to  afford 
so  much  relief  to  pain,  or  so  effectually  to  excite  the  kidneys  to  action, 
as  the  caslor-oil  mixture  which  1  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  in 
combination  with  small  doses  of  liquor  potassaa,  laudanum,  and 
nitrous  ether.  Barley-water,  milk  and  water,  and  thin  arrowroot, 
should  constitute  the  child'.>»  nourishment  during  the  eeverity  of  its 
attack;  and  even  when  the  symptoms  are  on  the  decline,  much  pru- 
dence must  still  be  exercised  in  keeping  to  a  very  mild  and  unsttmu- 
lating  diet.  It  is  generally  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  alkaliea  for 
some  time  after  the  active  symptoms  have  subsided ;  and  small  doses 
of  liquor  potassae,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  vinum  ipe- 
cacuanha, may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  little  milk. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  seen  a  sudden  suppression  of  urine,  attended 
with  great  aggravation  of  the  child's  sufferings,  follow  after  the  exist- 
ence of  severe  dysuria  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  have  found  this 
occurrence  to  be  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  urethra  by 
a  small  calculus  which  had  become  impacted  in  its  canal.  The  dys- 
uria which  is  produced  by  the  excessive  length  of  the  prepuce  cao 
be  relieved  only  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  fore- 
skin ;  while,  when  it  is  excited  by  ascarides,  an  enema  of  liquor  calciai, 
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with  a  dose  or  two  of  castor  oil,  will  often  produce  an  immediate  cure 
of  symptoma  which  had  been  very  troublesome. 

The  treatment  of  ciilculus  in  the  bladder  hiirdly  requires  special 
notice  here;  but  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  calculi  which  form 
in  childhood  are  just  of  that  kind  on  which  medicinal  agents  are  best 
calculated  to  act;  and  that  we  have  but  little  reason  for  dreading  those 
changes  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  urine  which  take 
place  in  later  life.  The  deposits  that  take  place  and  the  calculi  that 
form  in  childhood,  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  lithates,  and  hence 
we  may  employ  the  alkaline  carbonates  without  apprehension;  and 
under  their  continued  use  I  have  seen  very  copious  sediments  com- 
pletely and  permanently  disappear  from  the  urine.  Their  action, 
however,  is  far  too  slow  to  be  relied  on  in  any  case  where  unequivo- 
cal signs  are  present  of  the  existence  of  a  stone  of  considerable 
dimensions;  while,  fortunately,  the  ana?sthetic  agents  which  we  now 
possess,  by  depriving  the  operation  of  lithotomy  of  the  pain  that  once 
attended  it,  have  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

The  importance  of  lithic  acid  deposits  in  the  urine,  is,  however,  by 
no  means  dependent  on  the  temporary  suftering  associated  with  its 
elimination,  in  some  instances;  or  the  dangers  of  the  formation  of 
vesical  calculus,  in  others.  Deposits  of  lilhic  acid  are  observed  in  the 
urine  of  children,  as  the  consequence  and  the  indication  of  a  state 
of  general  constitutional  disorder,  which  manifests  itself  by  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  imperfect  nutrition,  which  is  often  associated  with 
chronic  cutaneous  afl'ections,  and  not  infrequently  succeeds  to  some 
attack  of  rheumatism.  I  have  already  told  you  that  rheumatism  in 
the  child  runs  its  course  frequently  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
local  pain,  and  with  less  swelling  of  the  joints,  than  generally  attend 
it  in  the  adult.  Its  remote  effects  also  very  seldom  show  themselves 
in  those  abiding  pains  which  characterize  chronic  rheumatism  in  the 
grown  person,  but  in  a  state  of  general  ill  health  such  as  that  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  A  child  is  brought  to  you  with  a  vague  history 
of  failing  health;  of  loss  of  flesh,  of  variable  appetite,  sluggish  bowels, 
and  occasional  night  perspirations.  On  further  inquiry  you  learn 
that  he  is  nervous  and  excitable  in  the  highest  degree;  sometimes 
depressed  and  sullen,  at  other  times  so  high-spirited  as  to  be  almost 
uncontrollable:  each  of  these  fluctuations  in  his  condition,  whether 
for  better  or  worse,  is  found  to  be  more  marked  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year  than  at  others;  and  often  also  modified  by  change  of  resi- 
dence, his  health  being  manifestly  worse  in  cold  weather,  and  in  ex- 
posed situations,  than  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  during  the  summer 
season.  Anxiety  lest  consumptive  di.sease  should  be  impending  is 
often  needlessly  entertained  in  these  cases;  but  if  you  examine  the 
urine  you  will  at  once  find  the  clue  that  will  help  you  to  their  thorough 
understanding.  The  urine  will  be  found  acid,  of  a  very  high  specific 
gravity,  1025  or  upwards,  depositing  on  cooling  abundant  red  crys- 
tals of  lithic  acid,  and  on  the  addition  of  nitric  aciid  giving  evidence, 
by  the  speedy  crystallization  that  takes  place,  of  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  urea.  On  close  inquiry  you  will  probably  learn  that  some 
months  previously  the  child  had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  not 
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necessarily  very  severe,  and  that  since  then  his  health  bad  never  beett 
so  good  as  before  ;  or,  if  not,  you  will  almost  certainly  find  that 
maiism  is  a  disease  from  which,  in  some  or  other  of  its  nui 
formSj  members  of  his  parents'  family  have  suffered.     It  is  to 
such  as  these  that  the  term  of  the  ]itl)ic  acid  diathesis'  is  applicable. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  does  not  require  much  notice.  A 
residence  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  sitmition,  and  the  habitual  weariiq^ 
of  flannel  next  the  skin,  are  two  points  of  much  importance,  A  thin], 
of  at  least  equal  moineni,  is  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  wh 
should  be  simple,  unstimiilatinp,  and  moderate  in  quantity,  W 
reference  to  medicine,  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  may 
given  with  a  vegetable  bitter,  if  some  decided  tonic  appears 
sary;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind,  and  clearly  explain  to  your  p»* 
tient's  friends,  that  the  condition  is  not  one  to  be  overcome  in  a  short 
time  by  a  few  potent  remetlies,  but  one  which  will  require  watcbii 
and  care,  and  a  well  considered  system  of  diet  and  reginaen,  to 
carried  on  for  months  and  years,  and  from  which  it  is  scarcely  aafe 
depart  before  the  time  of  puberty  has  been  passed  in  safety.  I  r^ 
ferred  to  it,  not  because  I  had  any  special  cautions  to  give  yon  aboat 
its  treatment,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  a  set  of  symptoms,  tbe  real 
signification  of  which  may  be  readily  overlooked. 

An  unnaturally  profuse  flow  of  urine  occurs  at  all  ages  as  a  tempo- 
rary symptom  in  the  course  of  many  disorders.  Its  permanent  in* 
crease,  when  associated  with  certain  changes  in  the  composition  oftlM 
fluid,  and  the  presence  of  saccharine  matters  among  its  elementa,  ooo- 
Btilutes  diahtlfs.  This  disease,  although  not  common  at  any  period  of 
lift',  yet  occurs  in  the  adult  sufficiently  often  for  us  to  become  familiar 
with  its  characters,  and  to  dread  it  as  one  of  the  moat  formidable  r^ 
suits  of  disorder  of  the  aaaimilniive  processes.  In  the  child,  however, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  aflection ;  for  Dr.  Prout,  out  of  his  immeote 
experience  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  states  that  he  has  aeen 
but  one  instance  of  it  in  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  only  twelve  in 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty  years,  out  of  a 
total  uf  700  cases  of  diabetes.*  One  case  only  has  ever  come  nndar 
my  observation,  in  a  little  girl  aged  three  years  aad  a  half,  wboae 
brother  had  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  ana  her  sister  at  two  yean 
and  a  half,  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  she  presented;  and^ 
from  the  first  appearance  of  which  to  their  fatal  termination  in  both 
cases,  only  six  weeks  elapsed.  The  child  whom  I  saw  had  been  droop* 
ing  for  about  two  months,  and  was  losing  flesh  very  rapidly,  bot  bad 
not  then  begun  to  experience  the  urgent  thirst  of  a  diabetic  patietil 
She  was  pale,  thin,  and  rather  sallow;  her  tongue  was  slightly 
but  not  at  all  characteristic  of  her  di.^ease.  Uer  urine,  of  w''"" 
passed  about  four  pints  in  the  twenty  four  hours,  had  aspecii'i 
of  1045,  became  of  a  dark  color  when  boiled  with  liquor  pol 
and  yielded,  with  Trommer's  test,  indications  of  sugar  in  aboi 


'  It  la  almoct  anperflnoua  to  ratnlnd  the  nad*r  of  Dr.  Todd'a  ramArlu  oa  tliia  i 
Jeot  Id  liiN  Cruoalan  l^Mlaran — On  Goot,  RheamatUm,  kti. 
*  Oa  Stonuiob  aud  B«aal  DiaowM,  5th  odit.  Sro.  p.  36,  not*. 
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The  parents,  who  had  lost  all  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
their  other  children,  could  nut  be  persuaded  to  restrict  her  diet,  or  to 
put  her  on  any  plan  of  treatment;  and  I  never  saw  the  child  but  on 
one  occasion.  Simple  diuresis,  indeed^  is  leas  rare  than  true  saccha- 
rine diabetes;  and  I  have  seen  some  instances  in  which^  coupled  with 
serious  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance,  there  wa-s  so  consitlerable  an 
increase  in  the  secretiuri  of  urine  as  to  constitute  a  prominent  symp- 
tom of  the  disease.  In  these  cases,  however,  considerable  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  had  for  some  lime  preceded  the  excessive  flow  of 
urine;  and  Dr.  Prout  states  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infantile  diu- 
resis, the  urine  is  loaded  with  lithatea,  and  diminished  in  quantity; 
ihodgh,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  quantity  of  urine  becomes  con- 
siderably increased;  and  it  sometimes  conUiins  albumen,  or  in  rarer 
ca.^es  yields  signs  of  sugar.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  indeed, 
the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  kidney  is  in  these  cases  purely 
secondary,  and  subsidiary  to  the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder.  The 
quantity  of  urine  has  eitlier  been  speedily  dimini^ihed  under  a  due 
attention  to  diet  and  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the 
symptoms  have  become  mijrged  by  degrees  in  tliose  of  phthisis,  whieh 
has  gradually  developed  itself.  My  experience  concerning  these  afi'ec- 
tiona  amounts,  in  short,  to  this — that,  whenever  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  are  seriously  disturbed  for  any  considerable 
time  in  early  life,  the  functions  of  the  kidney  are  very  apt  to  become 
excessive  in  degree,  as  well  as  disordered  in  kind.  Further,  such 
disorder  is  especially  likely  to  occur  just  at  that  period  when  the  sim- 
ple but  highly  animalized  food  of  the  suckling  is  exchanged  for  the 
more  varied  diet  of  the  inlant  after  weaning.  And,  lastly,  its  exist- 
ence may  be  suspected  whenever,  coupled  with  more  or  less  marked 
indications  of  gastro  intestinal  disorder,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
emaciation,  for  which  no  adequate  cause  appears.  It  will,  however, 
often  happen,  even  when  the  amount  of  urine  greatly  exceeds  the 
healthy  average,  that  the  parents  of  an  infant  take  no  notice  of  the 
ci re umstance»  imagining  it  to  be  cither  an  accidental  and  unimportant 
occurrence,  or  accounting  for  it  as  the  natural  result  of  the  thirst, 
which  induces  the  child  to  drink  very  abundantly.  Hence,  unless 
you  make  special  inquiries  with  reference  to  this  point,  you  may 
remain  in  ignorance  of  a  very  important  symptom. 

When  once  you  have  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  alToc- 
tion,  its  treatment  is  attended  by  no  particular  dilBculty,  and,  if  under- 
taken aufBcieotly  early,  will  often  prove  successful.  Tiie  state  of  the 
bowels  requires  most  careful  attention;  mild  alteratives  are  frequently 
serviceable;  but  drastive  purgatives  are  very  unsuitable.  The  hydr. 
c.  cretS^  in  combination  with  Dover's  powder,  is  often  very  useful  in 
promoting  a  healthy  condition  of  the  evacuations;  while  the  Dover's 
powder  alone  is  also  beneficial  in  calming  the  child's  excessive  irrita- 
bility, as  well  as  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  Dr. 
Prout  adds  a  caution,  however,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  opiates  in 
these  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  sudden  witbdraw-il  of  fluids,  since  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  way  follow  the  incautious  adoption  of  these  mea- 
sures; and  that  condition  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  coma  and  death. 
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Change  of  air  to  a  dry  and  temperate  situation,  especially  on  the  aea- 
coast,  is  of  much  importance;  and  the  tepid  or  warm  sea- water  bath 
is  often  beneficial;  while  tonics  of  various  kinds  are  generally  of  serv- 
ice. The  different  preparations  of  iron  appear  to  have  aavantagea 
over  other  medicines;  and  Dr.  Venables,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  affection,  bestows  high  com- 
mendation on  the  phosphate  of  iron.  Dr.  Prout  insists,  moreover,  on 
the  importance  of  a  suitable  diet,  into  which  albuminous  matters 
should  enter  freely,  in  preference,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion, 
of  those  which  contain  gelatine.  Milk  should  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  diet;  while,  of  farinaceous  matters,  those  are  to  be  preferred  which 
have  undergone  the  fermentative  process.  These  precautions,  too, 
must  be  observed,  not  for  a  short  period  only,  but  until  the  child  has 
for  some  time  regained  its  health,  since  a  slight  error  is  very  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  serious  relapse. 

InconO'nencf  of  urine  is  a  very  distressing  infirmity  from  which  child- 
ren sometimes  suffer,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  it  is  found  very 
difficult  to  cure.  In  most  cases  this  inability  to  command  the  flow  of 
urine  exists  only  in  the  night-time,  but  sometimes  it  is  present  also  bj 
day  ;  and  both  forms  of  the  aftection  are  met  with  in  children  of  both 
Eexes  and  of  al!  ages,  even  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.  The  nocturnal 
incontinence  of  urine  is  often  associated  with  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  lithic  acid  in  the  secretion;  and  in  such  cases  the  first  step  towards 
remedying  the  infirmity  consists  in  correcting  the  morbid  state  of  the 
fluid.  Now  and  then  it  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  irritation 
produced  by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
so  long  as  the  affection  is  recent,  a  connection  may  be  clearly  traced 
between  it  and  gastro-intestina!  disorder.  If  not  remedied,  however, 
all  the  other  functions  of  the  body  may  return  to  a  healthy  state,  while 
yet  the  incontinence  is  perpetuated  by  a  kind  of  habit  which  it  is  found 
very  difficult  to  break  through. 

The  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  by  daytime  as  well  as  night  is 
a  still  more  troublesome  affection.  Sometimes  there  is  on  absolute 
want  of  control  over  the  bladder ;  so  that  the  urine  is  almost  constantly 
dribbling  away;  while  in  other  cases  the  desire  to  pass  water  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  at  certain  short  intervals;  but  the  patient  is  unable  to  resist 
this  desire  even  for  a  minute.  This  aftection,  too,  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  urine;  in  other  instances  it 
seems  to  depend  on  a  state  of  general  weakness;  while  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  apparent  cause,  either  general  or  local,  to  which  it  is  pos. 
sible  to  ascribe  it.  Ca.ses  of  this  last  kind  are  of  all  the  most  trouble- 
some; they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family,  especially  in  girls,  though,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
other  more  curable  forms  of  incontinence  are  ranch  more  common  in 
male  children. 

In  the  cure  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  much  may  often  be 
gained  by  attention  to  certain  precautionary  measures;  such  as  limit- 
ing tho  quantity  of  drink  taken  at  the  last  meal,  preventing  the  child 
from  lying  on  his  back  when  in  bed  (a  position  which  seems  greatly 
to  favor  the  occurrence  of  the  accident),  and  rousing  him  from  bed  to 
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empty  his  bladder  two  or  three  liraes  in  the  night.  If  the  urine  be 
loaded  with  lithates,  the  diet  must  be  most  carefully  regulated,  and 
medicines  must  be  given  to  restore  the  urine  to  a  healthy  state,  and 
to  insure  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Tonics  are  often  extremely  useful  afterwards,  and  iheie  is  none  from 
vfhich  I  have  seen  so  much  benefit  as  from  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  At  the  same  time,  cold  sponging  to  the  back  and 
loins  is  often  decidedly  serviceable;  and  if  the  case  resist  these  milder 
measures,  the  frequent  application  of  a  blister  to  the  sacrum  seldom, 
fails  to  do  great  good.  In  very  obstinate  cases  the  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides  is  of  service;  and  once  or  twice  I  have  employed  with  advantage 
large  doses  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  Dt.  Young,  of  Chester;  but,  as  a  genera!  rule,  the  employment  of 
these  stimulant  diuretics  is  not  desirable;  and  I  should  prefer  to  them 
the  administration  of  small  doses  of  strychnine,  or  of  the  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  from  which  I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  seen  most 
decided  benefit. 


LECTURE  XL. 


I        Aboomisal  TcMORit. — Enlargement  of  abdomen  not  aliraya  tlie  resnlt  of  aotujil  dinease 
I  ^-causes  to  whioh  it  may  be  duo. — Abdoiniual  tumors — from  enlargement  of  the 

■  Urer,  bj  albaminous  deposit,  by  hydatid  growths,  by  malignant  disease — from 

■  malignant  diaeaae  of  the  kidney — from  enlargement  of  the  spleen — from  p«OM 
F  absoeu. — Cases  in  illiutration, 

I         IiirA5TiLB  Smnits — its  symptoms— characters  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia — morbid  ap- 

■  pearancea  supposed  to  be  doe  to  it — tendency  of  the  symptoms  to  retiim  after 
'  apparent  cure. — Treatment. 

Discharges  from  the  vulva  and  vagina  of  female  children — how  to  be  distinguished 
from  gonorrhoea — associated  with  debility  And  stramoos  habit — difficult  of  cure. 
— ^Trestment. 

Among  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  early  life,  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  great  size  of  the  abdomen,  as  contrasted  with  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  thorax,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  lower 
extremities  on  the  other.  Though  most  striking  in  the  new  born 
infant,  it  still  continues  to  a  great  degree  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
years  of  childhood;  nor  does  it  altogether  disappear  until,  with  ad- 
vancing age,  the  pelvis  enlarges,  the  spinal  column  acquires  its  pro- 
per curvature,  the  limbs  gain  their  due  development,  and  the  chest 
expands  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the  demands  made  upon  the 
thoracic  viscera  for  the  vigorous  performance  of  their  functions. 

The  anxiety  of  non-professional  persons  is  often  needlessly  excited 
by  the  large  size  of  the  abdomen  in  childhood,  while  those  even  who 
are  conversant  with  medicine  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  very 
different  causes  to  which  an  increase  of  its  bulk  may  be  due.     It  will, 
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therefore,  I  think,  be  no  waste  of  time  to  notice  briefly  the 
stances  in  which  enlarfjemrtU  of  the  abdomen  may  occur  in  child 
and  to  give  jou  what  Utile  information  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  with 
reference  to  those  diseases  that  occasion  distinct  ahdfiminal  tumort. 

The  abdomen  sometiines  appears  preternaturaliy  large,  wholly 
independent  of  any  disorder  of  the  general  health,  but  as  the  irsalt 
of  the  child's  growth  and  development  having  gone  on  slowly,  eo 
its  body  retains  its  infantile  proportions  but  little  altered  at  the 
two  or  three  years.  If,  as  often  happens,  this  tardy  develo; 
should  be  associated  with  feeble  health,  with  a  somewhat  ira 
performance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  with  a  constipated  coO' 
tioti  of  the  bowels,  flatus  is  almost  sure  to  collect  in  the  iDtesttD«i^ 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  thus  rendered  still  more  con- 
siderable. With  such  a  stale  of  health,  too,  some  of  the  minor  de^rea 
of  rickets  are  often  associated;  and  even  though  no  serious  deformity 
mark  the  existence  of  tho  disorder,  yet  to  its  inQuence  are  due  thf 
undeveloped  chest  and  the  small  pelvis;  while  the  contracted 
misshapen  thorax,  which  is  produced  by  the  advance  of  tho  d 
makes  the  abdomiual  etilargenient  appear  more  striking,  and 
the  child,  according  to  MM.  Hilliet  and  Barthez'  apt  compariaott,  toT 
resemble  the  toy  tumblers  which  Italian  image  boys  sell  about  the 
streets. 

In  cases  such  as  have  been  referred  to,  you  will  save  yourselves  and 
your  patient's  friends  much  needless  anxiety,  if  you  bear  in  mind  that 
tabes  mesenterica  is  exceedingly  rare  before  five  years  of  age,  while 
this  condition  of  general  abdomiual  enlargement  is  met  with  chiefly 
between  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the  first  dcotiliom. 
Further,  you  will  Gnd  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  abdomen  is 
perfectly  soft  and  painless:  you  will  learn  that  no  symptom  of  tubercle 
has  shown  itself;  while,  if  you  strip  the  child,  which  in  doubtful  cases 
you  ought  to  do,  you  will  probably  see  more  or  less  distinct  indicatiou 
of  the  action  of  rickets,  either  in  deforming  the  skeleton,  or  in  disor- 
dering its  proportions. 

Enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  a  much  more  frequent  attendant  oo 
tubercular  peritonitis  than  on  mesenteric  disease.  The  tense,  and 
tympanitic,  and  painful  state  of  the  abdomen,  the  sensation  of  adbo- 
sion  between  tho  abdominal  walls  and  the  subjacent  viscera,  the  lo« 
of  Qesh,  the  frequently  recurring  diarrhcea,  tho  febrile  symptoms,  and 
the  more  or  less  well-marked  indications  of  tubercular  diaeaso  which 
attend  it,  usually  stamp  the  nature  of  that  affection  too  clearly  for 
attentive  observer  to  fall  into  error. 

But  besides  these  cases,  in  which  there  is  a  general  enlargement 
the  abdotneu,  there  are  others  in  which  its  increase  of  size  is  mainly 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  distinct  and  well-defined  tumor,  A  good 
many  instances  of  this  sort  have  come  under  my  notice  at  diflereot 
times,  though,  as  often  happens  in  Dispensary  and  Ilospilal  praoiio^ 
the  number  of  those  is  but  small  in  which  I  have  had  tbo  opportaoity 
of  watching  the  aflcclion  to  its  close,  and  of  confirming  or  convciinf 
by  an  examination  after  death  the  diagnosis  formed  during  the  liCs- 
tiroe  of  the  patient. 
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One  not  very  uncommon  cause  of  abdominal  tumor  is  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  which  sometimes  undergoea  a  very  great  increase  of  ila 
bulk,  without  any  obvious  reason,  and  sometimes  even  unattended 
with  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  I  remember  a 
little  girl,  ab«iut  ten  years  old,  who  was  received  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  on  account  of  very  great  enlargement  of  her  abduinen. 
She  looked  very  pale,  and  the  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  of 
her  chest  and  abdomen,  and  tlie  livid  congestion  of  her  face,  showed 
that  there  existed  some  serious  obstacle  to  the  circulatiou.  Her  abdo- 
men had  been  gradually  enlarging  for  many  months,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  admission  into  the  hospital  the  margin  of  the.  liver  was  dis- 
tinctly traceable  below  the  umbilicus;  her  bowels  were  habitually 
constipated,  but  the  evacusitions  were  natural  in  appearance,  and  the 
child  was  well  nourished,  cheerful,  and  active,  being  but  little  annoyed 
by  her  great  size.  I  saw  her  again  two  years  afterwards,  and  her 
con<iition  was  then  quite  unaltered.  Cases  of  a  similar  kin<i  have 
since  come  under  my  notice  in  children  of  very  different  ages,  and 
accompanied  with  very  various  degrees  of  disorder  of  the  general 
health.  In  every  instance  there  were  obvious  indications  of  a  scro- 
fulous habit;  and  in  some,  nutrition  was  but  ill  performed.  The  dis- 
ease, however,  which  consists  not  in  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
organ,  but  in  the  interstitial  deposit  of  an  albuminous  matter,  d(»e3 
not  usually  produce  any  serious  result  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  the 
liver,  or  to  that  organ  and  the  spleen.  But  in  some  instances  a  similar 
deposit  lakes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  blocking  up  their 
tubules,  and  interfering  with  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions  ; 
albumen  then  api>ears  in  the  urine,  which  is  secreted  in  very  small 
quantities,  anasarca  and  ascites  come  on,  and  death  takes  place  even- 
tually, as  the  result  of  the  renal  disease,  not  of  the  mere  affection  of 
the  liver. 

This  affection  sometimes  comes  on  at  a  very  early  period  ;  I  have 
seen  the  spleen  enlarged  by  it  in  an  infant  of  nineteen  months,  in 
whom  there  was  a  distinct  history  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region  ever  since  the  age  of  six  months;  while  the  recent  investigu- 
tions  of  Dr.  Gubler'  prove  that  it  frequently  accompanies  congenital 
syphilis;  the  liver  having,  in  some  cases,  been  found  presenting  the 
characteristic  alterations  within  five  weeks  after  birth.  Dr.  Budd* 
speaks  of  it  as  a  concomitant  of  scrofulous  caries  of  the  bones ;  but  in 
none  of  the  seven  cases  of  which  I  have  preserved  a  record  did  this 
complication  exist.  All  that  we  can  at  present  determine  about  it  is, 
that  it  is  a  sign  and  a  consequence  of  tne  scrofulous  or  of  the  syphi- 
litic cachexia,  generally  slow  in  its  development,  and  comparatively 
unimportant  in  its  results  so  long  as  the  kidney  is  unaffected  by  it; 
but  then  becoming  dangerous  to  life,  and  being  amenable  to  no  kind 
of  treatment.  Fresh  air,  appropriate  diet,  and  the  iodides  of  potassium 
and  iron,  are  the  only  remedies  which  I  have  employed ;  and  under 

'  M6moir6s  de  la  Soci^lfi  d«  Biologie.     Paris,  1853.     8vo.  p.  25. 

*  In  hie  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lirer,  at  p.  3(>4 :  wl'ere,  nud  in  Henocli'a  Klinik 
der  Uaterleibs-Krankbtiiten,  vol.  i.,  fiertia,  18S2,  p.  130,  ts  to  be  found  the  beat  aucoaut 
of  this  affeotfoQ. 
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their  use  I  have  Been  much  improvement  take  place  in  the  general] 
health,  and  some  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  enlarged  viscus  ;   bufcj 
when  the  kidney  ia  involved,  I  have  never  seen  any  abiding  amend* 
ment,  while  the  patient's  state  has  generally  fluctuated  in  proportioft 
as  the  secretion  of  urine  was  more  or  less  abundant. 

I  once  met  with  a  hydatid  (urnor  of  the  liver  in  a  girl  aged  tbirteett' 
and  a  half  yeara,  in  whom,  two  years  and  a  half  previously,  a  swellin*' 
had  begun  to  form  at  her  right  side,  without  any  sign  of  generd'i 
indisposition,  though  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  growth  had  been] 
attended  with  occasional  attacks  of  severe  pain.  At  the  time  of  m 
seeing  her,  she  had  gone  through  a  variety  of  treatment,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  leeching  and  tlie  inunction  of  iodine  ointment,  with» 
out  any  benefit ;  but  her  general  health  was  good,  although  she  waa 
small  for  her  age.  On  removing  her  dress,  the  lower  part  of  her 
cheat  and  the  upper  part  of  her  abdomen  were  seen  to  be  much  ea 
larged  by  a  growth,  the  lower  margin  of  which  could  be  felt  a  littli 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  which  seemed  larger  on  the  right  than  ofti 
the  left  side.  At  this  lime  the  circumference  of  her  chest,  on  a  levrfi 
with  the  nipple,  was  25i  inches,  and  25  inches  four  inches  lowef 
down ;  but  three  yeara  and  a  half  later,  and  a  short  time  before  hef 
death,  she  measured  32  inches  at  the  former,  and  33  at  the  latter' 
point.  Even  when  I  first  saw  her,  the  respiratory  murmur  ceasetl  to 
be  audible  on  a  level  with  the  nipple,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
became  still  more  encroached  on  with  the  advance  of  the  diseasfcj 
Fluctuation  was  distinctly  perceptible  over  nearly  the  whole  of  lb 
tumor  in  the  chest  as  well  as  in  the  abdomen,  and  continued  so  during, 
the  whole  of  the  patient's  life.  It  was  in  May,  1840,  that  the  patieot 
first  came  under  my  notice,  and  no  change  whatever  took  place  ill 
her  condition  until  February,  1842.  At  that  time,  after  severe  pain 
in  the  tumor  had  been  experienced  for  several  days,  a  fresh  growtl|> 
made  its  appearance,  of  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast-cup,  to  the  left, 
of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  little  above  it.  In  July  following  the  patienti 
began  to  lose  flesh,  her  appetite  failed,  and  she  began  to  suffer  frO' 
quetit  attacks  of  palpitation.  At  this  time,  and  often  subsequentlyj. 
the  child  complained  of  pain  and  numbness,  extending  down  the  right] 
arm.  Notwithstanding  the  progressive  increase  of  the  tumor,  iha 
patient's  health  continued  tolerably  good  for  the  succeeding  seven- 
teen months,  though  she  grew  but  little,  and  no  signs  of  approaching 
puberty  appeared.  In  the  middle  of  December,  1843,  symptoms  of 
gastric  disorder  showed  themselves;  the  child  Buffered  much  from 
flatulence,  had  occasional  diarrhoea,  severe  pain  in  her  abilomen,  great 
feverishncss,  and  her  mind  wandered  a  little  at  night.  The  skin  grew 
jaundiced,  and  her  water  became  very  high  colored;  while  the 
attacks  of  pain,  chiefly  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  were  so 
severe  that  the  patient  fainted  from  their  intensity.  Slight  cough 
came  on,  and  for  three  weeks  before  death  she  was  unable  for  a  mo- 
ment to  assume  the  recumbent  posture.  Her  strength  gradually 
failed,  and  she  died  on  Jan.  23, 1844,  during  an  unusually  severe  attaclc 
of  pain. 

On    opening   the  abdomen,  from  which  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
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transparent  yellow  serum  escaped,  tbe  enormously  large  liver  was 
brought  into  view.  It  reached  down  to  somewhat  biilow  the  falsa 
ribs  of  the  left  side,  not  quite  so  low  on  the  right,  and  extended  up- 
wards on  the  left,  pushing  the  diaphragm  before  it  to  rather  above 
the  upper  margin  of"  the  second  rib,  and  on  the  right  side  to  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  third.  This  enlargement  seemed  made  up  of 
the  left  lobe,  for  the  right  lobe,  ratlier  dark  but  otherwise  healthy, 
was  found  pushed  downward  by  it  into  the  right  flank.  The  surface 
of  the  enormously  enlarged  left  lobe  was  of  a  pale  color:  on  making 
an  incision  into  it,  it  was  found  to  have  formed  a  sac,  the  parietes  of 
which  were  about  a  third  of  an  incli  thick,  containing  a  gallon  of 
viscid  yellow  fluid,  and  a  number  of  hydatids,  of  large  size.  The  sac 
itself  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the  parent  hydatid,  the  parietes  of 
which  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  liver.  At  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  just  to  the  right  of  the 
gall-bladder,  was  a  yellowish-white  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
which,  on  being  cut  into,  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  dcnd  and 
shrivelled  hydatids;  they  were  folded  together,  one  within  the  other, 
like  the  coals  of  an  onion,  except  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  space 
they  occupied  as  much  as  possible,  they  were  plicated.  Tiie  two  or 
three  outer  layers  had  begun  to  be  the  seat  of  cretaceous  deposits. 
The  gall-bladder  contained  a  little  pale  fluid  bile. 

The  lungs  were  healthy,  though  much  compressed.  The  valves  of 
the  heart  were  quite  healthy,  but  the  pericardium  was  universally, 
and  in  some  pans  very  firmly,  adherent  to  its  substance,  the  result, 
doubtless  of  inflammation,  which  most  likely  came  on  at  the  time 
when  the  child  began  to  complain  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
other  viscera  were  quite  healthy. 

I  have  seen  ihf  liver  enlarged  by  disease,  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  of  a  malignnnt  character,  on  three  occasions;  but  in  one  only  of 
the  number  hail  I  the  opportunity  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  by 
examination  after  death.  In  that  case  the  affection  was  attended  by 
vague  indications  of  abdominal  disease,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
that  pointed  especially  to  auy  one  viscus;  while  the  morbid  growth, 
having  originated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  was  supposed,  from  the  relations  which  it  presented,  to  be  due 
to  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  patient  was  a  little 
boy,  who  was  eight  months  old  when  the  first  indications  of  disordered 
health  appeared,  in  diarrhoea,  fretfulness,,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  ap- 
petite; and  at  the  age  of  nine  months  his  mother  noticed  some 
solid  masses  in  the  abdomen,  though  from  the  commencement  of  his 
illness  his  belly  had  been  hard  and  rather  tender.  Tbe  child  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  year;  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  during 
which  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  him,  he  suffered  from 
diarrhoea,  whicli  was  occasionally  very  profuse.  lie  became  extremely 
emaciated,  and  his  skin  assumed  an  exceedingly  sallow  color  ;  but  the 
evacuations,  though  relaxed,  were  otherwise  natural.  No  hemorrhage 
took  place  from  the  intestines,  and  the  urine  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
natural  whenever  it  was  tested.  During  the  last  month  of  his  life  he 
had  a  slight  cough  and  wheezing  respiration  ;  but  death  seemed  due 
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;to  the  constant  cliarrhcea  and  the  severe  pain  which  the  child 
bia  exhaustion  being  doubtless  in  great  measure  the  consequ« 
the  blood  which  should  have  nourishe<I  his  body  being  diwrtaii  to 
supply  the  enormous  mass  of  fungoid  disease  of  the  liver. 

During  the  six  weeks  that  the  child  was  under  my  obaervation,  hk 
nbdornen  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  inches  in  cii 
ference ;  and  the  tumor,  the  surface  of  which  was  uneven,  y^'a»  alt 
much  hirger  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  It  turned  oott  how- 
ever,  on  an  examination  after  death,  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
almost  complettSy  healthy,  hut  that  it  bad  been  driven  up  tinder  tin 
ribs  by  the  enlarged  right  lobe;  which  part  of  the  organ  was  oonvel 
into  a  soft,  white,  brain  like  mutter,  intermingled  with  which 
portions  of  a  firmer,  highly  vascular,  fibro  cellular  substance. 
disease,  in  short,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  carcinoma  meduliare 
carcinoma  fnsciculaium.  A  few  deposits  of  medullary  cancer,  one  of 
them  as  big  as  a  walnut,  existed  also  in  the  right  lung,  but  the  other 
viscera  were  healthy. 

Malirjnant  diseases  of  U\e  kidney  is  another  occasional  caaiie  of 
doniinal  tumor  in  children,  and  of  this  I  have  met  with  three  instant 
The  first  occurred  in  a  boy,  who  dieil  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  tea 
months;  the  second  in  a  girl,  who  was  fourteen  months  old  at  death; 
and  the  third  likewise  in  a  girl,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  Team  aad 
nine  months.  In  the  first  case,  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  becaoM 
languid  and  fretful,  his  abdomen  was  observed  to  be  enlarging.  For 
a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of  his  illness  he  was  reported  to  hava 
passed  bloody  urine;  but  this  symptom  did  not  recur  during  the  sob- 
sequent  progress  of  the  disease.  In  proportion  as  his  abdomen  in- 
creased in  size,  he  became  more  and  more  emaciated:  he  had  occaaiooal 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  but  nevertheless  his  appetite  continaed  crsYiny; 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  mouths  after  the  first  symptom  had  beea  noticed 
that  the  child  died,  exhausted.  In  the  second  case,  thediaeaae  ran  a 
much  more  rapid  course,  and  death  look  place  in  ten  weeks  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptom.  The  child  was  attacked  by  fetrvr- 
iahnesfl,  gastric  disorder,  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  had  not 
continued  more  than  a  week  when  her  mother  noticed  a  tamor  in  the 
abdomen.  When  these  symptoms  came  on,  she  was  well  noarinbed, 
but  she  lost  flesh  rapidly  in  proportion  as  her  abdomen  increased  ia 
size;  her  evacuations  were  often  very  unnatural,  but  at  no  time  waa 
there  either  diarrhoea  or  hsematuria.  Towanls  the  end  of  her  life  ahe 
became  very  fretful,  and  seemed  occasionally  to  sufier  severe  pain  ia 
the  abdomen;  but  her  death  took  place  su<l(U*nly,  and  without  aajr 
sign  of  her  health  being  worse  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  for  aoma 
days  before.  In  two  cases  the  left,  in  one  the  right  kidney,  w« 
the  seat  of  the  disease;  the  local  symptoms  were  very  similar  in  all 
three  instances,  and  consisted  in  the  presence  of  a  solid  tumor  ooon> 
pying  the  lumbar  region,  and  cxtunrling  from  the  spine  aoroea  tha 
abdomen  towards  the  oppoaiio  siile,  and  reaching  upwards  beii( 
the  ribs,  ami  downwards  towards,  and  in  the  lir."»t  ciis«o  even  into, 
pelvis.  In  one  instance,  the  tumor  had  been  supposed,  before  it 
under  my  notice,  to  bo  formed  by  tho  enlarged  spleen.    This  «i 
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however,  may  be  avoided  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  spleen  pre- 
sents, a  sharp  edge  towards  the  mesial  line,  while  the  contour  of  the 
kidney  is  rouoded;  and  further,  that  the  spleen  does  not  reach  back 
into  the  lumbar  region  so  completely  as  the  kidney.  On  examining 
the  body  after  death,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  seen  in  each  in- 
stance to  he  precisely  the  same,  being  a  mixture  of  cerebriforra  matter 
and  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  I'ungua  ha?matodes,  while  the  kidney 
was  considerably  bigger  than  the  bead  of  an  adult;  its  size  being 
partly  due,  in  the  third  case,  to  the  presence  of  three  cysts  of  con- 
siderable size;  a  complication  which  one  knows  to  be  by  no  mean-ii 
unusual  in  soft  cancer  of  other  organs. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  child,  symptoms  of  vague  disorder  of  the 
health,  failing  appetite,  and  loss  of  Hash,  preceded  for  six  weeks  the 
appearance  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  About  three 
months  from  the  first  sign  of  indisposition  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  voided  with  the  urine,  and  hematuria  contiDued  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  patient's  illness.  Life  io  this 
instance  lasted  for  ten  months  from  the  appearance  of  the  tumor; 
and  death  at  length  took  place  in  a  state  of  coma.  Scarcely  any  pain 
was  experienced  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  illness,  though 
the  tumor  was  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  enormous  size  to 
which  it  attained  caused  discomfort  by  pressing  on  the  stomach,  and 
preventing  it  from  retaining  more  than  very  small  quantities  of  food. 
Emaciation,  as  in  the  other  cases,  was  extreme  before  death,  and  some 
anasarcous  swelling  of  the  limba  was  present;  while  the  child's  strength 
was  exhausted  by  frequent  return  of  diarrbcea. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  warn  you  of  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  swelling  formed  by  a  psoas  abscess  for  that  produced 
by  enlargement  of  the  kidney.  When  psoas  abscess  occurs  in  young 
children,  its  early  stages  may  readily  be  overlooked,  partly  because 
the  patient  is  unable  to  describe  those  vague  sensations  of  uneasiness 
in  the  loins  by  which  it  is  attended — ^partly  because  impairment  or 
loss  of  the  power  of  walking  is  so  common  a  result  of  indisposition 
of  any  kind  in  early  life  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  seek  for 
any  special  cause  to  explain  its  occurrence.  The  gradual  failure  of 
the  health,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  occasional  disturbance  of  the  bowels, 
are  symptoms  that  attend  upon  various  disorders  of  the  abdominal 
Ti.scera,  and  that  present  nothing  pathognomonic  of  any.  The  tumor, 
like  that  formed  by  enlargement  of  the  kidney,  occupies  the  lumbar 
region,  projecting  forwards  into  the  abdomen;  while  fluctuation  in 
the  abscess  is  often  so  obaeure,  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 
The  tumor  of  psoas  abscess,  however,  reaches  less  high  up  in  the  ab- 
domen than  that  formed  by  enlargement  of  the  kidney;  its  contour 
is  usually  more  circular,  less  oval,  and  the  tenderness  over  it  is  in 
general  greater,  than  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  kidnev. 
As  the  affection  advances,  and  the  matter  gravitates  into  the  thigh, 
or  points  in  the  lumbar  region,  its  nature  becomes  clearly  manifest; 
but  though,  as  far  as  the  final  issue  of  the  case  is  concerned,  an  error 
of  diagnosis  is  but  of  little  import,  it  is  yet  very  desirable  for  your 
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own  reputation  that  you  should  not,  at  any  period,  have  fallen  into  a 
mistake  as  to  its  nature, 

lit  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
where  the  severer  forms  of  intermittent  fever  seldom  occur,  we  do  not 
very  often  meet  with  instances  of  that  tnlargemcnt  of  the  sple-n  which 
is  common  enough  even  among  children  in  malarious  districts,  and 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  succeeds  to  previous  attacks  of  ague. 
The  only  instance  of  it,  as  a  sequela  of  ague,  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing,  was  presented  by  a  little  girl,  six  years  and 
a  half  old,  who  had  lived  at  Fernando  Fo  from  the  age  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  having  had  dysentery  at  three  years  old,  and  frequent 
attacks  of  fever  subsequently.  The  enlargement  of  her  spleen  had 
first  become  apparent  at  five  years  of  age;  and  when  I  first  saw  her, 
a  few  weeks  after  her  return  from  Africa,  it  had  attained  so  consider- 
able a  size  that  her  abdomen  measured  twenty-one  inches  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  The  spleen  in  this  case  reached  from  under  the 
ribs  quite  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  forwards  as  far  as  the  mesial  line 
of  the  abdomen.  Independently  of  the  patient's  history,  which  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  an  erroneous 
diagnosis,  the  relations  of  the  swelling  were  characteristic;  for, 
although  situated  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  it  did  not  extend  back- 
wards into  the  lumbar  region  so  as  to  fill  up  completely,  as  an  en- 
larged kidney  would  do,  but  a  considerable  interval  existed  between 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  tumor  and  the  vertebral  column. 

Cases  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  as  considerable  as  this  are,  bow- 
ever,  occasionally  mot  with  in  early  Hfe,  quite  independently  of  the 
influence  of  malaria,  but  in  connection  with  that  morbid  slate  of  the 
circulating  fluid  to  which  the  name  of  kucfvmia  has  been  applied. 
For  the  most  part  I  believe  this  condition  dates  back  to  early  infancy, 
and  I  have  known  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen  associated 
with  it  in  a  child  only  three  months  old ;  and  though  in  the  majority 
of  cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  age  of  the  patients  varied  from 
nine  to  fifteen  months,  yet  the  size  that  the  spleen  then  presented 
clearly  showed  that  its  enlargement  must  have  begun  long  before  that 
time.  The  early  ago  at  which  this  condition  has  been  noticed,  clearly 
negatives  its  supposed  dependence  on  protracted  lactation;'  while  its 
occurrence  among  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  well  as 
among  those  of  the  poor,  shows  that  it  depends  on  constitutional 
causes,  not  merely  on  bad  air,  or  other  unfavorable  hygienic  influences. 
In  its  minor  degrees  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  infrequently 
overlooked,  and  I  have  sometimes  discovered  it  where  it  had  not  been 
at  all  suspected,  but  where  the  pallor  of  the  child,  the  peculiar  waxen 
hue  of  its  surfaces,  its  failing  strength,  and  loss  of  fiesh,  yet  unasso- 
ciated  with  the  evidences  of  tuberculosis,  betrayed  to  those  who  were 
familiar  with  its  features  the  real  nature  of  the  ailment.  In  such 
cases  the  enlarged  spleen  sometimes  returns  to  its  proper  size  in  pro- 
portion as  the  health  of  the  child  improves ;  as  it  often  does  under  a 

'  An  idoA  Bagf>pstod  hy  Dr.  Battorsby,  to  whose  article  on  EnlBTgemeot  of  the  Liver 
and  Spleen  in  Chiiilren,  in  Dablin  2ded.  Journal,  May,  1849,  p.  308,  we  are  indebted 
for  oalling  tho  attention  of  tbe  prof«&aion  to  ciiseB  of  this  description. 
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tonic  treatment  combined  with  the  employment  of  preparations  of 
iron  and  quinine.  When  the  depravation  of  the  blood,  however,  is 
very  considerable,  no  amendment  follows  treatment;  while  not  only 
does  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  become  more  and  more  consider- 
/ible,  but  in  very  many  instances  the  liver  also  participates  in  the 
change;  and  two  distinct  tumors  may  then  be  perceived  in  the  alido- 
men :  the  one  of  an  elongated  form,  seated  on  the  left  side,  and  often 
dipping  down  into  the  pelvis;  the  other  at  a  more  rounded  form, 
principally  occupying  the  right  side,  and  not  descending  so  low.  When 
the  enlargement  is  very  considerable,  the  circulation  through  the  ab- 
dominal vessels  is  interfered  with,  and  the  superficial  veins  in  con.sft- 
quence  become  enlarged ;  bat  it  is  decidedly  unusual  for  ascites  to  be 
produced.  The  smoothness  of  surface  of  these  tumors,  and  their 
equable  firmness  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  growths  of  a  malig- 
nant kind ;  all  of  which,  by  the  by,  are  of  far  greater  rarity  than 
those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

It  now  and  then  happens,  in  connection  with  this  affection,  that  a 
great  disposition  to  hemorrhage  manifests  itself;  and  this  not  only  in 
the  appearance  of  petechias  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  occurrence 
of  formidable  or  even  fatal  epistaxis,  or  htematemesis.  I  have  not 
observed  any  instance  of  this  occurrence  myself,  though  I  remember 
a  little  girl  dying  in  these  circumstances  under  the  care  of  my  col- 
league, Dr.  Jenner;  and  I  believe  that  this  accident  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  children  of  five  years  old  and  upwards  rather  than  in  in  Hints. 
They  indeed  generally  fade  away  with  no  very  definite  symptoms,  but 
grow  feebler  and  feebler,  just  as  women  with  large  ovarian  tumora 
may  oflen  be  observed  to  do,  when  the  blood  which  should  nourish 
the  body  is  diverted  to  the  supply  of  the  morbid  growth.  The  appe- 
tite usually  keeps  up,  and  not  infrequently  the  bowels  contioae  regu- 
lar, though  diarrhoea  occasionally  takes  place;  and  the  loss  of  strength, 
the  increasing  pallor,  and  the  more  and  more  waxen  hue  of  the  sur- 
face, are  in  general  more  remarkable  than  even  the  loss  of  fleshy 
though  towards  the  end  of  life  that  too  is  often  very  considerable. 
Slight  irregular  febrile  disturbance  is  seldom  absent  as  the  disease 
advances,  and  seems,  just  as  in  cases  of  general  tuberculosis,  to  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  exhaust  the  patient.  I  do  not  know  indeed  how 
more  shortly  or  more  correctly  to  sum  up  the  symptoms  of  this  affec- 
tion, than  by  saying  that  they  are  those  of  general  tuberculosis,  but 
with  greater  pallor  of  the  surface,  less  apparent  suffering  or  distress, 
less  disturbance  of  any  one  set  of  functions,  less  rapid  ioss  of  flesh  ; 
and  with  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  gives  a  clue  to  the 
understanding  of  the  whole  train  of  phenomena. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally  unfavorable;  I  should 
imagine  it  to  be  far  more  so  in  these  circumstances  than  when  the 
affection  of  the  spleen  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  malaria.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  kind  of  treatment  which  is  appropriate,  and 
which  should  be  steadily  continued  for  months,  without  the  indul- 
gence of  too  sanguine  expectations  of  speedy  amendment,  I  will 
only  add  that  the  raw  meat  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made 
as  of  so  much  service  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  is  also  of  special  use  in 
36 
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well  assimilated. 

According  to  the  plan  which  we  proposed  to  follow  in  this  course 
of  lectures,  it  remains  for  us  now  to  study,  in  conclusion,  the  febrile 
diseases  of  infaucy  and  childhood.  There  is  one  affection,  however,, 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  although  it  cannot  be 
as.signed  to  any  of  those  classes  into  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
disrributed  the  diseases  of  early  life.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote 
ihe  remaining  half  hour  of  to-day  to  the  study  of  in/aniile  st/phih\ 
and  to  defer  till  to-morrow  the  consideration  of  the  fevers  and  cxao- 
ihemata. 

Syphilis,  as  it  occurs  in  the  infant,  presents  many  important  dif- 
ferences from  the  characters  which  it  assumes  in  the  adult;  nor  is 
there  in  this  anything  to  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
very  difl'crent  circumstances  in  which,  in  the  two  cases,  the  poison 
inl'ccis  the  organism.  In  the  adult,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
are  almost  always  the  reault  of  the  direct  inoculation  of  the  system 
with  the  venereal  virus.  In  the  child,  infection  by  that  mode  seldom 
oci;nrrf;  and  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  mother  to  her 
child  during  its  birth,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary 
mode  of  origin  of  infantile  syphilis,  is  now  justly  regarded  as  of  such 
rarity,  that  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  impossible.  The  infection 
of  a  child  by  suckin;^  the  tnilk  of  a  syphilitic  nurse,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  unusual  occurrence;  aud  the  weight  of  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly against  its  ever  taking  place.  Cases,  indeed,  are  by  no  means 
unusual  in  which  the  nipple  of  a  previously  healthy  nurse  having 
been  excoriated  by  the  mouth  of  a  syphilitic  nursling,  the  disease  is 
communicated  to  her  own  child,  who  shares  the  breast  with  its  foster- 
brother:  but  between  this  accident  and  the  direct  transmission  of 
syphilis  by  the  milk,  there  is  obviously  no  analogy.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  infant  has,  without  doubt,  contracted  the 
disease  in  the  womb,  although  its  indications  comparatively  seldom 
show  themeelvea  until  at  least  fourteen  days  after  birth.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  mother  has,  during  her  pregnancy,  been  the  subject  of 
primary  syphilis,  or  if  not,  has  presented  well-marked  secondary 
symptoms;  and  under  either  of  these  conditions  we  can  understand 
that  her  infected  blood  may  deteriorate  that  of  her  infant,  and  give 
rise  to  consequences  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  from  which  she 
has  recently  suffered  herself.  Cases,  however,  are  now  and  then  met 
with,  in  which  the  venereal  taint  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely 
from  the  father;  the  mother,  as  far  as  am  be  ascertained,  not  having 
suffered  at  any  time  either  from  primary  or  secondary  symptoms, 
although  she  has  given  birth  to  an  infant  affected  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  syphilitic  disease.' 

Through  whichever  of  these  media  the  infant  becomes  infected  with 
syphilis,  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  appear,  though  there  is  no  inva- 
riable order  in  which  they  show  them.selves;  and  coryza  is  its  earliest 

'  Ample  evidence  of  tliii*  w  collected  by  M.  Didav,  at  p.  22  of  kla  Traits  de  U  Sy- 
philiM  dea  Eafang  NoaTeAU-N6a.     8vo.     Paris,  1S54." 
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indication  in  one  case,  a  cutaneous  eruption  in  a  second,  ulceration 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  in  a  third.  When  we  consider  the 
frequency  with  which  abortion  or  premature  htbor  appears  to  be  duo 
to  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  poisoo,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  cases  should  be  by  no  means  unusual  in  which  infants  ht  the 
moment  of  their  birth  should  present  evidences  of  the  venereal  taint. 
This,  however,  is  very  seldom  the  case— so  seldom,  indeed,  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  an  instance  of  it;  neither  has  any 
case  como  under  the  notice  of  M.  Trousseau,  of  Paris,'  whose  appoint- 
ment at  the  Htipital  Necker  in  that  city  gave  him  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  diseases  of  early  infancy.  Children,  although 
infected  with  syphilis,  and  in  whom  the  signs  of  the  disease  speedily 
show  themselves,  are  yet  generally  well  nourislied,  and  apparently  in 
good  health,  at  the  time  of  birth.  This,  too,  is  observed  to  be  the  case 
even  where  the  mother  has  suffered  severely  from  secondary  symp- 
toms— has  already  aborted  frequently,  or  has  given  birth  prematurely 
to  dead  children  whose  cuticle  was  peeling  off' — a  condition  generally 
regar^le<^,  though  far  from  being  satisfactorily  proved,  to  be  an  effect 
of  the  venereaf  poison.  When  she  at  length  produces  a  living  child, 
there  is  nothing  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  its  birth  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  offspring  of  the  most  healthy  parents.  After  the 
lapse  of  that  time  the  first  symptom  of  disease  shows  itself;  and  most 
commonly  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  occurrence  of  a  degree  of 
snuffling  with  the  child's  breathing,  and  slight  difficulty  in  sucking — 
the  .«;ign.s,  in  short,  of  ordinary  coryza.*  Now  and  then,  as  I  staled 
some  days  ago,'  no  other  indication  of  syphilis  appears;  but  never* 
theless  the  coryza  does  not  yield  until  after  the  child  has  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  mercurial  remedies — a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  show  that,  although  unaccompanied  with  other  signs  of  venereal 
taint,  the  snuffles  of  young  infants  are  sometimes  produced  by  that 
cause.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  coryza  does  not 
continue  long  without  characteristic  signs  of  disease  appearing  about 
the  nostrils  themselves,  and  without  syphilitic  eruptions  breaking  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
secretes  a  yellow  ichorous  matter,  eometimes  slightly  streaked  with 
blood,  which,  drying,  obstructs  the  opening  of  the  nostrils,  and  renders 
breathing  and  sucking  very  distressing  to  the  child.  The  voice,  too, 
before  long  becomes  affected,  and  assumes  a  peculiar  hoarse  tone, 
which  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  child's  penny 
trumpet,  and  which,  when  you  once  have  heard,  you  will  at  once 
recognize  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  syphilis.  This  change  of  voice 
depends  no  doubt  on  the  affection  of  the  throat,  which  you  will  often 
see,  in  common  with  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  to  be  red  and  shining, 

'  Bee  his  verj  valaable  memoir  oa  Infantile  Syphilis,  tn  the  ArchiTes  G6d.  de  M&ie- 
elne  for  Octolx^r,  1847. 

'  Didajr  has  collected  the  partioulare  of  158  oases,  In  which  tli6  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fl«t  sjmptoiu  of  syphilis  was  accurately  tiotiwd.  It  showed  itself  in  86 
within  the  first  month,  ami  in  110  within  six  w<'€k9,  while  there  were  hot  1*2  instances 
iu  which  it  was  deferred  heyond  the  third  month.     Op.  cit.,  p.  Ili4. 
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and  to  present  many  superficial  ulcerations.     The  skin  of  the  upper 
lip,  over  which  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  runs,  often  becomes 
excoriated,  or  if  not,  it  assumes  a  peculiar,  yellowish -brown  color, 
like  the  hue  of  a  faded  leaf.     Should  the  disease  be  unchecked,  large 
patches  of  the  skin  upon  the  face  and  forehead  put  on  this  appearanc 
which  seems  due  to  a  kind  of  staining  of  the  part,  and  is  unaccor 
panied  with  any  alteration  of  its  texture.    Both  lips  before  long  hi 
come  affected:  a  number  of  minute  perpendicular  fissures  take  plac 
in  them,  which  bleed  whenever  the  infant  sucks ;  and  small  ulcei 
tions  appear  at  either  angle  oF  the  mouth.     It  generally  happens 
however,  before  these  effects  of  the  disease  have  become  very  obvioc 
about  the  mouth,  that  the  skin  in  various  parts  presents  appearances^ 
equally  characteristic.    Though  not  limited  to  any  situation,  the  erup- 
tion of  syphilis  usually  makes  ila  appearance  about  the  buttoclcs  anc" 
nates,  in  the  form  of  small,  circular,  shining  spots  of  a  coppery-re 
color,  having  a  slightly  shining  surface,  and  disposed  to  become  som< 
what  rough  at  their  centre  from  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis 
in  that  situation.    The  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus  often 
degenerate  into  small,  soft,  spongy  ulcerations,  with  a  slightly  elevated 
base;  the  margins  of  the  anus  become  fissured;  and  the  skin  about 
the  scrotum  and  along  the  inside  of  the  thighs  grows  red,  sore,  cracked, 
shining,  and  denuded  of  its  epidermis.     The  eyes  grow  weak,  the 
margins  of  the  eyelids  sore,  and  a  scanty,  adliesive,  puriform  secre- 
tion is  poured  out  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  attended  with  but 
little  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.    Sometimes,  too,  the  hair  of  the  head 
drops  off',  as  small,  red,  sometimea  slightly  elevated  spots,  extend  over 
the  scalp. 

The  child  is  generally  by  this  time  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness and  attenuation;  but  even  when  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  does 
not,  as  in  the  adult,  affect  the  bones.  I  have  chanced,  indeed,  to  see 
one  instance  of  destruction  of  the  bony  palate  from  this  cause  in  an 
infant  of  a  few  months  old;  but  so  rare  ia  the  occurrence,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,'  notwithstanding  his  immense  experience,  states 
that  he  had  never  observed  it.  Should  life  be  prolonged  after  the 
disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  its  further  manifestations  con- 
sist in  the  formation  of  small  pustules  about  the  mouth,  especially  upon 
the  lower  lip  and  chin,  which  destroy  the  cutis,  and  leave  the  surface 
after  they  have  healed  much  scarred  by  their  cicatrices.  The  epidermis, 
too,  in  some  bad  cases  peela  off  the  hands  and  feet ;  it  generally  becomea 
thickened  to  a  kind  of  a  crust,  like  that  which  forms  on  the  hands  in 
psoriasis  palmaria,  and  then,  cracking,  falls  off'  in  patches,  leaving  the 
skin  fissured,  and  sometimes  deeply  ulcerated  at  the  bend  of  the  wrist, 
or  at  the  flexures  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  new  and  delicate  epi- 
dermis in  its  turn  undergoes  a  similar  thickening,  and  becomes  detached 
in  the  same  manner,  or  else  it  continues  white  and  thin,  but  shrivelled, 
and  looking  like  the  sodden  and  wrinkled  skin  of  a  washerwoman's 
hand,  and,  peeling  off  in  little  fragments,  leaves  the  cutis,  especially  at 
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the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  red,  and  bleeding  slightly,  even  on  the 
gentlest  touch. 

Although  such  are  the  effects  that  may  flow  from  infantile  syphilis 
when  it  runs  its  course  unchecked,  it  yet  happens  but  rarely  that  we 
meet  in  any  case  with  all  the  symptonis  that  have  just  been  described. 
Most  serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  associated  with  the  local 
mischief,  and  the  child  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  former,  when  the 
outward  signs  of  syphilitic  disease  are  yet  comparatively  slight.  It 
wastes  rapidly,  it  suffers  from  sickness,  or  its  bowels  become  much 
purged;  it  is  constantly  fretful  and  uneasy;  the  advance  of  ossifica- 
tion is  arrested;  the  head  feels  soft,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  large; 
— circumstances  which  sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  chronic 
hydrocephalus  has  come  ou,  though,  if  the  poison  of  syphilis  should 
be  eradicated  from  the  system,  the  completeness  of  the  patient's  reco- 
very shows  that  no  serious  cerebral  disease  had  existed.  In  children 
affected  by  this  syphilitic  cachexia,  not  only  are  the  loss  of  flesh,  and 
that  withered  aspect  which  gives  to  infancy  the  appearance  of  old  age, 
very  remarkable,  but  also  the  bloodless  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  yellow,  waxen  hue  of  the  skin,  like  that  of  a  person  who  has  been 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  degree  of  anmmia.  Even  in  children  who 
have  survived  their  earliest  infancy,  and  iu  whom  the  disease,  though 
not  completely  eradicated,  has  yet  been  kept  in  check,  this  color  of  the 
skin  continues,  and  seems^  indeed,  to  be  an  almost  pathognomonic  sign 
of  the  affection  from  which  they  are  suffering. 

When  imperfectly  cured,  other  indications  of  the  disease  remain 
besides  the  impairment  of  the  general  health,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  tbaij 
peculiar  color  of  the  skin;  or  at  lea.st,  if  not  constantly  present,  theyj 
show  themselves  from  time  to  lime,  reappearing  at  uncertain  intervalSij 
without  there  being  any  freah  cause  for  their  manifestation.     Such 
symptoms  are  the  return  of  the  small  copper-colored  spots,  which, 
however,  seldom  reappear  in  considerable  numbers;  the  general  loss 
of  hair;  the  existence  of  a  slight  degree  of  coryza ;  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  soft  tubercular  elevations,  with  ulcerated  summits,  about 
the  organs  of  generation,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  very  severe  and  un- 
manageable intertrigo.     In  other  instances,  there  are  few  local  signs 
of  the  disease  beyond  the  occurrence  of  small  ulcerations  at  each  angle 
of  the  mouth,  or  the  development  of  large,  soft,  condylomata  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  or  in  a  few  instances  the  formation  of  exceedingly, 
troublesome  ulcerations,  having  a  slightly  elevated  base,  between  thej 
fingers  and  toes,  which  last  appearances  seem  to  belong  to  the  tertiary' 
rather  than  to  the  secondary  consequences  of  syphilitic  disease. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  and  tfie  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal,; 
vary  in  different  cases;  for  while  death  sometimes  takes  place  speedily' 
under  the  first  outbreak  of  its  symptoms,  life  is  in  other  instances  pro-i 
longed  for  several  months.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  more  marked! 
signs  of  the  disease  recede  for  a  time,  either  spontaneously  or  under  I 
medical  treatment,  but  the  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  cachexia  con- 
tinue; the  child  never  regains  its  health,  glandular  enlargements  take 
place,  and  it  either  dies  phthisical,  or  else  drags  out  a  miserable  exist- 
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ence  until  some  intercurrent  disease,  as  pneumonia  or  diarrhoea,  super- 
venes and  destroys  it.  ^^m 
Within  the  last  few  years  anatomical  research  has  discovered  certaid^H 
ganic  affections  of  the  viscera  connected  with  the  syphilitic  cachexia,^^ 
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to  which  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is,  at  any  rate  in  some 
measure,  to  be  attributed.  Suppuration  of  the  thymus  gland,  the 
formation  of  small  indurated  nodules  throughout  the  lungs  passing 
rapidly  into  a  slate  of  suppuration,  and  the  occurrence  of  that  albu- 
minous degeneration  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  of  which  I  spoke 
at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  are  the  more  important  changes 
witli  which  the  researches  of  MM.  Dubois,*  Depaul,'and  Gubler,'  have 
made  us  acquainted.  With  reference  to  the  alterations  in  the  lungs, 
their  relation  to  genuine  lobular  pneumonia  seems  to  be  uncertain, 
and  it  also  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether  their  connectioi 
with  infantile  syphilis  is  anything  more  than  the  result  of  mere  acci 
dental  complication  ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  afF« 
lion  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  liver  on  the  syphilitic  poison  must 
regarded  as  conclusive. 

Though  the  consequences  of  infantile  syphilis  are  so  serious  if  it 
be  either  let  alone  or  iueffieienlly  treated,  a  fatal  result  seldom  takes 
place  if  remedies  are  employed  before  the  syphilitic  cachexia  has 
become  fully  established,  and  if  trtatitient,  when  once  begun,  is  }>erse- 
veringly  continued  for  some  time  after  the  complete  disappearance 
of  every  symptom.  Tliis,  indeed,  sometimes  implies  the  continuance 
of  treatment  for  two  or  even  three  months;  for  so  long  as  any  symp- 
tom remains,  be  it  only  a  slight  spot  of  eruption,  or  a  small  condyloma 
about  the  anus,  the  suspension  of  remedies  will  be  certainly  followed 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  whole  train  of  symptoms.  Even  after  the 
apparent  cure  of  the  affection,  it  is  not  wise  hastily  to  omit  all  medi- 
cines, since,  Just  as  in  the  adult,  the  symptoms  have  a  great  tendency 
to  recur. 

Mercury,  in  some  form  or  other,  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
cure  of  this  affection.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers  not 
to  administer  it  directly  to  the  child,  hut  to  content  ourselves  with 
bringing  the  mother's  system  gently  under  the  mercurial  influen 
and  to  cure  the  infant  through  her  medium.  In  some  slight  cases' 
this  may  suffice,  and  in  almost  all  the  cure  oF  the  infant  is  materially 
expedited  by  the  administration  of  the  remedy  to  its  mother;  but  I 
think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  expedient  to  give  mercury  likewise 
to  the  child.  For  interna!  administration,  I  prefer  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  creta  to  any  other  form  of  the  remedy,  and  give  it  in  doses  of  a 
grain  twice  a  day  to  a  child  of  six  weeks  old,  combining  it  with  two  or 
three  grains  of  chalk  if  the  bowels  be  disturbed  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing the  treatment,  or  if  they  become  so  during  its  continuance. 
I  have  never  found  it  seriously  disagree,  though  sometimes  it  causes 
sickness,  in  which  case  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  the  solution  of 

>  6as.  U6A.  de  Paris,  1850,  p.  392. 
«  U.id..  1851,  p.  288. 
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DISCHARGES   FROM   THE    VAGINA   AND   VULVA. 

corrosive  sublimate,  may  be  substituted  for  it.  In  some  cases,  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  mercurial  employed,  its  protracted  use  occasions 
such  great  irriUibility  of  the  stomach,  that  we  are  compelled  to  dis- 
continue the  remedy,  Uaually,  the  chiid  becomes  able  to  take  it  agaiu 
after  a  pause  of  two  or  three  days-,  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  c^ise, 
we  must  leave  it  oftj  and  content  ourselves  with  ordering  a  scruple  of 
mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs  or  the  axillee  twice  a 
day,  or  with  letting  the  child  wear  the  mercurial  belt.  This  simple 
oonLrivan(?e,  which  consists  in  nothing  else  than  swathing  a  piece  of 
flannel,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  smeared  daily  with  unguentum 
hydrargyri,  around  the  abdomen  of  the  infant,  is  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  employed  it  most  as  being  an  exceedingly  efficacious  method 
of  bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  as  free 
from  all  the  risks  of  disordering  the  child's  health  which  attend  upon 
the  internal  administration  of  that  remedy.  In  hospital  practice  I 
confess  that  1  have  scarcely  tried  its  merits;  for  I  found  that  while  I 
could  give  powders  without  suspicion,  the  mercurial  ointment  was 
known;  and  inconvenience  arose  from  the  remedy  betraying  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  This  objectinn  might  probably  have  been  got 
rid  of  by  coloring  the  ointment  with  cinnabar;  but  my  experience  of 
the  gray  powder  was,  on  the  wimie,  so  satisfactory  that  I  felt  the  less 
anxious  to  try  a  new  t>lan  of  treatment. 

As  a  local  application  to  the  sores,  the  black  wash  usually  agrees 
better  than  anything  else  ;  but  the  large  soft,  condylomata,  which  form 
about  the  anus,  often  require  to  be  touched  with  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  very  often  happens  that  as  the  syphilitic  symptoms  disap- 
pear the  health  of  the  child  becomes  perfectly  restored  under  the  use 
of  no  other  remedy  than  mercury.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  however, 
some  tonic  medicine  or  other  must  be  given,  If  the  bowels  be  disor- 
dered, the  liquor  cinchonte,  or  the  extract  of  aarsapariila,  will  be  found 
very  useful.  If  there  be  no  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  minute 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the 
extract  of  saraaparitla;  but  if  the  syphilitic  cachexia  be  well  marked, 
and  the  child  have  suffered  long  from  the  disease,  or  have  had  frequent 
returns  of  its  symptoms,  no  remedy  has  appeared  to  be  so  serviceable 
as  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  syrup,  and  is 
in  most  cases  taken  by  the  child  very  readily,  while  it  is  seldom  found 
to  disagree. 

1  may  here  conclude  my  remarks  about  an  affection  which,  perhaps, 
in  strict  propriety,  scarcely  comes  within  my  province;  but,  before 
closing  to-day's  lecture,  I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  %vords  about  those 
muco-jnirulent  discharges  from  tfie  vn^irm  and  vulva,  in  young  girls, 
which  were  once  erroneously  supposed  to  be  due  to  some  impure  cause; 
an  opinion  which,  though  now  justly  abandoned  by  the  profession, 
still  retains  its  hold  among  the  vulgar. 

Discharges  of  pus,  or  of  mucus  mingled  with  it,  take  place  in  fe- 
male children  of  all  age«,  from  the  time  when  dentition  commences 
down  to  the  period  of  puberty,  but  are  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  seven  years.  They  are  almost  always  essentially 
chronic  in  their  character,  being  associated  in  general  with  very  little 
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swelling  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  with  lilLle  or  no  pain ;  but  proving 
extremely  annoying  from  their  disposition  to  continue  for  a  long  time, 
from  their  obstinate  resistance  to  remedies,  and  their  great  tendency  to 
recur  under  very  slight  exciting  causes.  Even  when  the  discharge  is 
very  profuse,  there  is  no  great  redness  of  the  parts  from  which  it  is 
poured  out;  while  it  will  be  seen  to  be  furnished  almost  entirely  by 
the  inner  surface  of  the  labia,  by  the  nymphw  and  the  vulva  gene- 
Tally,  but  to  come  scarcely  at  all  from  the  canal  of  the  vagina.  The 
slight  degree  of  swelling  of  the  parts;  the  source  of  the  discharge 
almost  exclusively  from  the  parts  anterior  to  the  hymen ;  and  the 
absence  of  dysuria,  or  the  very  slight  degree  in  which  it  has  attended 
the  onset  of  the  affection,  coupled  with  the  integrity  of  the  hymen,  and 
the  absence  of  all  appearances  of  injury,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
this  affection  from  gonorrhcea.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  this  discharge 
has  come  on  during  teething,  it  has  been  preceded  by  considerable 
dysuria ;  but  older  children  rarely  suffer  more  than  a  degree  of  itchi 
and  smarting  of  the  parts,  which  is  troublesome  from  its  persisten 
rather  than  from  its  severity.  When  it  occurs  during  dentition,  the 
discharge  is  not  in  genera!  abundant,  and  ceases  so  soon  as  the  tooth 
has  cut  through  the  gum,  though  probably  returning  with  a  renewal 
of  the  irritation.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  children  who  are  much 
troubled  by  aacarides,  when  it  is  kept  up  in  many  instances,  not  merely 
by  the  irritaliou  excited  by  their  presence  in  the  rectum,  but  in  a 
measure,  also,  by  their  creeping  about  the  vulva.  In  some  instances 
it  takes  place  as  a  sequela  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  of  scarla- 
tina ;  and,  though  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  these  circumstances, 
except  as  a  chronic  ailment,  accompanied  by  great  general  debility, 
cases  have  been  related'  in  which  it  came  on  with  acute  symptoms  on 
the  decline  of  the  eruption.  Generally,  however,  it  neither  succeeds  to 
any  previous  fever,  nor  is  dependent  on  any  local  cause,  but  occurs  in 
strumous  children  in  connection  with  general  impairment  of  health,  or 
following  some  considerable  fatigue.  Where  no  special  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  its  occurrence,  its  appearance  is  yet,  in  general,  preceded 
for  a  day  or  two  by  some  slight  increase  of  indisposition ;  such  as  an 
attack  of  feverishness,  or  catarrh,  or  diarrhcea. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  our  great  difficulty  in  almost  every  in- 
stance is  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  so  that  the  suspension  of  oar 
remedies  may  not  bo  followed  by  a  return  of  the  discharge.  When 
it  is  connected  with  teething,  or  with  the  presence  of  worms,  the  in- 
dications are  plain  enough,  and  the  cure  is  in  general  comparatively 
easy.  Simple  but  abundant  ablution  with  tepid  water,  repeated  every 
hour  or  two  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  discharge,  will,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  appropriate  general  treatment,  not  unfrequently  suffice  for 
its  complete  arrest.  If  the  discharge,  however,  continue  for  more 
than  one  or  two  daj-s,  astringents  must  be  had  recourse  to,  such  as 
the  liquor  plumbi  dilutus,  or  lotions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  alura, 
each  of  which  may  be  employed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  chaoged  for 
another.     At  the  same  time  frequent  cold  sponging  of  the  nates  and 
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vulva  aboulJ  be  employed ;  and  it  must  be  impressed  on  the  child's 
attendants  that  no  lotion  whatever  can  supply  the  place  of  frequent 
ablution.  Now  and  then,  when  at  the  onset  of  the  discharge  there 
has  been  more  dysuria  than  common,  I  have  given  small  doses  of 
copaiba  and  liquor  potassiie,  and  have  obtained  from  their  administra- 
tion just  tliQ  same  kind  of  relief  as  those  remedies  afford  in  acute 
vaginitis  in  the  adult.  Such  cases,  however,  are  quite  exceptional; 
and  usually  tonics,  and  especially  preparations  of  iron,  are  the  only 
internal  remedies  which  are  required,  while  it  is  in  general  necessary 
to  begin  their  administration  early.  These  medicines,  especially  if 
associated  with  change  to  the  seaside,  and  sea  bathing,  usually  suffice, 
even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  to  eftect  a  cure.  It  is,  however,  in 
general  a  wise  precaution  to  continue  the  employment  of  frequent 
ablution,  and,  in  addition,  to  sponge  the  parts  twice  a  day  with  alum 
lotion,  even  fur  weeks  after  the  discliarge  has  cotnpletely  ceased; 
while  once  I  found  the  employment  of  a  lotion  of  a  scruple  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  necessary  to  arrest  a  discbarge  which 
had  bid  defiance  to  all  other  remedies. 
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chiefly  belong  to  the  class  of  the  ETanthemata.     Mistakes  With  reference  to 
Imple  fever  in  childhood — its  identity  with  fever  in  the  adalt. 
IxpASTiLB  REHiTTKJrT  FsvER,  identical  with  Typhoid  Fever,  which  is  a  fitter  name, 
occurs  in  two  degrees— symptoms  of  its  milder  form — of  its  8«verer  form — aigna 
of  convalescence — modes  of  death. — Diagnosis. — Treatment. 
IsTBBXTTTBST  FxTSB  OB  AocTB — peoDliarities  charaoterizing  it  in  childhood. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  this  course  of  lectures;  namely, 
to  the  study  of  iht  feirile  diseases  incidental  to  infancy  and  childhood. 
They  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  class  of  the  Exanthemata — 
diseases  characterized,  as  you  know,  by  very  well-marked  symptoms, 
by  a  very  definite  course,  and  by  usually  occurring  only  once  in  a 
person's  life.  These  peculiarities  have  atwa^'s  obtained  for  them  the 
notice  of  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  few  of  the  affections  of  early 
life  have  been  watched  so  closely,  or  described  with  so  much  accuracy, 
as  smallpox,  measles,  arid  scarlatina.  Hence  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  occupy  so  much  of  your  time  with  their  investigation  as  we  have 
devoted  to  the  study  of  other  diseases  which,  though  not  so  important, 
have  yet  been  less  carefully  or  less  completely  described. 

While  the  well-marked  and  unvarying  features  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  however,  have  forced  those  diseases  on  the  attention  of  all 
observers,  the  more  fluctuating  characters  of  continued  fever  have 
been  so  masked  by  the  differences  between  youth  and  age,  that  the 
affection  aa  it  occurs  in  early  life  was  long  almost  entirely  overlooked, 
and  its  nature  was,  in  many  respects,  still  longer  misapprehended. 
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"Nfany,  indeed,  even  of  the  older  writers  on  medicine,  have  spoken  of 
fevers  as  occurring  among  children  at  all  ages;  but  under  this  name 
they  confounded  together  several  diseases  in  which  febrile  disturbance 
W£us  merely  the  effect  of  the  constitution  sympathizing  with  somo 
local  disorder.  This  mistake  was  committed  with  especial  frequency 
lin  the  case  of  various  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  many  of 
which  are  attended  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sympathetic  fever, 
while  their  symptoms,  in  other  respects,  are  often  so  obscure  that  the 
imperfect  diagnosis  of  former  days  failed  to  discover  their  exact  na- 
ture. As  medical  knowledge  increased,  /nany  of  these  disorders  were 
referred  to  their  proper  place;  but,  nevertheless,  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  so-called  mmtteni  fiver^  worm  fever,  and  hectic  fever  of 
children,  present  little  of  a  definite  character,  and  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  blending  together  of  the  symptoms  of  various  affections. 
The  disease  described  under  these  various  names  was  supposed  to  be 
a  symptomatic  fever,  excited  by  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder,  and 
limited  in  the  period  of  its  occurrence  to  early  life  ;  while  the  absence 
of  the  well-marked  shivering  which  usually  attends  the  onset  of  fever 
in  the  adult,  the  rarity  of  any  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality  which  it  occasions,  led 
persons,  altogether  to  overlook  the  close  connection  between  it  and 
the  continued  fever  of  the  adult. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  identity  of  conliuued  fever 
at  different  periods  of  life  should  escape  observation,  so  long  as  the 
various  types  of  the  disease  in  the  adult,  though  separated  by  essen- 
tial diflferences,  were  yet  confounded  together.  The  recognition  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  was  a  necessary 
step  towards  this  object ;  and  this  once  taken,  the  analogy  between 
the  latter  affection  in  the  adult,  and  remittent  fever  in  the  child,  could 
not  long  remain  unnoticed.  To  M.  Rilliet'  we  are  indebted  for  a 
most  elaborate  inquiry  into  this  subject,  which  shows  so  close  & 
resemblance  to  subsist  between  the  two  diseases,  as  must,  I  think, 
remove  all  doubt  with  reference  to  their  identity.  They  both  occur 
independently  of  any  cause  which  we  are  able  to  detect,  the  occa> 
Bional  influence  of  contagion  alone  excepted ;  they  both  run  a  definite 
course,  and  have  the  same  duration,  while  both,  though  generally 
affecting  isolated  individuids,  have  also  their  seasonaof  epidemic  pre- 
valence. Though  varying  in  severity,  so  that  in  some  cases  confine- 
ment to  bed  for  a  few  days  is  scarcely  necessary,  while  in  other  cases 
the  patient  hardly  escapes  with  his  life,  yet  medicine  has  not  been 
able  to  cut  short  the  course  even  of  their  mildest  forms.  And,  lastly, 
though  the  local  aflections  associated  with  both  vary  much  in  different 
cases,  yet  in  every  instance  we  meet  wiih  that  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms which  makes  up  our  idea  of  fever.  Or  if,  from  the  examination 
of  the  symptoms  during  life,  we  pass  to  the  inquiry  into  the  traces 
left  by  the  disease  on  the  bodies  of  those  to  whom  it  proves  fatal,  we 
fihall  find  still  further  evidence  of  the  close  relation  that  subsists  be- 
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tween  the  fever  of  the  chi]d  and  that  of  the  aduk.  Eulargement, 
tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  frequent  morbid  ajipearances  in  both  diseases,  and  in  both,  the 
changes  that  these  glands  are  found  to  have  undergone  are  more 
advanced  and  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the 
ileo-caecal  valve.  Id  both,  too,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged, 
swollen,  of  a  more  or  less  deep-red  color,  and  manifestly  increased  in 
vascularity  ;  while  the  softened  state  of  the  spleen,  the  gorged  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  the  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
are  appearances  cominoo  to  both  diseases.  There  i*,  however,  no 
more  relation  between  the  seventy  of  the  intestinal  lesion,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  fever  of  the  child,  than  in  that  of  the 
adult ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  regarding  the  disease  as  the  mere 
effect  of  the  constitution  sympathizing  with  a  certain  local  mischief  in 
the  former  case,  which  may  not  be  equally  alleged  with  reference  to 
the  latter.  The  symptoms  in  both  "are  the  expression  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease  on  the  whole  economy,  of  the  disorder,  which  it 
occasions  in  the  principal  functions  of  the  body,  and  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  disease  itself,  rather  than  the  secondary  effects  of  certain 
lesions  of  the  bowels."' 

If,  however,  this  be  so,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the  avoidance  of  errors 
which  time  has  rendered  popular,  if  for  the  future  we  altogether  dis- 
card the  term,  infantile  remittent  fever,  from  our  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, and  speak,  as  many  French  writers  do,  only  of  typhoid  fever,  in 
chililren. 

The  different  degrees  of  severity  which  a  disease  may  present  in 
different  cases  do  not  in  general  form  a  good  basis  on  which  to  found 
any  classification  of  its  varieties;  but  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever 
the  differences  araso  great  between  its  milder  and  its  severer  form  as 
to  warrant  our  adopting  them  as  a  ground  for  its  subdivision  into 
two  classes.  In  ca-tes  of  the  first  or  milder  kind,  ihe  disease  usually 
comes  on  very  gradually,  often  so  much  ao  that  the  parents  of  a  child 
who  is  attacked  by  it  are  unable  to  name  any  fixed  time  as  that  at 
which  the  illness  began.  The  child  loses  its  cheerfulness,  the  appear- 
ance of  health  leaves  it^  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  thirst  becomes 
troublesome;  by  daytime  it  is  listless  and  fretful,  and  drowsy  towards 
evening,  but  the  nights  are  often  restless,  or  the  slumber  broken  and 
unrefreahing;  while  all  these  symptoms  come  on  without  any  evident 
cause,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  any  definite  illness.  When  once 
the  attention  of  the  parents  has  been  excited  to  the  condition  of  the 
child,  it  is  soon  ascertained  that  the  skin  is  often  hotter,  and  almost 
always  drier  than  natural,  though  now  and  then  rather  profuse  sweats 
break  out  causelessly  on  the  surface,  and  continuing  for  an  hour  or 
two,  leave  the  patient  in  no  respect  relieved  by  their  occurrence. 
The  bowels  are  sometimes  loose  even  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or 
if  not  they  are  in  general  readily  disturbed  by  medicine  ;  a  very  mild 
aperient  being  not  infrequently  followed  by  three  or  four  actions  of 
the  bowels  daily  for  the  next  two  or  three  days.     In  a  few  instances 
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there  is  a  condition  of  rather  obstinate  constipation  at  ibe  onset  of 
tlie  disease,  requiring  active  measures  to  overcome  it;  but  this  is  not 
often  the  case,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is,  I  think,  more  frequently 
in  the  severer  than  in  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.  The  appearance 
of  the  evacuations  is  almost  always  unhealthy,  and  they  are  usually 
relaxed  and  very  offensive.  The  tongue  is  generally  rather  deficient 
in  moisture,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  thinly  coated  on  the  doreum 
with  white  mucus,  through  which  the  papilliB  appear  of  a  deep  red 
color.  The  abdomen  is  soft,  though  there  is  some  flatus  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  pressure  is  usually  borne  without  pain.  These  characters 
often  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  the  affection,  though 
sometimes,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week,  pressure  in  either 
iliac  region,  especially  the  right,  appears  to  cause  suffering.  The 
pulse  is  generally  accelerated  from  the  very  commencemeat  of  tb« 
illness;  sometimes  it  is  very  much  so,  but  there  is  by  t]o  means  & 
constant  relation  between  the  heat  of  skin  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse.  Occasionally  there  is  slight  cough,  but  this  symptom  is  very 
frequently  absent  in  the  milder  cases  of  the  disease.  As  the  aymp- 
toms  which  constitute  this  aftection  come  on  very  gradually,  bo  tbey 
often  continue  for  several  days  with  little,  if  any,  change  from  day  to 
day,  though  the  patient  is  far  from  seeming  equally  ill  at  all  times  of 
the  day  ;  and  this  periodical  exacerbation  and  remission  of  the  symp- 
toms obtained  for  the  disorder  the  name  of  remittent  fever.  In  some 
instances  two  distinct  exacerbations  and  remissions  may  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
only  one  is  well  marked.  The  child,  who  during  the  day  has  been 
listless  and  poorly,  but  yet  not  incapable  of  being  amused,  and  has 
had  the  appearance  of  a  patient  convalescent  from  illness,  rather  than 
of  one  still  suffering  from  disease,  beconies  flushed  and  uneasy,  and 
feverish,  as  evening  approaches;  and  sometimes  slight  horripilation 
ushers  in  the  evening  exacerbation  of  feVer.  lie  seems  drowsy,  and 
begs  to  be  put  to  bed,  where  sometimes  he  sleeps,  though  seldom 
tranquilly,  till  morning.  In  the  second  week,  the  nights  geDerally 
become  worse  than  they  were  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease;  the 
child's  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot,  ho  sleeps  with  his  eyes  half  open, 
talks  in  his  sleep,  wakes  ofteu  to  ask  for  drink,  and  occasionally  has 
slight  delirium.  Early  in  the  morning  he  wakes  pate  and  unrefreshed, 
but  about  9  or  10  o'clock  seems  to  have  recovered  something  of  his 
cheerfulaesa,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  or  four  hours  appears  toler- 
ably well ;  but  as  evening  approaches  he  seems  weary  and  drowsy, 
again  the  febrile  paroxysm  occurs,  and  the  succeeding  night  closely 
resembles  the  night  before.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  evening 
exacerbation,  there  is  a  second  one,  though  less  severe,  at  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  from  which  the  child  has  hardly  recovered 
before  the  severe  evening  attack  comes  on.  As  the  case  advances 
towards  recovery,  the  morning  attack  disappears  long  before  the 
evening  paroxysm  ceases  to  recur;  and  it  happens  not  infrequently 
that  a  slight  threatening  of  the  evenitig  exacerbation  continues  to 
return  for  some  time  after  the  child  has  seemed  in  other  respects  quite 
well.    It  is  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease  that  the  rose  spots 
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characteristic  of  tjphoid  fever  generally  make  their  appearance,  if 
they  appear  at  all ;  but  they  are  often  very  few  in  number,  and  not 
infrequently  are  altogether  absent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  the 
bowels  act  more  regularly,  the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  becomes 
more  natural,  the  tongue  grows  cleaner  and  uniformly  moist,  the  thirst 
diminishes,  and  the  evening  exacerbations  of  fever  become  shorter 
and  less  severe;  while  the  child's  cheerrulness  by  day  gradually  re- 
turns, and  his  face  resumes  the  aspect  of  health.  Convalescence,  how- 
ever, after  even  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  is  rarely  established 
before  the  end  of  the  third  week,  while  the  child  is  in  general  left 
extremely  weak,  and  greatly  emaciated;  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
being  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  illness,  and  the 
progress  to  complete  recovery  being  usually  very  slow. 

It  sometimes  hajvpcns,  that,  having  set  in  with  comparatively  mild 
symptoms,  the  typhoid  fever  assumes  a  serious  character  in  the  course 
of  the  second  week.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  severer 
form  of  the  disease  gives  some  earnest  of  its  severity  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  commonly  sets  in  with  vomiting,  accompanied,  in  many 
cases,  by  headache,  or  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  drowsiness  and 
heaviness  of  the  head.  Coupled  with  these  symptoms,  there  are  those 
indications  of  fever  which  attend  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease, 
though  in  this  case  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  their  severity ;  and 
sometimes  distinct  rigors  may  be  observed  alternating  with  the  heat 
of  the  surface,  or  preceding  the  evening  exacerbations  of  the  fever. 
In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  vomiting  with  which  the  illness 
sets  in  does  not  return  after  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  patient's 
illness ;  but  to  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions ;  and  as  the  sickuesa 
is  usually  more  severe  in  cases  in  which  constipation  is  present,  there 
is  some  risk  of  mistaking  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  and  of  re- 
garding the  irritability  of  the  stomach  as  a  sign  of  approaching  cere- 
bral disease.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  drowsiness  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  so  overwhelming  that  I  have  known  a  child  fall  asleep  two 
or  three  times  during  breakfast,  while  his  dizziness  and  inability  to 
walk  steadily  still  further  strengthened  the  impression  that  he  was 
suffering  from  some  affection  of  the  brain.  Either  of  these  occurrences, 
however,  is  unusual ;  and,  though  listless  and  drowsy,  the  child  is  in 
general  unwilling  to  keep  his  bed,  while  by  night  he  is  commonly  very 
restless,  waking  often  in  a  state  of  alarm,  or  talking  much  in  his  sleep. 
The  countenance  before  long  begins  to  wear  the  peculiar  heavy  appear- 
ance of  a  fever  patient,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  week  the  child  is  usually  found  to  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  stupor,  from  which  he  seems  unwilling  to  be  roused.  The  skin  of 
the  trunk  is  now  almost  constantly  hot  as  well  as  dry,  the  tempera- 
ture being  often  higher  than  in  any  other  disease,  with  the  exception 
of  scarlatina,  and  in  a  few  instances  ranging  as  high  as  105°  Fah.  My 
own  observations  with  reference  to  the  date  of  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion on  the  surface  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  sufficiently 
accurate  for  me  to  rely  on  their  authority.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
observe  that  it  very  seldom  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  from 
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tlic  sixth  to  the  tenth  being  the  most  common  tlate  of  its  anpearaaee; 
while  both  the  period  during  which  it  remains  visible,  and  tnenaaber 
of  spots  are  liable  to  great  variation.  In  by  far  the  greater  noabv 
of  cases  the  eruption  at  any  one  time  is  extremely  scanty  ;  not  iofw- 
quently,  in  spite  of  careful  daily  examination  of  my  patients  in 
Children's  Hospital,  two  or  three  spots  only  have  been  disoo' 
artd  even  these  have  remained  visible  for  only  two  or  three 
though  fresh  spots  not  infrequently  appear  as  the  others  fade,  for 
ral  successive  days.  Now  and  then  I  have  observed  an  abandMK 
eruption,  thirty  or  forty  spots  being  scattered  at  one  time  over  Iht 
whole  abdomen,  but  this  i.s  altogether  an  exceptional  occai  ^ 

have  observed  this  abundant  eruption  only  in  severe  caaes  tit 
fever,  but  there  is  no  con.^tant  relation  between  the  amount  of'erap* 
tion,  and  the  severity  of  the  fever;  and  iu  some  of  the  sever^eA  eiM^ 
the  most  careful  examination  has  failed  to  discover  the  cbaraeternlie 
gjiots  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cases  profuse  sweats 
place,  V>ut  they  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  of  a  critical  eliai 
The  pulse  is  very  frequent,  and  I  have  known  it  to  continue  at  oeuff 
liO  in  the  minute,  for  several  days  together,  during  the  incroMS  of 
the  fever  in  a  child  eight  years  old.  A  frequent,  short,  backiv 
cough  often  occurs  during  the  first  week;  and  rhonchua,  stbtlus,  m 
occasional  large  crepitation,  are  heard,  in  many  cases,  in  both  laoM. 
Now  and  then,  too,  the  respiration  continues  much  aooelerated  nr 
several  days,  without  any  other  sign  of  serious  palmonary  dtMMB 
being  present,  and  gradually  regains  its  proper  frequency  as  tk» 
febrile  Bymptoms  subside.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen-  is  genenllr 
very  evident  before  the  first  week  is  passed,  but  frequently  there  • 
no  complaint  of  pain,  even  in  severe  c.a.se,s,  except  on  pressure ;  tboogk 
that  seldom  or  never  fails  to  elicit  evidences  of  uneasiness,  often  M 
excite  distinct  complaints.  During  the  first  week,  the  condition  of 
the  abdomen  is  usually  natural  and  soft,  even  though  slightly  tender; 
it  afterwards  becomes  somewhat  distended  with  flatus,  and  n  sense  of 
gurgling  is  often  perceptible  on  pressure  in  one  or  other  iliac  nogioo; 
but  it  rarely  becomes  greatly  tympanitic.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  preseat, 
though  it  is  not  in  general  severe,  the  bowels  not  acting  above  foar 
or  6ve  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  tongue  is  asaalty  moi« 
thickly  coated  at  the  commencement  than  in  the  milder  forms  of  tbe 
disease;  a  dry  streak  soon  appears  down  the  centre,  and  by  dcgraes 
the  tongue  becomes  uniformly  dry,  rod,  and  glazed  ;  or  lessofYcn  it  is 
partially  covered  with  sordcs.  In  the  course  of  the  second  week  tba 
patient  generally  sinks  into  a  more  profound  stupor,  a  condition 
which  alternates  in  many  cases  with  delirium.  Sometimoa  the  ini^| 
wanders  occasionally  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  disoHiP 
in  other  cases  delirium  is  a  very  temporary  symptom,  oocarriog  only 
at  night,  or  when  the  child  during  the  daytime  wakea  from  sleep. 
Now  and  then,  though  not  generally,  the  delirium  is  of  a  noisy  ktaOf 
but  the  child  not  infrequently  tries  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  and  both  the 
rcstlossnea  and  delirium,  though  generally  present  in  bad  cases  doriiv 
tho  daytime,  are  aggravate*!  in  a  marked  degree  at  night.  Once  or 
twice  1  have  known  violent  delirium  come  on  towards  eveaiag,  tba 
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child  crying  and  shouting  aloud  during  nearly  the  whole  night,  and 
sinking  into  a  state  of  stupor  by  day.     The  child  now  aeema  nearly 
or  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  goes  on  around  it;  its  evacuatioD9 
are  passed  unconsciously,  and  it  often  seems  dead  to  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  by  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  was  so  much 
distressed ;  but  this  stupor  of  fever,  is  so  different  from  the  coma 
which  supervenes  in  afiections   of  the  brain,  and  the  insensibility 
which  characterizes  it  is  so  much  less  [jrofound,  that  one  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  for  the  other.     Once  only  I  have  seen  convulsiona  occur 
ia  a  child  between  two  and  three  years  old ;  who  together  with  his 
two  brothers  suftered  from  very  severe  typhoid  fever.    The  convul- 
sions which  recurred  on  two  successive  days  at  the  middle  of  the  third 
■week  of  the  fever,  were  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  one  side,  which 
c<.»ntinued,  though  gradually  diminishing,  for  four  days.     The  child 
was  unconscious  even  before  their  occurrence,  and  continued  so  for 
several  days,  though  he  eventually  recovered.     Even  when   the  dis- 
ease ia  most  severe,  neither  subsultus  nor  floccitation   is  frequent, 
though  it  often  happens  that  during  the  tedious  and  fluctuating  cod- 
valescence  the  child  picks  its  nose  till  it  bleeds,  or  makes  the  tips  of 
its  fingers,  or  difterent  parts  of  its  body,  sore  by  picking  them.     The 
patient  is  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  sometimes  earlier,  reduced 
by  the  continuance  of  these  symptoms  to  the  most  extreme  degree  of 
emaciation,  and  to  a  condition  apparently  hopeless;  but  there  is  no 
other  disease  incidental  to  childhood  from  which  recovery  so  often 
takes  place,  in  spite  of  even  the  most  unfavorable  symptoms.    The 
signs  of  recovery  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  betoken  the  recovery 
of  an  adult  suffering  from  fever;  but  the  amendment  has  seemed  to 
me  always  to  be  gradual,  and  in  no  case  the  result  of  any  critical  oc- 
currence.   Moisture  begins  to  reappear  upon  the  edges  of  the  tongue, 
the  pulse  loses  its  frequency,  the  delirium  ceases  by  degrees,  more 
quiet  rest  is  enjoyed  at  night.     Such  signs  of  improvement  may  in 
general  be  looked  for  about  or  before  the  middle  of  the  third  week, 
but   for  days  after  their  appearance  the  child's  unconsciousness  in 
many  instances  continues.     He  does  not  speak;  he  neither  knows 
nor  notices  any  one;  and  the  mother,  longing  once  more  for  her  little 
one's  fond  look  of  recognition,  ami  each  day  being  disappointed  of  it, 
mistrusts  the  assurances  that  we  may  have  given  her,  and  loses  heart 
and  hope  at  a  time  when  danger  is  really  almost  passed.     At  length 
it  comes — a  look,  a  smile,  a  gesture — but  still  no  word;  and  slowly, 
very  slowly,  do  the  intellectual  powers  return,  or  does  speech  come 
back  again.     The  first  signs  of  amendment,  however,  may  be  taken 
as  giving  almost  certain  promise  of  complete  recovery;  but  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  disease  of  early  life  in  which  the 
mental  (acuities,  though  time  brings  them  back  at  length  uninjured, 
yet  remain  so  long  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  torpor  as  in  typhoid 
fever.     Though  the  first  signs  of  improvement,  too,  are  very  seldom 
deceptive,  yet  the  fever  in  these  severer  cases  can  scarcely  bo  con- 
sidered as  passed  before  the  thirtieth  day ;  sometimes  not  till  even 
a  week  later;  wliile  the  patient's  convalescence  ia  almost  always  very 
slow,  and  interrupted  by  many  fluctuations. 
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In  the  Pew  cases — and  according  to  cny  experience  they  are 
few — in  which  typhoid  fever  in  children  terminates  fatally/  drall 
seldom  the  result  of  complications  auch  as  not  infrequently  s«|)«rri 
in  the  course  of  fever  in  the  adult;  but  the  vital  powers  giv«  i 
under  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  afieclion,  the  symptom*  of 
which  assume  more  and  more  of  a  typhoid  character.  It  is  totmrdt 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  that 
death  in  these  circumstances  is  most  likely  to  occur.  1  have  seeo  H 
take  place  as  late  as  the  twenty-ninth  day  in  one  instance,  anil  at  Um 
end  of  the  fifth  in  another ;  but  in  both  of  these  instabcea  gangreaeof 
the  mouth  cjime  on  after  the  more  alarming  general  symptooM 
begun  to  subside ;  and  to  this  the  death  of  the  child  was  chiefly  d  _ 
while  on  another  occasion  perforation  of  the  intestine  deatroyed  a 
child  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  after  the  attack,  when  apparenify  a4* 
vancing  favorably  towards  recovery.  Now  and  then  a  fatal  termiaa> 
tion  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  week  from  the 
commenccmeat  of  the  illness,  under  signs  of  cerebral  distarbaacti, 
which  throw  the  general  febrile  symptoms  into  the  shade  ;  great  rot- 
lesancss  and  agitation,  with  loud  cries,  being  succeeded  by  oonvnl'* 
sions,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  being  followed  by  coma,  in  which  th« 
child  dies;  while  an  examinatioa  afler  death  discovers  nothing  muca 
serious  than  a  somewhat  greater  vascularity  than  natural  of  the  brata 
and  its  membranes. 

The  fliagnosii  of  the  disease  has  been  rendered  nee<llew»ly  difBcoIl 
by  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  name  remittent  fe\  bceo  ^k 

plied  to  a  variety  of  afTections,     Still,  it  must  be  coi  .  liiat  tbart 

are  several  maladies  between  which  and  typhoid  fever  points  of  simi' 
larity  exist  in  some  parts  of  their  course  that  may  easily  deceive  tbc 
unwary.  The  resemblance  is  often  very  close  between  the  niildsr 
varieties  of  the  fever  and  some  of  those  cases  of  gaatro-intestinal  dis- 
order, by  no  means  unusual  in  young  children,  which  are  excited  hj 
errors  of  diet,  and  are  either  associated  with  diarrhoea  or  preoeded  by 
it.  Something  may  be  done,  however,  towards  guarding  agaiost  error 
in  all  doubtful  cases,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  typhoid  fe7er  oocuia 
more  than  twice  as  often  in  boys  as  in  girls;  that  it  is  rare  before  flva 
years  of  age,  exceedingly  uncommon  before  the  age  of  two;  and, 
when  it  does  hapjMjn  in  such  young  subjects,  can  almost  always  """ 
traced  to  contagion.  The  various  forma  of  gastric  disorder  tl 
attending  or  following  dentition  may,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
be  determined  to  be  local  ailments,  producing  more  or  less  conatita* 
tional  disturbance,  and  thus  essentially  different  from  typhoid  fever. 
But  even  in  cases  where  the  patieut's  age  is  not  such  as  to  raise  a  prie> 
sumption  one  way  or  the  other,  the  degree  of  loss  of  strength,  and  ibe 
rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  apparent,  the  dry  heut  of  the  skin,  and 
its  intensity  at  the  time  of  the  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  the  markod 

■  The  tnortality  of  1  in  ID,  whteh  is  th*t  glren  br  MM.  RilliM  uiA  Ikrtbw  m 
ooearring  in  thoir  privHt<<  ]>r)iotie4<,  is  constderabty  lii^lier  th&n  that  which  I 
experienced  *Ten  jituoti!;  tlispetiHary  and  hospit*!  pntivnti.     TL«  iMort*lily  rf  1 
ill  iLe  Uupitul  lies  £nfaul«,  at  Paria,  is  obviouiiljr  doe  nlker  to  interoomal 
coutraot«d  la  tUc  boepital  than  to  the  ferer  itself. 
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disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  and  the  delirium  at  night,  are  charac- 
ters by  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  known,  and  whose  absence  would 
suffice  to  disprove  the  existence  of  that  disorder.  General  tubercular 
disease,  running  an  acute  course,  may  indeed  be  taken  for  remittent 
fever ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  sometimes 
attended  by  very  considerable  difficulty,*  especially  if  the  case  is  not 
seen  until  the  symptoms  have  become  severe.  Even  then,  however, 
something  may  be  gathered  for  our  guidance  from  the  absence  of  rose 
spots,  from  the  abdomen  being  generally  flat,  often  shrunken,  and 
from  diarrhoea  being  absent,  or  at  any  rate  not  having  occurred  in 
acute  tuberculosis  until  all  the  symptoms  have  assumed  an  extreme 
degree  of  severity.  Auscultation  too  will  often  show  good  reason  for 
suspecting  the  real  nature  of  the  case ;  or  the  previous  history  of  the 
child  will  afford  some  clue  with  reference  to  it ;  though  I  believe  that, 
with  every  care,  instances  will  sometimes  occur  in  which  doubt  will 
remain  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case  until  removed  by  examination 
of  the  body  after  death.  There  are  two  other  affections,  between 
which  and  typhoid  fever,  though  their  resemblance  is  far  less  decep- 
tive than  that  of  acute  tuberculosis,  it  is  often  far  from  easy  to  distin- 
guish,  while,  unfortunately,  the  practical  evils  that  follow  from  a  wrong 
iagnosis  are  of  a  very  serious  nature.  When  speaking,  however,  of 
hydrocephalus  and  of  pneumonia,*  I  dwelt  so  fully  upon  the  circum- 
stances that  might  lead  you  to  mistake  either  of  those  diseases  for 
typhoid  fever,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  last- 
named  affection,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  you  to  the  observations  made  on  those  occasions. 

I  am  anxious,  however,  before  we  pass  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  guard  against  an  error  which  may  possibly  arise,  from  my 
having  pointed  out  certain  well-marked  distinctions  between  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  and  those  which  accompany  typhoid 
fever.  Now,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
brain  in  the  latter  case  is  the  result  of  mere  functional  disorder,  which, 
with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  will,  in  general,  by  degrees  pass  away, 
still  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  serious,  and  even  fatal,  cerebral  affec- 
tion occasionally  attends  it.  It  is  not,  indeed,  commonly  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  fever  that  we  need  be  anxious  on  this  account,  for  danger- 
ous cerebral  complications  seldom  occur  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  week,  sometimes  even  later ;  while  now  and  then  they  succeed 
to  a  sort  of  imperfect  convalescence,  from  the  signs  of  which  we  had 
already  begun  to  hope  that  the  most  anxious  period  was  passed.  The 
indications  of  their  supervention  are  various,  and  often  of  such  a  kind 
as,  considering  the  character  of  the  child's  previous  illness,  may  fail 
to  excite  that  attention  which  otherwise  they  would  attract.  The 
more  than  ordinary  excitability  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  noisiness 
of  his  delirium,  and  the  ungovernableness  of  his  temper,  should  arouse 
our  suspicions,  even  in  the  case  of  an  ill-managed  and  wayward  child, 
in  whom  these  symptoms  may  in  part  be  due  to  mere  petulance. 

I  See  remarks  on  this  sabject  in  Lecture  XXIX.  p.  386. 
«  See  Lecture  VII.  p.  85  ;  and  Lecture  XXI.  p.  273. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  mode  of  appronch  of  serious  head  mischief 
is  even  more  treacherous.  The  fever  has  already  abated,  the  lon;^i 
hns  grown  somewhat  moister,  the  delirium  is  less  constant,  the  i 
lessness  less  distressing,  and  the  child  even  has  some  quiet  sleep;  be 
he  lies  often  grinding  his'  teeth,  or  there  is  frequent  machontiemer 
or  alight  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles  occur  occasionally.  Tfc 
eyes  grow  less  intolerant  of  light,  and  as  the  child  opens  them  once" 
more,  the  parents  please  theniselvL-s  with  its  fancied  improvement, 
foiuUv  imagining  tluit  it  looks  arotind  and  notices  again.  The  piipila, 
however,  are  more  dilated  than  natural,  and  act  more  sluggishly;  the 
pulse  presents  a  slight  irregularity  or  intermission  ;  sensibility  to  ex- 
leriinl  objects  lessens;  and  coma  steals  on  almost  imperceptibly,  while 
in  other  cases  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  by  degrees  develop 
themselves. 

The  unobserved  supervention  of  pneumonia  is  guarded  against  by 
daily  careful  auscultation  :  the  existence  of  diarrhoea  tells  too  plainly 
of  the  abdominal  complication  for  that  to  he  overlooked;  but  wlien 
so  mtich  disturbance  of  the  nervous  symptom  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  aftectioD,  some  excess  of  it  may  readily  pass  without  due  import- 
ance being  attached  to  it.  When,  then,  you  may  ask,  are  we  to  be- 
come anxious  about  the  head  ?  I  should  say,  whenever  delirium  is 
present,  not  merely  during  the  night,  or  on  waking  from  slumber  in 
the  daytime,  but  whenever  it  also  continues  during  the  day,  or  when 
there  is  during  the  day  an  extremely  excitable  and  unmanageable  con- 
dition, though  not  amounting  to  actual  delirium.  Or,  secondly,  when- 
ever, with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  the  cerebral  symjitoma  do  not 
diminish  in  proportion;  or  some  new,  even  though  very  slight,  indi- 
cation of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  appears,  although  the  excite- 
ment manifest  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  may  have  almost 
or  altogether  passed  away.  These  symptoms  may,  indeed,  speetlily 
subside,  or  they  may  yield,  and  probably  will,  to  judicious  treatment, 
but  they  indicate  a  source  of  danger  against  wliich  you  caum^t  be  loo 
carefully  or  too  unceasingly  on  the  waich. 

Tlius  much  concerning  the  disease;  now,  in  conclusion,  as  to  its 
tre(iij/itiU.  In  the  management  of  tyfihoid  lever  in  the  child,  just  as 
of  fever  in  the  adult,  the  grand  object  to  which  our  attention  ought 
to  be  turned  is  to  carry  the  patient  through  an  aftisction  which  we 
cannot  cut  short,  with  ns  small  an  amount  uf  sulfcring  and  danger  as 
possible.  "  J/e(//f  ?/s  curat,  vntura  siuml  morhfivi^'^  says  an  old  Latin 
adf.ge;  and  in  no  disease  is  it  of  so  much  impt)riance  as  in  fever,  thai 
we  should  assign  to  our  art  its  proper  position  as  the  handmaid  of 
nature.  The  gradual  approach  of  the  disorder,  in  the  great  roajorilv 
of  instances,  of  itself  points  out  the  propriety  of  that  ex[»ectant  m<xle 
of  treatment  which  ia  generally  the  most  ufiiiropriale  during  ibe  first 
week  of  the  child's  illness.  The  languid  and  listless  state  of  the  iirilc 
patient,  his  headache  and  drowsiness,  often  lead  him  to  wish  to  remain 
in  bed  all  day  long;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  confining  him  to  bed, 
if,  during  the  period  of  remission  of  the  lever,  he  should  prefer  to  sit 
up.  The  impaired  appetite  often  renders  any  other  directions  about 
the  diet  unnecessary,  than  a  caution  to  the  parents  or  ourse  not  to 
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coax  or  tempt  the  child  to  take  food,  which  it  is,  and  will  probably 
for  some  days  continue  to  be,  entirely  unable  to  digest.  The  heat  of 
skin  and  the  craving  thirst  are  the  two  must  urgent  symptoms  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  relieved 
by  the  tepid  bath  at  90°  or  92**  every  morning,  and  by  sponging  the 
surface  of  the  body  several  times  a  day  with  lukewarm  water.  The 
desire  for  cold  drinks  is  often  very  urgent,  and  no  beverage  is  half  so 
grateful  as  cold  water  to  the  child.  Of  this  it  would,  if  permitted, 
take  abundant  draughts;  but  it  should  be  explained  to  the  attendants 
that  the  thirst  is  not  more  effectually  relieved  by  them  than  by  small 
quantities  of  fluid,  while  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  very  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  over-distension  of  the  stomach.  The  cup  given  to  the 
child  should  therefore  only  have  a  dessert  or  tablespoonful  of  water 
in  it,  for  it  irritates  the  little  patient  to  remove  the  vessel  from  its  lips 
nnemptied.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  and  during  the  first 
"week,  medicine  is  little  needed;  but  a  simple  saline  may  be  given, 
such  as  the  citrate  of  potass  in  a  mixture  to  which  small  doses  of 
vinum  ipecacuanha)  may  be  added,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  cough 
be  troublesome.  If  the  bowels  act  with  due  frequency,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  evacuations  be  not  extremely  unhealthy,  it  is  well  to 
abstain  from  the  employment  of  any  remedy  that  might  act  upon  them, 
for  fear  of  occasioning  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  apt  to  supervene  in  the 
course  of  this  affection.  For  the  same  reason,  if  an  aperient  be  in- 
dicated, drastic  purgatives  are  not  to  be  given,  hut  a  moderate  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  administered.  Now  and  then,  however,  cases  are 
met  with  in  which  the  bowels  remain  confined  during  a  great  part  of 
the  affection,  and  in  which  such  purgatives  as  senna  are  not  only  borne, 
but  are  absolutely  necessary.  They,  however,  are  purely  exceptional 
cases;  and  it  will  generally  suffice,  if  there  exists  any  tendency  to 
constipation,  to  give  a  small  dose  of  the  mercury  and  chalk  night  and 
morning,  and  during  the  daytime  a  small  quantity  of  the  tartrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  some  simple  saline  mixture, 
every  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  unhealthy  state  of  the  evacuations  that  exists  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  is  generally  associated  with  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea,  which 
becomes  a  more  prominent  symptom  in  the  second  tlian  it  was  in  the 
first  week  of  the  disorder.  Equal  parts  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum 
cretfi  and  Dover's  powder  are  the  best  means  of  relieving  both  these 
morbid  conditions ;  the  remedy  being  given  either  once  or  twice  a  day, 
or  more  frequently,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The 
amount  of  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  must  be  ascertained  every 
day;  and  a  few  leeches  must  be  applied  to  either  iliac  region  if  the 
tenderness  seem  considerable,  or  if  ihe  chill  appear  to  suffer  tiiuch 
from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  or  if  the  dianhoea  be  severe.  If  depletion 
be  needed,  the  application  of  but  a  small  nuniV)er  of  leeches  will  ge- 
nerally meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  while  cof)i()U3  bleedi'iijr  is 
neither  useful  nor  well  borne.  Even  in  ehildren  of  ten  years  f)ld  I 
never  apply  above  four  or  six  leeches,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
occasion  arises  for  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding.  The  application  of 
poultices  of  linseed  meal  or  scalded  bran  to  the  abdomen,  and  their 
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frequent  repetition,  is  a  very  valuable  means  of  relieving  the  griping 
paiu  whicli  often  distresses  children  ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable 
to  make  trial  of  them  before  having  recourse  to  depletion. 

There  is  but  one  other  class  of  symptoms  likely  to  occur  during  the 
first  week  of  the  fever,  to  the  management  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
referred  ;  namely,  those  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  which  are  isome- 
times  so  serious  as  to  call  for  treatment.  The  early  occurrence  of 
delirium,  though  it  generally  implies  that  the  disease  will  assume  a 
rather  serious  character,  yet  does  not  of  itself  indicate  the  necessity 
for  taking  blood  from  the  head  ;  but  if  the  child  be  quiet  and  gener- 
ally rational  during  the  daytime,  and,  though  dull,  yet  not  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  while  the  delirium  at  night  is  of  a  tranquil  kind,  and  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  and  tolerably  quiet  slumber,  it  will  generally 
suf^cc  to  apply  cold  to  the  head,  and  to  keep  the  apartment  cool  and 
absolutely  quiet.  The  irritability,  excitability,  and  restlessness  at 
night,  accompanied  by  loud  and  noisy  delirium,  from  which  the  child 
gets  scarcely  any  respite  all  night  long,  are  frequently  arrested  at  once 
by  an  opiate.  Unless  some  abdominal  complication  should  forbid  its 
employment,  the  tartar  emetic  is  in  these  cases  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  opium.'  A  draught  containing  live  minims  of  laudanum,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  will  be  a  suitable  ano- 
dyne for  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated  night  after 
night  with  almost  magical  effect.  When  the  delirium  at  night  is  suc- 
ceeded during  the  daytime  by  an  almost  equally  distressing  condiiioa 
of  excitement,  accompanied  wiih  a  burning  skin,  and  a  very  freqaeut 
though  feeble  pulse,  the  continuing  the  tartar  emetic  in  slightly  nau- 
seating doses,  combined  with  smaller  quantities  of  laudanum  every 
four  hours,  will  often  be  of  essential  service.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  injection  of  the  conjunctivae,  or  if  the  head  be  in  a  marked  degree 
hotter  than  the  surface  generally,  or  if  any  other  indication  of  disor- 
der of  the  brain  be  present  besides  the  delirium  and  excitement,  leecbea 
should  be  applied  to  the  head — though  depiction  should  in  these  cases 
be  used  sparingly;  and  after  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  applica- 
tion of  half  a  do7.on  leeches,  we  should  return  to  the  tartar  emetic  and 
opium,  remembering  that  we  have  no  active  inflammation  to  combat. 
nor  even  that  intense  cerebral  congestion  which  we  occasionally  meet 
with  in  other  circumstances,  and  safety  from  which  is  found  only  in 
very  active  depletory  measures. 

Depletion  is  also  called  for  in  cases,  not  very  commonly  met  witb, 
in  which  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  stupor  and  apathy,  with  a  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil,  but  little  com- 
plaint of  thirst,  and  none  of  headache  or  local  suffering.  By  the  cau- 
tious abstraction  of  blood  we  may  here  sometimes  anticipate  the 
development  of  the  more  alarming  head-symptoms,  which,  if  we  leave 
the  patient  alone,  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  the  ab.sence  of  any 
signs  of  active  mischief,  will  not  fail  before  long  to  manifest  them- 


'  The  ramftrkB  of  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  I.  p.  207, 
CD  the  tiee  of  Tartar  Emetic  and  Opium  in  Fever,  are  little  less  applicable  to  its  manage* 
ment  in  the  child  than  in  the  adalt. 
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selves.  Asa  general  rule,  indeed,  it  must  be  our  object  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fever  to  anticipate  the  head-symptoms  as  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  down  the  excitement  and  quiet  the  delirium  by  tartar  emetic 
and  opium,  or  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood;  a  purely  expectant 
course  of  practice  is  neither  wise  nor  safe.  The  head-symptoms,  which 
come  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  are  sometimes  very  unmanageable.  Depletion  is  no  longer 
of  service,  but  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the 
neck  with  advantage;  they  should,  however,  not  be  kept  on  so  long 
as  to  produce  complete  vesication;  but  only  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
obtain  their  counter-irritant  effect,  and  to  allow  of  their  reapplication 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  if  not  upon  exactly  the  same  spot,  on  the 
next  day.  The  unfavorable  termination  of  the  disease  in  this  stage  is, 
I  apprehend,  due,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  development 
of  some  previously  latent  tendency  to  tubercular  hydrocephalus;  while 
the  more  active  head-symptoms,  which  are  met  with  at  an  earlier  period, 
are  often  merely  the  result  of  functional  disturbance,  and  therefore 
generally  yield  to  well-considered  treatment. 

In  mild  cases  of  the  disease,  the  expectant  treatment  usually  appro- 
priate during  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  continued  throughout  its  course ; 
great  caution  being  exercised,  as  the  child  begins  to  improve,  to  pre- 
vent its  committing  any  error  in  diet.  When  severe,  however,  the 
second  week  often  brings  with  it  a  train  of  symptoms  that  require 
many  modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment.  The  vital  powers  need 
to  be  supported,  and  the  nervous  system  requires  to  be  tranquillized ; 
and  this  is  to  be  attempted  by  means  similar  to  those  which  we  should 
employ  in  the  management  of  fever  in  the  adult.  The  mere  diluents 
vhich  were  given  during  the  previous  course  of  the  disease  must  now 
be  exchanged  for  beef  or  veal  tea  or  chicken  broth,  unless  the  exist- 
ence of  severe  diarrhoea  contraindicate  their  administration ;  in  which 
case  we  must  substitute  arrowroot,  milk,  and  isinglass,  for  animal 
broths.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  nutritious  food  is  all  that  will 
be  required;  but  wine  is  sometimes  as  essential  as  in  the  fevers  of  the 
adult;  and  the  indications  for  giving  it  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages, 
while  its  influence  on  the  patient  must  be  the  only  measure  of  the 
quantity  to  be  administered;  and  I  have  on  some  occasions  given  as 
much  as  twelve  ounces  of  wine  and  four  ounces  of  brandy  daily,  to 
children  not  above  ten  years  old,  and  believe  that  this  copious  use  of 
stimulants  alone  preserved  their  life.  Even  though  wine  be  not  neces- 
sary, I  generally  give  some  form  of  stimulant  during  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  the  affection.  The  prescription^  that  I  usually  follow 
is  one  much  praised  in  such  circumstances  by  Dr.  Stieglitz,  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are  ether  and  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  seldom  disorders  the  bowels  if  they  be  not  much  disturbed 

«  (No.  36.) 
9. — Aeid.  hydroohlor.  dil.  TT\^xxij. 
Spt.  Kth.  CO.  3j,  Tl\^xz. 
Syr.  rlinados  ^ir. 

Mist,  oamph.  fiiiss. — M.    !;iv  6Us  horis. 
For  a  child  Ave  years  old. 
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at  the  time  of  commencing  its  ndministration;  while  if  this  be  the 
a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  as  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  at 
bedtime,  will  be  doubly  useful,  both  in  cliecking  the  tendency  to  diar- 
rhoea, and  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  child,  who,  without  it,  would  pr 
bably  be  wntuhfnl  and  delirious  all  night  long.  Whilst  any  sevei 
abtlominal  sym[!tom8  are  present,  I  alistain  from  the  use  of  the  adc 
mixture,  b"t  give  the  mercury  widi  chalk,  and  Dover's  powder, 
every  four  or  six  hours,  to  which  I  occasionally  add  an  opiate  enema 
at  bedtime,  and  support  the  strength  by  food  and  wine  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  only  complication  that  is  apt  to  be  troubtesome  is  the  bron- 
chitis. Usually,  however,  the  cough  to  which  this  gives  rise  is  an 
annoying  rather  than  a  dangerous  symptom  ;  and  it  is  in  general  more 
harassing  at  the  commencement  of  the  afleclion,  and  ngain  when  con- 
valescence is  beginning,  than  tluring  that  lime  when  the  graver  symp- 
toms are  present.  A  little  ijiecacuanha  wine,  nitrous  ether,  and 
compound  tincture  of  camphor,  will  usually  relieve  it,  to  which  it 
may  occasionally  he  expedient  to  add  the  application  of  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  chest. 

The  convalescence  is  often  extremely  tedious;  the  child  is  left  by 
the  disease  not  only  extremely  weak  and  emaciated,  but  with  ita 
digestive  powers  greatly  impaired.  It  is  often  many  days  before  the 
stomach  is  able  to  digest  any  solid  food  ;  even  a  piece  of  bread  will 
sometimes  irritate  the  intestines,  and  bring  on  a  return  of  diar^l^a^•l. 
The  appetite  seems  sometimes  quite  lost;  tonics  either  do  no  gotnl, 
or  are  actually  injuriou.s  hy  rekindling  the  fever;  orsymploma  super- 
vene which  seem  to  threaten  the  development  of  tubercular  disease, 
a  consequence  that  not  very  seldom  follows  severe  attacks  of  remit- 
tent fever.  In  such  circumatnuces,  change  of  air,  and  the  removal, 
if  possible>  to  the  aea-siile,  are  often  the  only  means  of  restoring  the 
child  to  health;  a  means  which  you  may  recommend  with  the  more 
confidence  since  it  hardly  ever  fulls  to  be  succeasful. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  than  the  present  lor  making  a  few  re- 
marks to  you  concermng  intermittent  /ever  or  aywc  as  it  occurs  in  early 
life.  In  some  countries,  as  you  know,  this  disorder  aft'ects  persous 
at  all  ages,  but  in  heulthier  regions  it  is  found  commonly  to  spare 
the  two  extremes  of  life,  and  to  attack  but  seldom  either  the  aged  or 
ibe  very  young.  Accordingly,  in  this  country,  ague  is  seldom  ob- 
served in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  is  so  uncommon  in  this  metro- 
polis that  in  the  only  instances  of  it  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  early  life,  the  disorder  was  not  contracted  in  London. 

Considering  its  rarity,  therefore,  I  should  not  occupy  your  time  by 
speaking  of  ague,  if  it  were  not  that  it  presents  certain  peculiarities 
in  early  life,  and  those  of  a  kind  to  reniJcr  its  nature  obscure,  and  to 
lead  you  altogether  to  overlook  its  existence,  or  to  mistake  it  for 
some  other  disease.  These  peculiarities  consist  in  the  ill-marked 
character,  or  even  the  complete  absence  of  shivering,  the  place  of 
which  is  taken  by  a  condition  of  extreme  nervous  depression,  or 
sometimes  even  by  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  issuing  in 
convulsions — in  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  hot  stage. 
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and  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  sweating  stage,  the  child  recovering 
by  degrees,  but  without  the  well-marked  crisis  which  marks  the 
cessation  of  each  fit  of  ague  in  the  grown  person.  When  to  this  is 
added  that  the  child  always  appears  more  ailing  between  the  fits  than 
is  usual  with  the  adult,  that  dulness,  heaviness,  and  fretfulnesS,  with 
some  degree  of  febrile  disturbance,  continue  in  the  intervals,  and  that 
the  periodicity  of  the  attacks  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  adult,  you 
will  at  once  see  that  an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  very  possible,  I  might 
almost  say  very  pardonable.  The  youngest  child  whom  I  have  seen 
BufTering  from  ague  was  not  quite  two  years  old,  and  in  his  case  the 
rigors  were  so  slight  that  they  did  not  attract  the  mother's  notice  till 
her  attention  was  especially  called  to  their  occurrence.  In  proportion 
lo  the  tender  age  of  the  child  are  the  above-named  peculiarities 
distinctly  marked,  while  after  the  age  of  five  years  the  few  cases  of 
agne  which  I  have  seen  scarcely  differed  from  the  same  disease  in 
the  adult. 

The  treatment  of  the  affection  is  the  same  in  the  child  or  infant  as 
in  the  grown  person,  and  quinine  is  no  less  a  specific  for  it  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  The  tendency  to  relapse,  however,  I  believe 
to  be  very  great  in  early  life,  and  I  have  known  ague  return  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  on  removal  to  a  district  which  though 
healthy,  and  free  from  ague,  was  yet  somewhat  lower  and  less  dry 
than  the  chihVs  previous  residence.  On  this  account  much  care  is 
needed,  and  that  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  in  the  selection 
of  the  dwelling  of  a  child  who  has  to  all  appearance  perfectly  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 


LECTURE    XLII. 

Skallpox— checked  bnt  not  extirpated  bj  vaccination — its  chief  mortalitj  among 
children — rate  of  mortalitj  in  cases  of  the  disease  nndimiuished  daring  the  last 
fifty  years. — Its  symptoms — their  early  differences  from  those  of  the  other  exan- 
themata— characters  and  progress  of  the  eruption — peculiarities  of  confluent 
smallpox — dangers  attending  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  and  the  secondary 
fever. — Treatment. 

Modified  smallpox — its  low  rate  of  mortality — its  peculiarities. 

Chickek-fox — its  symptoms,  and  differences  from  smallpox. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  disease  to  which  I 
wish  to-day  briefly  to  call  your  attention  possessed  a  degree  of  im- 
portance far  greater  than  that  which  attaches  to  it  at  present.  Before 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  smallpox  was  a  disease  of  almost 
universal  prevalence,  causing  at  the  least  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  of  this  metropolis,  and  disfiguring  for  life  thousands  whom 
it  did  not  destroy.  Its  loathsome  character,  and  its  formidable  synip- 
toms  when  it  attacked  the  constitution  at  unawares,  led  to  the  adop- 


tion  of  variolous  inoculation,  by  which  the  disease  was  coinmunicale 
in  a  mild  form,  and  under  favorable  conditions;  and  persona  havinf 
undergone  comparatively  little  suffering,  and  having  been  exposed 
to  still  less  danger,  enjoyed  by  this  means  almost  complete  immunity 
from  subsequent  attacks  of  smallpox.  But,  great  as  its  benefits  were, 
variuluus  inoculation  perpetuated  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  adia- 
ease  which  would  otherwise  have  obeyed  the  general  law  of  epidemics, 
and  would  have  had  its  periods  of  rare  occurrence  as  well  as  thofie 
of  widespread  prevalence.  Thus,  as  has  been  well  observed,  while 
the  advantages  of  the  practice  were  great  and  obvious  to  the  indi- 
vidunl,  to  the  community  at  large  they  were  very  doubtful. 

No  such  drawback  exists  to  detract  from  the  benefits  of  vaccina- 
tion, though  unfortunately  our  present  experience  does  not  altogether 
justify  the  sanguine  expectations  entertained  concerning  it  by  its  first 
promoters.  Peculiarities  of  climate  oppose  a  serious  barrier  to  its 
successful  introduction  into  some  countries,'  and  even  in  our  own 
land  individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  vaccination  alto- 
gether fails,  or  over  whom  it  seema  to  extend  but  a  partial  or  a  tem- 
porary protective  power. 

But  I  will  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  merits  of  vaccination, 
nor  of  the  circumstances  that  impair  its  preservative  power,  or  cal! 
for  its  repetition  :  for  though  the  subject  is  one  important  alike  to 
the  physician  and  the  philanthropist,  I  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  it  which  are  not  alike  open  to  yon 
all.  In  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  physician  to  the  Small- 
pox llospital,  in  the  treatise  on  vaccination,  by  Dr.  Steinbrenner,  to 
which  the  Institute  of  France  ajudged  a  prize  in  1835,  and  in  the  still 
more  recent  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Simon 
in  1857,*  you  will  find  everything  that  either  large  experience  or  un- 
wearied  research  can  bring  to  its  elucidation. 

One  fact,  which  it  behooves  us  always  to  bear  in  mind,  is,  that,  albeit 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  been  greatly  checked  by  vaccination, 
smallpox  is  still  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  this  country ;  and 
further,  that  it  selects  its  victims,  as  heretofore,  chiefly  from  among 
children  and  young  jiersons — nearly  three-fourth  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
this  affection  occurring  before  the  age  of  five,  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  before  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  increase 
of  medical  knowledge  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the  profwrtion  of 
smallpox  cases  that  terminate  fatally  has  been  estimated  by  ihe  beat 
authorities  to  be  as  great  now  aa  it  was  half  a  century  ago.     To  some 


'  Dr.  DuDcan  Stewart's  valuable  Report  on  Smallpox,  in  CaltMitta,  and  Vnecination 
in  Bengal,  8to.  CalcotU,  1844,  show^s  conclusively  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
olitnattJ  present  obataules  to  vaccination  aach  us  greatly  to  detract  from  its  Taluo; 
while  it  is  to  be  fuar«d  that  thejr  are  of  a  nature  which  the  greatest  care  will  nerer 
wholly  overcome. 

•  Nothing  can  more  conclnsively  estaWish  the  immensity  of  the  boon  which  vacci- 
nation has  conferred  on  society,  than  the  contrast  which  Mr.  Simon's  report  exJiibita 
between  the  mortnlity  from  smallpox  before  and  after  its  introduction.  "The  fatality 
of  sraalliwx  in  Copenhaijmi  is  but  an  eleventh  of  what  it  was ;  In  Sweden  little  over 
&  thirteenth  ;  in  Berlin  and  in  Urge  parts  of  Anstria  but  a  twentieth  ;  in  WestphalLi 
but  a  twenty-fifth.  !u  the  last-named  instance,  there  now  die  of  smallpox  but  fira 
persons,  where  formerly  there  died  a  hundred."    See  p.  xxiil.  of  the  Report. 
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extent,  perhaps,  the  very  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
may  have  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  its  issue  in  individual 
cases :  for  practitioners,  meeting  with  it  now  less  often  than  medical 
men  in  former  days  were  wont  to  do,  are  not  so  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  those  minuter  variations  in  its  symptoms,  from  which  im- 
portant practical  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  by  those  who  knew  how 
to  interpret  them  aright. 

Let  me  therefore  urge  you  to  watch  every  case  of  this  formidable 
disease  that  may  come  under  your  observation  with  most  minute  care, 
lest  you  misinterpret  the  symptoms,  or  mistake  the  treatment  of  some 
patient  affected  with  it,  whose  well-being  may  be  dependent  on  your 
skill.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  more  than  an 
outline  sketch  of  its  characters,  and  must  refer  you  to  the  writings  of 
others  who  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  watching  it  than  have 
fallen  to  my  share,  to  fill  up  the  portrait. 

The  early  symptoms  of  smallpox  are  those  of  approaching  fever, 
and  if  any  other  febrile  disorder  be  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  they  may  possibly  be  taken  for  the  indications  of  an  ap- 
proaching attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  There  are,  however, 
some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  onset  of  smallpox  which  are  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  it  even  in  the  child,  and  which  generally  dis- 
tinguish it  from  either  of  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  The  sickness 
with  which  it  sets  in  is  in  general  severe,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
stomach  often  continues  for  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  vom- 
iting recurs  frequently.  In  measles  there  is  comparatively  little  gas- 
tric disorder;  and  the  vomiting  that  often  ushers  in  scarlatina,  tHough 
frequently  severe,  is  not  of  such  long  continuance.  In  young  children 
we  lose  those  complaints  of  intense  pain  in  the  back  which  in  the 
case  of  older  patients  often  awaken  our  suspicion ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  commencement  of  measles, 
the  brain  is  in  general  but  little  disturbed;  in  scarlatina,  delirium 
often  occurs  very  early;  but  in  smallpox  the  condition  is  one  rather 
of  stupor  than  of  delirium,  while  convulsions  sometimes  take  place, 
and  continue  alternating  with  coma  for  as  long  a  period  as  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Lastly,  though  the  skin  in  smallpox  is  hot, 
it  is  neither  so  hot  nor  so  dry  as  in  scarlet  fever;  the  tongue  does  not 
present  the  peculiar  redness,  nor  the  prominence  of  its  papillae,  which 
are  observable  in  scarlatina;  neither  is  there  any  of  the  sore-throat 
which  forms  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  that  disease.  The  early 
stages  of  smallpox  are  not  attended  with  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
which  accompany  measles:  the  eruption  of  measles  usually  appears 
later,  that  of  scarlet  fever  always  sooner,  than  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox ,  while  its  papular  character  is  in  general  sufficiently  well  marked 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rash  of  either  of  those  diseases.  It  never 
appears  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  sign  of  indisposi- 
tion, often  not  till  after  a  somewhat  longer  time.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  small  papulae,  which  are  first  discernible  on  the  face, 
forehead,  and  wrists,  whence  they  extend  to  the  trunk  and  arms,  and 
lastly  to  the  lower  extremities.    These  papulae  are  at  first  slightly 
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red,  somewhat  acuminated  elevalioas,  so  minute  that  they  mny  be 
easily  overlooked  on  a  hasty  examination,  but  yet  conveying  a  dis- 
linc-t  sense  of  irregularity  to  the  finger  when  pa-ssed  over  the  surface. 
They  increase  in  size,  and  in  the  course  of  fortyeiglit  hours  assume 
a  vesicular  character,  and  contain  a  whey  like  fluid;  while,  instead 
of  a  conical  form,  they  now  present  a  central  depression.  During 
another  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  or  thereabouts,  these  vesicles  go 
on  enlarging,  their  central  depression  grows  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  their  contents  become  white  and  opaque:  they  are  no  longer  ves- 
icles, but  have  become  converted  into  pustules,  each  of  which,  if  they 
be  distinct,  has  an  areola  of  a  red  hue  around  its  base.  Aa  the  pus- 
tules enlarge,  the  face,  hands,  ami  feet  become  swollen,  and  a  general 
redness  of  the  surface  succeeds  to  the  more  circumscribed  areola  which 
had  previously  surrounded  each  separate  pustule.  As  the  size  of  llie 
pustules  increases,  they  lose  that  central  depression  which  they  had 
presented  while  vesicles;  they  assume  a  spheroidal  form,  or  even  be- 
come slightly  conical.  The  next  change  observable  in  them  is  an 
aheniiion  of  their  color  from  a  white  to  a  dirty  yellow  tint,  which 
they  continue  to  retain  until  the  desiccation  of  the  eruption  com- 
mences. This  token  of  the  decline  of  the  disease  is  first  apparent 
OQ  the  face,  where,  as  you  will  remember,  the  eruption  is  earliest  ob- 
servable; while  on  the  hands  and  feet,  probably  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermis  in  those  situations,  this  change  is  longcjst 
delayed,  and  the  pustules  there  attain  a  greater  size  than  in  any  other 
situation.  The  nmLuratinn  of  the  pustules  usually  occupies  from  ihc 
commencement  of  the  fifth  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  day 
of  the  eruption,  or  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease, 
when  the  process  of  desiccnlion  begins,  A  few  of  the  smaller  pustules 
dry  uj)  and  become  converted  into  crusts,  which  afterwards  drop  oflf; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  burst,  and  the  pus  that  they  discharge, 
together  with  a  very  adhesive  matter  which  they  continue  to  secrete, 
for  two  or  three  days,  contribute  to  form  the  scab,  which  incrusts, 
more  or  less  extensively,  the  surface  of  a  smallpox  patient  during 
the  decline  of  the  disease.  When  this  scab  falls  oft*  which  it  do»?3io 
from  three  to  five  or  six  days,  the  skin  appears  stained  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  which  often  does  not  disappear  for  several  weeks;  but 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  pustule  has  gone  so  deep  as  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  true  skin,  that  permanent  disfigurement,  the  aocal'led 
pitting  of  the  smallpox,  is  produced. 

It  is  only  in  cases  o^  discrete  smallpox,  in  which  the  eruption  is  but 
moderately  abundant,  and  the  pustules  consequently  run  their  course 
without  coalescing  with  each  other,  that  the  above-mentioned  changes 
can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  the  conjinenl  variety  of  the  disease,  in 
which  the  pustules  are  so  numerous  that  they  run  together  as  they 
increase  in  size,  the  characteristic  alterations  in  the  individual  pustules 
cannot  be  followed.  In  those  situations  where  the  eruption  is  confia- 
ent,  the  pustules  never  attain  the  size  which  separate  pustules  ofteo 
reach;  they  do  not  become  so  prominent,  nor  do  their  contents  in 
general  assume  the  siimc  yellowish  color,  but  several  of  them  coalesce 
to  form  a  slightly  irregular  surface  of  a  whitish  hue;  while,  whea  the 
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Stage  of  desiccation  comes  on,  each  of  these  patches  become  converted 
into  a  moist  brown  scab,  which  is  many  days  before  it  is  detached. 
Nor  is  it  merely  at  those  parts,  such  as  the  face,  where  the  eruption 
is  actaally  confluent,  that  its  character  is  modified,  but,  even  where 
the  pustules  are  distinct,  their  advance  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  the 
maturative  stage  is  longer  in  being  completed,  than  in  less  severe 
oases  of  the  disease.  It  is,  moreover,  in  cases  of  confluent  smallpox 
that  the  ulceration  of  the  pustules  most  commonly  invades  the  true 
skin,  and  that  serious  disfigurement  is  most  likely  to  take  place;  while, 
further,  the  degree  of  danger  to  life  is  in  almost  direct  proportion,  in 
every  case  of  smallpox,  to  the  amount  of  confluence  of  the  eruption. 
The  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  smallpox  is  attended  with  a 
great  abatement,  sometimes  with  the  almost  complete  disappearance 
of  those  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  with  which  the  disease 
set  in;  and  in  mild  cases  the  child  shows  few  other  signs  of  illness 
than  are  furnished  by  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  But,  with  the  matu- 
ration of  the  pustules,  the  secondary  fever,  as  it  is  called,  is  excited, 
and  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  patient  now  comes  on. 
The  skin  once  more  grows  hot ;  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency ;  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  fever,  develop 
themselves,  and  continue  with  more  or  less  intensity  for  about  three 
days.  These  symptoms  afterwards  diminish,  and  finally  disappear  as 
the  pustules  burst,  and  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  accomplished.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  cases  of  a  favorable  kind  that  the  secondary  fever 
runs  so  mild  a  course.  In  confluent  smallpox  the  secondary  fever  is 
aliltrays  more  severe  than  in  the  discrete  form  of  the  disease,  though 
it  comes  on  later,  in  consequence  of  the  more  tardy  maturation  of  the 
pustules.  Often,  indeed,  it  assumes  a  typhoid  character;  the  pulse 
Decomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble;  the  tongue  dry  and  brown  ; 
and  the  patient  dies  delirious.  In  other  instances  the  maturation  of 
the  pustules  goes  on  for  a  day  or  two  with  very  slight  reaction  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  this  extreme  mildness  of  the  secondary  fever,  in  cases 
where  the  eruption  has  been  abundant,  is  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, we  should  be  disposed  to  express,  without  hesitation,  a  most 
favorable  opinion  as  to  the  patient's  condition.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  pulse  begins  to  falter;  the  pustules,  which  before  seemed  full, 
collapse;  the  extremities  grow  cold;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient 
dies.  This  fatal  change  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions; at  other  times  it  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  extreme  rest- 
lessness, which  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  quietude  of  the  child's 
manner  for  the  two  or  three  previous  days;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  supervention  of  either  of  these  two  symptoms  during 
the  maturative  stage  of  smallpox  is  the  almost  certain  herald  of 
speedily  approaching  death.  One  other  not  infrequent  source  of  dan- 
ger during  this  period  arises  from  the  pustules  which  have  formed  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-passages.  In 
almost  every  case  of  smallpox,  a  few  spots  of  the  eruption  may  be 
seen  upon  the  tongue  and  on  the  interior  of  the  mouth ;  while  an  in- 
spection of  the  bodies  of  patients  to  whom  it  has  proved  fatal  has 
shown  that  the  pustules  form  likewise  on  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
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atnl  trachea — sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  to  tbc  pi 
sence  of  pustules  in  these  situations  that  the  hoarse  or  altered  voice, 
and  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  which  are  observed  in  most  cases  of 
jvere  smallpox,  are  due;  as  well  as  that  short  hacking  cough  whicli 
)metimes  proves  a  very  troublesome  symptom.  The  ptyalism,  l<»o, 
which  occurs  in  many  instances,  is  apparently  owing  to  the  salivary 
glands  sympathizing  with  the  irritated  and  inflamed  state  of"  the  mucoud 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  In  cases  which  run  a  fortunate  course,  these 
symptoms  have  come  on  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption, 
and  having  increased  in  severity  until  the  eighth  or  ninth,  then  pro- 
gressively decline.  In  less  favorable  circumstances,  however,  they 
continue  to  grow  worse;  the  voice  becomes  perfectly  extinct,  and 
deglutition  almost  impossible;  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  obstacle 
which  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  present  to  the  free  access  of  air  to  the  lungs;  though  the 
symptoms  are  seldom  or  never  those  of  active  inflammatory  croup. 

You  will  find  in  the  writings  of  tho.se  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving smallpox  have  been  considerable,  the  description  of  m.iny 
other  modes  in  which  it  occasionally  proves  fatal.  Thus,  it  is  some- 
times associated  with  a  great  tendency  to  hemorrhage;  petechis 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  pustules  assuming  a 
black  color,  from  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  them.  In  other 
instances,  gangrene  attacks  the  feet  or  some  other  part  of  the  hcniy. 
But  these  are  occurrences  which  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  wilnciss, 
and  I  will  not  therefore  take  up  your  time  by  detailing  them  at  second- 
hand. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  treatment  to  be  pursued 
in  this  disease.  You  know  that  before  the  time  of  Sydenham,  physi- 
cians adopted  a  heating  regimen  in  cases  of  smallpox;  excluding 
fresh  air  from  the  chamber,  covering  the  patient  with  blankets,  and 
ndniinistering  stimulating  medicines  and  cordial  drinks.  To  this 
practice  the  then  prevalent  theory  of  fermentation,  and  of  nature's 
efforts  in  disease  being  directed  to  eliminate  the  peccant  matter  from 
the  blood,  had  given  occasion.  In  accordance  with  these  notions,  it 
wavS  assumed  that  the  more  abundant  the  eruption,  the  more  complete 
would  he  the  separation  of  these  noxious  matters,  and  consequently 
the  better  the  chance  for  the  patient's  welldoing.  The  observation 
of  nature,  however,  taught  Sydenham  that  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case — that  the  more  abundant  the  eruption,  the  greater  the  danger — 
the  fewer  the  pustules,  the  more  favorable  the  prospect  of  the 
patient's  recovery.  A  cooling  regimen,  therefore,  is  now  universally 
adopted  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  fresh  air  is  freely  admit- 
ted into  the  chamber,  in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  a  copious  eruption, 
while  the  same  end  is  sought  to  be  still  further  promoted  by  keeping 
the  bowels  gently  open,  by  a  spare  diet,  and  by  mild  antiphlogistic 
medicines.  Depletion,  which  even  in  the  adult  is  not  to  be  practised 
merely  with  the  hope  of  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  erup- 
tion, is  still  less  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  child,  unless  evidently  called  for 
by  symptoms  of  severe  cerebral  disturbance;  such  as  convulsions  fre- 
quently recurring,  or  ending  in  coma.    Such  occurrences  as  those^ 
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however,  demand  not  merely  the  abstraction  of  blood,  but  its  removal 
with  an  unsparing  hand ;  for  as  I  told  you  at  the  commencement  of 
these  lectures,  the  cerebral  congestion  which  attends  the  onset  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  may  prove  very  quickly  fatal. 
Cases  of  an  opposite  kind  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the  patient, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is  in  a  state  of  depression  so 
great  as  to  call  for  warmth  to  the  surface,  or  for  the  hot  bath,  for  dia- 
phoretic medicines,  and  sometimes  even  for  stimulants.  In  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  more  than  we  may  occasionally  witness  in  a 
patient  completely  prostrated  during  the  first  stage  of  typhus  fever, 
and  needing  perhaps  the  free  administration  of  wine  and  ammonia  to 
preserve  him  from  death. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  there  ensues  a  lull  in  the  symp- 
toms, and  a  period  now  succeeds  during  which  we  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  leave  Nature  to  her  workings  undisturbed.  Even  in 
cases  of  confluent  smallpox,  there  is  in  many  instances  not  a  single 
symptom  just  at  this  time  which  could  either  excite  solicitude  or  call 
for  treatment,  and  you  must  therefore  take  care  not  to  allow  yourself 
at  this  moment  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hasty  expression  of  a  very 
favorable  prognosis,  which  the  supervention  of  the  secondary  fever 
may  perhaps  in  a  day  or  two  most  grievously  belie.  If,  however,  the 
number  of  pustules  should  be  but  small,  the  secondary  fever  will 
be  slight:  our  favorable  opinion  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  ex- 
pressed with  some  confidence,  and  most  probably  no  deviation  from 
our  previous  expectant  plan  of  treatment  will  be  required  during  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  disease.  If  the  eruption  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  accompanying  secondary  fever  consequently  severe,  an 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  must  be  carried  out  more  strictly, 
while  in  all  cases  the  restlessness  which  is  so  common  a  symptom 
during  the  maturative  stage  of  smallpox  must  be  controlled  by  the 
administering  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  some  other  form  of  opiate,  once 
or  twice  a  day.  In  cases  of  confluent  smallpox,  the  patient  needs  to 
be  very  closely  watched  during  the  maturation  of  the  pustules,  for  on 
the  second  or  third  day  of  this  process  the  vital  powers  sometimes 
suddenly  fail.  The  first  indications  of  any  such  occurrence,  which 
would  be  furnished  by  a  great  aggravation  of  the  previous  restlessness, 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  hands,  the  paleness 
of  the  skin  in  the  interval  between  the  pustules,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
pustules  themselves,  attended  with  a  sinking  in  the  temperature  of 
the  surface,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  pulse,  call  at 
once  for  energetic  employment  of  stimulants,  for  the  administration 
of  wine,  and  the  substitution  of  nutritious  food  for  the  previous  mea- 

Sre  diet.  A  similar  course  must  also  be  pursued  whenever  the  secon- 
ary  fever  shows  any  disposition  to  assume  a  typhoid  character,  while 
irrespective  of  any  unfavorable  symptoms,  it  is  not  infrequently  expe- 
dient, if  the  eruption  be  abundant,  to  give  beef-tea,  and  to  adopt  other 
means  for  supporting  the  strength  from  the  fiHh  or  sixth  day  of  the 
eruption — a  period  corresponding,  as  I  hardly  need  remind  you,  with 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease. 

Various  local  means  have  been  recommended  to  be  adopted  at  an 
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early  stage  of  the  disease,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  full  dev*. 
lopnient  of  the  pustules,  and  consequently  of  preserving  the  patien: 
from  the  disfigurement  produced  by  the  pitting  of  the  eruption.  The 
cauterization  of  each  individual  pock  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  id  a 
process  impracticable  from  its  tediousness,  while  tbere  is  some  dis- 
crepancy in  the  results  which  different  persons  allege  that  they  have 
obtained  by  applying  mercurial  ointment  or  plaster,  or  by  washing 
the  surface  which  it  is  wished  to  defend  with  a  solution  of  corrusir« 
sublimate.  The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  in 
favor  of  some  proceeding  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  which  seems  to  hare 
been  the  most  successful,  is  the  application  of  the  mercurial  plaster  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  third  day  from  the  outbreak  of  the  eruptino. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  which  often  suffer 
much  during  attacks  of  the  smallpox,  though  Dr.  Gregory  states  that 
the  conjunctiva  never  becomes  the  seat  of  the  pustules.  From  the 
time  when  the  swelling  of  the  face  begins,  during  the  maturation  of 
the  eruption,  the  eyelids  are  often  so  much  swollen  as  completely  to 
close  the  eyes,  while  their  edges  are  glued  together  by  a  tenacioai 
secretion  from  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  patient  will  be  much  re- 
lievetl  by  bathing  the  eyes  frequently  with  warm  water,  and  any 
pustules  that  occupy  the  margins  of  the  palpebrte  should  be  carefully 
cauterized  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  must  not  be  neglected.  If 
old  enough,  the  child  may  be  made  to  gargle  with  the  infusion  o: 
ro.ses,  while,  should  it  be  too  young  to  do  this,  the  endeavor  must  Iw 
niiide  to  keep  the  mouth  and  thn)at  free  from  the  secretions  wh:.h 
collect  there,  by  was^hing  or  syringing  them  frequently  with  warr:. 
water,  and  by  applying  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  thr 
fauces.  If  (liiricult  respiration  should  come  on,  in  ct)nse(juence  of  t!.-.' 
ancetion  seriously  involving  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  patient's  clti- 
dilion,  according  to  the  testimony  of  almost  all  writers,  is  reiiderfi 
nearly  hopeless. 

The  intense  itching  of  the  eruption  during  the  latter  part  of  th-* 
period  of  niaturatifui,  and  the  stage  of  desiecution,  not  only  tli.-;tres«> 
the  patient  exceedingly,  but  is  olten  the  occasion  of  subsequent  l:*- 
li;.'iireuieiit,  iti  conseoueuce  of  the  desire  to  scratch  being  irre4*i.>»t:l'ie. 
anil  ilie  pustules  being  converted  by  abrasion  of  their  heads  in:-* 
ini'iUli'soine  ulcerations. 

Tin-  application  of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or  spermaceti  ointment. 
will  ill)  soinelhing  towjinls  allaying  the  irritation;  but  you  will  i.ften 
fill'!  It  neeessary  to  tniifTle  the  hands  of  cliildren,  in  order  to  prevent 
thi'ir  iniHiueiiig  troublesome  sores  by  serateliing  themselves. 

Till-  euuvaleseenee  Irotn  stnallp«)X  is  often  very  te<lnuis;  the  patient's 
ree.iv,  IV  is  fre(piently  interrupted  by  various  intereurrent  aflectiori?, 
and  llie  latent  seeds  of  sen)fulous  dis<irder  are  in  many  instances  oaiIi'«i 
into  aelivitv  by  its  attack.  These,  however,  are  occurrences  which 
])resent  imthinir  ot  a  special  eharaeter,  and  it  is  tln.-reftire  unnecessary 
to  make  any  «tl)servation  with  relerenee  to  their  treatment. 

Allliouirh  pri'viiMis  vaeeination  usually  confers  upon  the  system  a 
c«im|i|i-le  immunity  from  subsctjuent  attacks  of  smallpox,  yet  to  this 
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rule  there  are  occasional  exceptions.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
occurrence  of  smallpox  after  alleged  successful  vaccination  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  careless  performance  of  that  operation,  by  the  use 
of  lyniph  taken  from  the  arm  at  too  late  a  period,  or  by  the  produc- 
tion in  some  way  of  a  spurious  instead  of  a  genuine  vaccine  vesicle. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these  casualties,  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  occurring 
after  successful  vaccination  is  proportionably  much  greater  than  the 
number  in  which  a  second  attack  of  smallpox  is  experienced  by  those 
■who  have  either  had  that  disease  casually,  or  in  whom  it  has  been 
produced  by  variolous  inoculation.  It  would  occupy  far  more  time 
than  we  have  at  our  command,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  in  the  protective  power  of 
vaccination.  Different  views  have  been  taken  by  very  high  authori- 
ties upon  this  subject;  but  there  is  one  important  fact  concerning 
■which  nearly  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  the  liability  to  a  subsequent 
attack  of  smallpox  is  almost  incalculably  diminished  by  re- vaccination. 
Considering,  then,  how  simple  the  operation  is,  and  how  nearly  pain- 
less its  performance,  while  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  it  is  so  in- 
estimable, I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  re-vaccinate  all  persons 
turned  twelve  years  old,  even  though  they  had  been  vaccinated  with 
the  most  complete  success  in  their  infancy.^ 

But  although  we  should  take  a  comparatively  low  estimate  of  the 
value  of  vaccination,  and  confess  to  the  fullest  extent  the  failure  in  its 
complete  preservative  virtue,  we  shall  yet  find,  in  the  modifying  and 
mitigating  influence  which  it  exerts  over  smallpox,  more  than  enough 
to  make  us  value  it  as  a  priceless  boon.  Twenty  years  ago,  small- 
pox raged  epidemically  at  Marseilles,  where  it  attacked  almost  ex- 
clusively persons  under  30  years  of  age.  M.  Favart,'  who  sent  an 
account  of  this  epidemic  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Marseilles, 
estimated  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  under  80  years 
of  age  at  40,000.  Of  these,  about  80,000  had  been  vaccinated,  2000 
had  had  smallpox  casually  or  by  inoculation,  and  8000  had  had 
neither  variola  nor  cowpox.  Of  this  last  class  4000,  or  I  in  2,  were 
attacked  by  smallpox,  and  1000  of  them,  or  1  in  4,  died.  Of  those 
who  had  had  smallpox  previously,  only  20,  or  6  in  1000,  were  again 
affected;  but  4  of  these,  or  1  in  5,  died;  while  of  the  vaccinated, 
although  2000,  or  1  in  15,  had  it,  yet  it  proved  fatal  only  to  20,  or  1 
per  cent. 

The  influence  of  vaccination  in  rendering  attacks  of  smallpox 
■which  may  succeed  to  it,  so  much  less  severe,  and  so  much  less 

*  For  facts  showing  tlie  presenratire  infinence  of  re-vaccination,  see  Steinbrennor, 
Traits  sur  la  Vaccine,  8vo.  pp.  683-734,  Paris,  1846.  The  report  of  Mr.  Simon,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  contains  a  maKs  of  most  oonclusive  evidence 
illustrative  both  of  the  valae  of  vaccination,  of  the  share  which  imperfect  vaccination 
has  in  the  production  of  ita  apparent  failures,  and  lastly,  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  re-vaccination  as  a  means  by  which,  if  it  were  but  systematically  practised,  small- 
pox would  be  almost  or  altogether  exterminated.  Tlie  papers  of  Mr.  Marson  and  Dr. 
Balfour,  originally  published  in  the  Medico- Chirurylcal  Tranaacliong,  hat  reprinted 
in  the  appendix  to  the  report,  have  afforded  specially  valuable  elucidation  of  these 
last  two  points. 

'  As  reported  by  Steinbrenner,  op.  cit.,  p.  16G. 
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dangerous,  than  the  unmodified  disease,  docs  not  in  many  instanc 
manifest  itself  in  any  diminution  of  tlie  intensity  of  the  primary  fevi 
The  symptoms  with  which  modified  snmllpox  sets  in  are  often 
severe  as  those  of  tlie  unmodified  disease,  and  are  also  in  general  of 
the  same  duration.  So  soon  as  the  eruption  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, however,  the  dift'erence  between  the  two  diseases  usually 
becomes  apparent.  In  many  instances,  notwithstanding  the  sharp 
onset  of  the  patient's  illness,  the  eruption  is  exceedingly  scanty,  not 
more  than  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pustules  appearing  over  the 
whole  body.  In  other  instances,  t!ie  eruption  is  much  more  abundant, 
and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  pustules  are  actually  confluent. 
But  even  when  they  are  most  numerous,  the  pustules  seldom  fail  to 
follow  a  difTerent  course  from  that  which  they  pursue  in  ordinary 
variola,  and  run  through  their  different  .stages  within  little  more  than 
half  the  period  required  by  the  eruption  of  unmodified  smallpox. 
The  small  size  of  the  pocks,  the  frequent  absence  of  the  central  de- 
pression, their  imperfect  suppuration,  and  their  speedy  desiccation, 
are  the  chief  local  characters  of  this  afiFection;  while  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  the  secondary  fever,  is  both  its  grand  constitutional 
peculiarity  and  the  main  source  of  the  patient's  safety. 

Besides  the  modified  smallpox  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  there  ia  another  and  still  milder  affection  often  observed  in 
children,  to  which,  from  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  symptoms  that 
usually  attend  it,  the  diminutive  appellation  of  varicella,  or  clucJc^r^i-pox, 
has  been  given.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  reference 
to  the  relations  borne  by  this  disease  to  smallpox;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  writers  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  to  regard  it  as  an 
extremely  mild  form  of  variola,  or  as  an  affection  altogether  distinct 
from  it.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  that  varicella  is  an  affection  distinct  from,  and  wholly 
independent  of  smallpox,  not  being  produced  by  any  modification  of 
the  poison  of  that  disorder,  nor  affording  any  kind  of  protection  from 
its  attacks. 

Varicella  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
aentilion.  Its  initiatory  fever,  which  is  scarcely  ever  severe,  is  some- 
times altogether  wanting,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  on 
the  surface  is  the  first  occurrence  that  calls  attention  to  the  child's 
condition.  Now  and  then,  however,  exceptions  occur  to  this  mildness 
in  the  onset  of  the  disease;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  children 
(chiefly  those  in  whom  the  process  of  dentition  was  going  on  with 
activity  at  the  time  of  the  attack)  suffer  for  twenty  four  or  thirty-six 
hours  from  febrile  symptoms  quite  as  severe  as  those  which  precede 
the  attack  of  measles,  or  as  accompany  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza. 
The  duration  of  this  premonitory  stage  of  chicken-pox  is  sontewhat 
uncertain  ;  the  vesicles  which  characterize  it  making  their  appearance 
after  twenty-four  hours  in  some  cases,  not  for  thirty  six  or  forty -eight 
hours  in  others;  while,  as  already  mentioned,  the  eruption  is  occa- 
sionally the  first  symptom  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  consists  of  more  or  less  numerous,  minute, 
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circular  vesicles,  containing  a  transparent  aeruno,  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  the  face,  liead,  shoulders,  and  trunk,  but  rarely  appear- 
ing on  the  lower  extremities;  and,  even  when  present  in  considerable 
abundance,  being  very  seldon  confluent  at  any  part.  •  For  two  or  three 
days  they  increase  somewhat  in  size,  but  their  contents  then  become 
turbid  and  milky;  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  they  shrivel,  and 
then  dry  up  into  a  light,  pulverulent  scab,  which  falls  off  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  disease.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  any 
cicatrix  is  left  after  the  detachment  of  the  scab  of  varicella,  unless  the 
skin  has  been  irritated  by  the  patient  scratching  it  in  order  to  relieve 
the  itching,  which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  Besides  these 
difiereuces  between  the  eruption  of  chicken-pox  and  that  of  variola, 
another,  and  still  more  striking  peculiarity  of  the  former  disease  con- 
sists in  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  successive  crops  of  vesicles,  so 
that  after  the  third  day  of  the  affection  vesicles  may  be  observed  close 
to  each  other  in  all  stages  of  their  progress. 

The  disease  is  one  so  void  of  danger,  that  it  requires  hardly  any 
treatment  beyond  the  adoption  of  a  mild  antiphlogistic  regimen;  and 
no  complications  occur  during  its  course,  nor  sequehe  remain  after  its 
disappearance,  concerning  which  anything  more  need  be  added. 


LECTURE     XLIII. 

Mb1a.es  once  confounded  with  scarlatina,  thougt  essentially  different  disoaaes — 
Bbare  of  contagion  in  producing  it. — Symptoms  of  measles — its  d.tiiger8  depend 
chiefly  on  its  oompUcationB — with  convulsions,  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  occnra  at  different  stages  of  the  disease.— SeqnoliP  of  measles. — Treatment. 

Scarlatina — great  differences  in  its  severity  in  different  cases — its  throe  varieties — 
Bcarlatina  simplex — scnrlfttina  anginoaa — sources  of  danger  in  it — its  disposition 
to  assume  oliaracters  of  scarlatina  maligna — occasional  rapid  course  of  that 
variety — modes  in  which  it  proves  fatal — complications  and  sequela*  of  the  dis- 
ease.— Diagnosis. — Treatment,  use  of  inunction — treatment  of  complications. 
Prophylaxis,  uae  of  belladonna. 

When  the  short-lived  prejudices  which  at  first  were  entertained 
against  vaccination  had  been  removed,  men  passed,  as  they  not  seldom 
do,  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  over-estimated  the  worth  of  that  dis- 
covery which  they  had  before  undervalued.  Physicians  rejoiced  in 
it,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  forever  of  a  disease  which  might  well  be 
counted  among  the  opprobria  of  their  art — philanthropists  exulted 
in  the  probable  extermination  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  of 
the  human  race,  and  statisticians  counted  the  increase  brought  to  the 
population,  and  drew  up  elaborate  tables  to  illustrate  their  bright 
anticipations  of  the  future.'     In  these  over-sanguine  calculations,  how- 

'  As  an  instance  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Davillard,  De  I'lufluenoe 
de  la  Petite-Verole  aur  la  UortaUte,  4to.     FarLa,  1806. 
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ever,  they  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  not  all  who  were 
preserved  Prom  smallpox  would  be  added  to  the  useful  population  of 
the  country,  but  that  ibe  life  of  many  would  be  prolonged  only  for  a 
short  season^  to  bS  cut  off  soon  by  some  other  disease,  against  which 
neither  science  nor  fortunate  accident  has  hitherto  discovered  a  talis- 
man. Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  what  calm  reflection  might 
have  suggested,  and  with  the  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  smallpox 
there  has  been  an  increase,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the  pre- 
valence of  vimsles  and  scarlatina. 

li  is  not  easy  to  state  with  exactness  the  amount  of  mortality  which 
these  two  diseases  occasion,  for  though  they  are  never  altogether 
absent  from  a  large  city  like  London,  yet  their  frequency  and  their 
faialily  vary  muclj  in  diflereat  years.  At  one  time  they  occur  spora- 
dically, and  are  then  in  most  instances  mild  in  their  character,  and 
readily  amenable  to  treatment;  while  at  another  time  they  prevail  as 
epidemics,  and  are  attended  with  alarming. symptoms,  which  it  ia  often 
not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  control.  Dr.  Gregory,  who,  in  his 
work  on  the  Eruptive  Fevers,  has  collected  together  with  much  labor 
the  statistics  of  these  diseases,  presents  us  with  a  table,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  very  nearly  six  per  cent,  of 
the  mortality  of  London  is  due  to  measles  and  scarlatina.  This  num- 
ber, indeed,  is  not  so  great  as  at  once  to  impress  us  with  the  formida- 

,  ble  nature  of  these  two  affections ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
(according  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General)  8i  per  cent, 
of  this  mortality  occurs  in  children  under  five,  and  97  per  ceot.  in 
children  under  ten  years  old  ;  while  no  figures  can  accurately  represent 
the  instances  in  which  death  is  occasioned  by  their  complications  or 
Bcquelra. 

These  two  diseases  present  many  points  of  resemblance — so  maoy, 
indeed,  that  they  were  long  supposed  to  be  but  varieties  of  the  same 

[.malady;  and  the  essential  differences  between  them  were  not  recog- 
nized till  within  the  last  seventy  years.  It  is,  however,  on  many 
accounts  importiuit  to  distinguish  between  them — for  not  only  are 
they  not  attended  by  the  same  degree  of  danger,  but  this  danger  arising 
from  dissimilar  causCvS,  the  treatment  which  they  require  is  iu  many 
respects  different.  We  shall  presently  examine  into  some  of  those 
peculiarities  in  their  symptoms  on  which  we  chiefly  rely  in  forming 
our  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections;  but  I  may  even  now  stale 
some  of  the  broad  distinctions  between  them. 

Jleasles  is  still  more  eminently  than  scarlet  fever  a  disease  of  early 
childhood — for  of  1293  deaths  which  it  occasioned  in  London  in  1842, 
93.8  per  cent,  occurred  in  children  under  five  years  old,  and  99  per 
cent,  in  those  under  the  asre  of  ten ;  while  of  1224:  deaths  from  scar- 
latina  31  per  cent,  occurred  after  five,  aird  10  per  cent,  after  ten  years 
of  age.  Though  there  are  great  fluctuations  both  in  ita  prevalence 
and  in  the  mortality  which  it  occasions,  yet  its  variations  in  these 
respects  are  less  considerable  than  tho.se  of  scarlet  fever;  while  the 
number  of  persons  who  puss  through  life  without  having  experienced 
its  attack  is  smaller  than  of  those  who  die  without  ever  having  been 
affected  with  scarlatina.     But  though  this  is  the  case,  and  though  we 
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observe  the  disease  to  occur  in  many  instances  where  we  are  unable 
to  trace  the  influence  of  contagion,  there  yet  seems  good  reason  for 
the  belief  that  in  every  case  it  has  been  communicated  through  some 
medium  or  other.  Facts  such  as  the  absence  of  the  disease  for  the 
period  of  thirty  years  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and  its  develop- 
ment after  the  arrival  there  of  a  vessel  from  Europe,  in  which  several 
cases  had  occurred  during  the  voyage,  substantiate  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion.  The  ftrongest  proof  of  it>  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  measles  prevailed  in  the  Feroe  Islands  in  1846,* 
after  an  interval  of  b5  years.  They  were  then  introduced  into  one 
of  these  islands  by  a  workman,  who  leaving  Copenhagen  on  March 
20th,  reached  the  Feroe  Islands  on  the  2Sih,  apparently  in  good  health, 
but  fell  ill  with  measles  on  the  1st  of  April.  Ilis  two  most  intimate 
friends  were  next  attacked;  and  from  that  time  the  disease  could  be 
traced  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  island  to  island,  until  GOOO 
out  of  a  total  population  of  7,782  had  been  attacked  by  it;  age  bring- 
ing with  it  no  immunity  from  the  contagion,  though  the  disease  was 
found  to  spare  all  who  in  their  childhood  had  suffered  from  it  at  the 
time  of  the  previous  epidemic.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  extreme 
contagiousness  of  measles  is  the  reason  of  its  greater  prevalence,  and 
that  it  is  so  peculiarly  a  disease  of  early  life,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  any  special  susceptibility  to  it  then,  as  because  the  suble  materiea 
morbi  is  so  widely  dif!'iised  as  to  leave  little  chance  of  any  escaping  it. 

Though  a  more  universally  prevalent  disease,  however,  than  scar- 
latina, it  is  fortunately  less  dangerous,  its  gnortality  not  exceeding  3 
percent,  of  the  patients  attacked  by  it;  while  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever  is  estimated  at  least  double  that  amount. 
When  measles  [>rove  fatal,  too,  it  is  very  seldom  the  fever  itself  which 
occasions  the  patient's  death,  but  generally  its  complication  with  in- 
flammatory disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Scarlet  fever,  on  the 
contrary,  destroys  its  victims  in  all  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  in  many 
of  the  worst  cases,  in  which  death  takes  place  early,  no  organic  change 
is  left  behind  which  the  scrutiny  of  the  anatomist  can  discover. 

"Within  a  period  of  13  or  14  days  (according  to  the  observationa 
made  on  this  subject  in  the  Feroe  Islands)  from  the  reception  of  the 
contagion,  the  eruption  of  measles  makes  its  appearance.  But  though 
this  period  is  tolerably  constant,  the  duration  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  is  very  variable;  the  fourth  diiy  being  that  on  which  the 
rash  most  frequently  appears,  but  the  extremes  varying  as  widely  as 
24  hours,  and  13  days,  according  to  the  careful  observations  of  M. 
Rillict.  In  the  premonitory  symptfvms  themselves,  there  is  little 
besides  their  greater  severity  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary catarrh.  A  child,  previously  in  perfect  health,  becomes  suddenly 
restless,  thirsty,  and  feverish,  and,  if  able  to  talk,  generally  complains 
of  headache.  The  eyes  grow  red,  weak,  and  watery,  and  are  unable 
to  bear  the  light ;  the  child  sneezes  very  frequently,  sometimes  almost 

'  Mentioned  hy  Dr.  Copland,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Measles,  yol.  ii.  p.  822. 
*  Of  which  an  account,  by  tlio  commissioner   Troni  the  Danish  QovernmeDt,  Dr. 
Pannam,  is  given  in  ibe  Archives  06n.  de  M6d.,  April,  l&Sl. 


every  five  minutes,  and  ia  troubled  *by  a  constant,  short,  dry  coagb. 
Usually,  on  or  about  the  fourth  day  from  the  commencement  of  these 
symptoms,  a  rash  makes  its  appearance  on  the  face,  whence  it  extends 
in  the  course  of  about  forty-eight  hours  to  the  rest  of  the  body  and 
the  extremities,  travelliog  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards.   The 
rash  ia  made  up  of  a  number  of  minute,  deep  red,  circular  stigmata, 
not  unlike  flea-bites,  slightly  elevated,  especially  on  the  face,  ami 
though  close  together,  yet  usually  distinct  from  each  other;  the  skia 
in  the  interspaces  between  them  retaining  its  natural  color.     Ou  the 
cheeks,  the  spots  sometimes  become  confluent,  and  then  form  irregular 
blotches  about  a  third  of  an  inch  loDg  by  half  that  breadth  ;  while  the 
spots  elsewhere  often  present  aa  indistiuctly  crescentic  arrangement. 
The  eruption  fades  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  from  its  appearance,  at  which 
time  it  is  at  its  height  on  the  trunk,  it  is  beginning  to  disappe-ar  from 
the  face.     On  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease  the  rash  grows  faint  on 
the  body  generally,  and  on  the  eighth,  or,  at  latest,  the  ninth  day,  it 
has  entirely  vani.shed,  leaving  behind  either  a  little  general  redness  of 
the  surface,  or  a  few  yel!owish-reJ  spots,  corresponding  to  some  of  the 
situations  which  the  eruption  itself  had  occupied.     In  some  cases  a 
partial  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  takes  place  after  the  rash  has  di 
appeared;  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant,  while,  when  it  occu 
the  epidermis  separates  in  minute  branny  scales,  never  in  large  por- 
tions, as  it  often  does  after  scarlatina. 

Unlike  smallpox,  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  subsidence  of  all  the  previous  symptoms, 
the  constitutional  di.sturbance  of  measles  is  often  not  at  all  alleviated 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  rash.  The  reverse,  indeed,  is  frequently  the 
case;  and  in  many  instances,  for  twenty  four  or  forty-eight  houre 
afterwards,  the  fever  is  aggravated,  and  the  cough  more  troublesome 
than  before,  while  the  voice  often  becomes  hoarser,  and  the  throat  is 
somewhat  sore  in  consequence  of  the  iunammation  of  the  palate  and 
fauces,  which  may  be  seen  to  be  the  seat  of  a  punctated  redness,  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  the  eruption  on  the  skin. 

The  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  however,  when  it  does  occur, 
is  only  temporary;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  if  not  sooner, 
an  amelioration  in  the  patient's  condition  becomes  apparent;  the  fever 
diminishing,  the  cough  growing  looser  and  less  frequent,  and  moist 
sounds  becoming  audible  in  the  lungs,  where  previously  nothing  was 
heard  but  rbonchus  or  sibilus.  This  amelioration  goes  on  slowly 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  from  the  first  symp- 
tom of  Ulness,  convalescence  is,  in  favorable  cases,  fully  established. 

Such  aa  I  have  described,  and  sometimes  even  less  severe,  are  the 
symptoms  of  uncomplicated  mea.sles;  a  disease  attended  by  discom- 
fort rather  than  danger,  and  requiring  judicious  nursing  more  than 
actual  medical  interference.  But  to  this  favorable  course  of  the  dis- 
ease there  are  numerous  exceptions,  and  these  are  more  frequent  in 
some  epidemics  than  in  others.  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  convulsions,  which  sub- 
side even  before  the  rash  becomes  visible,  and  are  not  succeeded  by 
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nny  more  abiding  symptom  of  cerebral  disorder.  Only  one  instance 
of  this,  however,  has  curae  under  rny  notice ;  and  that  was  in  a  child 
aged  two  years  and  ten  months,  in  whom  also  an  attack  of  chicken- 
pox  a  year  before  had  been  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  The  fits  in 
this  case  ceased  of  their  own  accord,,  though  the  rash  of  measles  did 
not  come  out  till  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  instances  on  record  of  the  supervention  of  convulsions  after 
the  eruption  has  shown  itself,  and  of  their  succeeding  each  other 
rapidly  till  the  patient's  death;  and  others  in  which  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  rash  had  been  succeeded  by  violent  convulsions. 

Dangerous  complications  of  measles,  however,  but  seldom  present 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system,  but  generally  assume 
the  form  of  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  cough,  and 
hoarseness,  and  suppressed  voice  which  accompany  the  onset  of  mea- 
sles, are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  raise  the  apprehension  that  croup 
is  about  to  come  on;  and  now  and  then  this  actually  occurs,  though 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  symptoms  apparently  so  threat- 
ening subside  readily  under  small  doses  of  antiraonial  and  anodyne 
medicines.  The  risk,  indeed,  either  of  real  cynancbe  trachealis 
coming  on,  or  of  tbat  form  of  ulcerative  laryngitis  to  which  I  referred 
some  days  ago'  attacking  the  patient,  is  much  greater  when  the  erup- 
tion is  on  the  decline,  or  even  at  a  later  period,  constituting  a  sequela 
of  the  disease  more  often  than  an  actual  complication. 

The  most  serious  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  complication  of 
measles  is  that  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  This  is  not  equally 
frequent  at  all  periods  of  the  disease,  being  much  commoner  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption  thau  at  an  earlier  time;  while 
on  the  decline  of  the  disease  it  is  likewise  that  sequela  against  which 
we  have  to  Avatch  with  the  most  sedulous  care.  When  pulmonary 
inflammation  comes  on  early  in  the  disease,  the  retrocession  of  the 
eruption  from  exposure  to  cold  is  its  most  frequent  cause,  though 
sometimes  it  seems  to  occur  causelessly;  its  symptoms  developing 
themselves  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the  rash.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  rash  almost  invariably  fades  earlier  than  it  should 
do,  and  disappears  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  ;  no  desquamation 
succeeding  to  it,  nor  any  roughness  of  the  skin  remaining  behind ; 
while  the  pulmonary  affection  runs  its  course  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue. 

In  other  instances  the  rash  comes  out  imperfectly,  and  presents 
from  the  first  a  dark,  livid  hue,  almost  like  that  of  the  rash  in  some 
cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever:  while  coupled  with  this  there  are 
great  oppression  and  extreme  dyspnoea;  and  sub-crepitant  riile,  more 
or  less  abundant,  is  perceptible  iu  the  chest.  Cases  of  this  congestive 
form  of  measles  are,  I  believe,  less  common  now  than  they  were  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  fevers  which  our  fathers  treated  seemed  to 
require  free  venesection,  and  actually  benefiteil  by  its  employment, 
I  will  therefore  relate  to  you  a  well-marked  instance  of  it,  both  to 
point  out  its  general  characters,  and  also  to  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  for  occasionally  adopting  a  much  more  active  mode  of  treat- 
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ment  thnn  is  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  measles 
which  at  present  come  under  our  notice. 

A  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  had  had  slight  catarrhal  symptoms 
for  a  few  days,  when  she  was  attacked  on  the  evening  June  7th,  lH4;i, 
by  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness.  Her  head 
pained  her  much,  and  she  was  very  drowsy  on  the  two  following 
days,  and  on  the  lenth  she  came  under  my  notice,  when,  though  no 
eruption  had  appeared  on  the  surface,  yet  the  child's  history,  coapl^d 
with  the  severity  of  her  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  \eh  little 
room  for  doubting  that  she  was  about  to  have  an  attack  of  measles. 
On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  the  rash  appeared,  and  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  I  visited  the  child  at  her  mother's  request,  who  told 
me  that  though  the  rash  was  fully  out,  yet  the  respiration  was  greatly 
oppressed.  The  child  was  lying  in  bed,  her  face  puffy,  covered  by^_ 
an  abundant  purple-red  rash,  of  an  almost  livid  hue.  The  rush  wai^H 
in  patches  of  au  irregular  form  and  size,  running  into  each  olher;^n 
while  a  few  small,  sliglttly  elevated,  dark  purple  stigmata  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  a  few  also  were  collected  together  into  a 
crescentic  arrangement.  On  the  arms  and  legs  the  rash  had  not  the 
patchy  appearance,  but  an  immense  number  of  distinct  stigmata,  very 
like  petcehiasj  except  that  they  were  a  little  larger,  and  slightly  raised, 
covered  the  skin.  The  eyelids  were  mucli  swollen,  and  glued  to- 
gether by  a  thick,  gummy  secretion;  the  lips  were  dry,  the  teeth 
covered  with  sordes,  the  tongue  very  red,  dry,  and  glazed  in  the 
centre,  with  a  thin  coating  of  yellow  fur  at  the  edges;  and  the  narea 
were  perfectly  dry.  The  pulse  was  110,  hard;  respiration  sixty  in 
the  minute,  hurried,  loud,  and  wheezing,  interrupted  by  very  frequent 
hard  and  short  cough.  The  child  was  very  drowsy,  but  sensible  when 
roused,  and  she  then  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and  of  great 
soreness  of  all  her  limbs. 

Air  did  not  enter  the  lungs  freely,  and,  on  a  deep  inspiration,  sub- 
crepitant  rfUe  was  heard  in  both  infra-scapular  regions,  especially  in 
the  right.  The  child  was  at  once  bled  to  5vj,  which,  however,  did 
not  cause  faintness,  and  was  ordered  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic  every  four  hours. 

The  good  effects  of  these  measures  was  not  immediately  apparent, 
but  in  the  course  of  some  six  hours  the  child  felt  relief.  Early  on 
the  following  morning  I  saw  her,  and  found  that  the  rash  had  com- 
pletely lost  its  patchy  character,  and  was  now  universal  over  the  whole 
body,  while  it  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  almost  as  vivid  as  the  rash 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  tongue  was  no  longer  glazed  and  dry,  nor  were 
the  teeth  covered  with  sordes,  while  the  respiration,  though  still  fifty- 
six  in  the  minute,  was  neither  so  hurried  nor  so  oppressed  as  on  the 
previous  day,  and  the  cough  had  lost  much  of  its  hardness.  The 
auscultatory  symptoms,  however,  were  not  much  altered.  The  anli- 
monial  plan  of  treatment  was  continued,  hut  as  on  the  following  day 
the  cough  was  harder,  and  the  subcrepitant  rflle  more  abundant,  .^iv  ' 
of  blood  were  taken  by  cupping  from  between  the  scapuhe,  and  from 
this  period  no  unfavorable  symptom  manifested  itself. 

This  case,  however,  and  cases  similar  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as      | 
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exceptional.  In  most  instances,  either  the  slight  cough  which  accom- 
panied the  early  stage  of  measles  increases  in  severity  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  the  signs  of  thoracic  mischief  creep  on 
gradually  till  they  assume  an  alarming  character  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  disease;  or  in  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  afiectioti 
of  the  cheat  do  not  manifest  themselves  at  all  till  the  eruption  is 
alroatly  declining.  I  believe  that  the  chest  complication  is  generally 
serious  in  proportion  as  it  comes  on  early  and  sets  in  severely  ;  though 
still  more  hazardous  are  the  relapses  which  sometimes  succeed  to  im- 
pnjvemcnt,  even  after  it  has  persisted  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
which  are  peculiarly  uumanageuble,  and  issue  with  great  rapidity  in 
extensive  hepatization  of  tlie  lung.  The  symptoms  lo  which  inflam- 
mation  of  the  lungs  at  the  decline  of  measles  gives  rise  are  sometimes 
very  slight,  so  slight  that  nothing  short  of  careful  daily  auscultation 
will  in  many  instances  suffice  to  detect  it.  Two  circumstances  which 
are  especially  calculated  to  mislead,  are  the  fact  that  the  ]meumonia  is 
often  unattended  by  much  cough  or  dyspncea,  while  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  considerable  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  coursa  of  the  affection  of  the  lungs  in  these  cases 
is  usually  chronic;  the  child  loses  flesh,  becomes  the  subject  of  an 
irregular  hectic  fever,  and  wlien  at  length  the  thoracic  symptoms  he- 
come  more  apparent  than  at  first  they  had  been,  and  when  the  cough 
grows  more  frequent,  and  is  attended  by  some  expectoration,  the  case 
so  closely  resembles  one  of  tubercular  phthisis  that  it  is  extremely 
dilRcult  to  avoid  an  erroneous  diagnosis. 

That  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membranes,  to  which  are 
due  the  persistence  of  the  cough,  the  supervention  of  bronchitis,  or 
the  occurrence  of  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  larynx, 
on  the  decline  of  the  rubeoloid  eruption,  very  frequently  extends  to 
the  intestinal  canah  and  gives  rise  to  diarrhcea.  The  character  of  the 
attack  eorre.sponds  in  general  to  those  which  some  days  ago  I  described 
under  the  name  of  catarrhal  diarrhcea,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  its  symptoms  yidd  readily  to  treatment  Among  the  poor, 
however,  who  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  humoral  pathology 
current  among  the  vulgar,  generally  regard  looseness  of  the  bowels 
after  fever  as  a  salutary  provision  of  nature,  I  have  not  infrequently 
met  with  cases  of  neglected  diarrhcea,  in  which  the  symptoms  have 
put  on  a  dysenteric  character,  and  have  either  seriously  threatened 
life,  or  in  some  instances  have  actually  destroyed  it.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  acute  stage  of  diarrhoea  is  succeeded  by  an  habitual  chronic  relax- 
ation of  the  bowels,  not  only  serious  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  from 
its  persistence,  not  infrequently  issuing  in  the  developement  of  phthisi- 
cal disease. 

This  last  hazard  is  one  which,  though  perhaps  overrated  by  the 
older  observers,  who  had  not  the  means  which  we  now  possess  of 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  is  yet  a  very  real  one,  and  one  too  against 
which  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  not  simply  during  the  decline 
of  the  eruption,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  period  of  conva- 
lescence. Phthisis  coming  on  early  in  the  disease  often  runs  an  acute 
course,  developing  itself  apparently  out  of  the  fever  itself,  and  being 
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often  difficultly  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lungs,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  When  it  cornea  on  later  its 
course  is  more  chronic,  its  symptoms  are  more  easily  recognizable  as 
those  of  ordinary  phthisis,  and  the  child's  history  is  that  of  an  incom- 
plete recovery  from  measles  having  been  succeeded  by  progressive 
failure  in  health,  and  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  con?umption, 
which  proves  fatal  in  some  months,  or  a  year,  or  even  not  till  afler  a 
longer  period  from  the  occurreoce  of  the  fever. 

The  danger  of  mensles,  you  must  have  already  seen,  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  its  complications,  and  as  in  their  absence  there  is  littla 
to  excite  alarm,  so  also  there  is  little  lo  call  for  treatinent.  In  mild 
cases,  indeed,  scarcely  anything  is  needed  beyond  confinement  to  a 
warm  chamber,  a  spare  diet,  and  gentle  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Tha 
cough,  which  is  the  most  troublesome  symptom^ frequently,  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  calls  for  much  attention — is  often  very  much  re- 
lieved by  the  application  for  three  or  four  hours  of  a  small  blister, 
DO  bigger  than  a  shilling,  to  the  trachea,  at  the  point  just  above  the 
sternum;  and  this  slight  counter- irritation,  which  seldom  produces 
any  vesication  of  the  surface,  may  be  repeated  during  the  course  of 
the  affection.  If  more  than  this  be  needed,  small  doses  of  antimonial 
and  ipecacuanha  wine,  with  laudanum  or  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  may  be  given  every  few  hours.  The  imperfect  desquama- 
tion that  sometimes  takes  place  as  the  eruption  declines,  is  often  at- 
tended with  very  distressing  itching  of  the  whole  surface;  while  the 
cough  is  sometimes  frequent  and  troublesome  at  night,  and  the  child 
is  thus  prevented  from  sleeping.  To  relieve  these  troublesome  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  to  check  that  tendency  to  diarrhoea  wliich  often  comes 
on  at  the  tlecline  of  measles,  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  plan  pursued 
by  Sydenham,  and  to  give  an  opiate  every  night — a  small  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  being  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  administered, 
while  the  warm  bath  every  evening  both  soothes  the  patient  and  ex- 
pedites the  completion  of  the  desquamative  process. 

But  though  these  simple  measures  are  amply  sufficient  in  the  greai 
majority  of  cases,  we  yet  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  in' 
inertness  wheu  any  iudicatious  of  mischief  in  the  chest  make  thei 
appearance.     Such  symptoms  sometimes  como  on  early  in  the  disease,,' 
and  before  the  eruption  has  well  appeared,  the  child  seeming  much 
oppressed,  and  experiencing  considerable  dyspnoea,  although  the  aus. 
cullatory  evidences  of  disease  in  the  chest  may  be  but  small.     Thi; 
nervous  dyspncea  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  musta 
poultice  to  the  chest,  and  by  placing  the  child  in  a  hot  bath — a  pn 
ceeding  which  will  very  frequently  be  followed  by  the  appearance 
the  rash  abundantly  over  the  whole  surface.    Should  these  measures, 
however,  fail  to  produce  relief,  or  should  the  symptoms  from  the  6rst 
be  alarming,  the  distress  and  dyspnoea  very  considerable,  and  the  rasli 
not  merely  scanty,  but  of  a  dark  or  livid  hue  wherever  it  has  appeared  ' 
as  in  the  case  I  just  now  related  to  you,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
urgently  required;    nnd  general  depletion  should,  in  such  circum^ 
stances,  be  employed  in  preference  to  merely  local  bleeding.     If  bron' 
chitis  or  pneumonia  should  come  on  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease, 
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when  the  rash  has  already  fully  appeared,  or  is  beginning  to  decline, 
the  question  of  bleeding,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  in  which  the  deple- 
tion shall  be  practised,  must  be  determined  entirely  by  the  severity 
of  the  cheat  symptoms,  and  is  little  if  at  all  modified  by  any  consi- 
derations drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  their  supervening  during 
the  course  of  another  disease.  The  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  infants  are  placed  in  the  Hopital  des  Eufacs  at  Paris,  have  in- 
duced, on  the  part  of  French  physicians,  a  dread  of  depletion  in  the 
course  of  measles  which  is  certainly  not  justified  by  the  characters 
that  the  disease  presents  in  this  country.  A  repetition  of  depletion 
is,  however,  not  generally  either  necessary  or  useful,  especially  if 
the  first  abstraction  of  blood  be  followed  up,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
free  employment  of  tartar  emetic.  Thedyspnoja,  which  is  frequently 
exacerbated  towards  evening  in  the  course  of  the  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis  that  accompany  measles,  is  generally  much  relieved  by 
mustard  poultices;  but  the  application  of  blisters  in  these  circum- 
stances is  hazardous,  since  the  sores  which  they  produce  are  often 
very  intractable;  and  the  irritation  and  suQ'ering  they  occasion  prove, 
in  many  instances,  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  children.  It  is  import- 
ant, too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  mercurial 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  active  rubeolous  pneumonia,  though  small 
doses  of  the  hydr.  c.  creid,  with  Dover's  powder,  are  often  exceedingly 
useful  in  cases  where  a  hepatized  state  of  the  lung  is  left  behind  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  of  the  more  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms.  I  spoke  so  fully  some  days  since  concerning  the  treatment 
of  croup  succeeding  to  measles,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  remarks  which  were  then  made;  neither  need  I  add  anj^thing  to 
what  I  said  on  a  fornier  occasion  about  cancrum  oris — which  distress- 
ing affection  occasionally  supervenes  on  its  decline.  The  period  of 
convalescence,  too,  and  the  ailments  which  I  have  referred  to  as  some- 
times coming  on  at  that  time,  require  no  special  notice  now.  I  have 
described  the  dangers;  the  general  principles  of  medical  treatment 
must  guide  your  endeavors  either  to  avert  or  to  remove  them. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  sketch  the  more  striking  features 
of  scarlet  fever.  Like  measles,  it  is  ft  disease  chiefly  occurring  in  early 
childhood,  and  the  highest  mortality  from  it  takes  place  during  the 
third  year  of  life.'  It  diilers,  however,  from  measles,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  not  being  so  generally  prevalent  at  all  times,  but  usually 
assuming  an  epidemic  form  for  a  season,  and  then  for  months  disap- 
pearing altogether.  Its  characters  also  are  more  variable  than  those 
of  measles,  and  one  epidemic  is  often  marked  by  certain  distinguish- 
ing features  quite  dissimilar  from  those  which  characterized  a  previous, 
or  which  may  be  observed  in  a  succeeding  epidemic.  Even  when  it 
occurs  in  a  sporadic  fnrm  its  characters  are  very  variable.  It  presents 
itself  in  one  case  as  an  ailment  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  a 
child's  cheerfulness  even  for  a  day;  in  another  it  is  so  deadly,  that 
medicine  is  unable  to  stay  its  course  even  for  a  moment,  and  that  it 
destroys  life  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  even  in  a  few  hours. 


I  See  Table  bj  Dr.  Tripe,  in  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  1854,  p.  238. 
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These  remarkable  variations  in  the  character  and  severity  of  the 
affeiition,  and  in  the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  have  given  rise  to  iia 
subdivistion  into  the  three  varieties  of  scarlatina  simplex,  scarlatina 
anginosa,  and  scarlatina  maligna.  In  the  first  of  these  the  patieut 
experiences  an  attack  of  fever,  often  very  mild,  always  of  very  shurt 
duration,  and  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  rash 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  generally  by  a  slight  degree  of  sore-throftt. 
Id  the  second  the  fever  is  more  intense,  and  subsides  less  apeedUy, 
while,  as  its  name  implies,  the  attendant  sore-throat  is  very  severe; 
and  in  the  third  the  fever  generally  assumes  a  typhoid  character, 
sloughing  of  the  inflamed  tonsils  not  iofrequeutly  occurs,  and  a  variety 
of  complicationa  in  many  instances  supervene,  by  which  the  danger 
is  still  further  aggravated. 

In  cases  of  scarlatina  simphx  the  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  b 
vomiting,  which  is  in  niauy  instances  often  repeated,  anil  whicli 
accompanied  by  very  intense  heat  of  skin,  by  great  rapidity  of  i 
pulse,  by  hendache  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  by  so  considerabl 
a  degree  of  sensorial  disturbance  as  to  give  rise  to  delirium  in  many 
children  who  are  old  enough  to  manifest  this  symptom.  On  the 
following  day,  often  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  patient's  illness,  the  rash  of  scarlatina  makes  its  appear- 
ancc.  It  usually  shows  itself  first  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  face, 
whence  it  extends,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  Its  color  is  a  very  bright  red,  due  in  part  to  a  gene- 
ral flush  of  the  skin,  in  part  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  red  dots 
or  spots,  which  look  like  minute  red  papillae,  though  often  they  com- 
mutiicate  no  sense  of  roughness  to  the  hand.  To  this,  however,  there 
are  occasional  exceptions;  the  rash  on  the  chest  and  body  presenting 
sometimes,  when  at  its  height,  a  slightly  papular  character;  and  uow 
and  then  minute  sudamina  are  intermingled  with  the  eruption.  In 
some  instances  the  redness  of  the  surface  is  universal,  but  in  other 
cases  the  rash  appears  in  patches  of  uncertain  size  and  irregular  form, 
which  never  affect  auy  definite  shape,  and  never  present  a  clearly 
circumscribed  margin.  For  three  days  the  rash  usually  continues  to 
become  of  a  deeper  color,  and  more  generally  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface;  it  then  slowly  declines,  but  does  not  wholly  disapppear  until 
the  seventh,  or  sometimes  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  not  in  general  succeeded  by  any  immediate 
diminution  in  the  other  symptoms;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  often 
increase  in  severity  until  the  eruption  has  reached  its  acme,  when 
they  slowly  decline  with  t!ie  disappearance  of  the  rash.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  the  case  is  very  mild,  the  fever  abates  so  soon  as  the 
rash  is  fully  out;  and  the  child  regaining  its  cheerfulness  on  the  third 
day,  shows  no  further  signs  of  illness,  though  the  rash  remains  visible 
for  two  or  three  days  longer.  Now  and  then,  too,  especially  in  young 
infants,  the  affection  throughout  consists  of  little  more  than  of  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  the  presence  of  which  is  almost,  occasionally 
altogether,  the  only  evidence  of  their  having  been  attacked  by  ft 
disease  sometimes  so  deadly.  Such,  however,  are  exceptional  coses; 
and  in  most  instances,  even  when  the  disease  is  mild,  a  slight  degree 
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of  soreness  of  the  throat  comes  on  on  the  second  or  third  day ;  the 
palate  and  tonsils  appear  red,  the  latter  are  generally  somewhat 
swollen,  and  deglutition  is  slightly  impeded.  The  tongue  also  is  pre- 
ternaturally  red,  and  its  papillse,  which  are  very  prominent,  project 
through  the  white  or  yellowish  fur  which  coats  it,  and  thus  form  an 
appearance  as  characteristic  of  scarlatina  as  the  rash  itself.  The  red- 
ness fades  from  the  fauces,  and  the  fur  disappears  from  the  tongue, 
as  the  eruption  declines;  but  the  prominence  of  the  papillse  ofYen  con- 
tinues for  some  days  longer,  and  the  tongue  presents  a  vivid  red  color, 
and  appears  raw,  as  if  from  the  absence  of  its  ordinary  mucous  coating. 
As  the  rash  subsides,  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  generally  com- 
mences, the  cuticle  peeling  off  from  the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes, 
though  on  the  face  and  trunk  the  desquamation  usually  takes  place 
in  furfuraceous  scales.  Both  its  degree  and  duration  vary  much  in 
different  cases;  sometimes  it  is  over  in  five  or  six  days,  while  in 
other  cases  the  cuticle  is  reproduced,  and  then  desquamates  several 
times  in  succession,  and  the  process  is  thus  protracted  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  cause  for 
these  differences.  Some  epidemics  of  scarlatina  are  characterized  by 
the  abundance  of  the  desquamation,  and  its  almost  universal  occur- 
rence, while  at  other  times  it  is  scanty,  and  often  wanting. 

The  danger  of  this  disease  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  rash,  but  rather  to  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  severity  of  which  is  the  distinguished  feature  of  scarlatina 
anginosa.  In  this  form  of  the  affection  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  much  more  severe  than  in  the  scarlatina  simplex;  they 
are  also  often  of  longer  duration,  the  rash  not  showing  itself  until  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  even  not  until  the  third  day.  It  is, 
moreover,  less  generally  diffused  over  the  surface  than  in  the  milder 
variety  of  the  disease,  but  appears  in  the  form  of  large  scarlet  patches 
irregularly  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on 
the  back.  In  some  cases,  too,  of  this  variety  of  scarlet  fever,  though 
T  think  more  commonly  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child,  the  rash  is 
altogether  wanting,  fever  and  sore-throat  alone  characterizing  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  its  real  nature  is  sometimes  not  suspected  until 
other  members  of  the  same  family  are  seized  with  similar  symptoms, 
coupled  with  a  well-marked  scarlatinal  rash;  or,  until  perhaps  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  during  convalescence  awakens  suspicion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  previous  illness.  Almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  soreness  of  the  throat  is  experienced,  attended  with 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  often  with  considerable  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  and  pain  and  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  jaw,  due  in  part  to 
the  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  On  examining  the  throat, 
it  is  seen  to  be  intensely  red,  and  the  tonsils  are  both  red  and  swollen. 
The  swelling  of  the  tonsils  increases  rapidly  until  they  almost  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx,  and  thereby  render  the  attempt  to 
swallow  so  difficult  that  fluids  are  often  returned  by  the  nose.  An 
adhesive  mucus  collects  about  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  often  seems 
to  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  specks  or  patches  of 
lymph  form  upon  the  tonsils,  and  look  like  sloughs  covering  ulcers, 
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though,  on  detaching  them,  it  is  seldom  that  any  breach  of  Burface 
appears  beneath.  In  pome  of  the  severest  cases,  a  very  troublesome 
coryza  comes  on,  and  an  adhesive,  yellowish  matter  is  secreted  in 
abundance  by  the  miieous  membrane  of  the  nares,  whence  it  runs 
down  upon  the  upper  lip,  excoriating  the  skin  over  which  it  passe-si, 
and  causing  still  more  serious  suffering  by  the  obstacle  that  it  presents 
to  free  respiration.  In  some  epidemics  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  parotid  glands,  and  to  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  neck,  the  parts 
thus  affected  becoming  rapidly  swollen,  and  acquiring  a  great  size 
and  a  stony  hardness.  In  some  cases  this  affection  is  confined  to  one 
side;  in  others,  both  sides  are  attacked  in  succession,  while  sometimes 
both  are  involved  simultaneously,  and  the  integuments  under  the 
chin  and  in  front  of  the  neck  become  likewise  inflamed,  and  tense 
and  swollen;  and  the  lower  jaw  is  so  firmly  fixed,  that  the  attempt  to 
swallow  is  rendered  almost  impracticable,  and  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  a  new  source  of  danger^  from  the  difficulty  of  taking  nutriment  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  support  the  feeble  powers  of  life.  Coupled  with 
this  severe  local  aftection,  there  is,  as  miglit  be  expected,  a  corres- 
ponding intensity  in  the  conBtttivti()nal  disturbance.  The  heat  of  the 
skin  is  very  great,  the  pulse  extremely  frequent,  and  though  not 
small,  is  yet  from  an  early  period  very  easily  compressed;  the  senso- 
rial disturbance  is  consiiierable,  and  the  restlessness  extreme.  The 
tongue  does  not  present  that  appearance  which  I  mentioned  as  being 
characteristic  of  scarlatina  in  its  milder  form,  but  is  coated  with 
brown  fur,  though  red  at  its  tip  and  edges,  and  often  becomes  dry 
a  very  early  period  of  the  disease — partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  glands  compelling  the  patient 
to  breathe  with  bis  mouth  open. 

In  cases  where  the  throat  affection  is  very  severe,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  from  the  difficult  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  seems  some- 
times to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  patient's  death;  though  it  is  very 
rarely,  even  when  the  pharyngitis  is  most  intense,  that  the  larynx 
presents  any  signs  of  having  been  seriously  involved  in  the  mischief. 
In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  that  terminate  fatally, 
the  locat  symptoms  do  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  the  sole  caasv  of 
death,  but  the  fever  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  typhoid  character, 
and  this  even  though  the  throat  aflbetion  should  not  increase  in 
severity,  but  should  even  retrograde.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
simple  scarlatina  anginosa  generally  have  a  favorable  issue;  for  ia 
spite  of  the  severe  sore  throat  the  constitutional  disorder  retains  the 
characters  of  active  inflammatory  fever,  and  begins  to  subside  in  three 
or  four  days  at  the  latest;  abating  as  the  local  symptoms  themselvei 
subside,  which  they  generally  do  about  this  time.  The  sore-lhroit 
too,  though  it  comes  on  early,  increases  rapidly,  and  soon  altaios  a 
great  severity,  is  yet  not  accompanied  in  the  majority  of  instances  by 
great  swelling  of  the  .submaxillary  glands,  which  do  not  assume  that 
Btony  hardness;  nor  do  the  surrounding  integuments  acquire  that 
swelling  or  tension  which  are  ob.served  in  less  favorable  cases.  Be- 
tween the  severer  forms  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  that  still  more 
dangerous  variety  of  the  disease  to  which  the  name  of  malignanl  bos 
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been  applied,  the  differences  are  often  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind. 
In  malignant  scarlet  fever,  however,  the  sore  throat,  though  a  general, 
is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom ;  death  takes  place  in  some  in- 
stances before  it  has  manifested  itself  with  much  severity,  whilst  in 
many  other  cases  it  is  only  one  of  several  symptoms  which  threaten 
the  patient's  life.  v 

Cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  even  when  running  the  least  favorable 
course,  occupy  some  days  before  the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease 
becomes  fully  developed.  The  malignant  form,  however,  seta  in  with 
ill-omened  symptoms,  and  these  sometimes  are  so  intense  as  to  carry 
oflf  the  patient  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  I  mentioned  one  such 
case  at  the  commencement  of  these  lectures,'  in  which  convulsions 
succeeded  by  coma  destroyed  in  a  single  day  a  previously  healthy 
boy,  of  two  years  of  age.  In  other  instances,  the  onset  of  the  disease 
announces  itself  by  sudden  and  intense  collapse,  from  which  the  patient 
rallies,  but  sinks  under  it  in  one  or  two  days.  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy, 
in  his  very  excellent  account  of  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina  which  pre- 
vailed at  Dublin  between  1834  and  1642,"  relates  some  instances  of 
this  occurrence  far  more  striking  in  character  than  any  which  have 
come  under  my  own  notice.  Among  others,  he  narrates  the  case  of 
a  little  girl,  four  years  old,  who  was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  epidemic ;  in  about  eight  hours  she  lost  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing, and  this  was  followed  by  a  state  of  coma,  alternating  with  con- 
vulsions of  one  side  of  the  body.  When  seen,  there  was  no  pulse  to 
be  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  hands  and  feet  were  cold  and  perfectly  livid, 
and  the  patient's  condition  was  very  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  last 
stage  of  Asiatic  cholera,  except  that  her  body  was  covered  by  a  dark- 
colored  eruption.  Six  hours  before  death,  whicb  took  place  before 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  diarrhoaa  made  its  appearance,  and  con- 
tinued up  to  the  moment  of  dissolution,^ 

Though  no  instance  comparable  with  this  in  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  of  the  collapse  has  presented  itself  to  ray  observation, 
I  have  met  with  several  in  which  it  was  apparent,  almost  from  the 
moment  of  the  seizure,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  chance  of  the 
child's  recovery.  The  frequency  of  such  cases  varies  much  in  different 
epidemics,  as  do  also  the  characters  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the 
malignancy  of  the  disease  announces  itself.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
that  just  related,  the  complete  collapse  is  not  succeeded  by  any  attempt 
at  rallying  the  energies  of  the  system  ;  in  others  convulsions  destroy 
the  patient;  in  another  class  uncontrollable  diarrhoea  sets  in  almost 
at  the  commencement,  and  speedily  exhausts  the  patient's  powers  ;  in 
others  petechiie  and  vibices  appear  on  the  surface,  or  hemorrhage 
takes  place  from  the  bowels — the  tokens  and  consequences  of  the 
changes  in  the  circulating  fluid;  while  in  other  instances  typhoid 
symptoms  come  on  on  the  second  or  third  day;  and  death  takes  place 
long  before  the  termination  of  the  first  week,  with  phenomena  such 
as  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  earlier  than  the  second  or 
third  week  of  severe  typhus  fever.     One  or  other  of  these  types  is 
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that  which  in  each  epidemic  of  severe  scarlet  fever  characterizes  the 

majority  of  the  worst  cases,  but  isolateci  cases  of  the  disease  ^oinettnies 
occur  sporadically,  marked  by  its  worst  features,  or  present  ihetriselvea 
as  exceptions  to  the  generally  mild  character  of  some  epidemic  of  ilie 
disease.  Of  this  T  saw  a  striking  example  some  years  ago  in  a  large 
public  school  some  milies  from  London,  in  which  scarlet  fever  became 
prevalent.  Almost  all  of  the  cases,  which  occurred  among  lads  from 
fonrteea  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  extremely  mild;  but  one 
youth,  more  robust  than  most  of  the  others,  sank  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken,  and  died  with  typhoid  symptoms  before  the  end  of  the 
third  day.  Itis  case  stood  by  itself,  unlike  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded or  which  followed  it. 

Even  in  the  malignant  form  of  scarlatina,  however,  it  is  seldom 
that  death  takes  place  with  this  extreme  rapidity;  but  the  patient 
more  commonly  survives  to  the  end  of  the  sixih  or  seventh  dny,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  affection  of'the  throat  generally  goes  on 
increasing  in  severity.  The  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  iu  these cnses 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  excavated,  ragged,  unhealthy  ulc<;ra- 
tions,  which  I  have  occasionally  found  also  in  the  pharynx,  and  at  llie 
tipper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  or  sometimes  a  more  extensive  sloii>;h- 
ing  involves  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  The  tongue  and  .suft 
palate  are  found  denuded  of  their  epithelium;  the  papillie  of  the 
tongue  very  prominent,  and  those  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the  lingual 
glands  in  that  situation,  extremely  enlarged,  and  covered  by  a  dirty 
tenacious  mucus.  The  coryza,  to  which  reference  was  made  just  now, 
is  generally  very  severe,  while  the  mischief  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
sometimes  extends  to  the  air-passages;  and  I  have  found  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  about  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  much  injected  and  thickened  ;  a  condition  which, 
during  life,  was  sufficient  to  occasion  intense  dyspnoea,  and  to  give 
rise,  on  each  attempt  at  deglutition  during  the  hist  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  child's  life,  to  a  struggle  for  breath  which  threatened  every 
moment  to  be  fatal.  The  swelling  of  the  parotids  in  some  of  these 
cases  increases  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  forma  not  infrequently, 
by  the  implication  of  the  integuments  of  the  neck,  a  sort  of  collar  of 
brawny  hardness,  which  interferes  alike  with  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion. These  swellings  are  remarkable  for  the  slight  tendency  which 
they  show  to  suppurate;  and  even  after  they  have  attained  a  very 
considerable  size,  and  have  been  in  great  measure  instrumental  ia 
occasioning  the  child's  death,  I  have  found  the  parotids  much  enlarged, 
of  a  rose  red  color,  infiltrated  with  thin  serum,  and  a  dirty  scro- 
purulent  fluid  also  pervading  the  cervical  cellular  tissue,  but  no  true 
pus  either  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  or  in  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue.  Now  and  then,  however,  suppuration  takes  place, 
not  in  the  substance  of  the  glands  themselves,  but  in  the  surrounding 
celluiar  tissue;  and  the  quantity  of  pus  which  is  formed  there  is 
sometimes  very  considerable.  The  destruction  of  tissue,  too,  is  not 
always  the  result  of  mere  suppuration,  but  a  process  of  sloughing 
sometimes  destroys  the  cellular  membrane  very  extensively;  and,  by 
involving  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  has  caused  the  child's  sudden 
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from  hemorrhage — an  occurrence,  inrleeil,  which  I  have  not 
nili,  but  which  came  thrice  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  H. 
Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  whose  excellent  account  of  the  epidemic  which 
prevail^  in  that  city  will  well  repay  your  attentive  perusal. 

As  in  other  blood  diseases,  so  in  scarlatina,  we  meet  now  and  then 
with  secondary  inflamtnation  of  the  joints,  which  may  even  go  on  to 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  is,  however,  not  a  corninon  occurrence;  but 
I  saw  the  hand  thus  affected  in  a  child  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  disease,  and  in  another  child,  who  had  recovered  from  scarlatina, 
in  the  course  of  which  inflammation  attacked  the  right  shoulder-joint, 
the  humerus  remained  perfectly  anchylosed.  Both  the  pericardium 
and  endocardium  are  also  sometimes  affected,  but  in  this  stage  of  the 
di.<vease  that  special  tendency  to  influuimation  of  the  serous  membranes 
which  is  afterwards  observed  does  not  manifest  itself.  Pneumonia, 
indeed,  ia  a  more  frequent,  affection,  running  its  course  without  any 
marked  .symptom,  though  a  large  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  may 
be  found  after  death  in  a  state  of  hepatization. 

The  other  post-morlern  apjiearances  observed  in  scarlatina  are  to  a 
great  degree  identical  with  those  observed  in  malignant  fevers  gene- 
rally. TJie  blood  is  usually  semi-coagulated,  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  gooseberry -jelly,  or  even  altogether  fluid,  and  the  coata 
of  the  vessels  are  often  stained  by  it.  Tlio  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  cesnphagus,  and  trachea,  is  often  of  an  it»tensely 
red  cohir,  though  nothing  can  he  more  arbitrary  than  the  extent,  de- 
gree, and  situation  of  this  redness.  The  texture  of  the  kidneys  and 
heart  is  also  often  very  much  softer  than  natural,  so  as  to  tear  very 
readdy ;  and  once  I  found  the  heart  exceedingly  flaccid,  its  tissue  in- 
filtrated with  reddish  serum;  and  not  merely  tearing  easily,  hut  evea 
being  so  soft  that  the  finger  could  be  pushed  through  its  walla  with 
the  .'slightest  effort. 

Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  death  from  scarlet  fever,  and  such  the 
more  important  appearances  discovered  afterwards:  at  least  as  far  as 
my  personal  observation  extends — though  I  scarcely  need  remind 
you  that  there  are  but  few  diseases  of  which  the  characters  are  liable 
lo  greater  variations;  so  that  no  account,  how  minute  soever,  can  be 
taken  as  a  true  portraiture  of  more  than  just  that  one  form  of  the 
fever  with  which  its  describer  may  chance  lo  be  most  familiar. 

Unhappily  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease  do  not  by  any  means 
comprise  the  whole  period  of  danger,  but  even  though  the  ])aiient 
should  survive  the  peril  of  the  fever,  a  long  catalogue  of  sequelaa 
remains,  some  of  which  may  endanger  or  even  destroy  life.  Sorne- 
timcp,  indeed,  the  patient  j)asses  through  the  first  week  of  the  disease 
with  few  or  no  symptoms  to  excite  anxiety;  and  then,  wlien  the  rash 
is  on  the  decline,  the  parotid  glands  swell,  grow  bard,  and  intensely 
painful,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  scon  the  integuments 
covering  them  become  gangrenous;  or  sloughing  ulcers  form  on  the 
tonsils,  which  had  not  seemed  to  be  very  much  inflamed  previously; 
an  acrid  discharge  takes  place  from  the  nostrils,  and  death  follows  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  Jii  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, the  glandular  swellings  which  come  ou  after  the  lapse  of  a  week 
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These  remarkable  variations  in  the  cbaracter  and  severity  of  th 
affection,  and  in  the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  have  given  rise  to  it 
subdivision  into  the  three  varieties  of  scarlatinn  simplex,  scurl.-aifi 
anginosa,  and  scarlatina  maligna.     In  the  first  of  these  the  paiii-al 
experiences  an  attack  of  fever,  often  very  mild,  always  of  very  aliur 
duration,  and  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  ma 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  generally  by  a  slight  degree  of  sore-thnml 
In  the  second  the  fever  is  more  intense,  nnd  subsides  less  speeihlj 
while,  as  its  name  implies,  the  attendant  sore-throat  is  very  severe 
and  in   the  third   the  fever  generally  assumes  a  typhoid  charai.-le 
sloughing  of  the  inflamed  tonsils  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  a  vane 
of  com[>lication8  in  many  instances  supervene,  by  which  the  dang 
is  still  further  aggravated. 

In  cases  of  scarlafina  si'mplx  the  attack  is  usually  ushered  in 
vomiting,  which  is  in  many  instances  often   repeated,  and  which 
accompanied  by  very  intense  heat  of  skin,  by  great  rapidity  of  tt| 
pulse,  by  headache  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  by  so  consideral 
a  degree  of  sensorial  disturbance  as  to  give  rise  to  delirium  in  mi 
children  who  are  old   c-tiough   to  manifest  this  symptom.     On 
folluwing  day,  often  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commenc 
ment  of  the  patient's  illness,  the  rash  of  scarlatina  makes  its  appci 
ance.     It  usually  shows  itself  first  on  the  neck,  breast,  and   fae 
whence  it  extends,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  trui 
and  extremities.     Its  color  is  a  very  bright  red,  due  in  part  to  a  gei 
ral  flush  of  the  skin,  in  part  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  red  do 
or  spots,  which  look  like  minute  red  papilla?,  though  often  they  co[j 
municate  no  sense  of  roughne.ss  to  the  hand.     To  this,  however,  tV 
are  occasional  exceptions;  the  rash  on  the  chest  and  body  preseniilj 
pomeiimcs,  when  at  its  height,  a  slightly  papular  character;  and  d< 
and  then  minute  sudamina  are  intermingled  with  the  eruption, 
some  instances  the  redness  of  the  surface  is  universal,  but  in  oil 
cases  the  rash  appears  in  patches  of  uncertain  size  and  irregular  ftjr 
which  never  a&ect  any  definite  shape,  and  never  present  a  deal 
circumscribed  margin.     For  three  days  the  rash  usually  continues ^ 
become  of  a  deeper  color,  and  more  generally  difl'usod  over  the  whole 
surface;  it  then  slowly  declines,  but  does  not  wholly  disapppear  ui 
the  seventh,  or  sometimes  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.     Tho  app€ 
anco  of  the  eruption  is  not  in  general  succeeded  by  any  immedii 
diminution  in  the  other  symptoms;  but  on  the  contrary,  ihey  of 
increase  in  severity  until  the  eruption  has  reached  its  acme,  wb^ 
they  slowly  decline  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.     Sometit 
indeed,  when  the  case  is  very  mild,  the  fever  abates  so  soon  as  the 
rash  is  fully  out;  and  the  child  regaining  its  cheerfulness  on  the  thi 
day,  shows  no  further  signs  of  illness,  though  the  rash  remains  visil 
for  two  or  three  days  longer.    Now  and  then,  too,  especially  iu  youn^ 
infants,  the  aflection  throughout  consists  of  little  more  than  of  au_ 
ern|ition  on  the  skin,  the  presence  of  which  is  almost,  occasional 
altogether,  the  only  evidence  of  their  having  been  attacked 
disease  sometimes  so  deadly.     Such,  however,  are  exceptional 
and  in  most  instances,  even  when  the  disease  is  mild,  a  slight  dcj 
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of  soreness  of  the  throat  comes  on  on  the  second  or  third  day;  the 
palate  an<]  tonsils  appear  red,  the  Jatter  are  generally  somewhat 
swollen,  and  detrlutiiioii  is  slightly  impeded.  The  tongue  also  is  pre- 
ternaturally  red,  and  its  pnpillffl,  which  are  very  prominent,  project 
through  the  white  or  yellowish  fur  which  conts  it,  and  thus  form  an 
appearance  as  characteristic  of  scarlatina  aa  the  rash  itself.  The  red- 
ness fades  from  the  fauces,  and  the  fur  disappears  from  the  tongue, 
as  the  eruption  declines;  but  the  prominence  of  the  papiihe  often  con- 
tinues for  some  days  longer,  and  the  tongue  prerteota  a  vivid  red  color, 
and  appears  raw,  as  if  from  the  absence  of  its  ordinary  mucous  coaling. 
As  the  rash  subsides,  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  generally  com- 
mences, the  cuticle  peeling  off  from  the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flukes, 
though  on  the  face  and  trunk  the  desquamation  usually  takes  phice 
in  furfuraceous  scales.  Both  its  degree  and  duration  vary  much  in 
diflerent  cases;  sometimes  it  is  over  in  five  or  six  da^'s,  while  in 
other  cases  the  cuticle  is  reproduced,  and  then  desquamates  several 
times  in  succession,  pud  the  process  is  thus  protracted  ft)r  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  even  longer.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  cause  for 
these  dilTBrenees.  Some  epidemics  of  scarlatina  are  characterized  by 
the  abundance  of  the  desquamation,  and  its  almost  universal  occur- 
rence, while  at  other  times  it  is  scanty,  and  often  wanting, 

The  danger  of  this  disease  is  by  no  meaus  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  ra.sh,  but  rather  to  the  degree  of  the  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  .severity  of  which  is  the  distinguished  feature  of  scarhihia 
au<jiiiO$a.  lu  this  form  of  the  aftectioa  the  premonitory  symptoms 
are  usually  much  more  severe  than  in  the  scarlatin:*  simplex;  they 
are  also  often  of  longer  duration,  the  rash  not  showing  itself  until  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  .sometimes  even  not  until  the  third  day.  It  is, 
moreover,  less  generally  diffused  over  the  surface  than  in  the  milder 
variety  of  the  disease,  but  appears  in  the  form  of  large  scarlet  patches 
irregularly  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  on 
the  back.  In  some  cases,  too,  of  this  variety  of  scarlet  fever,  though 
I  think  more  commouly  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child,  the  ra.sli  is 
altogether  wanting,  fever  and  sore-throat  alone  characterizing  the 
disease.  In  such  casas  its  real  nature  is  sometimes  not  suspected  until 
other  members  of  the  same  family  are  seized  with  similar  symptoms, 
coupled  with  a  well-marked  scarlatinal  rash;  or,  until  perhaps  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  during  convalescence  awakens  suspicion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  previous  illness.  Almost  from  tlie  commencement 
of  the  attack,  soreness  of  the  throat  is  experienced,  attended  with 
difEculty  of  deglutition,  and  often  with  considerable  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  and  pain  and  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  jaw,  due  in  part  to 
the  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  On  examining  the  throat, 
it  is  seen  to  be  intensely  red,  and  the  tonsils  are  both  red  and  swollen. 
The  swelling  of  the  tonsils  increases  rapidly  until  they  almost  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx,  and  thereby  render  the  attempt  to 
swallow  so  difficult  that  fluids  are  often  returned  by  the  nose.  An 
adhesive  mucus  collects  about  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  often  seems 
to  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  specks  or  patches  of 
lymph  form  upon  the  tonsils,  and  look  like  sloughs  covering  ulcers, 
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tKough,  on  detaching  them,  it  is  seldom  that  any  breach  of  sorfac 
appears  beneath.  In  pome  of  the  severest  cases,  a  very  tronblesoin 
coryza  comes  on,  and  an  adhesive,  yellowish  matter  is  secreted 
abundance  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  whence  it  run 
down  upon  the  upper  lip,  excoriating  the  skin  over  which  it  pas 
and  causing  still  more  serious  suffering  by  the  obstacle  that  it  presenli 
to  free  respiration.  In  some  epidemics  the  inflammation  extends' 
the  parotid  glands,  and  to  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  neck,  the  par 
thus  aifected  becoming  rapidly  swollen,  and  acquiring  a  great  si] 
and  a  stony  hardness.  In  some  cases  this  affection  is  confined  to  on 
side;  in  others,  both  sides  are  attacked  in  succession,  while  sometimes 
both  are  involved  simultaneously,  and  the  integuments  under  the 
chin  and  in  front  of  the  neck  become  likewise  inflamed,  and  tense 
and  swollen;  and  the  lower  jaw  is  so  firmly  fixed,  that  the  attempt  to 
swallow  is  rendered  almost  impracticable,  and  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  a  new  source  of  danger,  from  the  difficulty  of  taking  nutriment  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  support  the  feeble  powers  of  life.  Coupled  with 
this  severe  local  affection,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  corres- 
ponding intensity  in  the  constitutional  disturbance.  The  heat  of  the 
skin  is  very  great,  the  pulse  extremely  frequent,  and  though  not 
small,  is  yet  from  an  early  period  very  easily  compressed;  the  senso- 
rial disturbance  is  considerable,  and  the  restlessness  extreme.  The 
tongue  does  not  present  that  appearance  which  I  mentioned  as  being 
characteristic  of  scarlatina  in  its  milder  form,  but  is  coated  with  a 
brown  fur,  though  red  at  its  tip  and  edges,  and  often  becomes  dry  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  disease — partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence 
of  the  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  glands  compelling  the  patient 
to  breathe  with  his  mouth  open. 

In  cases  where  the  throat  affection  is  very  severe,  the  dyspnoea 
arising  from  the  difficult  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  seems  some- 
times to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  patient's  death;  though  it  is  very 
rarely,  even  when  the  pharyngitis  is  most  intense,  that  the  larynx 
presents  any  signs  of  having  been  seriously  involved  in  the  mischief. 
In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  that  terminate  fatally, 
the  local  symptoms  do  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  the  sole  caose  of 
death,  but  the  fever  assumes  more  and  more  of  a  typhoid  character, 
and  this  even  though  the  throat  affection  should  not  increase  in 
severity,  but  should  even  retrograde.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
simple  scarlatina  angiuosa  generally  have  a  favorable  issue;  for  in 
spite  of  the  severe  sore  throat  the  constitutional  disorder  retains  the 
characters  of  active  inflammatory  fever,  and  begins  to  subside  in  three 
or  four  days  at  the  latest;  abating  as  the  local  symptoms  themselves 
subside,  which  they  generally  do  about  this  time.  The  sore-throat 
too,  though  it  comes  on  early,  increases  rapidly,  and  soon  attains  a 
great  severity,  is  yet  not  accompanied  in  the  majority  of  instances  by 
great  swelling  of  the  Rubmaxillary  glands,  which  do  not  assume  that 
stony  hardness;  nor  do  the  surrounding  integuments  acquire  that 
swelling  or  tension  which  are  observed  in  less  favorable  cases.  Be- 
tween the  severer  forms  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  that  still  more 
dangerous  variety  of  the  disease  to  which  the  uame  of  malignant  has 
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that  which  in  each  epidemic  of  severe  scarlet  fever  characterizes  the 
rinajority  of  the  worst  cases,  but  isolated  canes  of  the  disease  potnetimes 
occur  sporadically,  marked  by  its  worst  features,  or  present  themselves 
as  exceptions  to  the  generally  mild  character  of  some  epidemic  of  the 
disease.  Of  this  I  saw  a  striking  example  some  years  ago  in  a  large 
public  school  some  miles  from  London,  in  which  scarlet  fever  became 
prevalent.  Almost  all  of  the  cases,  which  occurred  among  lads  from 
'fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  extremely  mild;  but  one 
youth,  more  robust  than  most  of  the  otliers,  sank  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken,  and  died  with  typhoid  symptoms  before  the  end  of  the 
third  day.  His  case  stood  by  itself,  unlike  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded or  which  followed  it. 

Even  in  the  malignant  form  of  scarlatina,  however,  it  is  seldom 
that  death  takes  place  with  this  extreme  rapidity;  but  the  paUent 
more  commonly  survives  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  and 
in  these  circumstances  the  affection  of 'the  throat  generally  goes  on 
increasing  in  severity.  The  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  in  these  cases 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  excavated,  ragged,  unhealthy  ulcera- 
tions, which  I  have  occasionally  found  also  in  the  pharynx,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  or  sometimes  a  more  extensive  slough- 
ing involves  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  ihroat.  The  tongue  and  suft 
palate  are  found  denuded  of  their  epithelium;  the  papillas  of  the 
tongue  very  prominent,  and  those  at  itjj  base,  as  well  as  the  lingual 
glands  in  that  situation,  extremely  enlarged,  and  covered  by  a  dirty 
tenacious  mucus.  The  coryzaj  to  which  reference  was  made  just  now, 
is  generally  very  severe,  while  the  mischief  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
sometimes  extends  to  the  air-passages;  and  I  have  found  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  about  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  much  injected  and  thickened  ;  a  condition  which, 
during  life,  was  sufficient  to  occasion  intense  dyspnoea,  and  to  give 
rise,  on  each  attempt  at  deglutition  during  the  last  twenty-four  h«>urs 
of  the  child's  life,  to  a  struggle  for  breath  which  threatened  every 
moment  to  be  fatal.  The  swelling  of  the  parotids  in  some  of  th 
cases  increases  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  forms  not  infrequently 
by  the  implication  of  the  integuments  of  the  neck,  a  sort  of  collar  of 
brawny  hardness,  which  interferes  alike  with  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion. These  swellings  are  remarkable  for  the  slight  tendency  which 
they  show  to  suppurate;  and  even  after  they  have  attained  a  very 
considerable  size,  and  have  been  in  great  measure  instrumental  in 
occasioning  the  child's  death,  I  have  found  the  parotids  much  enlarged, 
of  a  rose  red  color,  infiltrated  with  thin  serum,  and  a  dirty  sero- 
purulent  fluid  also  pervading  the  cervical  cellular  tissue,  but  no  true 
pus  either  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  or  in  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue.  Now  and  then,  however,  suppuratiou  takes  place, 
not  in  the  substance  of  the  glands  themselves,  but  in  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue;  and  the  quantity  of  pus  which  is  formed  there  is 
sometimes  very  considerable.  The  destruction  of  tissue,  too,  is  not 
always  the  result  of  mere  suppuration,  but  a  process  of  sloughing 
sometimes  destroys  the  cellular  membrane  very  extensively;  ami,  by 
involving  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  has  caused  the  child's  suddco 
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dentb  from  hemorrhage — an  occurrence,  indeeJ,  which  I  have  not 
met  Willi,  but  which  came  tlirice  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  II. 
Kennedy,  of  Dublin,  whose  excellent  account  of  the  epidemic  which 
prevailed  in  that  city  will  well  repay  your  attentive  perusal. 

As  in  other  blood  diseases,  so  in  scarlatina,  we  meet  now  and  then 
with  secondary  inflammation  of  the  joints,  which  may  even  go  on  to 
the  formation  of  pns.  It  is,  however,  not  a  common  occurrence;  but 
I  saw  the  hand  thus  affected  in  a  child  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  disease,  and  in  another  child,  who  had  recovered  from  scarlatina, 
in  the  course  of  which  inflummation  attacked  the  right  shoulder-joint, 
the  humerus  remained  perfectly  anchylosed.  Both  the  pericardium 
and  endocardium  are  also  sometimes  aflected,  but  in  this  stage  of  the 
di.seasc  that  special  tendency  to  inflammation  ol"  the  serous  membranes 
w^hich  is  afterwards  observed  does  not  manifest  itself.  Pneumonia, 
indeed,  is  a  more  frequent  affection,  running  its  covirso  without  any 
marked  .symptom,  though  a  large  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  may 
be  found  after  death  in  a  state  of  hepatization. 

The  other  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in  scarlatina  are  to  a 
great  degree  identical  with  those  observed  in  malignant  fevers  gene- 
rally. TJie  blood  is  usually  semi  coagulated,  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  gooseberry -jelly,  or  even  altogether  fluid,  and  the  coats 
of  the  vessels  are  often  stained  by  it.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  stomach,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  is  often  of  an  intensely 
^d  color,  though  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  extent,  do- 
^ee,  and  situation  of  this  redness.  The  texture  of  the  kidneys  and 
heart  is  also  often  very  much  softer  than  natural,  so  as  to  tear  very 
readily;  and  once  T  fimnd  the  heart  exceedingly  flaccid,  its  tissue  in- 
filtrated with  reddish  serum;  and  not  merely  tearing  easily,  but  evea 
being  .so  soft  that  the  finger  could  be  pushed  through  its  walls  with 
the  slightest  eft'ort. 

Such  are  the  chief  modes  of  death  from  scarlet  fever,  and  surh  the 
more  important  appearances  discovered  afterwanls:  at  lea.st  as  far  aa 
my  personal  observation  extends — thougli  I  scarcely  need  remind. 
you  that  there  are  but  lew  diseases  of  which  the  characters  are  liable 
to  greater  variations;  so  that  no  account,  how  minute  soever,  can  be 
taken  as  a  true  portraiture  of  more  than  just  that  one  form  of  tho 
fever  with  which  its  describer  may  chance  to  be  most  familiar. 

Unhappily  tho  first  few  days  of  the  disease  do  not  by  any  means 
comprise  the  whole  period  of  datiger,  but  even  though  the  patient 
should  survive  the  peril  of  the  fever,  u  long  catalogue  of  sequelae 
remains,  some  of  which  may  endanger  or  even  destroy  life.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  patient  pas.ses  through  the  first  week  of  the  disease 
■with  few  or  no  symptoms  to  excite  anxiety  ;  and  then,  when  the  rash 
is  on  the  decline,  the  parotid  glands  swell,  grow  hard,  and  intensely 
painful,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  the  integuments 
covering  them  become  gangrenous;  or  sloughing  ulcers  form  on  the 
tonsils,  which  had  not  seemed  to  be  very  much  inflamed  previously; 
an  acrid  discharge  takes  [tlaco  from  the  nostrils,  and  death  follows  ia 
the  course  of  four  or  Jive  (lays.  In  the  majority  of  instance.s,  how- 
ever, the  glandular  swellings  which  come  on  after  the  lapse  of  a  week 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  though  tedious  and  punfiil, 
yet  do  not  endanger  life.  Occasionally,  indeed,  death  oocarainttio- 
sequence  of  the  matter  formed  by  the  inflammation  of  the  glands,  or 
of  the  cellular  tissue  around  them,  burrowing  backwards  iMhiodtlM 
pharynx  instead  of  pointing  externally,  and  constitatin;g  retro-pbwya* 
geal  abscess:  an  affection  concerning  which  I  spoke  to  jou  a  fov  daji 
ago.' 

Coupled  with  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands,  or  even  indepea^ 
ently  of  it,  inQammation  of  the  internal  ear  is  often  met  with  aa  a  eoa* 
sequence  of  scarlatina.  This  otitis  terminates  in  abundant  purdcat 
discharge,  which  sometimes  continues  for  many  weeks;  aud  oocasiofr- 
ally  it  completely  destroys  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  readers  lb* 
patient  hopelessly  deaf  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  a  previous  lecture,'  of  that  very  freqaesl 
and  very  serious  occurrence,  the  dropsy  which  succeeds  to  acariet 
fever,  and  need  not,  therefore,  refer  to  that  subject  now.  But  tbcrt 
are  other  cases,  in  which,  without  any  definite  local  complication,  the 
convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  is  fluctuating  and  protracted.  In  aoch 
cases  the  bowels  are  irregular  in  their  action,  alternately  relaxed  aai 
constipated ;  the  evacuations  unhealthy ;  the  tongae  red  ^od  raw; 
and  aphthous  ulcerations  sometimes  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  inouth; 
while  an  irregularly  remittent  fever  harasses  and  weakens  the  child. 
These  symptoms,  however,  which  closely  resemble  those  that  aome- 
times  come  on  during  convalescence  from  measles,  are  of  much  lea 
frequent  occurrence  as  consequences  of  scarlatina. 

The  diagtvisis  of  scarlatina  is  not  in  general  attended  with  moek 
difficulty ;  and  the  points  of  diS'erence  between  it  and  measles  are  aa 
well  marked,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  twro  diaoaav 
should  so  long  have  been  confounded  together.    Their  period  of  ia> 
oubation  is  dilTerent ;  that  of  scarlatina  not  exceeding  a  woek;  that 
of  measles  extendi-ng  to  two.     Their  premonitory  symptonoa  ara  v«y 
dissimilar — those  of  measles  closely  resembling  the  signs  of'a  seven 
catarrh;  while  the  attack  of  scarlatina  is  anooanced  by  sickoeaa,  aoo* 
ceeded  by  intense  heat  of  skin,  by  sore-throat,  great  sensorial  diaMf- 
bancc,  and  extreme  rapidity  of  the  pulso.    There  is  no  other  diaaMt 
of  childhood,  indeed,  in  which  the  two  last-named  symptoms  supei^ 
vcne  so  speedily  after  the  commencement  of  illness;  ana  their  ooour* 
rence  will  oflen  enable  you,  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
or  any  complaint  of  sore-throat,  to  form  a  correct  conolusioo  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.    The  premonitory  stage  td 
measles  usually  continues  for  three  or  four  days — that  of  scarlet  tevafv 
in  its  regular  form,  only  for  twenty-four  hours;  while  the  other  symp- 
toms that  appear  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  rash  ia  delayed, 
are  such  as  quite  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  patient  bciDg  affected 
with  measles.     The  character  of  the  two  eruptions  is  so  dissimilar, 
that  I  need  not  hero  dwell  on  their  peouliarities,  nor  do  more  than  re* 
miu'l  you  that,  while  in  measles  the  great  danger  to  life  arises  from  the 
supurvcntioii  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  the  two  great  aoaroea  of 
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hazard  in  scarlet  fever  are  the  affection  of  the  throat  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  tho  occurrence  of  dropsy  after  its  decline. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  I  will  bring  this 
subject,  and  the  present  course  of  lectures,  to  a  close.  The  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  require,  as  you  know,  but  little  interference ;  and 
you  fulfil  every  indication  by  keeping  the  child  in  a  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  chamber,  placing  him  on  a  spare  diet,  giving  some  mild 
antiphlogistic  medicine  during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  sponging 
the  surface  occasionally  with  tepid  water,  if  the  heat  of  the  skin  be 
considerable. 

For  the  past  two  years,  however,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  substi- 
tute for  tepid  sponging  the  inunction  of  suet  into  the  whole  surface 
twice  a  day  ;  and  my  experience  leads  me  very  strongly  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  this  practice.  I  was  led  to  try  it  by  the  strong  encomi- 
ums which  the  late  Professor  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  bestowed  upon  the 
use  of  inunctions  in  these  cases,  as  originally  advocated  by  Dr.  Schnee- 
man,  of  Hanover.'  It  seems  to  relieve  the  sense  of  heat,  so  distressing 
to  the  patient,  more  effectually  than  tepid  or  cold  sponging,  however 
often  repeated;  while  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  not  requiring 
repetition  above  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  the  patient 
is  spared  much  otherwise  unavoidable  fatigue.  To  the  hand  of  a  by- 
staoder  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  pungent  heat  so 
remarkable  in  most  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  of  keeping  the  skin  sup- 
ple and  comparatively  cool,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
it  exerts  any  real  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  surface  as  esti- 
mated by  the  thermometer.  It  does  not  prevent  the  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  after  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  nor  does  its  most  diligent 
employment  exclude  the  occurrence  of  albuminous  urine;  though  I 
think  it  considerably  lessens  the  amount  of  the  former,  and  diminishes 
the  risk  of  the  latter  assuming  a  serious  character. 

This  immunity  from  bad  symptoms,  however,  is  doubtless  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  cases  iu  which  the  inunc- 
tion was  employed  were  those  which  came  earliest  under  treatment, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  opportunity  existed  for  carrying  out  a  judi- 
cious management  of  the  disease  through  all  its  stages.  I  believe  it 
promotes  the  patient's  comfort,  and  lessens  the  risks  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  sequelaa  of  the  disease ;  but  the  extravagant  laudations  which 
this  proceeding  has  received  from  some  medical  men  induce  me  to 
add  that  I  do  not  consider  it  as  anything  more  than  a  useful  adjunct 
to  appropriate  treatment,  and  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  it.  During 
the  period  of  development  of  the  rash,  the  inunction  should  be  prac- 
tised twice  a  day;  when  the  eruption  is  on  the  decline  its  employ- 
ment once  in  the  twenty  four  hours  is  generally  sufficient;  whilst  if 
the  desquamation  is  at  all  abundant,  the  hot-air  bath  is  of  the  greatest 

'  In  a  work  publislied  at  Uanorer,  in  lS4d,  and  of  which  an  analxsla  is  given  in 
the  Journal  fiir  Kiiiderkmiikheiten,  Man^h,  1848,  p.  214.  With  no  prerious  knowledge 
of  the  obiiervjitiona  of  others,  Mr.  W,  Taylor,  of  London,  was  accustoinoJ,  from  the 
year  1820,  as  be  states  in  a  little  work  published  in  1850,  to  adopt  a  very  similar 
oonrse  in  the  treatment  of  varioua  febrile  diseases,  for  whicli  he  regards  it  as  almost 
a  panac«a. 
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service  in  facilitating  its  completion,  and  maintaining  the  activity  of 
the  skin.  How  slight  soever  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  may  have 
been,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  in  less  than 
ten  days,  nor  his  room  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  cornraence- 
mcnt  of  the  attack,  while  the  urine  ought  to  be  tested  for  albumen 
twice  a  day,  in  order  that  the  first  threatening  of  so  serious  an  evil 
as  scarlatinal  dropsy  may  at  once  be  met  by  appropriate  treatment. 
During  the  whole  of  the  stage  of  convalescence,  or  so  long  at  least  as 
the  skin  shows  any  trace  of  desquamation,  even  though  the  child  is 
allowed  to  leave  its  bed,  the  inunction  should  be  continued  every 
morning,  while  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm-bath  every  even- 
ing, and  well  rubbed  with  a  .soft  towel  on  being  placed  in  bed  again. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  diet  must  be  mild  and  unstimulaiing, 
and  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowela.  For  some 
time  after,  much  caution  must  be  exercised  in  not  allowing  the  child 
to  go  out  when  the  air  is  cool,  and  in  avoiding  all  errors  of  diet,  while 
it  is  also  expedient  that  flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin  for  a 
considerable  period  after  apparent  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever. 
I  know  that  these  precautions  may  appear  to  you  overstrained — they 
often  do  to  our  patients,  but  I  can  only  say  that  every  year  of  added 
experience  leads  me  to  insist  upon  them  more  and  more,  just  as  each 
year  shows  me  more  of  the  dangers  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  and  of  its  in- 
tractable character. 

Even  in  severer  cases  of  the  disease,  you  must  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  resort  to  active  measures,  for  you  will  remember  that  a  some- 
what stormy  onset  is  characteristic  of  all  but  the  very  mildest  forms 
of  scarlatina,  That  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  for  instance,  which, 
when  the  child  ia  sufficiently  old,  shows  itself  by  the  early  occurrence 
of  delirium,  must  not  lead  you  to  have  recourse  hastily  to  depletion, 
either  general  or  local,  in  order  to  quiet  the  disorder  of  the  brain. 
The  results  aftbrdcd  by  depletion  in  scarlet  fever,  even  when  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  adult,  are  by  no  means  encouraging;  and  in  the 
child  the  loss  of  blood  in  these  circumstances  is  even  less  well  borne; 
so  that,  unless  the  patient  be  robust  and  plethoric,  the  cerebral  distur- 
bance very  serious,  and  the  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  brain  very 
marked,  you  should  content  yourselves  with  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  head,  perhaps  employing  cold  affusion,  if  the  symptoms  be  very 
urgent.  It  is  indeed  mnny  years  since  I  employed  depletion  in  the 
course  of  scarlet  fever,  though,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  frequently  needed  in  the  dropsy  which  constitutes 
its  most  formidable  sequela.  In  the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease 
there  is  often  very  considerable  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  great 
restlessness  alternating  with  a  state  of  stupor;  but  the  frequent  and 
feeble  pulse  at  once  forbids  depletion  in  such  cases,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  for  adopting  every  means  to  support  the  feeble  powers  of 
life.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  low  typo  which  a  disease  such  as  scar- 
latina is  almost  sure  to  assume  in  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
has  rendered  my  practice,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  dillerent  from  that 
which  might  be  advantageously  pursued  in  the  case  of  children  more 
favorably  situated.    To  the  same  circumstances  it  is  also  probably  doe 
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that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  give 
ammonia  almost  from  the  outset  of  the  disease;  a  practice  wliioh  has 
been  recommended  as  universally  applicable,  and  which  (though  tlio 
remedy  does  not  deserve  the  indiscriminate  encomiums  that  have  been 
lavished  on  it)  you  will  do  well  to  follow,  whenever  the  pulse  presents 
the  characters  of  frerpieacy  and  softness  combined.  The  state  of  the 
throat  must  be  carefully  watched  in  every  case  of  scarlet  fever;  and 
whenever  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  if  the  child  be  too 
young  to  gargle,  a  slightly  acidulated  lotion  should  be  injected  into 
the  throat,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  every  few  hours,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  mucus  which  is  so  apt  to  collect  there,  and  to  be  the  source 
of  much  discomfort.  If  there  be  much  deposit  of  lymph  upon  the 
tonsils,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  a|>p!y  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixed  with  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  the  former 
to  six  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil, two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  strength  of 
the  application  must  be  increased  if  the  tonsils  be  ulcerated,  or  if  any 
disposition  to  sloughing  should  appear.  The  coryza,  which  is  so  dis- 
tressing  and  so  ill-omened  a  symptom  in  cases  of  severe  scarlatina, 
is  best  treated  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  gr.  j  or 
gr.  ij  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  5J  of  distilled  water,  up  the  nostrils  every 
fbur  or  every  six  hours.  The  glandular  swellings  are  very  ditHcult 
to  relieve,  though  their  development  sometimes  seems  to  be  retarded 
by  painting  the  skin  over  them,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  When  considerable,  they  do  not  scorn  to  be  benefited  by 
leeches;  the  employment  of  which  is  also  contraindicated  by  the  fee- 
ble state  of  the  patient's  powers;  while  they  show  very  little  disposi- 
tion to  suppurate,  and  consequently  are  not  relieved  by  lancing;  so 
that  the  constant  application  of  a  warm  poultice  is  often  all  that  can 
be  done  to  afford  ease  to  the  patient.  Children  in  whom  the  local 
affection  is  severe,  or  in  whom  the  disease  assumes  a  malignant  char- 
acter, require  all  those  stimulants,  and  that  nutritious  diet,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  give  to  patients  in  certain  stages  of  typhus  fever; 
though,  unfortunately,  the  best  devised  means  will,  in  many  such  cases, 
prove  ineftectual. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  in  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  virtues  of  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  against  scarlatina. 
Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homceopathic  system,  first  introduced 
it  into  practice,  being  induced  to  try  it  by  certain  resemblances  which 
he  believed  to  exist  between  its  effects  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
scarlet  fever.  Other  practitioners,  without  subscribing  to  homceopa- 
thic opinions,  have  yet  adopted  this  proceeding,  and  aver  that  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  belladonna  do  in  reality  exert  the  marvellous  pro- 
tective powers  which  tho  drug  was  said  to  possess. 

The  evidence  of  its  virtues,  however,  is  in  the  last  degree  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  many  recorded  instances  of  its  failure  when  tried 
on  a  large  scale,  while  the  strongest  advocates  of  its  use  have  never 
put  its  virtues  to  the  obvious  and  simple  test  of  administering  the 
remedy  to  half  of  a  given  number  of  persons  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances as  to  age,  health,  and  exposure  to  contagion,  and  comparing 
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the  results  thus  obtained.  In  the  only  instance  with  which  I  am 
personally  acquainted  where  this  mode  of  inquiry  was  adopted,  the 
results,  though  the  experiment  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  justify  a 
positive  conclusion,  seemed  to  show  that  the  protective  power  of 
belladonna  was  absolutely  null.  I  cannot  do  better  than  relate  the 
experiment  which  was  made  at  the  Boyal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  in  the  words  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  com- 
municate it  to  me.  Scarlet  ferer  having  broken  out  in  the  institution. 
Dr.  Balfour  determined  to  try  the  virtues  of  belladonna.  "There 
were,"  he  says,  "151  boys  of  whom  I  had  tolerably  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  had  not  had  scarlatina;  I  divided  them  into  two 
sections,  taking  them  alternately  from  the  list,  to  prevent  the  impu- 
tation of  selection.  To  the  first  section  (76)  I  gave  belladonna;  to 
the  second  (76)  I  gave  none ;  the  result  was  that  two  in  each  section 
were  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  numbers  are  too  small  to  justify 
deductions  as  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  belladonna,  but  the  ob- 
servation is  good,  because  it  shows  how  apt  we  are  to  be  misled  by 
imperfect  observation.  Had  I  given  the  remedy  to  all  the  boys,  I 
should  probably  have  attributed  to  it  the  cessation  of  the  epidemia"' 
To  these  remarks  I  need  add  nothing. '  They  convey  a  most  im- 
portant lesson,  but  one  which  I  fear  we  are  all  too  apt  to  forget,  in 
the  study  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

■  Any  one  who  still  feels  a  lingering  faith  in  the  prophjlaotio  powers  of  belladooiia, 
will  do  well  to  read  the  very  careful  and  candid  inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  published  by  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  in  the  BritUh  and  Forage 
Medico- Chirurtfical  Review  for  January,  1855. 
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LECTURE    I. 

0»  ScDDKN  Death  in  Ispaxcy  and  Childhood.' — Introdaction. — Time  when  study  of 
children's  diseases  is  likely  to  be  most  nsefal. — Subject  chosen  as  exemplifying 
some  of  the  x>eoaliarities  of  early  life. — Sudden  death  in  the  young  often  inde- 
pendent of  serious  alterations  of  structure. — Dependent  on  spasm  of  respiratory 
organs,  as  in  spasmodic  croup  and  hooping-cough — on  mere  disorder  of  respira- 
tion, as  in  collapse  of  lung,  or  in  pneumonia,  or  in  hydrothorax. — Death  from 
asthenia — in  diarrhoea,  in  pneumonia,  etc. — Barity  of  sudden  death  from  disease 
of  the  brain,  and  why. — Conclusion. 

The  founders  of  the  Children's  Hospital  proposed  to  themselves  a 
threefold  object — to  relieve  the  sick ;  to  train  young  women  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  children's  nurses;  and,  lastly,  to 
promote  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  early  life  among 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and  especially  among  those  who  are  about 
soon  to  enter  on  the  active  exercise  of  that  profession. 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  first  two  of  these  objects  have  been  to 
some  extent  accomplished :  many  a  sick  child  has  been  restored  to 
health  within  these  walls,  for  the  outpatients  have  amounted  to  56,476, 
and  the  in-patients  to  2,211 ;  while  a  few  young  women,  though  far 
fewer  than  we  could  wish,  have  received  a  training  that  will  render 
them  useful,  helpful  to  themselves  or  to  others,  if  sickness  enters  their 
home.  Various  difficulties,  however,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  the  third,  and  certainly  not  the  least  important,  of  these 
purposes ;  and  as  a  place  for  medical  instruction  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
t/hildren  has  as  yet  done  but  little.  The  managers  of  the  institution, 
my  colleagues,  and  myself,  all  feel  that  we  must  at  least  wipe  away 
the  reproach  of  not  having  attempted  to  accomplish  what  we  yet  pro- 
fess most  earnestly  to  desire;  and  accordingly  it  devolves  on  me  to- 
day to  commence  a  system  of  regular  instruction  in  the  peculiarities 
of  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood  require  a  kind  of  study  such  as  is  not  commonly 
bestowed  on  them  by  students  during  their  pupilage ;  such,  indeed,  I 
might  say,  as  they  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  bestowing.    Our 

'  Delivered  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Nov.  12, 1859,  and  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  for  Nov.  26,  1859. 
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large  hospitals  are  still  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  adult 
popalation,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  either  of  their  managers,  or  of  their 
medical  officers,  that  children  form  in  them  but  a  verj  small  minority 
of  the  patients  who  there  present  themselves  to  your  observation. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  this  well  be  wished  otherwise — for  the  characters 
of  disease  are  more  easily  read  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child ;  and  not 
till  you  can  interpret  the  first  with  facility  are  you  likely  to  decipher 
the  hieroglyphics  in  which  the  latter  are  inscribed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  your  medical  studies,  that  a  visit 
to  the  Children's  Iloapital  is  likely  to  yield  you  its  full  benefit ;  but, 
after  you  are  acquainted  with  the  general  physiognomy  of  disease,  it 
will  profit  you  much  to  learn  how  its  symptoms  are  modified,  and  ila 
course  is  altered  in  early  lifci  and  how  the  dangers,  against  which  it 
behooves  you  most  to  be  on  your  guard,  are  not  altogether  the  same  in 
infancy  and  childhood  as  in  adult  age. 

An  exemplification  of  some  of  these  peculiarities  in  early  life  will 
be  furaished  us  if  we  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  commonly 
attend  Sdddex  Death  in  Infancy  and  Ciiilddood. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would 
imply  most  minute  research  ioto  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  physiology  and  pathology;  a  task  for  which  I  must  own  myself 
unequal,  and  one  for  which  a  single  hour  affords  no  sufficient  time. 
But  still,  regarded  even  in  its  most  obvious  bearings,  it  must  always 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  practilioaer  of  medicine  to  know  when 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  sudden  danger,  or  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  rest  quiet  in  the  certainty  that,  be  the  perils  of  a  disease  what 
they  may,  they  will  increase  by  but  slow  degrees,  and  ample  warnings 
will  precede  their  fatal  issue. 

The  occurrence  of  sudden  death  in  infancy  derives  part  of  its  im- 
portance from  the  frequency  with  which  it  happens.  It  appears  that 
out  of  627  instances  in  which  death  took  place  suddenly  within  the 
London  registration  district  in  1854,236  were  cases  of  infants  under  a 
year  old.  From  that  time,  however,  until  with  advancing  years  the 
processes  of  decay  begin,  sudden  death  is  an  accident  of  extreme  rarity 
— so  rare,  indeed,  that  between  the  age  of  one  and  five  years  only 
thirty-six  instances  of  its  occurrence  were  met  with;  or  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  the  number  stated  to  have  happened  in  the  first  year  of 
life.  These  statistics,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
subject  in  the  full  extent  of  its  practical  importance;  for  we  are  con- 
cerned, not  with  tliose  cases  only  in  which  a  state  of  apparent  health 
is  cut  short  by  unexpected  death ;  but  also  with  those  still  more 
numerous  instances  in  which  disease,  secmtDgly  not  grave,  or  at  any 
rate  apparently  attended  by  no  pressing  danger,  ends  all  at  once  in 
death. 

"When  sudden  death  occurs  in  the  aged,  or  in  those  in  middle  life, 
the  anatomist  is  generally  able  to  point  to  some  definite  cause  of  its 
occurrence :  the  cerebral  vessels,  rendered  fragile  by  calcareous  de* 
posits  in  their  coats,  have  suddenly  given  way,  and  allowed  of  the 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain ;  or  an  unsuspected  aneurism  has 
burst,  or  the  heart's  walls  themselves,  weakened  by  fatty  degeneratioo^ 
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f  have  torn ;  or  some  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intestioes  has  perforated 
the  thin  membrane,  and  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  coutenis  iuto  the 
abdominal  cavity  has  produced  intense  peritonitis,  and  speedy,  if  not 
immediate  death.  Tbe  machinery,  in  short,  is  found  to  have  been  at 
fault;  its  movements  have  ceased,  as  do  those  of  the  watch  whose 
main-spring  is  broken.  In  childhood,  however,  we  scrutinize  the 
frame,  a  few  moments  since  so  full  of  life,  now  still  forever,  and  yet 
fail  to  discover  why  it  has  ceased  to  move :  the  cause  which  stopped 
it  had  done  no  irremediable  damage,  had  left,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  its  eft'ects;  it  was  but  momentary  in  its  action,  and  could  we  set  the 
machinery  once  more  in  movement,  there  seems  no  cause  why  it  should 
not  again  perform  its  functions  as  harmoniously  as  before.  Or,  if  wo 
do  find  some  flaw  in  its  completeness,  yet,  even  that  is  seldom  such  as 
time  miglit  not  have  remedied,  still  more  seldom  such  as  by  its  nature 
to  give  account  of  the  suddenness  with  which  all  the  processes  of  life 
were  arrested. 

A  little  boy,  eight  months  old,  had  cut  two  teeth  at  six  and  a  half 
months,  had  always  seemed  well,  save  that  now  and  then  his  hands 
were  a  little  clenched,  and  his  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm.  Ills 
bowtls  were  slightly  constipated;  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given 
L  him.  lie  swallowed  it  readily,  but  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he 
F  stretched  out  his  tongue^  his  face  turned  livid,  but  was  scarcely  at  all 
distorted ;  he  did  not  struggle,  he  uttered  no  cry — scarcely  a  sound 

I  passed  from  him,  and  he  was  dead! — dead  with  no  trace  of  disease; 
from  mere  momentary  spasm,  which,  for  a  few  second.^,  stopped  hia 
breath ;  which,  had  it  ceased  sooner,  would  have  left  no  cloud  upon 
I      his  face,  nor  quelled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  cheerfulness. 

I  have  related  this  case,  not  merely  because  it  serves  as  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  in  early  infancy  life  is  not  infrequently  cut  short 
without  any  trace  of  local  mischief  being  discoverable;  but  because  it 
illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  by  sudden  interference  with  the  respira- 
tory process  that  such  death  is  oftenest  produced.  The  suddenly  fatal 
apoplectic  seizures  which  we  observe  in  the  adult,  scarcely  ever  occur 
in  early  life,  nor  do  we  often  meet,  except  in  instances  of  congenital 
malformation,  with  sudden  ^leath  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart. 
But  in  the  course  of  all  affections  which  seriously  interfere  with  the 
process  of  respiration  sudden  death  is  a  contingency  for  which  we 
should  always  be  prepared,  and  this  especially  in  proportion  as  the 
disturbance  of  breathing  partakes  of  a  spasmodic  character. 

Now,  of  all  the  forms  of  spasmodic  disorder  of  respiration,  that  to 
which  the  name  of  spasmodic  croup,  or  laryngismus  stridulus,  has 
been  given,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent;  and  to  it,  probably,  three  out 
of  tour  of  the  sudden  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  old,  are  due. 
It  is  not  that  this  ailment  is  generally  fatal ;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  the  mortality  which  arises  from  it  is  small; 
but  it  is  that  the  fatal  event  is  apt  to  be  very  sudden,  which  accounts 
for  the  anxiety  wherewith  its  symptoms  are  watched  by  those  who 
understand  their  import. 

In  early  life,  as  you  arc  aware,  the  excitability  of  the  nervoaa 
system  is  far  greater  than  in  later  years;  and  slight  causes  make  a 


deeper  impression,  and  produce  a  more  profound  disturbance,  wbile 
the  controlling  power  of  the  brain  is  smaller  than  it  becomes  in  after 
life.  In  infancy,  too,  the  sources  of  irritation  are  especially  numerous : 
the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  during  the  whole  period  of  teething; 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  whenever,  with  a  change  of  diet,  food  is 
taken  that  is  not  well  assimilated ;  the  spinal  nerves,  when  intestinal 
disorder,  or  diarrhcea  is  produced,  are  so  many  centres,  whoso  disturb- 
ance when  once  excited  betrays  itself  in  the  thumbs  drawn  into  the 
palm,  in  the  somewhat  hurried  breathing,  in  the  partially  closed  larynx, 
and  the  peculiar  crowing  sound  which  that  occasions  with  each  inspi- 
ration, and  which  disturbance  need  increase  but  a  little — but  for  a 
moment — to  produce  complete  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  sudden  death. 
For  days — for  weeks,  perhaps — these  trivial  symptoms  may  continue; 
and  if  I  now  insist  on  their  importance,  it  is  because  they  are  often 
acoompanied  by  but  little  disorder  of  the  general  health — because  they 
are  seldom  dependent  on  disease  of  the  brain,  or  remediable  by  reme- 
dies directed  towards  it — because  they  often  are  so  slight  that  the 
anxiety  of  parents  ia  hardly  excited  by  them,  and  the  watchfulness 
even  of  the  doctor  is  apt  to  fall  asleep.  1  do  it,  also,  because  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  dangers  t!icy  betoken  depends  on  the  observance  of  a 
number  of  minute  particulars  which  may  seem  scarcely  worth  the 
notice :  because  suddaji  noises,  which  startle ;  a  rapid  change  of  tem- 
perature, which  chills  the  surface,  though  only  for  a  moment;  a  rude 
awakening  from  sleep ;  or  even  an  over-hasty  or  an  over-full  meal, 
which  interferes  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm;  any  cause,  in 
short,  that  deranges  the  regular  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
may  give  rise  to  spasm,  and  this  spasm  may  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

In  the  out-patients'  room  of  this  hospital  you  will  see  many  such 
cases ;  and  it  is  no  bad  exercise  to  learn  to  notice  and  to  interpret 
signs  that  would  readily  escape  the  eye  of  the  unobservant;  although 
they  are  the  indications  of  a  state  of  system  in  which,  while  the  pros- 
pect of  well-doing  vastly  preponderates,  yet  the  chances  of  sudden 
death  are  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  cases  of  this  description,  too,  when  once  convulsions  have  occur- 
red, a  new  element  soon  comes  into  play,  which  aggravates  the  danger 
and  increases  the  frequency  of  the  attack.  The  blood  imperfectly  de- 
purated, if  the  disturbance  of  respiration  has  been  considerable,  seems 
in  itself  to  exercise  an  injurious  influence,  by  increasing  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  promoting  the  return  of  the  attack. 
If  once  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  probability  of  their  recurrence 
is  much  increased;  and  the  ofteuer  they  have  happened,  the  more 
ofteu  are  they  likely  to  return,  and  the  graver  is  the  prognosis  which 
you  are  compelled  to  form.  This  rule  holds  good,  too,  not  with  refer- 
ence merely  to  spasmodic  croup,  but  with  reference  to  all  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  hooping-cough  affords  one  of 
its  best  exemplifications.  In  some  fit  of  coughing  more  violent  than 
any  of  the  others,  the  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  of  longer  continuance, 
the  face  grows  livid,  a  fruitless  expiratory  effort  is  made,  and  before 
the  spasm  relaxes  a  convulsion  takes  place.  This  convulsion  is  but 
very  seldom  a  solitary  one.    You  notice  that  for  hours  it  ia  succeeded 
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by  very  Decelerated  breathing;  by  whicb,  however,  the  blood  is  very 
imperfuctly  depurated,  as  you  seo  by  the  lips,  which  never  resume 
their  natural  color.  At  length  the  disturbance  once  more  reaches  its 
climax,  and  another,  and  then  another  convulsion  occurs,  with  a  gra- 
dually diminishing  interval,  until  death  takes  place.  If,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  watch  a  child,  you  will  notice  how  carefully  it  avoids 
every  movement — how  it  remains  in  the  same  posture,  occupied  appa- 
rently altogether  with  the  business  of  carrying  on  its  respiration  as 
gently  and  quietly  as  possible.  Change  its  posture  rapidly,  excite  it 
by  sudden  entrance  into  the  room,  disturb  it  by  a  violent  emetic — 
interfere,  in  short,  in  any  way  with  the  regular  steady  performance  of 
its  respiratory  movements — and  convulsions  will  come  on,  and  in  these 
convulsions  death  is  likely  to  take  place. 

Some  years  ago  I  learnt  this  lesson  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  six 
years  old,  in  whom  hooping-cough  set  in  with  great  oppression  of  4he 
respiration,  though  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  signs  of  local 
mischief  detected  on  auscultation.  I  treated  him  with  greater  activity 
than  I  should  now  do,  and  gave  him  tartar  emetic,  which  failed,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  the  frequency  of  his  respiration,  or  to  improve  his 
condition.  Still,  hia  stale  was  one  suggestive  rather  of  anxiety  for  the 
future  than  of  present  danger,  lie  was  breathing  carefully,  anxiously, 
as  though  respiration  were  a  function  which  required  all  liis  attention 
for  its  performance.  Wishing  to  auscultate  him,  I  had  him  lifted  out 
of  bed  on  to  his  mother's  knee;  but  scarcely  had  he  assumed  the 
upright  posture  when  a  fit  came  on,  in  which  he  struggled  much,  his 
face  became  livid,  almost  purple;  and  though  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  convulsion  was  over,  it  left  him  ashy  pale,  with  a  very 
feeble  pulse,  and  perspiration  streaming  from  every  pore.  He  lived 
for  thirty-six  hours  longer,  but  his  respiration  never  resumed  its 
natural  frequency;  a  second  fit  occurred,  six  hours  after  the  first ;  and 
then  a  third,  which  rendered  his  pulse  still  feebler.  He  lay  now  on 
bis  back,  uttering  a  piteous  moan,  his  face  livid  and  miserable,  his 
eyes  dim,  and  though  his  pupils  acted  naturally,  he  yet  complained 
that  he  "wanted  more  light."  A  fourth  fit  lasted  several  hours,  and 
left  him  insensible ;  with  the  death-sweats  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
distorted,  then  came  a  fifth,  which  lasted  for  but  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  died  tranquilly. 

There  were  here  no  morbid  appearances  in  the  brain,  the  lungs  were 
extensively  congested,  and  their  lower  lobes  were  in  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia.  The  blood  was  imperfectly  aerated;  but,  even  so,  while 
no  demand  was  made  for  more  adequate  performance  of  the  respira- 
tory function,  dangerous  symptoms  did  not  appear.  The  child's  pos- 
ture was  suddenly  altered,  his  circulation  quickened,  attempts  at  more 
frequent  respiration  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  necessi- 
ties of  the  system  did  but  issue  in  an  attack  of  spa-sm,  and  another, 
and-  still  another,  returned  causelessly,  till  at  length  what  we  can 
scarcely  call  other  than  a  jieedless  death  occurred. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  time  allowed,  in  multiplying  illus- 
trations ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  so,  and  we  may  sum  up 
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the  cbief  conclusions,  to  which  thus  far  we  have  been  conducted,  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  sudden  death  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  is  most 
frequeatly  dependent  on  spasmodic  disturbance  of  the  respiratory 
process. 

2.  That  the  occurrence  of  a  single  convulsion  from  such  spasms 
renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  others  will  follow  it; 
and  consc(|ucntIy  implies  a  far  greater  risk  of  sudden  death  thaa 
exists  so  long  as  no  such  convulsion  has  taken  place. 

3.  That  when  any  spasmodic  disorder  of  respiration  is  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  any  sudden  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  any  hasty  altera- 
tion of  posture  ;  in  short,  any  cause  whatever  by  which  the  respiratory 
process  may  be  disturbed. 

fhe  next  fact,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  is  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  sudden  death  wholly  iudependejit  of  spasm,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  attack  or  extensive  invasion  of  the 
respiratory  organs  by  disease. 

One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of  this  occurrence  is  met  with  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  lung  has  been  but  imperfectly  expanded 
at  birth;  the  child  in  such  circumstances  lingering  with  lessoning 
powers  anj^l  increasing  weakness,  till  life  comes  to  an  end  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks.  Such  death  is  very  often 
sudden,  and  not  infrequently  preceded  by  convulsion ;  and  this, 
although  nothing  in  the  infant's  condition  a  few  hours  previously,  had 
indicated  that  it  was  less  well,  or  that  anything  had  diminished  its 
chances  of  surviving  its  early  difficulties. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  you  may  occasionally  observe  when— 
in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  brunchitis  or  pneumonia — a  large  extent 
of  lung  has  suddenly  become  collapsed,  and  the  amount  of  breathing 
[surface  has  thus  been  lessened  considerably,  and  all  at  once.  Such  an 
[accident  is  likely  to  happen  in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the 
child,  and  its  possibility  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  governing 
your  prognosis,  and  as  suggesting  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise  in- 
explicable death  of  a  patient.  The  frequent  visits  to  a  young  infant 
suffering  from  pneumoniaj  the  often  repeated  auscultation,  the  minute 
watching  of  little  indications  of  its  condition,  have  reference  to  such 
contingencies; — the  attention  to  its  posture,  the  keeping  its  chest 
somewhat  elevated,  the  not  allowing  it  to  lie  long  on  one  side,  but 
shifting  it  frequently  from  the  one  to  the  other — are  precautions 
prompted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fuct  that  collapse  of  the  lung  may 
take  place  suddenly,  and  that  its  sudden  collapse  may  bo  followed  by 
sudden  death. 

Now  and  then,  though  far  more  rarely,  mere  bronchitis  or  mere 
pneumonia  is  the  occasion  of  sudden  death  in  early  life ;  and  this 
sometimes  even  when  neither  the  extent  of  tissue  involved,  nor, the 
stage  which  the  inflammation  has  reached,  is  adequate  to  account  for 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  case. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  I  saw  a  little  boy,  aged  one  year  and  eight 
months,  who  was  reported  to  have  had  a  slight  feverish  attack  for  a 
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few  ilays  before  he  came  under  my  care.  This  still  persisted,  and  on 
auscultating  him  a  slight  mucous  rah  was  heard  at  the  base  of  both 
lungs.  At  the  end  of  four  days  he  seemed  a  little  better;  at  5  P. M, 
he  took  some  food  with  appetite,  but  at  9  P.  M.  he  suddenly  became 
faint,  seemed  dying,  and  actually  died  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
No  explanation  of  this  sudden  death  was  furnished  by  the  post-mortem 
examination,  which  discovered  only  that  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lunga 
were  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia. 

In  M.  Louis'  Memoir  on  Sadden  Death,  that  distinguished  physician, 
though  treating  of  it  in  the  adult,  subjoins  in  a  note'  the  history  of  a 
little  girl  four  years  old,  who  was  suddenly  seized  by  convulsions 
when  apparently  in  perfect  bealtli,  on  January  -ith.  The  convulsions 
were  brought  on  apparently  by  a  violent  quarrel.  She  soon  recovered 
from  them,  but  was  attacked  thirty-six  hours  afterwards  by  shivering, 
followed  by  heat,  cough,  and  pain  in  the  left  side  where  tlie  ausculta- 
tory evidences  of  pneumonia  were  percejitible.  She  improved  under 
treatment,  and  on  January  11th  was  decidedly  better.  In  the  evening 
she  was  cheerful,  sat  up  in  bed  and  played  with  her  toys  as  if  she 
were  well.  At  ten  o'clock  she  went  to  sleep,  woke  and  coughed  at 
midnight  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  On  the  latter  occasion  the 
cough  soon  ceased,  and  the  child  began  talking  to  her  mother,  and 
complained  that  she  had  not  stayed  with  her  all  the  night.  While 
uttering  the  word  she  died. 

Id  this  case  it  was  thought  that  the  right  half  of  the  cerebellum 
was  somewhat  less  firm  than  the  left;  but  the  only  condition  which 
could  be  termed  actually  morbid,  was  presented  by  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  left  lung,  which  was  in  a  hepatized  state  for  rather  less  than  half 
of  its  extent. 

I  have  related  these  cases  in  order  to  impress  on  your  niinds  that 
the  degree  or  extent  of  pulmonary  inflammaliou  is  not  an  absolute 
measure  of  its  danger  in  early  life;  but  t!iat  sometimes  death  occurs 
suddenly  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  interference  with  the  respiratory 
process.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  fact;  I  regret  that  1  do  not  know  of 
any  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  the  cases  iu  which  this  suddtu 
termination  is  most  likely  to  happen. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  disorder  of  respiration  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  death  comprises  those  instances  wJicre  serous  effusion 
takes  place  suddenly  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleurm. 

A  little  boy,  not  quite  three  years  old,  whose  health  had  never  been 
very  robust,  was  brought  as  an  outpatient  to  the  Children's  Dispen- 
sary, in  Lambeth,  on  June  11,  1847,  on  account  of  a  chronic  impeti- 
ginous eruption  on  his  scalp.  On  the  night  of  June  12th  he  suddenly 
became  hot,  and  his  chest  was  much  oppressed,  but  on  the  following 
day  he  was  well  enough  to  be  out  at  play  in  the  garden,  and  on  the 
loth  was  drawn  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  perambaluior  to  and  from  the 
dispensary,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  lie  looked  pale  and  ill, 
was  feverish,  and  breathed  with  a  wheezing  noise ;  but  there  was 
nothing  about  him  indicative  of  serious  mischief;  and  in  the  hurry  of 
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prescribing  for  a  large  number  of  pnlients,  I  regarded  him  as  probably 
a  phthisical  child,  who  had  caught  cold  recently;  I  ordered  some 
simple  medicine  for  him,  and  at  1  P.M.  he  returned  home.  At  three 
'  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  he  siiddeuly  became  much  worse,  was  very 
faint,  breathed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  died  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Some  serous  fiuid  was  prese'nt  in  the  abdomen,  and 
about  5vj  in  either  pleura,  by  which  the  lower  lobes  of  both  longs 
were  so  compressed  as  to  ho  almost  destitute  of  air;  but  there  were 
no  signs  of  inflammatory  action,  and  no  other  morbid  appearance. 

In  some  of  the  cases  death  is  far  more  sudden.  A  little  boy,  aged 
eight  years,  was  attacked  by  moderately  severe  scarlatina.  Slight 
dnasarca  appeared  on  the  19ih  day,  which  had  somewhat  increased, 
but  was  accompanied  by  no  urgent  symptom,  on  the  22d  day,  when 
he  walked  a  distance  of  two  miles  without  suffering  serious  fatigue. 
After  a  rather  restless  night,  he  rose  to  reh'eve  his  bowels,  and  there 
was  so  little  suggestive  of  danger  in  his  condition,  that  his  mother  left 
him  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  On  her  return,  he  seemed  faint,  the 
bowels  having  acted  but  scantily.  He  was  replaced  in  bed,  when  he 
immediately  began  to  struggle  faintly,  and  in  live  minutes  was  dead. 

The  lungs  wore  compressed  by  abundant  serous  effusion  into  each 
pleura,  and  the  pericardium  also  contained  four  ounces  of  fluid;  but 
there  were  no  other  morbid  appearances,  with  the  exception  of  some 
congestion  of  the  kidneys. 

In  any  case,  then,  of  dropsical  effusion  in  early  life,  it  behooves  you 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  very  rapid  increase  ;  of  the  out- 
pouring of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  so  suddenly  and  with  so 
little  warning  as  to  endanger  or  even  to  destroy  life.  Just,  too,  us  I 
have  warned  you  in  other  circumstances,  that  hurried  movements, 
bringing  with  them  sudden  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  sudden 
demands  on  the  respiratory  function,  cannot  he  too  carefully  avoided; 
8o,  in  these  cases,  is  the  same  precaution  pre-eminently  necessary.  If 
jthe  child  had  not  travelled  in  its  perambulator  in  the  one  case,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  unaided  in  the  other,  death  would 
probably  not  have  occurred  when  it  did — would  possibly  not  have 
occurred  at  all. 

It  seems,  then,  contrary  to  what  were  most  probably  your  precon- 
ceived impressions,  that  sudden  de.ath  in  early  life  is  most  commonly  1 
due  to  some  disturbance,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  respiratory  function ;  j 
that  either  sudden  spasm  arrests  it,  or,  disease  having  interfered  with 
its  perfect  accomplishment,  some  sudden  demand  for  its  complete 
exercise  issues  in  the  sudden  standstill  of  the  whole  machinery. 
Neither,  indeed,  does  disease  of  the  brain  itself  stand  next  in  import- 
ance among  the  causes  of  sudden  death  ;  but  after  these  cases,  in  which 
death  may  be  said,  in  technical  language,  to  take  place  from  apncea, 
come  those  in  which  it  depends  on  asthenia;  in  which  life  goes  out 
for  want  of  nervous  power  to  keep  the  vital  functions  in  activity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  sudden  death  is  apt  to  occur  in  diarrhoea: 
it  is  thus,  too,  that  it  sometimes  takes  place  in  early  infancy  when 
over  active  treatment  has  been  adopted  for  the  cure  of  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis ;  or  when,  independent  even  of  over-treatment,  the  attention 
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Las  been  so  engrossed  by  the  disease  that  due  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  provide  for  the  nourishment  of  the  patient.  This  chisa  of  sudden 
deaths,  though  by  no  means  rare,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  needless, 
inasmuch  as  its  occurrence  may,  by  due  foresight,  be  almost  always 
guarded  against.  The  accident  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  happen  and 
more  diiTicult  to  prevent  in  the  course  of  diarrhcea  rfian  of  most  other 
disorders,  since  the  infant  is  exhausted  not  merely  by  the  abundant 
discharges,  but  also  in  many  instances  by  the  severe  pain  which  ac- 
companies them.  The  danger,  too,  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  tender 
age  of  the  infant;  and  it  is  in  relapses  of  diarrhcea  that  the  hazard  is 
most  considerable,  and  the  warnings  which  foreshow  it  are  the  slight- 
est, A  return  of  the  disorder  of  the  bowels,  which  for  some  hours,  or 
for  one  or  two  days,  had  seemed  diminishing,  has  rekindled  the  appre- 
hension of  relatives:  when,  once  again  there  comes  a  diminution  of 
the  previous  apparent  distress,  a  lessening  of  the  restlessness,  a  quiet- 
ing of  the  previous  plaintive  moan ;  and  though  the  diarrhoea  is  not 
much  diminished,  yet  at  any  rate  the  disorder  of  the  bowels  is  not 
growing  worse,  and  probably  has  at  no  time  been  so  considerable  as 
at  its  first  onset.  The  apparent  good  is  hailed  with  joy;  the  fact  that 
this  change  may  after  all  import  evil,  not  good,  is  lost  sight  of:  the 
little  things  which  show  their  real  meaning  are  not  noticed,  probably 
not  observed,  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  slight  dilatation  of  the 
pupils — so  slight  that  in  the  darkened  chamber  it  is  not  noticed  ;  an 
apathy  to  external  objects  and  sounds,  which  seems  perhaps  to  be 
only  the  good  result  of  the  hushed  stillness  maintained  around  the 
darling's  cot ;  a  loss  of  the  power  of  generating  heat,  which  the  tender 
officiousuess  of  the  mother  renders  almost  imperceptible.  Such,  how- 
ever, are  often  the  only  precursors — the  harbingers,  if  you  understood 
their  mission,  of  the  sudden  collapse  which,  in  an  hour  or  two,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  death  as  quiet  often  as  a  falling  asleep. 

Even  these  premonilious  are  not  always  seen,  but  when  young 
infants  arc  already  much  exhausted,  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  slight  though  we  may  fancy  it,  which  accompanies  the  action 
of  the  bowels  may  sufSco  to  upset  the  whole  balance  of  the  functions. 
A  slight  convulsion,  a  sudden  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  a  momentary 
sigh,  and  all  is  still  in  death. 

Should  I  do  nothing  more,  I  shall  be  well  content  to-day,  if  I  can 
impress  upon  you  how  little  things  are  to  be  noticed,  little  precautions 
to  be  observed,  little  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood. 

Though  it  is  in  the  course  of  diarrhcea  that  the  danger  of  sudden 
death  from  exhaustion  is  most  to  be  watched  against,  yet  your  own 
experience  will  suggest  to  you  many  other  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  likely  to  encounter  it.  You  will  meet  with  it  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  inflammation ;  the  disorder  of  the  respiratory  function  of 
itself  disturbing  the  nervous  system,  and  predisposing  to  the  same 
occurrence  which  your  active  treatment  (necessary  perhaps  at  first, 
though  now  too  long  continued)  tends  in  another  way  to  produce. 

I  remember  being  called  to  sec  an  infant  three  months  old,  who  had 
had  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis  complicating  measles,  for  which  it 


had  been  treated  very  judiciously  by  its  medical  attendant.  The  mri 
chief  iu  the  chest  was  clearing  up,  the  child  was  much  better;  anxiety 
was  almost  over;  when  suddenly  the  ins[iirati(jns  became  again  hur- 
ried, the  pulse  extremely  rapid,  the  child  took  no  notice,  it  seemed 
dying.  The  explanation  of  these  symptoms,  however,  was  not  Car  to 
seek;  the  inDint  was  at  the  breast,  but  its  mother  herself  was  ill,  her 
secretion  of  milk  scanty;  her  babe  had  but  little  power  to  suck,  and 
got  but  little  even  of  the  small  amount  of  nourishment  which  there 
was  for  her;  in  a  few  hours  more  her  death  all  but  suddenly  would 
have  taken  place.  A  few  drops  of  brandy  revived  her,  a  meal  of  ass'd 
milk  renewed  Ler  strength,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  transition  from 
imminent  peril  to  perfect  safety  was  complete. 

One  word  more  of  caution  applicable  to  the  management  of  con 

valescence  from  all  exhausting  diseases  in  early  life.     Too  great  care 

cannot  be  taken  that  no  needless  exertion  is  made,  no  sudden  cban^ 

of  posture  permitted,  no  protracted  withdrawal  of  nourishment  allow 

even  during  the  hours  of  sleep.     Some  years  since,  I  watched  a  lit 

boy  through  severe  remittent  fever;  the  grave  symptoms  were  at  an 

end,  and  though  the  child  was  extremely  weak,  convalescence  was 

'fairly  established.    He  had  restless  nights,  however,  on  which  account 

I  a  small  dose  of  Dover's  powder  was  given  him  towards  evening.     lie 

Iglept  the  better  for  it,  though  still  waking  up,  and  taking  food  during 

I  the  night.    On  the  third  night  the  same  dose  was  again  given  him,  he 

slept  so  well  that  his  nurse  did  not  like  to  disturb  him;  she  lay  down 

beside  him  and  slept  too,  when  morning  came  he  was  dead;  he  had 

passed  away  qnietly  in  his  sleep,     I  have  never  since  forgotten  the 

danger,  nor  omitted  to  caution  the  attendants  of  a  child,  that  they 

must  still  be  watchful,  even  when  recovery  seems  most  certain. 

And  now  I  have  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  in 
which  sudden  death  may  take  place,  but  yet  have  not  spoken  of  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  centres  themselves  as  tending  to  its  production. 
I  did  so  advisedly;  for  in  spite  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  those 
organs  lo  disturbance  from  causes  almost  numberless,  yet  it  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  structural  changes  are  discovered  in  them  sufficient 
to  account  for  sudden  death ;  though,  as  I  scarcely  need  remind  you, 
actual  organic  disease  of  the  brain  is  even  more  frequent  in  the  child 
than  in  the  adult.  Of  twenty-one  instances  of  sudden  death  which 
occurred  in  infants  under  three  years  old  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon,  J»IM. 
Herrich  and  Popp,'  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  make  an  examination 
of  all  such  cases,  did  not  meet  with  one  in  which  any  important  mor- 
bid appearance  was  discovered  in  the  brain.  For  this  fact  1  imagine 
the  two  most  important  reasons  are — 

lat.  That  in  eaiiy  life  the  cerebral  vessels  have  not  undergone  those 
changes  by  which,  in  later  years,  their  coats  are  rendered  brittle,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  give  way. 

2d.  That  the  unossijied  skull,  while  it  allows  during  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  of  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  brain  than  is  possible  when  ossification  is  com- 

'  "Der  plotsliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ureachen."    8vo.    Regenaberg,  184S,  p.  126. 
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plete,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  renders  such  changes  far  less  serious ;  the 
y]e\il\ng /ontanelles  and  unclosed  sutures  ailowiog  of  the  ready  adapta- 
tion of  the  organ  to  its  varying  contents.  Even  the  actual  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  seldom  causes  immediate  death, 
but  oftener  is  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  a  hydrocephalus  which 
lasts  for  months  or  years,  a  standing  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
skull  to  accommodate  itself  in  early  life  to  great  changes  in  its  con- 
tents, and  of  the  brain  to  discharge  its  functioua  under  conditions 
which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  of  necessity  to  preclude  their  per- 
formance. 

That  most  intense  congestion  too  consequent  on  sanstroke,  of  which 
we  see  instances  now  and  then  even  in  our  temperate  clime,  generally 
subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours;  and  oftener  than  might  have 
been  expected  it  passes  away  without  leaving  behind  any  evidence  of 
abiding  mischief  having  been  inflicted  on  the  organ  whose  circulation 
had  beea  so  rudely  distarbed. 

Now,  from  this  sketch,  very  short  and  very  imperfect  as  I  full  well 
know  it  to  he,  some  lessons  of  practical  value  may  still  be  gathered. 
~f  them  the  chief  are — 

1st.  That  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  when  death  suddenly 
befalls  the  infant  or  young  child,  it  is  an  accldaU;  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary inevitable  result  of  any  disease  from  which  it  is  suffering. 

2d.  That  the  danger  of  this  accident  happening  may  often  be  fore- 
seen, and  that  such  foresight  ia  not  hard  to  attain  by  any  who  will 
cultivate  the  habit  of  rainiite  observation.  I  read  a  few  days  since  of 
how  the  elephant-hunters  in  Ceylon,'  when  tracking  that  sagacious 
beast  through  its  native  forests,  since  on  account  of  his  acute  sense  of 
smell  "it  is  indispensable  to  go  against  the  wind  in  approaching  him ; 
when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direction  cannot  otherwise  be  dis- 
cerned, will  suspend  the  film  of  a  gossamer  to  determine  it,  and  shape 
their  course  accordingly."  And  so  you  too  will  find  that  things  which 
seem  as  slight  almost  as  the  gossamer  film  may  serve  to  indicate,  to 
those  who  watch  them  well,  changes  as  momentous  as  those  on  which 
depends  death  or  recovery. 

3d  and  lastly.  As  small  things  portend  the  danger,  so  small  things 
go  far  towards  warding  it  off— food,  warmth,  posture,  quiet;  little 
matters,  such  as  you  may  think  the  nurse's  office  more  than  yours,  are 
those  which  over  and  over  again  turn  the  scale  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  many  an  infant's  life  has  been  saved  or  lost  by  observing 
or  neglecting  points  which  one  is  but  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  as  utterly 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science. 

'  Sir  E.  Tennent'a  "Ceylon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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Of  all  the  iaqulries  which,  iu  private  practice,  the  parents  of  a  sick 
child  will  put  to  you,  there  is  none  that  will  be  made  so  often  or  so 
eagerly  as  this:  "Do  you  think  hia  brain  i^  affected?"  The  answer 
which  you  give  to  thia  question  will  at  once  convey  a  sense  of  un- 
speakable relief,  or  will  produce  a  feeling  of  blank  hopelessness; 
either,  perhaps,  excessive,  but  either  most  natural.  Without  doubl 
the  importance  of  a  correct  reply  is  very  great,  for  your  prognoaia 
and  your  line  of  treatment  are  dependent  on  it,  and  an  error,  even 
though  corrected  in  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  irreparable.  I  think, 
then,  that  the  time  will  not  be  misspent  which  we  devote  today  to 

an  examination  of  the  different  circumstances  wherein  we  are  most 

likely  to  meet  with  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder  independei^^H 
of  real  cerebral  disease.  Now  you  may  encounter  sucL  symptom^^^ 
in  two  different  conditions :  either  in  the  course  of  acute  affections 
simulating  active  disease  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of  chronic 
ailments,  where  there  may  .seem  to  be  reason  for  apprehending  the 
advance  of  slow  disorganization ;  and  each  class  of  cases  demands  a 
separate  consideration. 

Before  examining  either  class  of  cases  in  detail,  T  would,  however, 
remind  you  that  in  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  the  brain  is  disturbed 
more  or  less  in  the  course  of  every  acute  affection  of  the  general 
system ;  and  further,  that  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  child  there 
will  be  an  apparent  sameness  in  the  characters  of  such  disturbance, 
and  a  consequently  increased  difficulty  in  determining  the  cause 
whereon  it  depends.  Thus,  for  instance,  whether  one  of  the  exanthe- 
mata is  about  to  come  on,  or  influenza,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
or  whether  the  illness  is  a  mere  febrile  attack  consequent  on  dentition, 
there  will  in  all  these  circumstances  alike  bo  a  hot  skin,  and  a  frequent 
pulse,  a  loss  of  cheerfulness,  a  heavy  head,  a  disposition  to  drowsiness, 
and  yet  a  state  of  unrest;  symptoms,  in  short,  which  are  just  the  same 
with  those  that  in  the  infant  would  attend  the  early  stage  of  actual 
disease  of  the  brain. 

But  while  I  refer  to  this  fact  as  one  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  ihe 

'  Delivered  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Dec.  3,  1859,  and  pablished  in  the 
LoadoQ  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  for  Dec.  24, 1859. 
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endeavor  to  discover  the  true  import  of  the  cerebral  disturbaace 
wbich  accotnpaQies  almost  every  form  of  acute  illness  in  early  life, 
my  special  object  to-day  is  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  circum- 
stances wlierein,  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  a  correct  diagnosis  is 
peculiarly  difScult. 

I  propose  to  notice  very  briefly — 

Ist.  The  cerebral  symptoms  that  usher  in  the  attack,  or  accompany 
the  early  stages  of  fevers. 

2d.  Those  which  at  the  onset  of  acute  inflamraationsof  the  thoracic 
viscera,  sometimes  throw  the  evidences  of  the  real  disease  into  the 
shade;  and, 

3d.  Those  dependent  on  some  disorder  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  though  not  always  itself  of  an  acute  character,  yet  gives  rise 
to  sudden  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  symptoms  that 
simulate  active  cerebral  disease.  Such  are  sometimes  the  conse- 
quences of  unsuitable  food,  of  diarrhoea,  of  colic,  and  of  intestinal 
worms. 

Afterwards,  if  time  allows,  I  purpose 

4th.  To  make  a  few  observations  on  the  more  chronic  ailments,  in 
which  cerebral  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  observed,  and  their  import 
is  apt  to  be  misapprehended. 

Now  with  reference  to  cases  of  the  ^irsi  class ;  namely,  to  those  in 
which  cerebral  symptoms  usher  in  the  attack,  or  accompany  the  early 
stage  of  fevers,  I  may  observe,^  and  the  remark  holds  good  in  other 
cases  also,  that  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the 
violence  of  the  character  of  such  symptoms,  is  the  probability  of  their 
depending  on  real  disease  of  the  brain  so  much  the  smaller,  A  severe 
attack  of  convulsions  is  rarely  an  early  symptom — is  almost  never 
the  first  symptom  of  real  acute  disease  of  the  braiu.  Its  occurrence, 
therefore,  always  raises  a  presumption  that  its  cause  is  to  bo  sought 
in  some  source  of  irritation  external  to  that  organ;  that,  how  much 
soever,  the  immediate  urgency  of  the  case  may  require  remedies 
addressed  to  the  brain,  the  ultimate  dangers  of  the  disease  will  be 
found  to  depend  on  some  other  cause,  to  arise  from  mischief  seated 
elsewhere  than  in  that  part  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  the  most 
Buffering. 

The  early  stage  of  the  eruptive  fevers  sometimes  aflforda  a  very 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  amount  of  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  may  precede  or  accompany  the  full  outbreak  of  the 
rash.  During  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  of  measles,  for  instance, 
one  or  two  attacks  of  convulsion  sometimes  occur,  though  they  usually 
pass  away  without  being  followed  by  protracted  coma,  or  by  any  abid- 
ing signs  of  cerebral  disorder.  In  these  cases  the  previous  existence 
of  the  morbillous  catarrh,  often  even  the  presence  of  faintly-marked 
stigmata  of  the  rash,  the  general  heat  of  skin  more  intense  upon  the 
trunk  than  even  about  the  head,  will  usually  preserve  from  error, 
and  you  may  apeak  with  confidence  as  to  the  probably  speedy  dis' 
appearance  of  tne  cerebral  symptoms.  Far  more  serious,  however, 
are  the  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  by  which  smallpox  and  scarla- 
tina are  occasionally  ushered  in :  the  transition  from  apparent  health 
89 
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in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  headache,  it  was 
unaccompanied  either  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  that  the  bowels  were 
not  constipated,  and  that  the  palse  beat  with  such  frequency  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  count  it,  while  the  attitude  of  the  patient 
was  not  at  all  such  as  is  usually  assumed  by  any  one  suffering  from 
acute  cerebral  inflammation." 

Dr.  Von  Amraon  then  goes  on  to  say  how  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  one  of  these  cases  led  him  to  the  suspicion,  which  afterwards 
became  a  certainty  in  his  mind,  that  these  were  really  instances  of 
scarlatina ;  that  the  impression  of  the  poisoned  blood  upon  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  destroyed  life  before  time  had  elapsed  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  possibility 
that  the  clue  to  the  understanding  of  symptoms  of  formiaable  cere- 
bral disorder  is  to  be  found  in  the  approach  of  one  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  enforces  the  necessity  for  learning  in  every  case  the  history  of 
a  child's  previous  ailments,  and  renders  it  even  more  imperatively 
your  duty  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  scarlatina  is  epidemically  preva- 
lent. Rapid,  too,  as  is  sometimes  the  advance  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  its  progress  is  commonly  far  slower  than  that"  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms  which  accompany  the  onset  of  the  fever,  while  almost  in- 
variably some  characteristic  or  other  of  the  mere  local  inflammation 
would  be  absent,  some  anomaly  would  show  itself  such  as  excited 
the  suspicion  of  the  German  physician,  and  ought  to  awaken  yours. 

But  besides  the  instances  just  referred  to,  in  which  the  temporary 
violence  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  suggests  the  idea  that  active  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  is  present,  there  are  others  of  less  rarity 
where,  though  the  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  less  urgent,  it  is  yet  of  longer  duration.  Such  are  the  cases 
in  which,  during  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disturbance  so  preponderate,  that  for  some  days  a  doubt  may 
be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  fever  is  sympathetic  with  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  the  brain  is  disordered  as  a  consequence  of  the  fever. 
The  question,  in  short,  is  between  tubercular  hydrocephalus  and 
typhoid  fever.  Now,  something  may  be  gathered  from  the  age  of  the 
child,  at  least  towards  raising  a  presumption  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  the  older  the  child  is,  the  more  likely  is  the  disorder  to  be  typhoid 
fever,  the  younger  it  is,  the  more  likely  to  be  hydrocephalus;  and  I 
strongly  recommend  you  in  doubtful  cases  to  put  the  issue  between 
these  two  definite  diseases,  and  not  to  indulge  your  indolence,  and 
put  to  sleep  doubts  which  you  feel  unable  to  solve  by  talking  to  your- 
self or  to  your  patient's  friends  of  gastric  fever,  worm  fever,  and  so 
on — terms  to  which  no  definite  import  is  attached  either  by  your- 
selves or  by  others.  There  is  not  time  to  pass  in  review  minutely, 
all  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which  mark  typhoid  fever,  and  serve,  in 
spite  even  of  much  cerebral  disturbance,  to  distinguish  it  from  hydro- 
cephalus. It  may,  however,  suffice  to  remind  you  that  vomiting  is 
generally  absent,  is  never  obstinate,  nor  succeeded  by  long-continued 
nausea ;  that  the  bowels  are  often  relaxed,  never  obstinately  consti- 
pated ;  and  that  the  evacuations  are  light-colored,  fecal,  but  usually 
watery.    Further,  the  abdomen  is  full,  usually  tender,  and  flatus  is 
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always  to  be  felt  in  the  intestines;  the  tongue  ia  not  ofleo 
coated,  it  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  early  shows  a  tem 
become  dry.  The  skin  is  very  hot,  the  heat  is  puDgent^  tho  pulit  ii 
frequent,  and  continues  so  throughout,  but  is  never  irregular  nor  ni> 
termittent.  Even  the  very  cerebral  eymptoma  have  their  charMitf* 
istic  features;  for  the  early  occurrence  of  delirium,  which  ui  m 
general  in  typhoid  fever,  is  another  point  wherein  it  differ* 
Lydrocephalua,  in  which  much  pain  of  the  head,  much  droi 
marked  change  of  temper  and  disposition,  yet  coexist  with  a 
intelligence. 

"Surely,"  you  may  say,  "these  differences  are  marked  enough; 

dwell  on  them  is  superfluous,  nay,  wearisome;  the  help  wo  want    

real  diagnostic  difficulties,  not  in  cases  bo  obvious,  whose  right  inler* 
prelation  is  so  easy." 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  nine-tenths  of  the  errors  of  diagnom  an 
made  in  easy  cases — in  coses  whose  features  are  suflicientJjr  ntukad 
for  recognition,  if  the  observation  bad  been  trained  to  notice  them,  QC 
the  mind  been  disciplined  to  the  inquiry  in  every  instance :  Whjpj' 
I  believe  the  disease  to  be  this,  why  not  that,  or  the  other  ? 
power  of  intuition  and  the  habit  of  guessing  are  two  very  di 
things,  though  sometimes  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  foi 
DOW  and  then  the  reward  of  years  of  patient  observation ;  humiliij 
and  diligence  are  its  parents.  The  latter  is  engendered  between  iodo' 
lence  and  self-conceit;  he  who  takes  up  witn  it,  whatever  be  hit 
abilities,  forfeits  all  chance  of  ever  attaining  the  other;  be  adds  ooi 
to  his  knowledge  from  being  right,  he  gathers  no  lesson  from  being 
wrong;  for  him  experience  yields  no  fruit,  age  brings  to  him  oo 
wisdom. 

There  is  a  second  cla^  of  cases  in  which  the  predominance  of  symp^ 
toms  of  cerebral  disturbance  sometimes  masks  the  real  natars  of  iht 
disease,  and  such  cases  are  met  with  among  the  acute  inflammatioof 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  Risk  of  being  led  astray  would,  indeed,  h§ 
almost  entirely  avoided,  if  you  made  it  an  invariable  rule,  in  all  the 
acute  ailments  of  early  life,  to  regard  your  examination  n»  incom- 
plete until  after  you  had  made  a  careful  ausculLition.  The  aymptoos 
of  disturbance  of  respiration  are  indeed  often  too  marked  to  be  OTer> 
looked;  the  cough,  the  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  hurried  breatbiOf 
render  mistake  impossible ;  but  it  now  and  then  happens  at  the  coiii> 
menccment  of  pleurisy,  and  in  pneumonia,  especially  of  the  opper 
lobes,  that  the  nervous  system  sympathizes  so  deeply  as  to  draw  awar 
the  attention  from  those  symptoms,  which,  though  obvious  enoo^ 
to  him  who  seeks  for  them,  do  not  stand  out  so  prominentlj  as  lo 
attract  the  first  hasty  glance.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  e^Moiallj  the 
latter,  occasionally  set  in  with  a  convulsion ;  but  you  will,  I  tnm, 
remember  the  caution  which  I  have  already  given  as  to  the  Wlddta 
violence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  indicating  that  the  brain  is  diatorbad 
by  some  eccentric  cause  rather  than  by  mischief  seated  in  that  orgaa 
itself.  Pleurisy,  more  particularly  when  affecting  the  right  side^  b 
sometimes  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  and  this  vomiting  sMiBt  aU  tha 
more  suspicious,  if  it  has  just  preceded,  or  just  followed,  an  attack  of 
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convulsiong.  It  is  accompanied  by  fever  and  by  intense  headache ; 
the  cliild  cries  aloud,  or  screams  much  in  its  sleep,  and  if  it  is  old 
enough  for  the  symptom  to  be  observed,  delirium  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  present.  The  cough  may  be  but  slight,  or  altogether  absent,  and 
even  the  pain  not  considerable,  and  it  is  then  quite  possible  that  the 
disturbed  breathing  may  be  put  down  to  that  sympathetic  disorder  of 
respiration,  to  which  the  name  of  "  cerebral  breathing"  has  been  ap- 
plied. Need  I  say  that  it  is  much  harder  to  correct  a  diagnostic  error 
into  which  one  has  fallen  than  by  care  to  avoid  it  in  the  first  instance. 
If  the  case  is  one  of  pneumonia  affecting  the  upper  lobes,  severe  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  great  heat  of  head,  though  found,  if  carefully  ob- 
served, not  to  be  greater  than  of  the  surface  elsewhere,  all  serve  to 
mislead.  Delirium,  too,  is  very  often  present  if  the  child  is  old  enough 
for  that  symptom  to  manifest  itself;  and  the  mind  of  the  attendant 
fluctuates  in  such  cases  between  the  ideas  of  cerebral  congestion,  of 
hydrocephalus,  and  of  typhoid  fever;  one  impression  preponderating 
at  one  part  of  the  day,  another  at  a  diflferent  one ;  but  the  true  view  of 
the  case  not  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  at  all.  In  the  case  of  pleurisy, 
even  though  the  mistake  ia  discovered  late,  the  child  will  probably 
survive,  and  the  distended  side,  the  adaptation  of  posture,  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  fever,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  head  symptoms  are 
tolerably  sure  to  put  the  doctor,  though  tardily,  on  the  right  track. 
In  pneumonia  the  error  is  even  more  serious,  for  the  disease  is  more 
formidable,  and  the  longer  continuance  of  cerebral  disturbance  ia 
likely  to  keep  up  the  mistake.  In  its  later  stages,  too,  the  convulsion 
and  the  coma  which  sometimes  come  on  as  the  results  of  the  imperfect 
depuration  of  the  blood,  perpetuate  the  misapprehension,,,  whicn,  per- 
haps, a  post-mortem  examination  alone  bringa  to  light- 
Now,  without  going  into  minute  detail,  for  which  there  ia  no  leisure, 
I  may  observe  that  in  these  cases  you  will  find  something  always 
wanting  of  those  symptoms  which  characterize  real  cerebral  disease. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  convulsion ;  but  it  was  not  followed  by 
coma,  nor  by  paralysis  of  either  side.  Vomiting  haa  occurred,  but  it 
has  soon  subsided.  The  head  is  hot,  but  yet  not  hotter  than  the  rest 
of  the  surface,  and  it  is  unaccompanied  by  violent  pulsation  of  the 
carotids.  The  light  may  be  unpleasant,  but  it  is  not  shunned  with 
that  intense  sensitiveness  to  its  presence  which  closes  the  eyelids  even 
in  the  darkened  chamber.  Again,  though  the  breathing  is  sometimes 
hurried  in  case  of  cerebral  disease,  yet  here  the  hurry  is  constant;  if 
the  case  is  one  of  pneumonia  it  is  extremej  and  between  the  hurried 
breathing  and  the  rapid  pulse  a  constant  proportion  is  observed,  while, 
though  the  cough  may  bo  but  slight,  some  cough  is  almost  surely 
present.  Such,  and  such-like,  are  the  criterions  by  which,  if  you  test 
the  symptoms  in  these  doubtful  cases,  you  will  run  but  small  risk  of 
not  coming  to  a  right  conclusion. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  French  physician'  wrote  an  essay,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  illustrate  what  he  termed  the  predominance  of 

I        '  "  Reoherohes  relatives  &  la  Fr6dominanoe  dea  Organes  Dige8ti£s  des  EnDEins  sar  le 
I    CerveAQ.     Par  J.  SablairoUes."    8to.    Paria,  1826. 
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the  digestive  organs  over  the  braio  in  childhood,  and  be  appended 
it  the  details  of  forty  eight  cases  in  corroboration  of  his  opinic 
Now,  altlioiigh  like  all  other  books  written  to  develop  one  idea,  thij 
is  somewhat  one-sided  in  its  views,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  overcharge 
in  its  statements,  yet  the  main  point  is  correct — namely,  that 

The  tJiird  class  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  at 
provoked  by  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  is  very  numerous  at 
very  important. 

A  slight  acquaintance  even  with  the  practice  of  medicine  will  ha! 
familiarized  you  with  various  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  nervoc 
system  which  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  and  their  appenij 
ages  bring  with  them.  Such  are  the  unqviiet  sleep,  the  night-terror 
the  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the  sleeping  with  half-closed  eyelids,  tl 
thumbs  drawn  more  or  less  into  the  palm,  which  one  often  observi 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  some  of  which  are  seldom  alt 
gelher  absent  during  dentition,  or  when  changes  are  first  made  in  tl 
diet  of  infants.  But  there  are  besides  two  distinct  classes  of  symptor 
to  ivhich  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  severe,  may  gii 
occasion — namely,  convulsions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otha 
that  form  of  cerebral  disturbance  characterized  by  mingled  exhauslio 
and  irritation,  to  which  the  name  of  the  hydrocephaloid  disease, 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  given. 

Convulsions  from  this  cause  are  generally  the  result  of  unsuitab^ 
food,  or  of  an  over-full  meal  in  infancy  or  early  childhood;  thou( 
other  sources  of  irritation,  as  that  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  calculus 
the  kidney,  may  produce  them.     Those  which  depend  on  indigeslil 
fi)od,  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  threaten  life,  or  even  actually 
destroy  it.     They  nearly  j)roved  fatal  in  the  ease  of  a  little  boy,  fii 

years  old,  previously  healthy,  who  on  July  9th,  18-16,  dined  oft'  son 

[boiled  salmon,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  family  partook  more  heartily 
than   he,  without  any  ill  effects.     At  ten  o'clock  on   the  foUowii 
morning,  having  slept  well  during  the  night,  he  was  suddenly  seii 
,by  a  violent  convulsion,  in  which  his  whole  surface  became  ex< 
ringly  livid,  and  his  lips  of  a  deep  purple  hue.    His  respiration  was 
[greatly  affectyd,  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  air  enough  into  his 
chest  to  keep  him  alive,  and  he  ap{>eared  every  moment  as  if  he  would 
be  suffocated;  while  his  pulse  was  feeble  and  frequent,  and  the  tern- 
perature  of  his  body  low.     Under  the  iufiuence  of  the  cold  douche 
his  head,  his  breathing  became  less  laborious,  his  lips  regained  mu< 
of  their  natural  florid  color,  the  convulsions  greatly  diminished,  an( 
the  child  began  to  make  some  half-conscious  movement.     It  was  now 
possible  to  give  him  an  emetic,  which  caused  free  vomiting  twice,  and 
the  rejection  of  some  of  the  undigested  salmon.     The  child   was  oex^_ 
placed  in  a  hot  mustard  bath;  while  in  it  the  convulsions  completQ^^| 
ceased,  after  having  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,     lie  was  now  po^^ 
in  bed,  where  he  slept  quietly  for  four  hours,  and  awoke  quite  well. 
Now  that  which  took  place  here  you  may  observe  not  very  rarelj 
and  with  symptoms  of  equal  severity,  in  early  infancy,  when  perbai 
the  error  in  diet  has  been  so  trivial  that  you  can  scarcely  realize  tl 
possibility  of  its  producing  such  formidable  results.     The  fact,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  any  given  instance  the  convTilsions  depend  on  such  a 
cause,  may  usually  bo  gathered^  partly  from  tho  history,  which  in 
early  life  is  all  the  more  important  from  the  patient's  inability  to 
speak  for  himself,  but  still  more  from  our  observation  of  their  charac 
tera.  They  are  apt  to  be  violent,  accompanied  with  much  spasm  of 
the  extremities,  cleucbed  hands,  or  the  thumb  drawn  forcibly  into  the 
palm,  and  the  great  toe  widely  separated  from  the  other  toes.  They 
are  associated  with  spasm  of  the  larynx,  which  often  remains  closed 
till  suffocation  seems  impending,  and  with  much  trouble  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements ;  in  other  words,  with  evidence  of  all  the  spinal 
system  of  nerves  being  in  a  state  of  great  irritation.  Almost  always, 
too,  the  abdomen  in  such  cases  is  distended,  often  extremely  tympa- 
nitic, and  there  is  frequent  escape  of  flatus  from  the  intestines.  These 
peculiarities,  if  borne  in  mind,  will  often  give  you  a  clue  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  violent  and  apparently  causeless  convulsive  attack.  They 
indicate  the  source  of  the  disturbance  to  be  eccentric,  and  thus  both 
guide  your  treatment,  and  influence  your  prognosis,  enabling  you  to 
hold  out  the  hope  that  if  the  child  do  but  surmount  its  present  danger, 
recovery  will  be  complete  as  well  as  speedy. 

I  referred  to  a  second  class  of  symptoms  dependent  on  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs ;  symptoms  less  formidable  in  appearance,  per- 
haps, but  more  delusive,  by  which  irritation  and  exhaustion  together 
simulate  the  effects  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  in 
diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  relapses  of  diarrhuia,  that  these  two  con- 
ditions are  associated  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  that  the  risk  of  error 
is,  perhaps,  most  considerable. 

One  case  in  illustration  of  it  must  suffice,  for  time  draws  short. 

A  little  girl  was  seiiied  with  diarrhcea  on  August  8th,  which  at  first 
was  severe,  but  soon  yielded  to  treatment,  and  she  was  again  conva- 
lescent; when,  on  the  loth,  vomiting  and  purging  returned  with  great 
violence,  and  were  attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  still  wor.se  in  all  respects,  but  was  not  brought 
to  me  again  until  tlie  17th.  She  then  looked  exceedingly  ill ;  her 
face  was  sallow,  but  with  a  flush  on  each  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were 
deeply  sunk.  She  lay  in  a  half-dozing  state,  with  her  eyelids  half 
closed,  and  the  eyeballs  turned  upwards,  ao  that  nothing  but  the 
sclerotica  was  visible;  but  from  this  condition  she  awoke  fre(|ueatly 
and  suddenly  in  a  state  of  great  alarin,  and  looking  aa  if  she  were 
about  to  have  a  fit  of  convulsions.  Her  skin  was  hot,  and  very  dry ; 
her  pulse  very  frequent,  but  not  strong  ;  and  there  was  some  subsultus 
of  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  The  abdomen  was  rather  tympanitic; 
the  tongue  red,  coated  with  white  mucus;  the  thirst  was  great;  the 
vomiting  very  frequent,  and  the  bowels  acted  two  or  three  times  in 
an  hour,  the  evacuations  having  the  appearance  of  dirty  water. 

The  persistence  of  the  diarrha'a,  and  the  great  frequency  of  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  had  observed  the 
case  from  the  commencement,  would  have  rendered  error  inexcusable. 
But  such  eases  may  come  under  our  notice  only  when  the  evidence  of 
cerebral  disturbance  is  already  very  striking,  and  wlien,  perhaps,  the 
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diarrhcea  is  no  longer  very  urgent — perhaps  may  for  a  few  hon; 
have  altogether  ceased:  in  such  circumstaQces  error  is  very  possibli 
and  its  consequences  may  be  very  disastrous.    If  you  regard  t: 
cerebral  symptoms  as  the  signs  of  active  disease,  and  withhold  t 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  opiate  enema,  that  might  have  checked  i 
diarrhoBa,  and  soothed  the  irritability,  while  you  apply  cold  lotions 
the  head,  and  give  the  child  nothing  more  nutritious  than  barle; 
water  in  small  quantities,  because  the  irritability  of  the  stomacl 
which  results  from  weakness,  seems  to  you  the  indication  of  disi 
of  the  brain — the  restlessness  will  before  long  alternate  with  co; 
and  the  child  will  die  either  comatose,  or  in  convulsions. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  only  form  which  this  spurious  hydrocephal 
assumes,  although  it  is  that  in  which  the  signs  of  irritation  so  mi 
those  of  exhaustion  as  to  render  the  risk  of  mistake  most  serio 
while  the  time  during  which  the  error  can  be  rectified  ia  in  these 
very  brief.  In  a  larger  number  of  instances  this  condition  comes 
much  more  slowly,  since  it  results  from  the  gradual  influence  of  i: 
perfect  nutrition ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  signs  of  irritation 
the  nervous  system  which  characterize  its  early  stages  are  less  mark 
though  not  on  that  account  leas  deceptive.  In  the  infant  brought 
by  hand,  or  imperfectly  nourished  at  the  breast,  the  first  stage  somi 
times  continues  for  weeks,  attracting  perhaps  little  notice ;  giving 
indeed,  to  a  vague  suspicion  that  something  is  wrong,  but  yet  tl 
suspicion  so  indefinite  that  neither  the  parent  nor  the  doctor  pus 
the  inquiry  far  enough  to  decide  what  that  something  is ;  or,  possibl; 
commencing  dentition  bears  the  blame  of  the  whole  set  of  symptoi 
I  would  have  you,  too,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  these  cases  dentiti' 
may  really  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  symptoi 
though  not  exactly  in  the  way  which  at  first  suggests  itself, 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  food  heightens  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  renders  it  preternaturally  sensitive  to  the  disturbani 
which  teething  seldom  fails  to  bring  with  it.  This  disturbance 
though  more  slowly,  just  as  doea  that  which  accompanies  diarrhoea; 
it  exhausts  the  nervous  power  by  all  the  manifestations  of  reaction 
which  it  produces,  as  the  continued  galvanic  current  wears  out  for  a 
time  the  contractility  of  the  muaclea.  The  symptoms  do  not  betoken 
real  disease  of  the  brain,  though  they  closely  resemble  those  which  it 
occasions ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  to  read  their  import  aright,  you 
sometimes  need  go  back  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  to  gather  the 
child's  early  history,  and  to  learn  how  it  has  been  fed,  and  how  it  has 
thriven  from  its  birth.  You  will  find,  too,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  intermingled  with  the  general  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance, 
the  evidences  also  of  spinal  irritation  such  as  I  have  already  referred 
to;  and  they  should  always  lead  you  to  suspect  that  the  brain  is 
disturbed  in  sympathy  with  some  cause  external  to  it.  Irritability, 
restlessness,  feverishness,  a  Bushed  face,  a  frequent  pulse,  undue 
sensitiveness  of  the  surface,  moaning,  starting  in  sleep,  all  point  to 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  but  they  do  not  specially  point  to 
disease  of  the  brain:  their  real  meaning  must  be  gathered  from  a 
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consideration  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  patient.  That  condition 
will  be  found  to  vary  very  much ;  the  face  will  not  be  always  (lushed, 
nor  the  head  always  hot,  nor  the  foatanelle  always  tense  or  pulsating. 
Vomiting  may  occur,  bat  it  will  be  occasional;  the  bowels  will  be 
relaxed  rather  than  constipated ;  the  abdomen  not  shrunken,  but 
distended  with  flatus;  a  state  which  should  always  turn  your  atten- 
tion from  the  brain  itself  to  some  source  of  irritation  external  to  it; 
since,  as  the  distinguished  German  physician,  Goelis  has  remarked,  a 
collapsed,  state  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  absence  of  flatus  from  the 
intestines,  are  signs  almost  pathognomonic  of  hydrocephalus.  Often, 
too,  the  carpopedal  contractions  and  the  laryngeal  spasm  are  present, 
or  have  existed,  to  warn  you  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case ;  while 
the  pulse,  though  feeble  and  frequent,  retains  its  regularity  of  force 
and  rhythm,  and  thus  differs  remarkably  from  the  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, or  unequal  beats,  which  are  among  the  earliest  and  least 
fallacious  signs  of  real  cerebral  disease.  If  misinterpreted,  and  con- 
sequently wrongly  treated,  the  stage  of  exhaustion  comes  on  by 
degrees,  and  with  it  a  stealthy  stupor.  The  flush  no  more  returns  to 
the  surface,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  the  pulse  becomes  feebler,  the 
pupils  permanently  dilated,  the  respiration  sighing,  the  voice  husky, 
deglutition  difficult ;  symptoms  which,  if  the  earlier  stage  was  misin- 
terpreted, will  probably  be  regarded  ns  the  signs  of  the  last  stage  of 
hydrocephalus;  though  the  depressed  fontauelle,  the  oool  head,  the 
pulse  still  frequent  in  spite  of  its  feebleness,  the  abdomen  still  con- 
taining flatus,  the  bowels  still  loose,  will  tell  at  once  a  different  tale 
to  some  other  practitioner,  who,  with  no  larger  experience  than  your 
own,  yet  with  a  mind  unbiassed  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  comes  to 
the  case,  and  at  once  reads  its  meaning  aright. 

I  had  wished  to  have  said  something  about  cases  of  a  chronic 
character,  in  which  symptoms  occur  that  give  rise  to  unfounded 
suspicion  of  disease  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  to-day  no  time  to  do 
more  than  enumerate  some  of  them.  Such  are  the  groundless  suspi- 
cions which  parents  often  entertain,  and  which  the  doctor  himself  is 
not  always  as  quick  as  he  might  be  to  negative,  in  cases  of  essential 
paralysis  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Such  are  the  fears  excited  by 
the  temporary  though  often  long-continued  dulling  of  the  faculties, 
which  often  follows  fever  or  some  exhausting  illness.  Such  are  the 
apprehensions  which  fits  of  waywardness  or  altered  temper  excite; 
such,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  dread  which  the  excitability  of  a 
child  whose  faculties  are  just  awaking  to  the  wonders  of  the  world 
around  him,  sometimes  occasions  his  relatives ;  and  such,  lastly,  is  the 
morbid  anxiety  with  which  the  severe  neuralgic  headache  of  child- 
hood is  watched  by  persons  who  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  but  that 
suffering  so  intense,  and  the  return  of  which  medical  care  so  often 
foils  to  prevent,  must  needs  depend  on  a  cause  as  serious  as  it  obvi- 
ously is  difficult  of  removal. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  my  catalogue  is  a  long  one,  and  I  think  not 
unimportant.  I  must  hope  at  some  future  time  to  pass  it  in  review, 
as  I  have  to-day  tried  to  do  with  the  other  class  of  cases  of  a  more 
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acute  kind.  Some  of  the  detuls  maj,  I  fear,  have  seemed  tedionaj 
bat  my  excuse  is,  that  the  errors  against  which  I  have  tried  to  warn 
joa  are  the  same  as  in  past  years  i  have  myself  committed.  I  have 
not  stated  imaginary  dangers.  I  have  tried  to  warn  you  against  sach 
as  have  proved  themselves  to  me  very  real  opes,  and  to  make  you  to 
the  best  of  my  powers  the  inheritors  of  my  own  experience. 
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Anaemia,  bruits  due  to,  very  rare  in  child- 
hood, 405 
Angina  maligna.     See  Diphtheria. 
Antimony,  general  rules  for  employment  of,  31 
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pneumonia,  276 
oronp,  305,  332 
chorea,  184 

dropsy  after  scarlatina,  528 
and  opium,  in  head  symptoms  of  remit- 
tent fever,  664 
Aau,  prolapsus  of,  in  course  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, treatment  of,  499 
imperforate.     See  Rectum,  imperforate. 
AphthsB,    See  Thrush. 
Apoplexy,  symptoms  less  dangerous  in  child 

than  hi  adult,  56 
Arachnoid,   peculiar  condition  of,  in  acute 
hydrocephalus,  71 
granulations  of,  in  hydrocephalus;  their 

tubercular  nature,  73 
lining  the  ventricles,  granular  state  of,  111 
hemorrhage  into  the,  59,  63 

changes  of  the  effused  blood,  63 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms,  04 
oases  of,  64 

chronic  hydrocephalus  an  occasional 
result  of,  64,  114 
Asphyxia,  of  new-born  child,   often  due  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  57 
treatment  of,  68 


Asthma  thymioum.     See  Spasm  of  the  glottis- 
Astringents,  use  of,  in  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 

496 
Atelektasis  pulmonum.     See  Lungs,  imperfect 

expansion  of. 
Atrophy  of  brain.     See  Brain,  atrophy  o.f. 

In&ntile.     See  In&nts,  atrophy  of. 
Auscultation,  general  rules  for,  20 

in  acute  inflammations  of  thoracic  viscera, 
necessity  of,  612 

Backwardiiesb,  distinguished  from  idiocy, 

214 
Belladonna,  as  prophylactic  of  scarlatina,  695 

in  treatment  of  chorea,  184 
Blisters,  rules  for  management  of,  33 

in  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  96 
pneumonia,  278 
croup,  309 
hooping-cough,  361 
Brain  in  infancy,  peculiarities  of  its  circula- 
tion. 38 
controlling  power  over  spinal  cord 
not  manifest,  42 
disease  of,  symptoms  of,  39 

importance  of  vomiting  as  a  sign  of, 

41.48 
paralysis  from,  diagnosis  of,  192 
rarity  of  sudden  death  from,  and 
why,  606 
disorder  of,  sympathetic,  in  pneumonia, 
131 
in  jaundice,  symptoms  of,  467 
atrophy  of,  with  premature  ossification  of 
skull,  124 
in  course  of  long  illness,  125 
partial— .case  of,  126 
cancer  of,  142 

congestion  of  See  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
dropsy  of.     See  Hydrocephalus, 
hemorrhage  into  substance  of — oases  of. 

See  Cerebral  hemorrhage, 
hydatids  of,  142 
hypertrophy  of,  119 
its  symptoms,  119 
its  connection  with  rickets,  cretinism, 

and  idiocy,  1 21 
state  of  brain  in,  121 
diagnosis  from  chronic  hydrocepha- 
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occasional  cure  of  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus by,  114 
treatment  of,  122 
partial,  124 
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^^^^^H                      peonliar  character  of  oonTnltioni 

suffocative.     iSm  Bronchitis,  capillary.    ^^H 

^^^^H                                        138 

Cephalhnmotoma,  its  oharacler  and  chaoMj^^l 

^^^^^^^             varieties  in  coarse  of  tbo  disease,  130 

flO                                                              1 

^^^^^^m              deposit  occosiooally  external  to  tbe 

case  illustrating  process  of  cure  of,  61 

^^^^^^H                   brain — oasa  of,  140 

diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  61 

^^^^V              diagnods,  141 

sabaponeurotio,  62 

^^^^^^               treatment  of  soapeoted  eases  of,  141 

Cerebral  circulation,  its  peenliarltlei  in  ia- 

^H^               Tentriales  of,  changes  of  their  llniitg  in 

Ibnoy,  38 

^^M                       acute  hydroccpbaJus,  75 

congestion.     See  Congestion  of  the  braia 

^^K^                  rules  fur  discriminating  between  signs  of 

hemorrhage,  56                                         ^^^m 

^^^B                    syinjiathetio  diflorder  and  symptoms  of 

frequent  cause  of  asphyxia,  57         ^^H 

^^^m                       real  disease,  615 

generally  capillary,  57                      ^^H 

^^H          Brocahinl  Phthisis,  anatomical  characters  of, 

into  substance  of  brain,  66 

^H                             371 

capillary  In  cases  of  tub«nl«,  tt 

^^H                          process  of  cure  of,  372 

into  sao  of  arachnoid,  59,  63 

^^H                        perforation  of  bronchi,  Ao.,  373 

trutmant  of,  67 

^^^^^          symptoms  of,  375,  3S1 

external  to  akall.    iSsi*  Cepbalhsm*- 

^^^^^L                auscultatory,  peooliaritiesof,  378,  381 
^^^^^H                exnggeratevl    by   interourrest  bron- 

toma. 

respiration,  meaning  of  the  term,  41 

^^^^                     obitis,  384 

symptoms  independent  of  cerebral  disesj*. 

^^V                ocoarional  recovery  bowt 

608 

^H 

Chest,  elasticity  of  walls  of,  223 

^^H                   modes  of  death  in,  370 

examination  of,  in  sick  children,  20 

^^H          Bronchitis,  points  of  diSerenoe  in  child  and 

Chicken-pox,  essential  differences  from  small 

^H                     adult,  246 

pox,  and  symptoms,  576                                   ' 

^^H^                morbid  appearances  of  bronchi  in,  240 

relation  of,  to  booping-oougb,  351 

^^^^^^                  dilatation  of  bronohi  in,  347 

Children,  high  mortality  of,  17 

^^^^^^L                  nature  of  vesionlar,  248 

peculiarities  of  their  diseases,  17 

^^^^^f                afitection  of  pulmonary  tissae  ta,  249 

rules  for  conducting  examination  of,  18          , 

^^^^^^          symptoms  of,  2^6 

feebleness  of  inspiratory  power  in,  323  ^^^m 

^^B                        similar  to  those  of  pneamonin,  3SC1, 

^H                            272 

^^^H                 tndden  supervention  of  oollapm  of  Inaga 

imperSsot  expansion  of  lungs  in  new-bort|^^| 

rules  for  treatment  of  their  diseases.  37 

^H                            257 

system  of  instruction  in  the  treatment  of 

^^^H                  when  chronic,  may  simulate  pbthisifl,  263 

diseases  of,  507 

^^H                  ioterottrront,    exaggerates    symptoms    of 

Chlorate  of  potash,  in  treatment  of  stomatitis. 

^^H                      phthisis,  384 

430,  435 

^^H                  treatment  of,  depletion  in,  260 

Chloroform  in  treatment  of  oonralsiou,  167  « 
haoping-congh,  350                                              | 

^^H                          tartar  emetic  in,  261 

^^H                          nervous  clyspDCEa  in,  263 

Chorea,  rare  in  early  childhood,  176 

^^H                          ooDvalesoencc  from,  203 

influence  of  sex  and  other  canxes  io  pro- 

^^H                oomplicating  mtaslefl,  treatment  of,  584 
^^H                       nooping-eough,  344 

ducing  it,  177 

symptoms  of,  178 

^^H                                treatment  of,  363 

affection  of  heart  in,  179 

^^H                        inflammatory  diarrhoea,  488 

duration  of.  181 

^^H                  capillary,  its  nature  and  syinptom*,  957 

morbid  appearaneat  in,  180 

^^H                        case  iUustrative  of,  350 

treatment  of;  183 

^^H                      results  of  ausoaltatioo  in,  360 

use  of  antimony  in,  184 
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01ior««,  ni«  of— 

belladonnn  in,  184 
partial — case  of,  185 
Chronic  UTvlrjcephalas.     iSm  Hydroccphftlag. 
Cod-liver  Oil,  in  treatment  of  phlhiali,  391 
Cold,  inQnoiice  of  cxpoaure  to,  322 
I  mode  iif  applying  to  bead,  62 

I  externiil  application  of,  in  acute  bydro- 

F  cepbnlus.  95 

I  affnsion  in  congestion  of  brain,  52 

!       Congestion  of  the  brain,  its  frequencj,  45 
I  first  BtAge  of  man;  cerebral  die««8rs,  4G, 

I  *^ 

I  apparent,  bow  distiDgaisbed    alter  death 

I  from  real,  70 

I  fatal,  may  leave  very  tligbt  post-mortem 

I  appearnnceii,  48 

I  active,  onuses  of,  46 

^^^-  cases  uf,  at  onset  of  eruptive  feveis, 

^^^H  ease  of,  from  exposure  to  sun,  48 

^^H  lyinptomfl  of,  48 

^^^v  it«  itacu  and  modes  of  tenniaation, 

^^^V  treatmvni  of,  50 

^^^P  rules  for  depletion  in,  50 

^^^^  use  of  purgatives  in,  62 

I  cold  aflii5)on  in,  52 

psMire,  causes  of,  46,  54 

cote  illustrative  of  symptoms  of,  55 
treatment  of,  55 
ConstipntioQ,  from  cangenital  mAlfurmation  of 
intEFtinev,  4<l'9 
from  »trntignlnted  hernia,  474 
from  intuHiusception.     See  R«ctum,  im- 
pprfornte,  nnd  Intussusception. 
Convalescence  after    exhausting;  dlseaMfl  in 

early  life,  cautionary  advice  in,  606 
Convu'tslona  in  cbild  answer  to  delirinm  in 
adult,  41 

I  deaths  from,  at  different  periods  of  life 

I  (note),  42 

L  Eymptomalio  value  of,  eoDsidered,  41-46 

^^H^    due  to  predominoQGe  of  spinal  system  in 
^B       early  life,  42 
^^V    detoriptian  of  a  fit  of,  44 
^^H     importance  of  ascertaining  tbeir  cause, 

^m 

J^^      In  hydrocephalus,  81 

r  rclntion  of  to  «pile]uiy,  1B8 

^^^      independent  of  diMase  of  brain,  164 

^^^L  two  forms  of,  155 

^^B  associated  \fitb  fatty  liver,  150 

^^^  Irentment  «r,  156 

chloTofortu  in,  167 
ccimpticaiing  hnoping-eouKh,  347 
from  inteptinal  worm*,  519 

mulariii,  491 
in  scarlet  fever,  46,  689 
scatlatinal  dropsy,  525 
salaam  convulsion,  168 
rarely  a  symptom  of  acut«  disea«e  of  brain, 

609 
cose  of  sudden  ushering  in  smallpox,  CIO 
consequent  on  disorders  of  digestive  or- 
^nsi — case,  614 
Copper,  sulphate  of;  in  advanced  stages  of 

croup,  307 
Coryza,  symptoms  of,  342 

malignant,  case  in  illustration  of,  242 
k  its  treatment.  24^ 

I  its  oonneotiun  with  syphilis,  344 


Corysa — 

sometimes  sole  symptoms  of  infantile  sy- 
philis, 547 
Cough,  peculiar,  in  disease  of  brain,  41 
at  onset  of  hydrocephalus,  63 
paroxysmal,  in  course  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis, 258 
in  bronchial  phthisis,  335,  375 
apasmodio,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  intesti- 
nal initatioB,  oerebroi  inQajumation, 
335 
peculiar,  in  croup,  208 
Cretinism,  connection  of,  vith  hypertrophy  of 
brain. 121 
frequent  misuse  of  term,  204 
Croup,  de&Diticii)  of  the  disease,  292 

diflerent  diseases  included  under  name  of, 

204 
peculiarity  of  the  field  in  which  many  of 
the  author's  observations  were  made 
(note),  293 
inflaence  of  age,  sex,  climate,  Aa,  in  oau- 

ing  it,  295 
morbid  appearances,  206 

peculiarities  of  croup  after  measlM, 
297,  331 
symptoms  of,  onset,  and  ftnit  stage,  298 
second  stage,  patbognomonio  sound 

of  voioe  and  cough,  208 
third  stage,  delusive  appearances  of 

improvement,  300 
results  of  auscultation  in,  300 
spasmodic  dyspi)«e«  in,  306,  333 
duratiiiu  of,  and  prognosis  in,  SOI,  302 
danger  of  relapse  in,  302 
treatment  of,  premonitory  symptoms  of, 
303 
depletion  in,  304 
emplojinent  of  antimony  in,  305 

calomel  in,  305 
inflammation  of  lungs  in  course  of 

oroup,  306 
danger  of  over  treatment  in,  305 
convalescence  from  the  disease,  306 
advanced  stages  of,  307 

use  of  sulphattf  of  copper  in,  107 
oaution  with  reference  to  emstics 

in.  307 
use  of  blisters  in,  30B 
bronchotomy  in,  300 

difference  of  results  in  England  and 

France,  309 
reasons  for  not  rejecting  it,  311 
malignant  vajiety  of.     Sfs  Dipihtheria. 
with  preduminanoe  of  spasmodio  symp* 
loms,  333 
illustrative  ease,  334 
spasmodic.     &w  Spasm  of  the  glottis. 
suddeDaess  of  deotb  in,  599 
Cri  hydrencephaliqne,  80 
Cry  in  infkncy,  its  two  periods,  22 

olioracteristic,  in  imporfeet  expansion  of 
the  lungs,  226 
Cynauche  laryngea,  cynoncbe  tracbealis.    Ste 
Croup, 
parotidea,  symptoms  of,  448 

treatment  of,  449 
tonsillaris,  441 

Bektitios,  tardy  in  human  subject,  409 
order  of  appearance  of  the  teeth,  426 
pauses  in  its  course,  164,  430 


1                            ^^^^^p                            ^^^^^^^'^^^l 

L                  Dentition — 

Diarrhoea —                                                         ^H 

^^H                   derelopinent  of  the  digeftire  tjBtem  clar- 

possibility  of  its  occurrence   lh  tij'iroow-^^H 

^^m                   ing,  480 

pha)u9,  05                                                  ^H 

^^H                  disease  froiocnt  during,  1R 

deluaivo  symptoms  in   relapses  of— casft^^H 

^^H                 high  mortality  during,  and  rcMosf  for  it, 

615                                                            ^^M 

^B 

treatment  of  simple  form,  4UI                   ^^H 

^^H                  nlTcdion!  nf  raoiith  dnring,  437 

sulphuric  acid  in,  492                         ^^H 

^^H                  connrotion  of,  with  dinrrhtrn,  482 

during  terlhing,  492                            ^^^| 

^^H                   cnngetttion  of  brain  frequent  during,  48 

it."  decline,  493                                ^^M 

^^H                  occurrence  of  paraljsis  during,  187 

inflammat<.>ry  foriiii  depletion,  493  '^^H 

^^H                 connection  of,  irith  ipuom  of  the  glottis, 

Tomiiing,  and  of  ncrrous  symploaw^^B 

^H                      167 

494                                                          ^ 

^^H                  diagnosis  of  pnennonia  Baperrening  dnr- 

nae  of  stimulants  in,  495 

^H                              274 

aromaties  and  astringenti,  iM 

^^H                  dysuria  during,  631 

chronic  stage  of,  497 

^^K^^          trestmeni,  u»e  of  the  j^nm-Ianeet,  427 

diet  in,  498 

^^^^^^                conrtitDtional,  426 

intertrigo  in,  499 

^^^^^V                of  ftfl'ecli«>nR  of  mouth  during,  429 

prolapsus  uri  in,  499 

^^^^^B               of  cruptiong  of  «calp,  Ao.,   caution 

Digestive  Kyst«m,   peculiarities   of,   in  earl; 

^^^^^H 

cliildhood,  406 

^^^^KP                  of  dtarrhcrn  during,  492 

changes  in,  with  adraneing  years,  409. 479 

^^^^^^    Depletion,  general  rules  for,  27 

deaths  from  diseases  of,  and  from  otlwr 

^^1                   ezo<^,«aive,  itn  peculiar  danger  in  infancy, 

causes,  compared  (note).  220 

^^L                             131 

disorder  of,  associated  with  diabetes,  HI 

^^^H                    in  c<'n;;<^Htion  of  brain,  51 

Diphtheria,  315 

^^^B                   in  noulo  hy<lr>>cepkftlue,  D3 

its  relation  to  true  croup,  294,  317 

^^^B                   in  liiuDchitis,  251 

symptoms,  316,  319 

^^^1                    in  pneumonia,  275 

two  forms,  Y>rimnry  and  secondary,  318 

^^M                  in  pteurify,  290 

its  affinity  to  buod  diseases,  321 

^^H                    in  crovp,  304 

duration,  and  modes  of  death,  33S 

^^H                   from  bend  in  hooping-congta,  350 

■•quelle,  322 

^^^H                     in  Eipnum  of  the  glottii<,  105 

relation  to  scarlatina,  324 

^^^B                    in  inflntDrnntrfry  diarrhoa,  493 

treatment,  327 

^^H                    in  ;>eril<initi!<,  508 

secondary  to  measlw,  329 

^^^P                    from  head  in  typhoid  fever,  564 

morbid  appearances,  331 

^^H                  in  nffecltnna  of  the  chest  in  coarse  ofmca- 

treatment,  331 

^H                     tlei,  584 

Disease,  peculiarities  of,  in  childhood,  17 

^^H                  OftUtion  concerning,  in  affection  of  bead 

difficulties  of  investigating,  18 

^^H                        in  scarlet  fever,  504 

hereditary  tendency  to,  important,  2.t 

^^H                     in  drop'v  nft^r  «L-urt(>t  fever,  528 

rules  for  treatment  of,  27 

^^H            Diabetes,  rarity  of,  in  childhood,  542 

Dropsy  after  scarlatina.    See  Kidneys,  Inflsm-         , 

^^H                  gymptomi  of,  con&eotion  with  dyspepsia. 

mntion  of. 

^H 

Dura  mater,  inflammation  of  sinuses  of,  Kki 

^^H                   treatment  of,  544 

Dyspepsia  of  infants,  symptoms  of,  451 

^^H           Diarrhoea,  its  frequency  and  itoportaooe,  478 

treatmeat,  when   dependent   on  !«• 

^^^^^                     tables  il1u.ilraling,  479 

bility,  453 

^^^^^L                 influenceof  age  on;  of  dentition,  479 

gastric  disorder.  453 

^^^^^^H                                season         480 

use  of  alkalies  in,  465 

^^^^^^                         of  krt}ality  on  j  mahiiia,  4©0 

strumous,  a^  a  symptom  of  phthisis,  274 

^^^F                   tno  forma  of,  47^ 

Dyspna'B,  nervous,  in  course  of  brunchitis,  242 

^^^^^^            siiuple  or  catarrhal,  symptoms  of,  481 

hooping  cough,  340,  345 

^^^^^^L                  during  t«elhing,  481 

treatment  of,  362 

^^^^^H                  danger  from  exbnastion,  481 

Dysurta  of  young  children,  531 

^^^^^^                          of  suparrention  of  dysentery,  483 

treatment  of,  532 

^^V                  inflammatory,  or  dysentery,  482 

from  calculus  in  urethra;  from  long  pre- 

^^^^^^                   its  resemblance  to  dysentery  in  the 

puce,  532 

^^^^L 

^^^^^H                 morbid  appearances,  chiefly  in  large 

Ei.B,  Inflammation  of  internal,  lOS 

^^^^^H                                intestine, 

symptoms  of,  1C3 

^^^^^H                             other  parts,  484 

dtHf;nosiBfrom  inflammation  of  brato, 

^^^^^^B                  symptoms  of  acute  attack  of,  485 

103 

^^^^^^P                       Qoonsional  rapidity  of  coarse  of, 

extending  to  brain,  104 

^^^^H 

treatment,  104 

^^^^^^^                        chronic  oonrse  of,  487 

Eclampsia  nutans,  16S 

Electricity,  in  treatment  of  paralysis.  197 

^^^^^H                 rarioua  causes  and  modes  of  death 

^^^^V 

Emetics,  in  treatment  of  croup,  304,  307,  333 

^                          relapses  of,  488 

caution  with  reference  to  tbair  oat, 

^^H                   supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms  from 

308 

^^^1                        exhauirtion  in  course  of — coses,  130 

Emphysema,  its  association  with  pnenjBonis, 

^^H                   com|ilicflting  hooping-cough,  350 

253 

^^M                  aomelimes  associated  with  congMtioD  of 

relation  of  hooping-cough  to  its  produc- 

^H                     the  brain.  M 

tion,  36a 

— ^                1 
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Encephftlitis,  or  limple  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  70,  97 
its  differences  from  hydrooephaliu— oases 

illnstratiTe  of,  98 
morbid  appearances  in,  100 
its  occurrence  rare,  lOO 
treatment  of,  101 
Endocarditis,  401 

effects  of,  tendency  to  increase — cases, 
402 
occasional    amelioration    in — oases. 
See  Heart,  diseases  of. 
Epilepsy,  its  frequency  in  childhood,  169 
causes  of,  170 
affection  of  mind  in,  171 
general  characters  in  childhood,  172 
prognosis  in,  173 
treatment  of,  174 
general  management  in,  175 
Exanthemata,  generid  characteristics  of,  553 

Faciai.  Himiplkgia   in  new-bom   infimts, 

198 
Eeeding,  artificial,  of  infants,  high  mortality 
from,  410 
its  injurious  effects  explained,  411 
morbid  appearances  produced  by,  413 
roles  for,  when  necessary,  410 
quantity  of  food,  418 
caution    as    to    occasional    nn- 
healthiness  of  cow's  milk,  390, 
418 
Ferers  in  childhood,  chiefly  exanthemata,  553 
continued  fever,  same  in  child  and  in 
adult,  554 
identity  of  remittent   and    typhoid 
feyer.     See  Typhoid  fever. 

Oaltahism,  in  treatment  of  paralysis,  197 
Gangrene  of  the  lung.    See  Lung,  gangrene  of. 

mouth.     See  Stomatitis,  gangrenous. 
Ctastrio  disorder,  diagnosis  of,  from  pneumo- 
nia, 273 
pleurisy,  288 
remittent  fever,  560 
Glottis,  spasm  of.     See  Spasm  of. 

Tubage  of  (note),  312 
Chims,  lancing  of,  rules  for,  doring  teething, 
428 
caution  needed  in  cases  of  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  164 
Clymaastics,  use  of,  in  epilepsy,  175 
ohorea,  183 
paralysis,  197 

Hall,  Dr.  Mabshall,  mode  of  treating  in- 
fantile asphyxia,  58 
Hamatemesis,  circumstances  in  which  it  oo- 
oors,  458 
illustrative  cases,  459 
spurious,  462 
Hnmoptysis  rare  in  phthisis  of  children,  374 

cases  of  fatal,  376 
Hemorrhage  from  nmbilions  in  new-bom  child- 
ren, 465 
'  Heart,  diseases  of,  393 

frequency  in  childhood  underrated,  393 
connection  with  malformations,  395 
'  acute  rheumatism  most  frequent  cause  of, 

S94 
aMoeiated  with  scarlatina ;  with  pleurisy, 
S9i,895 


Heart,  diseases  of— 

connection  of,  with  chorea,  179 

idiopathic,  399 

sometimes  independent  of  inflammation, 

402 
their  tendency  to  increase,  402 
occasional  pauses  in  advance  of,  404 
rarity  of  ansemio  bruits,  405 
conclusions  concerning,  406 
Hectic,  rare  in  phthisis  of  chUdren,  375 
Hemiplegia,  facial,  in  new-born  in&nts,  198 
Hernia,  strangulated,  in  in&nts,  474 
Hip-joint  disease,  diagnosis  from  partial  palsy 

of  leg,  192 
Hooping-cough,  essentially  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, 336,  352 
symptoms  of— the  hoop,  337,  341 
catarrhal  stage,  339 
varying  at  onset  of,  339 
nervous  dyspnoea  in,  340,  345 
at  its  acme,  340 

nocturnal  exacerbations  of,  340 
indications  of  amendment  and  dete- 
rioration, 342 
cough  often  diminished  by  intercur- 
rent febrile  affections,  344 
complication  of,  with  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, 343 
disorder  of  nervous  system,  345 
congestion  of  brain,  64 
convulsions,  41,  347 
tubercular  hydrocephalus— case  illus- 
trative of,  348 
diarrhoea,  350 
irritable  stomach  and  vomiting,  346, 

350 
measles  and  varicella,  351 
duration  of,  351 

its  catarrhal  stage,  339 
recurrence  of,  352 

causes  of;  influence  of  sex  and  age,  352; 
(note),  353 
season  and  temperature;  353 
contagion,  354 
deaths  from,  at  different  ages  (note),  353 
from  different  complications  (note), 
843 
mocbid  appearances  in,  354 

production  of  emphysema  in,  355 
state  of  the  lungs,  Alderson's  obser- 
vations (note),  355 
pneumogastrio  nerves,  356 
treatment  of,  of  first  stage,  357 

of  second  stage  ;  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  358 
sedatives,  359 
chloroform  in,  359 
cauterisation  of  larynx  in,  360 
counter-irritation    and    blisters, 
361 
third  stage,  364 

the  nervous  dyspnoea ;  danger  of  over- 
treatment---case  in  illustration,  362 
bronchitis  complicating,  364 
decline  of,  365 
Hydatids  of  brain,  142 

Hydrocephaloid  disease.  Dr.  M.  Hall's  account 
of,  128 
supervention  of^  in  course  of  diarrhoea, 
129 
pneumonia,  and  consequent  on  cere- 
bral congestion,  130 
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Hjrdrocephnloid  disease — 

cautions  agaiust  muUking  iti  symptoms, 

131,  014 
rulea  for  its  pr«T«otion  and  treatment, 
132 
EydrocepbAliu,  acuta,  or  ierofalotM  ioflani- 
matioD  of  the  brain,  70 
sgM  at  which  it  oooar«i,  01 
predisposition  to,  in  phthtBioal  familiei,  01 
morbid  appearanccj  in,  tiro  kinds  of,  7t) 
table  of  43  disaoctions  of  (oot«],  Ttt 
at  base  of  brain,  71 
granulations  of  the  membr&neii,  72 

their  tubercular  nature,  73 
state  of  oerebra]  substance  in,   and 

relation  to  fluid  in  ventricles,  T4 
Boflvning  not  due  to  imbibition   of 
fluid.  75 
result  of  inflammation  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  changes  in  lining  of 
Tentricles,  75 
tubercular  deposits  in  brain  in,  77 
comiilk'uliiinii  of,  78 
symptoni<{  of  first  stage  of,  78,  OIT 
second,  79 
third,  80 

rarj  in  different  eases,  82 
approach  sometimes  very  gradaal,  83, 

80 
sj'mptoins  of,  obsoare   In  phthisical 

subjects,  83 
three  stages  of,  not  always  distinct, 

BO 
occasional  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  in, 

05 
dis^osij:  of,  from  infl&nunaUon  of 
internal  ear,  103 
night  terrors,  202 
remittent  ferer,  85 
remissions  in,  irregular,  80, 60 
gastric  disorder,  86 
pneumonia,  273 
pleurisy,  2S7 
prognosiM  in,  very  unfavorable,  86 

appear  ojioes  of  impro  vement  delusive, 

88 
occasional  recovery  from,  87 
caution  as  to  sleep  in,  88 
duration  of,  89 

treatment  of,  prophylaxis  of,  91 
depletion  in,  93 
purgatives  in,  O'l 
use  of  mercurials,  and  application  of 

cold  in,  94,  05 
nee  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  in,  SO 
diet,  use  of  narcotics,  application  of 

blirterti  in,  05,  96 
of  last  stage  of;  97 
chronic,  ciroumstanoea  in  which  it  ooottrs, 
107 
occiuional  resnlt  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, 40 
conneeted  with  malformation  of  the 

brain.  108,  110 
external  and  iotemal,  14}9 
internal,  symptoms  of,  108 
changes  of  skull  in,  109 
progress  and  termination  of,  110 
age  at  which  it  comes  on,  110 
pott-mortem  appuaraoceit  in,  111 
frequent  oonneotion  with  inflam- 
mation— oases,  111-114 


Hydrocephalus,  chronio,  internal — 

sometimes  arrested,  rarely  < 
114 
external,  its  variotu  okoset,  114 
diagnosis  from  hypertrophy  of  bn 

122 
treatment  of,  115 

Oiilis's  plan  and  use  of  oompr 

sion,  116 
by  puncture,  117 
spurious.     Se^  Bydrocepb&loid  dJMMi.;* 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  treatment  of  ho 

cottgb, 358 
IIy|i«rtrophy  of  brain-     See  Brain,  hy 

phy  of 
Hypochondriasis  in  childhood,  205 
Hysteria  in  childhood,  207 

ICTXnUB  KEOKAT08UH.      iSss  JMUldJCe. 

Idiocy,  distinguished  from  ba«kwaxiiiieis, '. 
causes  of,  216 
symptoms  of,  217 
mental  faculties  in,  318 
edaoation  io,  218 

association  of  with  hypertrophy  of  br 
ISl 
with  congenital  atrophy  of  brain, ', 
Induration  of  the  oeUuliu  tissue,  symptomsi 
238 
appearanoei  after  death,  239 
connection  of,  with  ooUapee 

the  lung,  240 
treutment  of,  240 
Infancy,  frequency  of  sudden  deaths  in— 'OSsaT 

598 
Infants,  orblDcial  feeding  of,  iiyuriotu;  higb 
mortality  from,  410 
Injurious  action  of  explained,  4t 
ikrinaoeous    substances    unii 
able  for,  416 
atrophy  of,  causes  of  various,  412,  419 
post-mortem  ajipearanees  I 
413 
Influenia,  its  peculiarities  in  childhood; 

ment,  264,  265 
Inoculation  of  smallpox,  eomparative  adrto- 

tagej  ond  evils  of,  567 
Intellect,  temporary  weakening  q(,  after  loBg 

illness,  125 
Intermittent  fever,  peonliMitiM  of.  in  chUd- 

hood,  564 
Intertrigo  in  course  of  ohronio  diarrhflsa,  tnat- 

ment  of,  499 
Intestinal  worms.     &£  Worms. 
Intestines,  softening  of,  457 
Inlnitiun  and  guessing,  difference  between,  tlJ 
Intussusception    of  intestines,  aymptonu  of. 
475 
diagnosij  of,  470 
treatment  of,  477 
Inward  fits,  meaning  of  the  term,  44 

JxxmiCM  of  new-bom  infants,  443 

influence  of  eold  nad  bul  air  is 

causing  it,  464 
sometimes  depends  on  ohfU'BS 
tiun  or  malformation  of  btUsry 
ducts,  465 
treatment  of,  464 
of  children  sometimes  ossooialitd  with  hetd 
symptoms,  467 
treatment  of,  467 
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KiDHKTB,  simple  inflammation  of,  521 

inflammation  of,  with  albuminuria,  521 
as  sequela  of  scarlatina,  522 
composition  of  urine  in,  526 
post-mortem  appearances,  results 

of  the  microscope,  527 
treatment  of,  528 
grarel  and  calculus  in,  very  frequent  in 
children,  530 
lithio  acid  very  frequent  in  new-bom 

children,  530 
formed  during  teething,  531 
associated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
533 
albuminous,  degeneration  of,  530 
fnngoid  disease  of,  542 

Labyxoitis  STRicnLA.    See  Croup. 

nleeratire.     See  Cronp. 
Latynz,  oauterization  of  in  croup,  331 

in  hooping-cough,  360 
Leechea,  rules  for  application  of,  28 
for  applying  to  the  head,  93 
for  employment  of,  in  congestion  of 
brain,  51 
LenoKmia,  enlargement  of  spleen  in  connec- 
tion with,  544 
Lenoorrhcea  of  young  children,     i^  Vulva, 

discharges  from. 
Lithates,  formation  of,  in  new-born  children, 
530 
during  dentition,  531 
connection  of,  with  dyspeprfa  and  rheuma- 
tism, 533 
treatment  of  excess  of,  534 
Liver,  flitty,  connection  of  with  infantile  con- 
vnlsions,  159 
albuminous 'enlargement  of,  539 

its    connection    with   syphilis,   539, 
550 
hydatids  of,  540 
fungoid  disease  of,  541 
Lungs,  elasticity  of,  223 

imperfect  expansion  of,  224 

conditions  under  which  it  ooours, 

224 
anatomical  characters,   and  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  the  lung, 
225 
symptoms  of,  227 
cases  illustrative  of,  227 
diagnosis    of,    from    congenital 

phthisis,  229 
treatment  of.  iSee  Lungs,  collapse 
of. 
eamiflcation  of.     See  Lungs,  collapse  of. 
ooUapee  of,  erroneously  regarded  as  pneu- 
monia, 231 
anatomical  characters  and  symptoms 
of  this  supposed  lobular  pneumo- 
nia, 2.32 
effects  of  inflation  on  lung,  232 
researches  of  Bailly  and  Legendre, 

and  of  Qairdner,  on  it,  233 
cases  illustrative  of  its  occurrence, 

234 
occurs  from  similar  causes  in  adults 

as  in  children,  236 
observations  of  its  occurrence  in  the 

aged,  237 
its  supervention  in  course  of  bron- 
chitis, 257  I 
40 


Lungs,  collapse  of— 

in  hooping-cough,  355 
association  with  it  of  induration  of 
the  cellular  tifsue,  240 
congestion  and  other  changes  of  substance 

of,  in  course  of  bronchitis,  249 
disease  of,  from  infantile  syphilis,  550 
inflammation  of  substance  of.    See  Pneu- 
monia 
abseess  of,  249,  252 
emphysema  of,  253,  355 
acute  oedema  of,  279 

generally    succeeds    to    scarlatinal 

dropsy — illustrative  oases,  280 
post-mortem  appearances,  280 
treatment  of,  281 
chronic  oedema  of,  282 
gangrene  of,  case  illustrative  of,  282 

to  be  regarded  as  a  blood  disease,  284 
symptoms  of,  284 
treatment  of,  285 
tubercle  of,  table  of  102  cases  of,  369 

miliary  and  gray  granulations,  often 

exist  alone,  369 
yellow  infiltration  frequent,  369 
cavities  from,  rare,  370 

small  cavities,  or  vacuoles,  370 
frequent  ofiection  of  bronchial  glands, 

371 
of  bronchial  glands,  characters  of, 
371 
sometimes  got  rid  of,  and  how, 

372 
perforation  of  bronchi,  Ac.  from, 
373 

Malingering  in  childhood,  206 
Measles  and  scarlatina,  mortality  from,  578 
resemble,  but  essentially  different,  578 
essentially  a  disease  of  early  childhood, 

578 
contagion  of,  579 
symptoms  of,  579 

characters  of  the  eruption,  580 
congestive  form  of,  581 
diagnosis  of,  from  scarlatina,  578,  592 
complications    of,    with    bronchitis    and 
pneumonia,  582 
croup,  329 

in  early  stage  of,  581 
in  desquamative  stage  of,  329 
relation  of,  to  hooping-cough,  351 
treatment  of,  584 

of  symptoms  of  affection  of  cheat  in, 

584 
of  croup  in,  331 

cauterization  of  larynx  in,  331 
Meat,  raw,  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  498 
Meliena.     See  Hwmatemesis. 
Meningitis,  acute.     6Ve  Encephalitis, 
tubercular.     See  Hydrocephalus, 
of  spinal  cord,  oases  illustrative  of,  145 
post-mortem   appearances    in.      iSf« 
Spinal  Cord. 
Mercury,  rules  for  its  employment,  29 

in  treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  94 
pneumonia,  276 
croup,  305 

infantile  syphilis,  550 
Microcephalus,  124 

Milk,  human,  composition  of,  408,  41C 
and  of  animals,  compared,  416 
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^B          Uilk— 

Paialyii* —                                                       ' 

^^H                  peoullor  adaptation  of,  to  nottriBhm«Dt  of 

recovery  from,   ancertAla  ;    4ia§ptdt  ^ 

^H                     child.  408 

192 

^^^1                 it*  fpontaneous  coagalation  in  tbo  ito- 

prognosis  in,  103 

deformity  eoBteq«*nt  oa.  IM 

^^^1                      mooh. 

^^^H                  healthy,  charaot^riglici  of,  415 

treatment  of,  19& 

^^^H                   deterioration  of,   in  srrofiilouf   fubjeott, 

PajsioB.  ungorernabU,  in  ithtlilfcoad.  SU,  S4 

^^^1                      Klencke's  remarks  nn,  390 

Percussion,  general  rule*  for.  SI 

^^^H                  belt  gabstitutei  for,  41C 

Pericarditis,  usually  coBn«o<«d  wiAll  rWaaa- 

^^^V                    of  cow,  ocroBionalljr  nnhealthy,  390,  413 

tism.  304                                              ^^_ 

^^H           Mind,  peculiaritien  of,  in  childhood,  204 

•ometimes  OMooiated  with  fl^mhtj  -^^^^B 

^^H^^          disorders  of,  205 

of,  390                                                 ^^H 

^^^^^^L               from  over-work,  209 

idiopathic — case  ot^  $99                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^H              pcrTcrsion  of  moral  faonltiei  in,  306, 

not   iilways   dieeoveiW    4«Hag  I^^H 

^^^^V 

.Srt  Heart.  diiM— act                 ^^M 

^^^^^^B 

Peritonitis  in  lh»  fiptus  e««i«UBM  MBMi^^H 

^^^^l^r               in  eborea, 

with  iiy]ibilie,  601                                       ^^^H 

Moral  incanity  in  children,  211,  314 

in  early  infancy,  601                               ^^^^H 

nanafrement  of,  211 

Mampa,  448 

in  childhood,  acute,  idioiiMkk;  ranuM^ 
603 

pymplom* — «•••  niBatiaAlM.  Mi 

Narcotics,  general  rnlec  for  employment  of, 

32 

discharge  of  p«e  thrwia  1^ 

in  treatment  of  acate  hydrocepUalnj,  96 

domiaal  wall*  in.  Iftii.  M6 

Neuralgia,  in  childhood,  199 

Moondary  to  MarUUaa,  ftM 

NerTou»  itystem,   dineasef  of,  extremely  fre- 

to iaWammatioB  of  a«««M-<«Ma 

quent  in  early  life,  37 

of,  606 

^^^L                  ft«quenoy  of,  accounted  for,  38 

treatment  of,  507                                 ^^^H 

^^H                  d«alb«  from,  at  different  ages  (note),  42 

chronic,  usually  tubercalar,  fi4ff             ^^^| 

^^H                        and  from  other  causes  (note),  220 

-iraneee  In,  MMO             ^^^ 

^^^1                  nymptouiM  of,  39 

i  geomal  •oww  «<  »l»     1 

^^H                  difllcuUic*  of  ntndy  uf.  38 

^^^H                dijordors  of,  complicating  diarrhoea,  129, 

relation*   uf    to    tahe«    BttttMlKla^       J 

^H 

♦S«  Tabes  mrsanterix*.                            1 

^^^H                          treatment  of,  494 

Phlebitis,                     nf  Uurm  malw.  ]W     ^^J 

^^^1                        inflnenceofmaJariain  producing,  490 

umbil                       1  a  eaiu*  of  tetaMf^  H^^H 

^^V                 excitability  of  in  oarly  life.  699 

PbtbUis.  .1                 '  r    llrf  !■  il^^M 

V                           imperfectly  depurated  blood  a  oaofe  of 

and  a'ltilt,                                               ~^^^M 

■                              irriUbility  of— cote,  000,  601 

tables  illustrative  of  rariont  P«t«llMl^^^H 

I                  Kepbritis.  simple,  621 

(note),  3C8,  3(59                                      ^^^W 

1                         albuminous.     St  Kidneys,  inflammation 

affecu  different  organs  ia  ohlMf  ■!■*>-       % 

I                              of. 

live  talde.  307                                                        1 

■                 Night  terrors  of  children,  description  of  tm 

assumes  different  forma,  M9                                  1 

K                             atUck  of.  201 

syinplonv*  nf,  their  peculiaritias,  MIA,  9i       J 

^^^1                  not  indicative  of  primary  mischief  in  the 

anscultfttory.  3TS.  381                         ^^M 

^^^fe                     brain — cases,  203 

cnngrnital.  220,  377                             ^^H 

^^^r                dependent  on  gastric  diionler,  203 

in  cnrlv  Infancy,  377                           ^^^M 

W                          treatment  of,  203 

broncb'tal,  376,  til                              ^^H 

■                 Noma.     See  Stomatitis,  uleeratirs. 

spasmodia  euugb  la.  SM             ^^^| 

■                   Narie,  statements  of,  not  to  be  undervalued,  34 

ausoultalory.  S'tt^  Ul                ^^^| 

diagnosis  of.  fV^on  worms  mi4  natlM^^^I 

1                   Odoxtitis  infantum.     St*  Dentition. 

fever.  374.  378                               ^^^ 

1                    (Bdenia  of  lungs.     Stv  Lungs,  oedema  of. 

tnbercnioti*  pneumonia,  Mil                         1 

L                 Opium,  general  roles  for  its  employment,  32 

tp.j—p.  ..rf — y — ^i  I'—trHaf  — larrfc.       J 

^^^1                  in  treatment  of  hooping<eougb,  369 

^^ 

^^^H                and  antimony  in  bead  symptoms  of  re- 

duration  of.  38ft                                            ^^^| 

^^^r                    mitteni  ferer,  664 

rapid  couree  of;  3U                             ^^^ 

W                Otitis.     .Sw  Ear,  inflammation  of 

chronic  course  of-  -ease*.  4M                        1 

L                Otorrboea.  importance  of  bead  rymptonu  in. 

prognosis  nf  mors  hopsful  i«  akUA  iWft        1 

^^m 

in  adult,  391                                                      1 

^^B               chronic,  treatment  of.  106 

in  br«n<*hiat  pblUai*>-4aaa  *i  nw        J 

vary  from,  378                                          ^^^M 

W                 PACC»in5iAS  aonir*.  dilTnrenoe  from  grann- 

death  from,  rarions  modes  of.  M9            J^^^t 

H                            lations  of  nroohnold  (note),  73 

bead   svm|>ti>ms,  sometlias*   s^mhI^^^I 

■                Paraoenteiii  of  obeet.  in  pleurisy,  291 

lu,  83                                                                1 

■                ParalysU,  import  oC  lea  serious  in  ohUd  than 

^^                   in  adnlt,  IM 

H,1,  91                                                            1 

^^^L               ■omettme*  eongenltsl.  1S6 

^^H               of  portio  dura  rrora  injury  in  birth,  198 

bead  symptoms     t—a,  tSt                    1 

treatment  of,  firophvlaxia,  8M                            J 

Pia  mater,  its  chotigea  la  aenU  krAtvanki^^H 

^^^1              eaosei 

^^H              rMttlla  of  thirty-two  eases,  and  Ubular 

^^H 

^^B                 rto»  of,  180 

Pleura,  effurion  into,  afteir  aearla«iaa»  AM      ^^^ 
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Pleuruy,  acut«  idiopathic,  very  rare  in  early 
cliildhood,  285 
po»t-mortem  appearances  of,  285 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of,  some 

peculiarities  in,  286 
diagnosis  of,  from  head  affection,  287 
affections  of  the  abdomen,  288 
pneumonia;    its  difficulty,   273, 
289 
treatment  of,  289 
paracentesis  of  chest  in,  290 
diaphragmatic,  obscurity  of  symptoms  of, 

288 
chronic,  291 
Pneumonia,  causes  and  frequency  of;   illus- 
trative table,  254,  255 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  251 
termination  in  abscess,  252 

gangrene,  253 
association  with  emphysema,  253 
idiopathic,  symptoms   of  first   stage  of, 
267 
second,  268 
third,  270 
results  of,  death  in  second  stage,  oc- 
carional,  269 
imperfect    recovery  from    third 
stage,  occasional,  270 
auscultatory  signs  of,  271 
recurrence  of,  255 
diagnosis  of,  from  pleurisy,  273,  289 
hydrocephalus,  273 

head  symptoms  in,  130 
gastric  disorder,  274 
typhoid  fever,  274 
dentition,  274 
treatment  of,  depletion  in,  275 
tartar  emetic  in,  276 
mercurials  in,  276 
stimulants  and  blisters  in,  278 
secondary  to  bronchitis ;  a  point  of  differ- 
ence from  disease  in  adult,  246 
symptoms  of,  273 
various  diseases,  255 
measles,  581 
hooping-cough,  343 
lobular,  cases  properly  so  called,  249 
description  under  this  name  of  col- 
lapse of  the  lung,  231 
tuberculous,  characteristics  of,  382 
Prescribing,  general  rules  for,  273 
Psoas  abscess,  characters  of  tumors  formed  by, 

543 
Puerile  breathing  not  heard  in  early  infancy, 

and  why,  223 
Pulse,  great  variations  in  its  frequency,  20 
frequency  of,  in  in&ncy  and  childhood, 
231 
and  of  respiration,  diminished  during 

sleep,  25 
and  that  of  respiration  to  be  com- 
pared in  sick  children,  19 
peculiarities  in  hydrocephalus,  80,  84,  89, 
90 
Purgatives,  remarks  on  different  kinds  of,  163 
in  congestion  of  brain,  52 
in  acute  hydrocephalus,  94 

RxcTuv,  imperforate,  three  varieties  of,  469 
its  rarity ;  its  symptoms,  470 
circumstances  modifying  prognosis,  471 
rarions  operations  for  its  cure,  472 


Bemittent  fever,  identical  with  typhoid  fever. 

See  Typhoid  fever. 
Retro-cesophageal  abscess,  447 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  443 
symptoms,  and  cases  of,  444 
diagnosis  of,  447 
treatment,  447 
Rheumatism,  connection  of,  with  chorea  (note) , 
177 
acute,  followed  even  when  slight  by  heart 

disease,  395 
chronic,  its  connection  with  excess  of  li- 
thates  in  the  urine,  533 
Respiration,  peculiarities  of,  in  early  life,  221 
its  frequency  in  infancy  and  childhood,  221 
feebleness  of  inspiratory  power,  222 
similarity  of  its  characters  in  infancy  and 

old  age,  237 
frequency  of,  and  of  pulse,  diminished 

during  sleep,  25 
its  general  characters  to  be  noticed  in 

sick  children,  19,  22 
peculiarities  of,  in  cerebral  disease,  41 
organs  of,  death  from  diseases  of,  and 
from  other  causes,  compared  (note), 
220 
susceptibility  of  their  mucous  mem- 
brane, 242,  244 
this  susceptibility  less  at  birth  than 
afterwards,  242 
Revaceination,  reasons  in  favor  of,  575 
Rickets,  connection  of,  with  hypertrophy  of 
brain,  121 

Salaam  convulsion,  168 

Scalp,  sanguineous  tumor  of.     See  Cephalhss- 

matoma. 
Scarlatina,  varieties  of,  585 
simplex,  symptoms  of,  586 

characters  and  progress  of  the 
eruption,  586 
anginosa,  symptoms  of,  affection  of  throat 

in,  587 
maligna,  symptoms  of,  588 

affection  of  throat  and  parotids 
in,  590 
various  complications  of,  591 
supervention  of  endocskrditis  in  course  of, 

304 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  591 
diagnosis  of,  from  measles,  592 
sequelaa  of— retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  445 
dropsy,  522 

exciting  causes  of,  522 
symptoms  of,  523 
composition  of  urine  in,  526 
state  of  kidneys  in,  527 
causes  of  death  in,  524 
treatment  of,  593 

use  of  inunction  in,  593 
caution  as  to  depletion  in  head  affec- 
tions in,  594 
the  eorysa  and  affection  of  throat  in, 

595 
dropsy,  528 
prophylaxis  of,  595 
Sedatives  in  treatment  of  hooping-oongh,  359 
Sleep,  frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration  di- 
minished during  it,  25 
its  characters  to  be  observed  in  aick  child- 
ren, 19 
caution  concerning,  in  hydrocephalus,  88 


^V                                                        l^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^H           finallpox,   infloenee  of    inoonlBlion    and    of 

Stomatitis,  gangrenons — 

^^^B                         vaccinatioD  on,  &07 

point  of  departure  of  piuirrenr,  4*6 

^^^1                    mortalitv  from,  &HH 

pviiililoms  iind  eour-^'P  of,  ^'^' 

^^^^^^^           »yinptoD]F  of,   and  dtn^r)si«  from  other 

iiii.ubid  apjiearnnce?  in,  4-'H» 

^^^^^^L                        eraptive 

trentment ;  importance  of  cantcrltt- 

^^^^^B                 proj(rr8»  of  thv  eruption,  570 

tion,  43S 

^^^^^^^                    p«culinritics  of  the  confluent  form,  570 

Sudden  dcnlh  in  infiii                 '      '           '     '    u 

^^^V                          sooondnr^  fever,  its  danger*,  S71 

fpn.oni  of  the  r 

^^^^^^^           treatment  of,  .')r2 

deprnilent  on  ui.                                   .  'i- 

^^^^^^L                   the  secondary  forcr  of,  573 

lion,  602 

^^^^^V                 local  fiyniptonif — prevention  of  pit- 

from  sorons  effuBion  into  pleural  oavily— 

^^^^^^                       ting,  b'i 

oases,  603,  604 

^^H                  •iter  Ta<.<o [nation,  it«  osoally  mild  vha- 

from  asthenia   in  diarrhasa,   pneumonli, 

^^^^^^ 

*o.,  604,  605 

^^^^^^^                   prculiarities  of  it«  course  and  sjmp- 

an  accident ;  not  inevitable  result  of  dis- 

^^^^^V 

ease.  607 

^^^^^^    Bpism  of  the  glotli!),  157 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  use  of  flIDkU  doMt  of,  ia 

^^^H                      sympto^]^  of,  lAII 

dinrrhrea,  493 

^^^B                           carpoftedal  contraction!!  in,  ISl 

Sulphuric  acid,  in  diiirrbaos,  492 

^^^H                            rnrions  causes  of,  157 — ISO 

Syphilis,  infantile,  54fl 

^^H                   case  illu$traiivo  of  iit  oonneotion  vith  en- 

deiwndent  on  congenital  taint,  544 

^^^H                        larged  llijmnp  gland  (note),  334 

relatioa  of,  to  fcctal  and  iufautile  perito- 

^^H                   treatment  o'f,  163 

nifi?,  501 

^^^^^^_                   caution  )i!>  tu  lancinn;  ths  gums  in,  164 

symptomn  of,  546 

^^^^^^H                  case  illustrative  of  occadoiial  neces- 

ooryxa  sometimes  th«  only  one,  244, 

^^^^^^H                     sity  for  depletion,  165 

547 

^^^^^^H                 caution  at)  to  sudden  exposure  to  air, 

rarity  of  nlTection  of  bonos,  214,  H8 

^^^^H 

syphilitic  cnchexia,  549 

^^^^^^T                 the  paroxysm,  106 

reln|t.ie»  and  tertiary  symptoms,  M9 

^^^V           Speech,  temporary  loss  of  power  of)  after  long 

nffeoliona   of  liver,  thymus,  4«.  io, 

^^M                             125 

550 

^^^1           Bpinnl  cord,  predominance  of,  in  early  life,  42 

treatment  of,  550 

^^^H                    special    r>h$curity   of    dise&sv   of,    in    the 

local  application*  in,  551 

^^1 

^^H                  Dr.  Weber's  observations  on  rasealarity 

Tabes  uhbibterica,  relation  of  to  inbetoa' 

^H 

lar  ]ieritonitl«,  512 

^^H                   irritation  and  congestion  of— on<iei!,  143 

anatomical  oharaclert  of,  513 

^^^H                    membrnneo  of,  u<ually  inrolrcd  in  simple 

symptoms  not  pathognomonic  of,  5tl 

^^^B                        enci-phnlitif^.  lOft 

treatititint  of,  and  of  tubercular  peri- 

^^^1                   inflammation  of  its  membranes  sometimes 

tonitis,  514 

^^^H                         epidemic,  144 

Tartar  emetic  ointment  as  counter-irritant  ia 

^^^M                  oases  illustrnliT«  of  inflnmrantion  of,  145 

hydrocephfilns,  06 

^^^1                    acute  inflammatioQ  of  substance  of,  148 

Temperature,  in  in&ncy  and  childhood,  222 

^^^H                   chronic  inflammation  nf  sub<>laDce  of,  149 

in  pneumonia,  2fiH 

^^^B                    Boftening   of,    generally   connectod   with 

in  typhoid  fever,  657 

^^^H                                diseniie  of  vertebne,  149 

Thirst,  indications  of,  in  the  infant,  25 

^^^1                          remarkable  case  of  withoat  diseasa  of 

Thrush,  its  characters  de!«eril>ed.  420 

^^H                                the  bones,  150 

disorder  of  health  attending  it,  421 

^^H           Spleen,  albominons  enlargement  of,  5.39,  544 

microcEopio  characters  of,  422 

^^H           BtimulantA,  use  of,  in  treatment  of  diarrhoea, 

causes  and  treatment  of,  423 

^H               495 

Thymic  asthma.     5>c  Spasm  of  the  glolti«. 

^^H            Stomach,  peculiarities  of,  in  infancy,  407 

Thymus,  suppuration  of,  in  infantile  rrpbUit, 

^^^H                    fioftening  of,  diQcrenlopinionsconoeming,  ' 

550 

^^^^B 

Tongue,  in  infants,  how  to  examine  the,  2S 

^^^^^^H                 characters 

Tonsils,  inflnmination  of,  441 

^^^^^^B                alleged  influence  of  mode  of  death 

hypertrophy  of,  its  sympt.nmi<,  411 

^^^^^H 

its  inniience  on  the  form  of  Iba  mouth, 

^^^^^^B                its  freqaency  in  infancy,  theories  ac- 

and  chest,  442 

^^^^^^^                       counting  for,  458 

its  treatment,  44."? 

^^^F            Btomatitis,  three  vnrioties  of,  431 

Tracheotomy,  in  croup,  309 

^^^^                    follicular,  symptomt  and  course  of,  432 

difl'erence  of  results  in  England  and 

^^^1                          treatment  of,  4^3 

France,  309 

^^^^                  ulcerative,  or  noma,  symptoms  and  eourae 

objections  to  performanoe  of.  til 

^^^^^1 

reasons  for  not  rejecting,  S13 

^^^^^^H                tendency  to  pass  into  gangrene  Tory 

conditions  of  succom,  313 

^^^^r 

after-maangomcnt,  314 

^^^F                         treatment  of,  434 

Trismus,  infuntile,  symptomi  of,  151 

^^^^                  gangrenous,  fatality  of,  435 

post-mortem  appearances  in,  153 

^^^^^^B                  it4i  connection  with  tilood  diseases,  436 

opinions  as  to  it«  eaute,  153 

^^^^^B                 does  not  depend  on  administration  of 

modes  of  prevention,  mnd  of  treat- 

^^^^^^B                  meroury,  440 

ment,  154                                         ^^ 
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Tubercle  of  brain.     See  Brain,  tnberole  of. 
of  mesenterio  glands.     See  Tabes  mesen- 
terioa. 
Tubercular  peritonitis.     See  Peritonitis,  chro- 
nic. 
Tumors,  abdominal.     See  Abdominal  tumors. 
Typhoid  fever,  identity  of,  in  child  and  adult, 
554 
post-mortem  appearances  of,  555 
symptoms  of,  milder  form  of,  555 
appearance  of  eruption  in,  557, 

558 
severer  form  of,  557 
delirium  in,  558 
cerebral  mischief  in,  560,  562 
convulsions  in,  559 
death  rare  in,  560 
signs  of  recovery  from,  559 
diagnosis  of,  from  simple  gutric  dis- 
order, 560 
from  acute  tuberculosis,  385,  561 

hydrocephalus,  85,  611 
from  pneumonia,  274 
treatment  of,  562 

abdominal  symptoms  in,  563 
cerebral  disturbance  in,  564 
diet  and  stimulants  in,  565 

Umbilicus,  discharge  of  pus  from,  in  perito- 
nitis, 105,  505 
hemorrhage  from,  in  new-born  children, 
466 
Urea,  excess  of,  533 
Urine,  incontinence  of— causes,  536 
treatment,  536 

Vacciration,  drawbacks  from  its  universal 
success,  567 


Vaccination — 

great  benefits  of,  568 
adoption  of,  followed  by  increase  of  mea- 
sles and  scarlatina,  578 
Varicella.     See  Chicken-pox. 
Variola.     See  Smallpox. 
Vertebrae,  disease  of  the  cervical,  extending 
to  brain,  101 
affection  of  spinal  cord  in  cases  of, 
149 
Vomiting,  in  infants,  its  frequency  accounted 
for,  450 
treatment  of,  451 
as  a  sig^  of-  dyspepsia,  451 
in  course  of  diarrbcea,  486,  494 

treatment  of,  494 
important  as  a  sign  of  cerebral  disease, 

41,48 
in  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  78 
persistent,  of  great  importance  as  a  sign 

of  hydrocephalus,  86 
in  hooping-cough,  346,  350 
of  blood.     iSr«  Hsematemesls. 
Von  Ammon's  account  of  severe  cerebral  dis- 
turbance preceding  scarlatina,  610 
Vulva,  discharges  from,  551 

circumstances  in  which  they  occur, 

552 
treatment  of,  552 

Watibstbokk,  meaning  of  the  term,  90 

case  of,  08 
Whytt,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  acnt«  hydro- 
cephalus, 69 
Worms,  intestinal,  five  varieties  of,  517 
symptoms  of,  517 

convulsions  from,  518 
treatment  of,  519 
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Aeid  mixture  for  hooping-eongh 
iBthereal  stimulant,  for  fever 
Alterative,  saline 

tonio     .... 
Alam  miztnre  for  hooping-eoagh 
Antimonial,  naueating 
Aperient 
aloetio  . 
febrifuge 

•aline    . 
Astringent    . 

aromatio,  opiate 

gallic  aoid,  opiate 

lead  and  opium 

sulphate  of  iron  and  ojdum 
Oinohona  and  hjdrooyanio  acid  miztnre 
Cough  mixtures    .... 
Decoction  blanche 

Demulcent 

Bzpeotorant,  stimnlating     . 
Febrifuge,  aperient 

calmant         .... 
Hooping-ooafch,  ainm  mixture  for 

acid  mixture  for    . 
Hydrocyanic  acid 

with  bark      .... 
Iron,  expectorant  mixture  for  chronic 

cough        

Liniment,  stimulating,  for  the  chest 
Nitro-muriatic  acid  mixture 
Oleaginous,  opiate,  for  diarrhoea  . 
Opiate  powder      .... 
Saline,  antimonial 
Sedative,  hydrocyanic  acid  . 

opiate  powder 
Stimulant,  scthereal 

expectorant  .... 

Tan- bath 

Tonic,  alterative  .... 

aperient         .... 

astringent      .... 

chalybeate     .... 

alum  and  sulphuric  aeid 

chalybeate,  expectorant 

cinchona,  and  hydrocyanic  acid 

hydrochloric  acid  . 

nitro-muriatic  acid 

vegetable,  alkaline 
with  mineral  acids 


bronchitis  or  hooping' 
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_^  The  pri«>e8  on  the  present  catalogue  arc  thase  at  whicb  our  books  can  gi'nerally 
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kerewr  necet>»ary.     It  bu*  now  benn  ilK'Dfd  rearulaHy  for  more  ihnn  roRTT  ycam.  Mid  it  hwlcn 

bndcr  Ihe  conlrtil  of  ihf  ;' ■  :■-'•-  '   -  rr   ■-  •' -  •■"-.-!•  r     '    i  ^-r      '•"»'-   •— "■ ihn 

lonj;  nenotl,  tl  hn«  inainrn  .•• 

■ad  aoroad,  aail  has  rvOlfi^ '  .>/ 

Collubnniturii  will  be  round  Ui  uunluai  u  iur^c  niiiiitn-r  a/  iht'   uiu-l  ilu.tiii^-iii^licd  iLtiiiita  ut  1A«  f«» 
fewion  in  every  wsction  of  the  United  Stnie?,  rendering  the  depwiiuent  rieToled  W 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

r«ll  of  veried  ftnd  ininortani  mittier,  <.•!'  freat  iniercsi  to  all  prficlilionor*. 

An  itae  aiiu  ol  tbc  JiiiirnHJ,  liowevor,  i»ui  conil>iue  tli«  advaiiiuj(c>  |>rc»eattid  by  ail  ih»  dituM 
Tttriciie*  01  periodicals,  in  iIk 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impnriial  review^  ut  nil  iraportant  iii  mr  iriirlri   [iriiwillllag  llltijiillii' 
lovelly  and  ialereiit,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOORAPHICAlt.    NOTICB8, 

wrJudiof  nearly  all  the  medical  publicationn  ofihe  day,  both  in  lhi»  country  aiid<>r««i  B«iUiiD,ir.U 
a  choice  Mslectjon  ol  the  more  iropvnant  confinenial  w«rrk».    This  »  follo'we<l  by  ibe 

QUARTERLY  SUMMABT, 

tMiiiif  a  very  Tall  and  complete  abfriruct,  meifaodic&Uy  (irriiai^d,  of  the 

laP&OVEHENTS  m  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  HEDICH  SCIENCBt. 

Thi»  department  of  liie  Journal,  »u  ini|K>rtaiit  lo  Lbe  pructiMiig  pbVML-iaji,  w  th«  obta'«t  ot  Mpaciai 
care  un  ihe  purt  of  tbe  editor.  It  i»  i-lar>Miicd  and  arranged  tinder  didereiit  head*,  Lau»  (acililaUni 
■  he  re.>«arclier  ui'  lbe  reader  in  pur^uit  ul  particulur  ^ubjuctf,  and  Will  tie  f«u[ii(  to  prc^tW  a  TCTJ 
Ihll  mid  ui-curate  digerl  of  nil  obHervatiunei,  discoveries,  and  inveiiliouo  recorded  to  erery  brancku^ 
medical  rcieiiee.  Thi»  very  exiennive  arrangements  oif  the  pHbli»)ier»  are  »iKh  m  (o  •Curd  lo  tia 
editor  L-otuplete  luaieriaU  lor  ihi?  purpuH:,  u^  tic  not  ooiy  regularly  reotsivea 
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but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  imporiunt  Jourualft  is»ued  in  Grent  Brttnin  and  on  the  Coatl- 
neiit,  ihiis  eimblilig  hail  k>  prereiil   ill  a  convenient  coinptU'Si  a  iboniu/d:  .icle  abfUactof 

everything  iiilerei-tiii($  or  iiiiporlitiit  to  the  phy«K'iun  occurring  in  nny  |>i'.'  'laed  woiid. 

To  their  old  tutiscriberp,  many  of  whom  hove  been  on  their  list  lux  u..^...,  ^..  .inriy  year»,  ite 
publifhers  feel  thut  no  promtpe^  for  tbe  future  are  iiecefrBary;  but  tho.'>e  wlio  ni»y  df«ire  for  llM 
irM  time  to  xubrcribe,  cun  retit  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  »po(ed  to  laaiuiaia  the  Joanial  la 
tbe  high  puaiiion  which  it  ha»  occupied  lor  »o  long  a  period. 
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By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  thai,  in  addition  lo  this  large  amouot  of  vaJiwblc  Hi 
praoticul  inlbriiiBlioa  on  ever\'  bruiioh  of  iuedH--aJ  kcieiice,  the  subacriber,  by  payibg  in  fedWMVt 
beooine«  entitled,  wiihoui  further  ehurgv,  lo 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 


•  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  oi^tavo  pages.     Its>  "Nsmtb  D«pabt>ck-*t 
ourreol  inloriiiuiion  otihe  d»y,  while  the  "  Liuiiaky  i>BrAkTMSAT"  ladevnien 
ard  worke  on  various  hraiic-lR's  ot  incdioirje.     Within  a  few  year*,  oubwriber 


Without  expenw,  nmny  Worke  oJ  the  hig^lic.»t  churucter  aild  practical  value,  .-.n.. 
Practice,"  "Todd  and  HowmanS  I'hyxukigy,"  ••  Malgaigiie'ii  tsurgery,"  ••West 
«'  We»l  OD  FeMt»le^,  Purl  I,"  ♦•  iltther^ho^on  Ihe  AliineiiHiry  Canal,"  "Siinp*unou 


pr<f««aUlta 

'  ing  sua'i- 

r«ce\yti, 

on  Childiea.' 
Siinp*un  ou  Female*.  He 
While  ihc  worli  ai  pier*iit  ai>(>ciiriug  m  its  coliiiuii*,  oommeiicing  January  I,  l»G3,  i5 

ASTUMA;  ITS  PATUOLOliY,  CAIISES,  CONSBQCEMES,  A5D  TBBITaE!»T. 

BV  n.  11.  iALlKK,  M.  U.,  F.  K.  S  ,  &o. 

Thi*  w<^rk,  the  n-sull  of  much  experience  in  the  nianngvmeut  of  a  oonimon  und  exreedingly  i»- 
Irai  l*l»ie  di^a-e,  ciin  imrd.y  (Bil  to  give  talis-fiiitioQ  to  ^ubwfiller^,  and  lo  fu>iinlain  the  pnuiUcai 
cbaiuutcr  ol  ine  valuable  wriea  ol'buoka  which  have  appeared  in  tbe  pagsa  of  Ihe  >»New»." 


It  will  ibii»  be  aeeu  that  for  the  SDiall  «nm  ot  FIVE  DOLLARS,  pud  in  Bdvaoee.  tkc  sub«cHtar 

t»ilj  ubUiui  u  (Quarterly  aud  a  Mutilhly  perivHlical, 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUMORED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

Ttu.se  «iih!K.-riberb  who  do  not  pay  lu  advance  will  bear  in  mind  IBat  iBeir  ■  -iTa 

Do.U-rf  will  cuiitlettiein  to  the  Journal  only,  wiihoulihe  NeWK,  und  that  they  -  -,.>« 

M  their  own  p.>,luge  on  the  receipt  ol  uuoh  number.  The  u<lvatilag«  ol  «  reini.uio.c  wneu  lifWrt- 
IPg  the  Juuriial  wilt  thu»  be  upparenl. 

tiMuiiiliuiiie*  ol  tubttccttrtiuuB  cau  be  oiaiked  M  our  rif>k,  when  a  ceriuiaate  la  tckaaUom  U*fO(l« 
Master  that  thn  money  ^%  tialy  \tvc\ois«4  «&& (oT«%x&e4k. 

Kiiiit«m  "ttV^A^^ll^KSka  *i\aA.»'^iL\Xja»«i»«u4 


AHD   8CIKNTIF10   PtfBI/ICATIONS. 


ASHTON   (T.  JJ, 

S*r^OD  la  tli«  BleDlieijn  Diap^Biary,  he. 

ON  ^HE   DISEASES,  T"    "MS,  AND    V  •  '  '■;)RMATrONS   OF   THB 

KCCTUM  AND  ANi;^;  wii  '  i  K«liitiial  <  i      From  the  ilurd  uiul  <^ii laired 

Londiiii  edition      With  huiid>ii: ions,     lam:-  .^.^ .uUluUy  priulcd  u<-.liivu  viiluine, 

ul  alMiUI  SOU  pu^cM.     (Jiut  /Mj(mti,>     ffiW, 

The  moil  coinpleM  «oe  we  puauct  ua  the  mbjeet.  I  the  ozrMlmt  advlee  ^i^ren  In  the  Pi'nrlu'tinc^  piir*> 
M«iKi>-l'Atrur|rica<  A«mno.  _  .  .  wi>ul<1  rpf  '  i   » 

We  «r«  tmiititMl,  »ft.«ir  •  earer«l  examtnatina  of  I  >.ii,li  Croai  w  j.l 

tbc  voluiiic,  niiJ  aeompariMin  iif  iti  ninitnncs  wrilti  i  .  >  con  iti  iim:  <  ...ty 

t^Q<«uf  it«lendiugurc4lcii-i»M>ri«n0u<>uli)iii|M(iLrici,     uri-ir.-  ti-  iixii  latuy  H  vriU'U|''"<"i<l  ici  vcui  I'lcMia^.- 


ALLEN    (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Pmfeator  a(  Aniitnmy  in  the  rennaylvuiiii  Medical  Cidlege,  fte. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATU.MIST;  or,  Tbe  Stuilont'i  Guide  iu  the  Dissecting. 

ROOM.    W  i(h  '^tV5  iKuMnitiuns.    In  oo«  liufld»am«  royal  I'ivai*.  volame,  of  over  400  pugea,  let- 

tlier.    S2  V!6.  , 

We  believe  it  to  he  one  of  tbe  iBmt  nteflll  Worlf»  |  ri'vtlep,  -wp  feel  eooSdeat  that  tbe  wotk  Of  Dr.  Allen 

«Don  the  •uhjr'  Mltrn.    U  i«  liatiili r  tu  aajr  t>f  them      We  twlirva  willi  the 

tlluitratrJ,  \v>'.  I  will  lie  [<iuuii  o:  '  runic  ia  «o  fully  illuatmlrd  a«  tttu,  auil 

vcnient  «ize  fill  i  .    Situecting-roum. — .,  rnt  uf  the  w>irk  ii  aneh  a»  tn  rneilitaw 

Sxami»»T.  I    lir  iiii<i>i«  (K'  Hie  atudrul       We  mml  euciliaUy  rs> 

Huwcrcr    valuable    may    be    the   "  Dtiiectur'i    auiniuentl  it  tu  tliou  atteutiati. —  WiittrttLmnttt, 
0uidea"  which  we,  of  late,  haye  Bad  uccuaion  to  I 


I 


ANATOMICAi,   ATLAS. 
By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  W.  E.  EIoRNEa.  of  the  University  of  PennayU 

venm.    I  vol.  8vu.,  extra  vlutU,  wiib  nearly  6')0  iiluiiinit;oaa.    IST  See  Sxira,  p.  331 

ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.  C.S.    AND    C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  OllEMISTHY,  Thei.reticj»l,  Pniotioal,  aud  Teohnicai ;  with  a 

RecommpDilntory  Prvl'aoe  br  Ur.  Hofuann.    In  uius  lorge  octavo  voluin«,  extra  cloth,  of  Ii9i 
pages,  with  illustratiuoa.    $J  25. 

ASHWELL   <SAMUEL),   M.D., 
Obitetrle  Hhyaieiun  aad  I^euiurer  to  o'uy'n.  [I>>!i|i|ial,  Lonrios. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATlt^E  ON  TH E  DLs !  KOLILIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Ulujilraifd  liy  Cii!-e>  derived  ffoin  Ht'epitolaudPrivuic  Third  American,  (roni  the  Tiitrd 

and  rovittvd  LiililxM  t^itiiHi.     In  mie  o<)i»vo  vuliujie,  vkuh  cioih,  of  .'i28  pages.    S3  00. 
Tlie  inrtit  uofiii  praotical  work  oa  the  aulijocl  lo  I     The  Oiott  «Me,  ai>4  eerKunly  Ui«  miiat  ttaadard 
tke  Eui(liaii   language. ^  S««oh   iitd.  and  6'^rf.    and  praotical,  wiiik  <in  fnuaiediaeBaea  thai  wehave 
Joumai.  I  yetieen. — M»<iii:»'Ckir»rgical  Htvint. 

ARNOTT    (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OP    PHYSICS,-    or  Nittunil  Philowphj,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  lor  universal  om*,  in  plain  or  non-hjchiiiral  language.     A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Havs. 
M.  D.    Ooniplric  in  ooe  octavo  volaaae,  leaitier,  ot  464  page*,  wiili  about  two  hundred  DltUiira- 

lion»,     $2  50.  __^ 

BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  *e. 
IIN-ARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THliiUPEUTICAL  l.VDICATIONd.  lidited  by  Ei>ml-ko  Lloyb  BiKKuTr,  M.  D.  A  new 
Atuenrail,  Iruu  the  hClh  mid  eiilarn^od  Lundoaeditiuu,  WitheigUty  llluiilrallona  oil  wood,  in  u(^ 
uaud'iome  octavo  viiiuine,  ot  a  >oui  iOO  piige-^,  extra  cloth.     92  UU.     [Jiut  Ufittd.) 

The  death  of  L>r.  Uirtl  has  rendered  il  necessary  to  eiilruni  the  revi<ion  of  the  present  edition  li> 
other  handa,  and  iu  hi«  pertbroiaiUMS  of  ibe  duty  ihu.H  devolving  on  him.  Dr.  Birkett  ha^  i*ediiluii»ly 
eudcavored  to  curry  out  the  hulhor'»  plan  by  introdni'ing  txioh  new  mailer  and  rno'Jiiienlitvii  ut 
the  text  as  the  |>ro)rress  of  Bcienc^e  bits  ctilled  for.     Notwit!i  'lie 

work  within  a  rwusonatile  compu?*s»,  these  uddiiions  have  re  u. 

U  iH,  therelbre,  hoped  ihiii  it  Vfill  bo  found  fully  up  to  the  pre-  -Jidt 

liie  repuiaiiou  of  the  volume  as  a  clear,  soiupleie,  oud  compendious  uiiuiudl,  will  Ihi  fuliy  aiaiiuuiiMMj. 

BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  8.  E., 
PriifeiWfT  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  tbe  Univeraityof  Bdiabur^h,  Ae. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCU. 

L08IS,  and  on  the  Local  Medioalioii  ol  fhiiryngeal  and  Laryiijjeul  Ui^eiL^e!-  Ireiinrnlly  rajMluken 
lor  or  a»aaciule<l  with,  Phihieik.    One  vol.  bvo., extra  cloth,  Willi  wood-Cuts.    pp.  iJO.     SI  96. 

BARLOW  (GEORGE  H,)»  M.  D. 

Pbynloian  lo  Gay't  Huaptul,  Lundon,  &.c' 

A  MANUAL  Of  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiKkM.D,  tttirhor  oi  •' A  I'r:    ■         'aiij^e  nn  Di»«»-»ea  of  Children,"  tSeu.    luuuehand- 

Home  octavo  Volume,  lenllier,  of  ■•  -.     Sv  75. 

W'etecoauBCBdUr.Uuriow'a.Uatiuni !'  .    |  foaad  il  clear,  eoaciae,  practical,  aad  aoaad.-^ai. 

Ml  fnaancr  na  a  moit  vulunlile  vuilr-ini-euui,     VV  c    tim  itf»i.««4  Sarf  ./aanto^, 
have  had  frequeot  ueeaajou  tu  conauU  it,  and  have  [ 


1        Ml  n 
I        have 


BLANCHARD  ft    LEA'S   MEDlOAlr 


BUOD  (QEORQE),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  S., 

Pri<fr*aoT  of  M(><1iPiD9  in  Kiait't  CMIi^fe,  Lnadni. 

ON   DISEASES  OP  THE   LIVER.      Third   American,  from   tlie   kbird 

enlurgetl  Loiidmi  edioon.     In  one  very  hnnd.'ome  ocIhto  volume,  exirmrloth,  with  four 

fulJy  colared  plBleio,  iind  hlilneruua  wood-cuU.     («p.  Mi) 

Ho(  fairly  ftaUbliihH  {ft  Hprlf  n  pliiee  aiaoiif  the 
•Uialcal  mr<)ical  literature  nf  RoglaDd. — Britiik 
mm4  Fonigit  UrdU^-Chit.  Ktvitie. 

Or.  Ku<l<l'a  Treiitisc  on  Dlsrairi  n(  the  Liver  it 
MOW  »  »tnnilnril  worli  in  Mrtlirul  liieni'.iirr.  luitl  ilur- 
iiiK  the  Lntrrval*  whiPh  have  eini  ■  ■  v  the 

■ucccMivr  rililiiina,  lliennllior  l)Hi  mt" 

llie  Xexs  llir  ntont  airiidnK  Dtivrlri< 


S3  00. 
i«  not  pcrccpllWy  chanr Ml,  the  hiitnrjr  of  lirrr  (li»- 
ea»F«  ia made  mare  coiD|ikle,  and  ialcrjit  ufKiaa  ler*l 
Willi  the  nri>|^reai  of  imHtam  aci«p«e,  Itia  A*  Um 
wnrk  on  I>i»e«Mi  of  the  Unf  )■  vmy  i>agnacf.— 
Loitilgn  Mid.  TimtM  attd  O^JUtU. 

Thii  w<>rk,n<iw  Ihc  (taadarii  rreawst 

th>«  direaareof  whi(»h  ri  tr-a'-  '^mf^^j 

reviBfcl,  and  iHNiiy  nrw  illualni :  virw^vt 

rnclrtlxrd  (he  rrcrut|iri>gr«st  of  hcpnljc  (Hivskologf  I  tbe  lrarn^d  author  itlded  in  tiie  prcaeat  criltian.-* 
and  patlwiliigy;  ao  Clrataflhougta  the  else  of  ihe  book  '  D-ublin  Qmarltrlf  Journal. 

BT  TBB  KAMI  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  ORGANTO  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DI80RDEBS  OP 

THE  STUMACH.    In  one  nebt  octavo  volume,  extra  doih.    %1  SO, 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D.,  aji*        DANIEL  M.  TU  K  E,   M.  D., 

Medical  j^upcrlntondrat  of  (he  Devon  Lunatic  Arylam.        ViailiDgr  Mriiical  OAcer  to  the  Vurk  Betnst. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOI^OGICAL  MEDICINE;  containing  iho  History, 

N»*ol.>«Tf,  Uefription,  Siatisiics,  Diajrnoiiis,  P«(holo«fy,  and  Trealment  of  INSANITY.    Wrti 

a  Plate.     In  eve  liaiidttome  ociavo  voiumtf,  of  536  p«g«a.     SS  00. 

The  inrrca#e  ot  menial  di»ea»«  in  its  various  forma,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  II  U 

eonsiuntly  Kiving  riMs,  render  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  iniere!>t,  requirinir  on  the  pan  e/ 

the  phyMoian  a  con»tnu1ly  greater  familiarity  with  thi»,  the  mos't  fierplexing  !••  -*- 

aion.     At  the  tame  time  there  haj.  heen  for  some  year*  no  work  8cce^i»iMe  m  i  h  .i> 

injr  the  reinilt*  of  reeejit  iiive!>lifr»lion<'  in  the  Diagnotii*  and  Proi^O!-i»  o','  !-  -  <'''f 

improved  oiethoda  of  treatment  which  have  done  iio  much  in  nlleTiaimir  if 

the  h«nlih  of  the  insane.     To  iill  thl^•  vacancy  the  piihlit-hers'  present  p  «l 

the  diiftinfciii'-hed  reputation  and  experience  of  ibe  auihorti  will  entitle  it  ai  once  lu  i  e 

of  botli  hliident  and  pructilioncr.     Its  ccopp  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  i  n 

that  "  I  heir  aim  has  Iwcn  lo  i^upply  a  text  book' which  may  serve  a*  a  guide  in  the  ol 

such  knowledge,  i^ulflcienlly  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  want*  ot  the  «ludent,  i"  .'f 
nlodero  in  its  views  aud  explicit  la  its  teaching  to  »utEc«  for  tbe  deioaoil*  of  tbe  prui  ^ 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAiMMATION  OP  THE  CTEBU8, 

ITS  CEKVlX  AND  APPENDAGES,  ami  on  »-»  conneclivm  with  Uterine  Ui^eare.  Ta  whir* 
tf>  added,  a  KevieW  of  tht  present  state  of  Ulerine  Pathology.  Kiflh  Araencau,  from  the  thir4 
English  edition.     In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  page.*,  extra  cloth.  $2  00. 


BROWN    (ISAAC    BAKER), 
,       SnrKcoo- Accoucheur  toSt.  Mary's  Hospital,  k.9, 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.    With  handsome  illufirationa.    One  vol.  Svo.,  extra  cloih,  pp  276.     $100. 
Mr.  Brown  haseame<tfiir  hiraacif  a  high  reputa- ;  and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  aatgaaa* 

tion  in  tbe  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases   aceoochenr. — Aa3BeiaK»n  Jaurmml. 

and  Iniuricatowhicb  femalesnrcpecoliarly  suited.  I      ,„    .  t  . 

Wccun  truly  say  of  tiiti  work  tliBi  it  Lan  imp.irtnnt       We  have  no  hesunilon  la  reeomair,  vk 

addition  to  oh.inrical   l.irrature      The  operative    lot,.r<T,rerul  atlmti-m  i.f  all  aar^'  ..k« 

sanestionsand  eontnvnnres  which  Mr.  Brown  «l«-   fciualeoorarlninls  a  po  rt  of  their  stailr  ^uv  piacUea. 

serftea,  exhibit  ouch  pracUeal  safacity  and  .fc.nj -O-W'*  </"«««r/i, /.«r»al. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.),  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY. 


Seoood  Ani«« 


rican,  from  (be  third  and  revised  £iigl>»h  Edttion.    In  one  neat  volume, royal  l2tiK>.>exira  dotk, 
with  uuaieruusillUBiratioDa.    pp. 'i^tilS.    $1  25. 

BY  TUB  8AMK  At7TH0X. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDINO    ANA- 

LY8[d.    Seooad  American,  from  ttMS  Kcond  and  rtiri*ed  London  cditiim.    With  aumeroua  illm- 
irauone.    In  Me  n«at  vol.,  royal  Ivdno.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  S-'iO.    ti  '26. 


i 


BEALF.  ON  THE  UlW8  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of 
Letters  from  no  old  Practitioocr  to  a  Patient.  In 
unr  viijumc,  royal  t^imu,  extra  cloth,     pp.  M6. 

BO  ,'truta 

•VSHN.^N'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ANIMAL  AND 
VKGI^TABLE  LIFE;  a  Popalar  Treatise  on  the 
Paoi"Hi.m  and  Phenomena  o{  Organic  Lite.  la 
one  liamJioiue  royal   l:<mo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 

srtth  over  190  tdaatrattoat.   p^.  'fH.   ^Q  cents. 


BUCKLER  ON  TltF  FTIOLOOT.PATHOLOOTi 
AND    T!i  T   OF    FIBRO-HRONCIII- 

TIS  AM  STIC    l'NK.U.MO.MA.      la 

oneSvo.  \  :.  .-!.ili.     ^.p    ISO      ft  tS 

BLOOD    A.ND     LHl.N  I^ON).     «T 

JOHN    WILLIA.M  0.    UWiM 

RK1-:8E,  AND  ALFKi..>      ...UlvWlCK.      Om 
thick  volomc,  ruyal    I'imo.,   extra   cloth,   wilk 
plates,    pp.  400.     it  ii. 
BRODIE'S   CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON   SIUU 
,     *d^^^ .   \^Q\.%^<^.  «lat^.    360  pp.    aits. 


AND  80IBNTIPIO   PVBLiOATIOMB. 


BUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)  M.  O., 

l.ecmr«r  no  V«n«r««l  L>i>eii<«a  k(  Uir  Coilrgr  ttf  Pn)  aioiaas  itnii  Sur)(eiia«,  Nnvr  Vofk,  kc. 

THE    PATHOLOGY    AND  TRKATMKNT   OF   VENBRRAL  DISEASES, 

inclodiitit  ih<f  re?uli»  of  recent  InveMiitu'lun*  optiii  ih<f  9iihjeri.    Wtih  illiisiraiiiinH  on  woi>d.     la 
one  very  bund^'unie  ocluvo  I'uluuic,  ol'  imurly  700  pHgtfs,  exiru  clotli ;   ^3  73.     (jV<>«/  ReaJy.) 

By  fnr  thrr  mixC  mlusble  enntribution  tn  Ihii  par-  i  T'laum  up  nil  in  *  Tvw  wnrUa,  tbiihook  iiunc  wliieb 
ticiiUr  l>r«iili  .if  prnct  rr  (hut  h«»  •r-ni  lit  iiv;tit  I  ao  practuing  piiyiicliin  iir  incOiciil  ntutlpol  can  very 
wiUiin  I  irg.     Ilni'l" 

rai«  il<  r  .1  ii>ui  fiiini- 

Oit^ac,  ■   m*thiid»  iif  ' 

pmputca,  urc  vvuniiy  »l  luc  hl,i<lieil  encinmuiii.     In 
ihcae  rpuprrbi  it  ii  Iwltfr  K<lii|itc<l  f<ir  the  UMiatiDce 


wril  alTorit  tu  <lu  williimt. — Anufica*  Utd   Timrt, 
Noir.2,  Idltl. 

The  wh'>te  worlr  prrarnla  «  rmn^'-f-  '■  -■  irv  of 
irriirrral  rtiaenitea,  ctirYi)irl«ir»i;  mu  '  !■ 
vnliinlilr  mMtprinl  that  hnt  lirm  *|ir. 


or  tl.p  cv..n-rt«y  pr.ct.rir.n.T  thun  -ny  other  wiUi  i  i^,,  ,„„rn,u  ,ri().,B  ihf,  In.i 

whivli  wv  are  aeiiaakatM.     In  Vkrimy  i>f  melhiMla 

pri>pi>arit,4n  lainutencacol  tlircctinn,  guiileil  liy  care- 

|g|  diti'mninniinn  <>C  viir>ln|;  furiiia  nnii  P<irii|iiiO'i 

tjoiia,  wr  VI me  diiivn  die  bi>r>k  na  uiianrpnaard.     Ii 

tB  ■  urork  which  ihnald  be  in  theprmaeaaiiauf  every 

pf»etltiiiaer.— r4<e«ra  Ued.  JtmtiuU.  Nov.  IKOI. 

Tiic  fo'cpolBg  adniirahlr  rnlome  eomra  to  ni.  em- 
bincinc  *b(i  whole  tubjrct  nf  «ynliil<>liH(y.  iea<>lviBf  I  RonKmtulnie  itie  mivlii-iil  pr<>i'eitj 

maoy  *  rt.mbi,  correciiDg  and  ci>nfifiTii'- •  ■- -n  '  rhe  uaiionitlny  of  a  work  ihul  miy  i.unv  it   Milled 

eslertained  opiDioa,  and  in  our  eatimui  nri)(iiiitt. — B'rkikirt  Med.  Journal,  lire   1^61. 

c«m|.lelpai.,fullr»i  moriog.i.pli  on  ihia  f  .  ,         ^y„^  j,,,^^    howevrf,  wr  are  impelled  to  auy,  that 

laDfuai;-.     A»  f«r  aalhciittihor  •  l.,h.... „.,.,.,-.     we  huve  mei  wilh  n.«  other  bo-.k  ua  aypliilia,  in  Ibi 


rt(»d  of  iTiAny  erpeniocnta  an 
•  <il>)N-l — Ilia  wli'>le  oiiti!f<>ll> 


We  have  exntnineil  it  wiih  Kfritt 


md 

—  ^:>r    |.e- 

'Dt  un  tbc 

il*n  aid  of 

•      rinil 

l>« 

:ire 
vn». 
•  ad 


«rr  eoi,-.errie.l,  we  feel  it  ti  duly  U.  a.y  iJiat  be  liaa  Knp'tah  lanfiiage,  which  g»ve  •<•  full,  clear  aftd 
Botimlyeiihwuated  hw  fubjcci.but  he  baa  preaeiUeHl  impnitial  viewa  nf  the  important  aubjreia  on  wui.b 
to  na,  Without  Ibe  aliglue.i  h>perbole,  the  heat  di-     ^^  ,ff,„       ^Vc  CJinnnt,  however,  refrain   Ifin  tx- 


««8te<l  trr«tt»e  iHi  Iheac  diacaaca  lu  our  language  i  pf„„„p  our  aatiafuction  with  the  fall  and  prra,,icu. 
Hf  baa  carried  lla  literatutr  down  lo  the  pf"' nt  L,^,  ,n„„„rr  j„  ^^^ich  the  aubj^ct  hiu  brru  prr.-utcd, 
"""?-'-.".!'..  k".*  °!  1'!"!^  .."... ""A  J."."    S"""!!  I  *»''  ">»  careful  atienliou  lo  luiauie  detaila,  go  u»e- 

""    '*  '  ""* ^"'     '~ "'  "  "'*' *  ■"  "       ful-.'Oot  t<»iiay  iridiapenaab'e — in  a  prttetiCHl  trealiae, 

III  cinclusiiiii,  if  we  iioiv  lie  parduued  tos  uae  of  a 


Whicli  eaiinoC  tnit  re 
Aifffn  JoHtttnl,  O 


■  und   tu  hia  credit.— frifuA 


«if  our  l-rci  in'n  in  llii-  proicmniu.    1'im  "iit  •■vvu  I'nf  i 

we  <^iiuitidly  confeaa  that  we  huve  received  iiany 

DCW  imaa  from  Ua  peruial,  aa  well  na  modified  man;, 

viewa  which  we  have  long,  and,  aa  we  now  thiiik,  |  Sept.  j,  li^il. 

trroueoualy  eotcital&ed  on  the  aubiecl  ul  ayphilia.  I 


<<ri],  hut  Which  wo  here 
M  ainc<  rtty,  wn  do  not 
II  that  Dr.  Buiiiaieud'a 
'.  la  a  "  work  without 
11  hereafter  be  cunai- 
'J.axdSurg.  jQuT»*t, 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  D., 
AMiataot  Pbyaioiaji  to  St.  GtHirge'i  Uoipitaj ,  &e, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  beiop  un  Analvxta  of  the  Signs 
ud  Symptom*  of  Diseawi.  ^tfcond  AiPerlcan  irom  the  Kc<.>nd  und  reviMd  LunJon  ediiioa.  Jn 
CHMiieaiuciavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  451  page*,   t'2  25.    [Ntiw  rtmltf.) 

The  demnad  for  a  tcond  edilioo  of  this  wurk  fbow«  (>ml  the  vacancy  whicli  i(  allempi*  to  »up- 
ply  iia)<  btreiireeog-nized  by  !lio  protessioti,  end  that  llie  cltiift*  of  the  uuthor  lo  meet  thf  wont  have 
be«ti  fuecei»>fiil.  The  revi-^iim  wlitoh  it  has  enjoyed  vvill  render  it  lietter  ailnpied  (lnui  l>c(ur«  to 
afford  u^•il•tlauce  to  Ibe  leaniur  in  the  proceciilioit  rd  biA  rtudic*,  and  lo  the  prHditiuiier  wiio  rerjiiii>;4 
a  convenient  and  acccM'ible  niunuui  lor  speedy  reference  in  the  eiipencies  ol  lii^  daily  duiie*.  For 
this  latter  purpose  it«  complete  und  exlciifive  Index  renders  a  e:<peL-ially  vuiiuibU;,  otferiogracililies 
for  immediately  turning  lo  any  elatt^a  uf  »ymploiii»,  or  any  variety  of  di--«aM;. 

Tha  luak  of  eompoiinif  luch  a  work  la  neither  an  i  We  bnpe  tlie  volume  will  have  aa  ttcMnalve  eir> 
eaay  nor  a  light  one;  but  Dr.Unrcbiy  baa  perforined  |  eultition,  noianiuoji  atudeou  of  medteine  ooly,  i>u| 
it  IS  a  m.-inuer  which  ineela  our  inoal  unquiilificiJ  >  practitionrra  ulao.  Tbcv  will  never  regret  a  failb- 
approbation.  He  la  on  mere  theoriat;  he  knowa  bia  I  lal  alady  of  itapagea. — ("intimnaii L»ntH. 
work  ihoroaghly  and  in  atieinpting  to  perri.rin  it,  j^„  important  aoquiaition  to  medical  litenlnre. 
kaaoot«ce«dedbiapowera.-Bn»M*M"<  ./•««-*.    H„,^;,r„  of  higli  merit,  both  from  the  vaa!  im- 


Wevealure  Co  predict  that  tbe  work  will  be  de- 
•ervedly  popabir,and  aoiin  become,  like  Walaou'i 
Praetice,  an  indiapeoaable  nooeaaily  to  the  practi- 
tioner.—A'.  A.  Mtd.  Journal. 

An  ineitiniable  work  of  reference  for  the  juatif, 
practitioner  and  itudent. — ATojAriiU  il$d.  JoumAf, 


litiri. 


•  ulije^'t  upon  which  it  ire^tn,  hHiI 
■  I  nihility  diipUynl  in  ■•■  elKtiorn- 
>n,lel  ui  bt^-apntk  for  tniavolmne 
very  amdcnt  of  our  art  which  it 
•  -  that  pliiec  in  every  ntruical 
>'un  ao  well  aaurn.--i'fai«4a<ar 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 
THR   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREAT>i^NT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  new  and  revised  edition.     By  At^Nzo  Ci^aa,  M.  D.,  Prof. 

of  Pathology  and  Praeiical  Medicine  in  the  N.  V.  College  of  Phv.'>iemna  and  SurgaonH,  tec    Id 

one  octavo  volume,  of  «ix  hundred  pagea,  extra  cloth.    Price  i'i  00. 

Ii  ia  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  Inlercat,  I  *t<K>d  deservedly  hiith  ajnee  ita  &rat  publication.  It 
eoniaining  much  that  ii  new  relative  to  the  aeveral  will  be  aecQ  thni  it  biia  now  roHCbed  tta  fourtn  edi- 
4lt€>aa«a  of  wliicb  it  treala,  and,  with  tbe  ud'liiioce  '  ti<in  nnder  Ibe  aupervlaiou  of  I'rof.  A.  Clark,  a  gru- 
of  the  editor, ia  fully  Dp  to  the  liinea      Ti  in  who,  from  the  nature  of  hiaatudici  iiud  put- 

ivafeaiureaof  thedltTercnC  fornu  of  fevt'  ,  la  Well  CalcuUled  to  appreciate  and  discuaa 

aod  foroibly  portrayed. and  the  liacaof  <l'  uiny  intricate  and  difficult  qneationa  in  p.«tli'>- 

carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  und  to  tlic  .\iricri-  .  logy.  Hii  ananuiiona  add  mueb  tu  tbe  inicrcal  o{ 
can  practitioner  iaa  more  valuable  and  aafe  guide  the  work,  and  huve  brought  it  well  up  (o  the  rondi- 
tkaa  any  work  on  fever  extant — Ohta  Mtd.  mud  lioa  of  the  auienee  aa  it  eziata  at  the  pretent  diiv 
Snrt  Journal,  ia  regard  lo  ihia  claaa  of  dlaeaaaa.— S«a(A«ni  MaJ, 

Thii  excalleat  ««Bogniph  oa  febriU  dkeaae,  hM  1  "^  ^■"^r-  ■^•"mai. 


blanghI' 


MEDIOIL 


BRANDE  (WM.  T.»  D.  C.  L.,  *«  ALFRED  8.  TAVLOR,  M.  O 
Orher  Mnjeal)  '•  Mint,  *C.  Pfofewor  of  ChMni«lry  aoil  %Tnllr«J  J« 

Guy'*  Uuapttai. 

CnEMlSTRY.     In  one  bandsome  8vo.  Tolume  of  over  700  p»>?c*. 


yut 


ro|»r>li- 


dllit  III  U«  llial.  > 

the  li.^'  ul    ►UiUiiiis      111   (Tt  (.111.11;;  Muh   u   wjliiiuc  jur  Ihc  proj*.  »■.-    t 
tuini),  Uml  Ihe  Mtidrnl  in  llic  (irfn-iM  iJtiy  Ims  iiiiicti  to  tuatu,  uni]  but  ft  fki 

me  r ■' '■'■■' •-■>■  ■"■-■■'  !■'  '-••" 

1,.  >  bail  iitvu  >>^  a  I 

i|i,-r  r  at'CtirHry  -  •  wtw*  ml  t^ 

tmltin:.  N'j  ttoife  or  in)tllii<'ii«  linvr  liorii  iiiinxliiii'd,  hijl  Ibe  f>lllI^l^ll■•^»  liavo  Iwn  |«VofMlkyM» 
Kuiborv  with  •oiin:  correviiuuK  itiid  levi^ioQ«  i>l  the  fir»i  (weiii)--oncc'b»r«ierK,  wbioh  bare  fcoa^Mf 
ijimjrted. 

Vttt  fulneii  of  iniill«r,  for  luoidily  i>r  srrimKi»-  I     Th(»  hnok  ulrei  (■  ijio  ct. 
•ne»l,  for  xlnirnriii  ol  alyte,  without  •  rivul.'-i.aA-  '  ry  mrlluiil  pnMihIc,  ill   tkn  favl*  m»^  tl^HtMnf^ 
ri(,  Uec.30,  UXW.  |  cljcini»lry. — Al<i<.  Tlii»t»»,  Nov.  "*    "   " 

BARWELL  (RICHARD,)  F.  R.  O.  8., 
AMii'tibt  burgci^n  Cbarini;  Cr<>«*  Muapixl,  *o. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PISKASES  OF  TUB  J  DINTS.     lllastr»tod  wiib  etn 

intfi'  oil  wihnJ     lu  ooc  vcjy  tian<liM>iiHi  ocImvo  volume,  ot  ahuiil  000  p>ii^««  eztm  dock;  t*  M 

Al  (lie  itutaat  we  may  atal<!  that  the  work  la  to  be  nf  marll  oaa  \n  \V-  b^ 

wiiMhy  of  much  {iralaf  ,unil  bcari  rvldrnce  of  murli  mnv  li«  in  wiiat  ■■(  n  irimi  1  -^ 

IhongliKul  auU  earrfiil  iut|utr;',  aDd  here  anil  (hrrr  ami  «>  tha  fitm*  imi-    - 

of  Co  nil)! lit  originnliiy      Wc  havr  alrrady  rarritii  ind'rinntiMii  nn  arr 


tltli  nolicr  farther  th-n  wi>  if<l»Ti<'<'<l  I 

•  I  the  extent  th>  ,■ 
thai  llie  |>nriiaHl 
Thr  i»«?httr  hn»  ■ 

•  111.'.  .  ■  ■  ;i,r  riiv  Ki. 
and  I  .  enrnrd  on 
liiniii                                                                 .mlracd   In  v. 

aitri<ii..ii  mo  iri|,<ri      \\ >,\  rmi  omit  to  irirn- 

li>iD  llir  very  admirable  |iIhI«i  wiili  which  llir  vv- 
luinr  lueiirirh^cl.  W<-  •r-lifoin  iiirel  with  auch  alrik- 
•lie  and  ruiiliriit  •  of  ilitimc. — LdhiI^h 

Mfl.  Timit  and  '  tl,  l>:4l. 

^^■l-  r:iiii,..i  111.  .  .'vrr,  <if  Mr    I1iiru>   1 , 

..    on    I  be    ir 
I  ha  hui  (. 
I  ,  ,-i.-ari  (V  ua  C.I 


hill  iH't     t|<'in  fur  ibeir  cu: 


ilume  will  be  wctcnmrd 

II. ill    1)1'    •.ii'K'  <>"  .  <••    I" 


ir,   «ji;i'rt*lul    ciiiU^Icl'nu  uf 
ondan  Lanul,  Matcl}  D,  li4I. 


i^  t»o4k  irr  Ik*  ■•• 

ing    IA«  nana/ W 


SAtal^  tm 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM    B.).  M.  O.,  F. 
KxamlDcriD  HhytKilo^v  and  Compm  .ny  tn  tkr  V . 

»RINCTI'LES  OF  HI'MaN  Pin-  V.  v*itl,  . 

P»ychi''  "  illH'".  Hypirlir,  Riiil  h 

lh«s  ln»l  ion.     Wlih  o«-»flv  ihr<-- 

It.iiiv  l'<    I  )  A  ...:-'.  1  1.  .;■..-  -.1 1  fi.  .V 

VOIIIH  .Vl'-.li' "' '  ■■lU'U''.  \'''       I !'■  '■• 

large  p:igr»,  liftiHli-iifiifly  jiriiiirct  iiinl  -■ 


R.  5. 


'  APpIifl 


^i^aH'tnc  in  Ul 
•e.ol  akaw  u 


Fi>t  apwarda  of  Uirim  yaara  Dr.  Carpentar'a  '     ToeuloaiK*  Itauiirral  work  wnaM  (ke«^p*«#« 

r.iTlr  hi|»   tipcn   rontitlrrcd  !>•,   'hr  prifrmi  .r   ger;.^       Wf   •l.,.iiM  .Ip.rfVrt.  .H<-\rJ,  tn.l    .j.    :»,» 


i'lW'    MHial 
•>u«uair  — .< 


TNl'ltaalamlarO  work — the  t^n-h.x.k  u««4l  ti]r«lt '      A  •'" 


.  uMUil  five— i<<ti.4M<<  4te. 


•  I  retlabla,  a»4  Oke baa«  )•  ■ 
v.'«  luiow  of  Ml  tha  ttt>i 


fit 


r 


AMD   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CAnPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.),   M.  O.,  F.  R.  S., 
Kiaminrr  in  Pbyiiolngjr  aod  Comparxive  Amttiniiy  la  (lie  Uolveraity  i>r  Lundiin. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.      With  an  Appendix  con- 

taiDiag  ihc  Applii'uliuiif  of  ilie  MiL'ru!>cupt:  lo  Ctiiiirjii  Medicine,  ^c.  By  F.  G.  bMiTtt,  M.  U, 
Illustrtiied  hy  lour  hundred  aiul  ifairty-roiir  't^autilul  engrBviiig>  on  w<hw1.  In  one  large  auJ  very 
kandi>oo}e  oclavo  volwmi',  o(  724  page»,  exlra  cloth,  54  00  ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Br.  Cerpenier'k  poxiliiHi  iifv  a  mirri>«ci>pi!>i  ajid  phyitioloi(l«t,  mid  btf>  frrealexjierieiice  a»  a  lenelier. 
ejniner.Hv  i^imhly  him  to  ocmIik'.;  «fh«t  btt»  k>tig  been  wan(<f<N-u  giKxl  tcK(-l>ouk  oo  the  prHriicBl 
nw:  '  .-.i.'ojH?.     Ill  III  viiluine  hi^  otijei;!  hus  h«reii,  or  staled  in  his  Preluce,  "  lo 

owii'  '  It  uiudemU'  liut  intuniiHliuu  wilh  reamrd  lo  th«  une  iilhii)  MooIa,'  which 

ia  U1-'  •!  lo  ihe  w.ir.  -••opi^i,  with  sii'.'li  un  ac<'<i«iiii  ol  the  ubjpoi«i  iM^f-i  (itiL-il  (or 

|U8  slkMly,  as  iui^hl  qUttlily  htm  lu  cuinprehend  whuX  b«  ob^v^ve4,  and  miKht  thiit'  pn-pare  him  to 
benelii  .nrieiice,  whilst  expondiiiK  ond  rulrei^hiiig  hits' own  mind  "  That  he  hnssucceeded  in  accoin- 
pll!>hiag  thi:',  uo  uiie  ac-quauileJ  wiih  bis  previoux  latM>r»  can  doubl. 

Tbe  ereat  importauce  ol'  the  inicroi<co|>e  aii  a  niean^  of  diBj^t>»l»,  and  tb«  number  uf  nncruoiio- 
pti>t»  wbii  are  alao  phyriciano,  have  induced  the  American  pulili.-her.'*,  wiih  the  authur'»  approval,  (o 
add  an  Appendix,  caiviuliy  pwpored  by  ProfefBor  •'>inith.  on  il  ■  •■•»»  i>l  (he  iii^irunicni  to 

clinical  medicine,  tog-fiher  wiih  nit   arj-oiinl   ol   Americaa  A'  ihcir  moililiriiiion*  and 

Mcce»ix>rie».     Thm  purtn-Hi  o<  the  wttrk  i*>  illiiotrared  wilh  neiiir,  .>,,i.  uJred  WtKid-euta,  and,  it  is 

hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  mure  particularly  to  the  un;  of  the  American  Ktudenl. 

Thoaewbn  are  Bcquaioted  with  Dr.  Cnrpent«r'a  i  medical  work,  the  addition!  by  Prof.  Smith  Kire  it 


previoua  wriliogi  i>u  Animul  and  Vcffetuhk  i'liysto-  > 
I'lcy,  willfully  uodcratiiiiJ  how  rail  u  aturcot  kimw*  ' 
leuge  he  it  uble  !•>  tirini;  tu  tM*nr  ii|iiiii  »ii  ci>in|>i'('tirn-  ' 
•ive  a  iulijeet  •■  the  revrUlinn*  »C  ibe  our  roue  itie  ; 
anil  even  th<>«r  who  hav  nu  |iievi<iui  Hrqntiiiiutnce 
wilh  the  ciinitructiiin  nr  iiars  nl  thia  inatrumrut, 
will  Gnd  uliuodaiK-eiil'in/iiriiiiilii<a  cnuvryrO  In  clear 
anil  aiin(ile  lauguiij;u. — Sled.  Timtt  and  Qatttt*. 
Although  orlgioiiily  not  inieDded  aa  a  airictty 


a  poiitive  cla.ira  upon  the  proleiaiun,  (ut  which  we 
doubt  ai>t  he  will  receive  their  liaeerc  thanka  In- 
deed   :•■'-  '■■ ■•  'ot  where  the  atudcnl  nf  iiieUicine 

Willi'  inplrle  and  aaliiractiiry  ciillrct|i>« 

of  n<i  I'll  beitrjng  upim  phviiiduvy  aii<|| 

praf!..,. ,  ,.,.,,,.  ,„*  J8  11  cnutuinrd  in  Pruf,  Smitli'a 
api'cadiji;  and  ihia  a(  ilaell,  it  aeema  to  na,  ia  Tully 
worth  itae  cuat  of  the  vulutaa. — LouiivilU  Madical 
KtBittc. 


IT  TBS  %AUM  AUTHOa. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANTJAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUPINQ   PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revi!«ed  London  editii>o.    Wilh 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illuKtmtionc.    In  utte  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  Icailter.     pp.  566. 
»3  00. 
In  publishing  the  fir-^t  edition  of  thin  work,  U»  title  WHt>  altered  from  that  ol  the  London  volume, 

by  tbe  itub.-tituliuu  ol  the  word  "  £lcincnt»"  lor  thul  ol  "  Muaual,"  nnd  with  the  au(hor'»  >iiiiciioii 

the  title  oi  <■'  Elemenii'"  in  »till  reluiiied  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  xcope  of  tbe  ireoiise. 
To  aay  that  It  la  the  beat  nuinutii  of  PhyaioJuf  y 

sow  before  the  public,  would  ootdoaufficient  jqatice 

io  thesuthor — Bujfate  Mfdical  Jettrn-al. 

Id  hia  runner  work*  It  would   aecm  that  ho  had 


i|n|.«V. 

hefci  vr*  iheeaaeJice,  aa  it  were,  of  iho  whole.— iV.  y. 
Jpmm*i  t/ Mtditin*. 


Thoac  who  hnve  occaaluii  (or  aa  eirineutary  trea- 
tise on  Hhyainliigy ,  cnnn>>t  do  better  thiiu  to  jmeaeaa 

themcelveaofthe  nuwualof  Ur.  Carpenter Mulittl 

SxamtHer. 

The  beat  and  moat  complete  expoa«  nf  modern 
Pbyaiolof^,  in  one  volutnn,  extnitt  In  the  Enf  liah 
language. — St.Ltmu  Afcificai  Jonmai. 


B>  THK  BAHI   AUTHoa, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PUYSIOLOGY.    New  Amorican,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revt«ed  London  million.     In  one  lar«r*!  and  bund><ome  octavo  voliinic,  wiih  over 
three  hundred  beauiilul  iUu»traliuii*.     pp.  7^'.^,     Extra  clolh,  M  SO ;  leather,  raixed  bend»,  $&  'ib. 

Thia  \xny\  ihould  not  only  he  read  hut  ihoroarMy  i  do  man,  we  believe,  coald  nave  bruught  tu  ao  auo- 
atttdied  by  every  metntHT  of  the  profeaiioQ.  None  |  ceaifDl  an  latue  aa  Dr.  CHrpeiite.c.  Il  required  fur 
are   too  wiac  or  old,  to  be  benehted  thereby.     Hut    ita  productKin  a  nhyaiolo^iat  at  once  deeply  nud  in 


eapecwlly  lo  the  younger  olaaa  Would  we  cordiullv 

'ingliili 
d  ci 
Illy  lie 
veloped  LB  phyaiolo^y. — iltdical  Voumtlior. 


eammend  tlaalieat  hiteii  of  any  work  in  the  Knglii 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  r«'eeplion  and  com- 
preheuaion  of  thoai;  Irulli*  whirh  are  daily  heing  de- 


the  lalHira  of  othera  capuble  of  tokiug  a  Kcucruk, 
critical,  and  nnprejndiced  view  of  thoac  lahura,  ana 
of  coiiiliiimig  the  viiricd,  luHenigciiccUk  .mitrriiiU  at 
hia  diapoaal,  ao  aa  to  f!irin  nu  harmoi.uiua  wh(tte. 
We  feel  that  thia  abairactcan  give  Ihe  rcmlir 
imiierfect  idea  of  the  fulneaa  of  tin 
Idea  of  iia  unity,  of  the  admiruble  i 
material  haa  l>een  brought,  from  tl- 


x-ery 

I  no 
.lib 


Without  pretending  to  It,  it  ia  an  encyclopedia  of 
Ihe  auhjeet,  aeeuraie  and  eomplete  in  nil  reapecta — 
a  trutbtnl  redcciion  of  the  advanced  atate  at  which 

the  acirnce  liaa  now  arrivod^i»»6<ii»  Qwarlariy  I  a.>urcta,  to  conduce  lo  itaconipleleueaa,  .n  ihoiucid- 
—     -     .  _  .  -•  '  ily  of  the  reawining  It  contuina,  or  of  ihe  oleumeaa 


Jtmrmal  af  MtdictU  Seitnti 


.      .     .      ,,  ...         ol  language  in  wnicli  the  whole  la  clothed.    JVottUe 

A  truly  iimgnificentwork-in  lUelf  a  perfect  phy-    p,nfea.«oa  only,  but  the  acienllfio  world  al  laige, 

ologieal  at«dy.-Ka«iimr  »  AbUracl.  ^uat  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tbia 

Thia  Work  atanda  without  ila  fellow.     It  ia  one    great  work.     It  muat,  indent,  add  Inrgclyeveu  to 

few  Disn  in  Eurupeeonld  have  auderiaken  j  it  ia  uae  {  hia  high  repatutioD. — iltdical  Timi*. 

BY  Tui  SAM!  AUTUoa.    {Preparing,) 

PRINCIPLES  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING   ORGANIO 

CHEMISTKY  AND   HISTOLOGY.     Wilh  ■  General  Sketch  ol  the  Ve^Tablo  and  Animal 
Kiiigtiom.    In  one  lar^  and  very  handsome  uctovo  volume,  with  aevertil  huudred  illusiriitiona. 

BT  THB  SAMS  Atrruoa. 
A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

ANL)  DISEASK.    New  edition,  wilh  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  CoNi>ia,  JA.  D.,  and  explanattona  oC 
Mkntific  words.    In  one  oeai  Vima,  Tolume,  extra  elotk.   VV-  ^"^^    ^  <iA«\&. 


LEA'S  MKDICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  «tc. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISKASKS  OF  CHILDREN.    Fiftfc 

edition.  r«!viH<-il  and  Bugnietitcd.    In  one  Ittrge  Volume,  8ro.,  Irtiher,  of  orer  750  p*gt»-  93  30. 

{Jujit  I-ijiuii,  IR'*©.) 

In  pre»>e«iiiiig  n  new  and  revised  editiou  of  (hi,*  favorile  W'    ' 
that  ihc  amhur  hu*  endeuvorrd  to  render  it  in  rvery  rtsspecl 
the  potlioli)^' and  lhernf)i.-uiic!<  of  ihe  malndir:^  itic-ident  tu  t:> 
Mid  tfXBtcX  apcouril  ol  lh<;  di^^aNe?'  oi  inloncy  and  childhood."     To  .• 
tJjo  whole  woik  lo  a  carpAil  and  th«n*ii8li  re»•i^il>n,  rewrilm*  m  t 
several  nev  <-hnpier^.    In  l^li^  manner  it  i"  bop<?d  tbm  r'  ■    '  '■   -   ■ 

esiMed  hove  l)een  Hipplifd,  Ihiil  ihe  rrcent  lubiir*  of  i  •'" 

ro«sWy  JH<-oriKirBli!d,  and  ihm  ill  «?very  pciini  ihD  work  vi  .14 

It  iiuM  ciijoyej  an  a  cnmpjeie  and  ihorousrhlv  pmctirul  txink  ui  rcicrciice  lu  lu/milile  aUccUviUA. 

A  Tew  Dt>i)ce»  ot  previ(>ut>  edition*  arc  Aubjoined. 

-.  u« 


Dr  Couijir'i  *eli(>lMr«hip,  aciiinfnj  imluitrf ,  *n<t 
ptBctiml  trnir  urr  ntncifriitril  In  Ihii,  hi  111  nil  hin 
namrriiiii  CKDtributiona  tu  ancncB. — Dr.  HolmtsU 

Tnkcn  aia  wfaiilc,  in  uur  ju<t||[niFot,  Dr.  Ccndie'i 
Treaiiic  ii  thr  one  from  itie  >i«rural  of  which  thr 
practitioner  in  lhiicuaalr)"will  riae  with  the  greal- 
cit  ■atiifuctioo. — WnUntJommal  0/  Jtftrficiiw  axd 
SuTftry. 

One  of  the  b«it  worki  upon  the  Dlieaaea  n<  Chil- 
dren in  the  Eugiiih  langniigo. —  Wtitim  Lancil. 

We  feel  atinrcd  front  artual  cxpcrirnec  that  nu 
phyiicinn'i  library  chu  he  eoniplf  Ir  without  a  copy 
Qf  lbi»W(>rli. — iV.  y.  Journal  0/ Medicirn . 

A  veritable  pvdiutric  encyrlopsclia,  and  an  bonni 
to  Anipricnn  ini°tlii-al  litcratore. — Ohio  tttdical  and 
SKTfital  Journal . 

We  feel  ner»uadtij  thnlthe  American  medicjil  pro- 
feaiion  will  loon  regard  it  not  only  a«  a  very  good, 
but  aa  the  vskt  asar  '<  Prnctieal  Trratiae  on  ihr 
Oiaeaaea  of  Children."— 4m<ri'ca»  Midical  Journal 

to  the  departmrnt  of  infantile  theropcutica,  the 
work  •>(  Dr.  CouUii^  ia  conaiderrd  one  of  ttie  twat 
which  liiia  been  publiihed  in  the  Kugliah  language. 
—Tkt  Suthoseept. 


We  pronounopd  the  firat  edition  '■- 
work   xa   thr  tliamari  of  children 
lan)(unge,   and,  notwilhatamliaK  all 
puhiialirO,  WO  atill  regard  it  in  that  ii^iii  — mtiiiiti 
Exnmimtr. 

The  v«lnt  iif  vvorkn  hy  nntivr  .*u  tlicrfi  'jb  ihr  ili#* 
eaaea  '>  '«ti 

will;  =. 

die  h'"       '  ■"  '• 

liir  aluiJcIlLl,  litjO  u  uirlul  Wulk  lur  t'KO&iillalj  .c  bf 
tboae  engaged  io  prarliee.— JV.  Y.  Mfd    T^mi 

Tliia  II  the  fnnrtheditiriD  of  ?^  ■■  ■'■  --■"■..illy  pops- 
lartrcaliie.    Durinc  the  inter .  laat  e4t- 

tion,  II  bill  been  aulijerled  tc  raviiiot 

by  the  aofh  ■ '   ■■"  — •■■  ...,»^.  .«.,.. .<i  la  llu 

path<'!oi;y  >i'  otiililicu  iiavr  bt«< 

includcn  in  I  Aa  We  anid  bafwra, 

wodoBitt  kui'.«  .<!  •>  i.rLiii  ir,«.ic  oa  diacaa>»4if  ■»>• 
drea,  uud  lo  a  large  pari  ol  iM  recoianeiiilaliuiia  Wt 
yield  an  inkbeaiuting  cncut^eue4,^B^fml»  JM. 
Journal. 

Pcrhapi  Ihe  noil  fall  and  complete  work  wnr  kt> 
fore  the  profeaaii-a  of  the  United  iJtalea;  iHbaA,  W* 
oiuy  lay  in  the  Engliah  language.  It  la  vaatly  •Bi>t- 
rior  toiMOiiof  :(ipredeceaiori. — Tnuuytvmm^Uti, 
Joumut 


CHR18T180N  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  C,  fcc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Coromentary  on  the  Pbarroacopociaa  of  Great  Briui» 

and  tbu  United  Stnlex;  cotapriaiu^  (be  NaluraJ  History,  Dencripiiuo,  Chetniwiry,  Pbiirniacy,  A» 
tioOB,  XJte*;  and  Uom;^  of  liie  Articlea  of  the  Materia  Medicn.  Second  ediliua.  revJKM)  and  iib> 
proved,  wiih  a  Siipiilt<iu(-iii  cohtainiiig  tile  most  impurtaat  N«w  Jleinedi»».  Wiih  «opioua  Ad«b< 
lioric,  and  two  hundred  and  Ii3irie«ii  large  wood-«ngravin^«.  Ry  K.  EauEsrii^p  GRirriTH,  M.  U. 
la  une  very  l«rg«  aud  iittiidM>me  ociavu  volume,  lealber,  raiud  bands,  of  over  1000  pa^a.  MtW. 

COOPER  (BRANSBY   B.),  F.  R.  a. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRLVCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY. 

Ill  wD«  very  large  04.*laTo  volume,  extra  cloih,  of  750  pages.    $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TUHK9  tJF  THK  JOINTS.— Edited  by  BaxnaBT 
B  CuoFEB,  F  R.  &  ,  &i'  Wiih  additional  Ob- 
asrvutiiina  by  Frof.  J.  C.  Wabbhh.  A  new  Ame- 
ricaq  edition.  In  one  hnnd»oine  octavo  volume, 
axtra  cloth,  of  aboat  50<l  pagei,  with  numexoui 
lliuatralionaon  wood.    93 '2S. 

COOPKR  ON  THE  ANATOAiY  AND  DI9KA8RB 
OF  THF.  BREA!<T,  withtwentv-fiveMiacellaae- 
aua  and  Surgical  Faperi.  Oo«  large  volume,  iia- 
periHl  Bvo.,  eatra  cloth,  with  'iid  hgutci,  oa  96 
platei.     Vi  SO. 

COOPKR  ON  THE  8TRITCTURE  AND  DI9- 
EASKS*  OF  THK  TK?TIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  ULANU.  Ooe  vol.  imperfail  i?vo.,  ex- 
tra cloili,  wiiii  lt<  flgnrea  on  4»  platea.    ^  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREAT.MENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 
Ia  i<ne  volume,  royal  I'iiuo.,  extra  olotli.  pp.  3H. 
eo  ccnla. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVF.RS:  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  la  on* 
octavo  volume,  leather,  uf  OOtI  pugei.    CI  90 

COLOMBAT  DK  L'lSERR  ON  THR  DI9kA9R8 
OF  FE.VlAt.E9,  iin<l  OB  Ihe  apeeial  Hygiene  uf 
Iheir  !<«x.  Trunalalcd,  with  tnaay  Nutei  aad  A4- 
dilmna,  by  C.  D.  Mciee,  M  D.  8ecoo>l  odliioa, 
reviaed  and  improved.  In  oDe  larac  volaow,  a»> 
tbvii.  leather,  with  auBeroaa  wood-eata.  M  VM, 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Profeaaor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Pbaxmacy  in  the  I'nireraily  of  Pennaytvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  id  the  UniverBJiy  ol  PenntyU-aiiia     Second  and  reviced  «dl- 
Uoo.    In  one  very  neai  octavo  volume,  exUa  clotii,  oi  SObpigea.    tl  SO. 

CURLING    (T.    B.),    F.  R.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Loadou  Hmpttal,  Preatdeni  of  the  Hunteriaa  Soeiety,  A.fl. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 

TIQ  CORU,  AND  SOROTUM..    SeowiA  ^.1n«;^^<!>m,<T«t^^  vkv«  «ecofid  and  enlarged  EngUak  ed*- 
ttoa.    la  one  tuuulaoiue  octavo  vo\um«,«x\t«  c\\>\Yk,'«r\\^  oMsa\«vaa\.\VMn.naMjm.  v^. 4ua.  94  00. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBIilOATIONa. 


y 


I 


I 

I 


'     CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOOl,  M.  D.,  M.  R.I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.     A  new^  AinerieaQ 

from  tlir  fdtirih  f«vi'<.tl  and  enlarged  London  eJilion.  With  Holes  and  Addilions,  by  D.  Fa  ascib 
ConprK,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "PrHotical  TreikU?e  oi(  the  Uieeuiuiit  of  Childr«tii,"  \ic.  With  I'M 
UlunirtiijnnA     In  oue  very  handsome  ocuro  volume,  leallwr,  of  nearly  700  large  pagea.    $3  50. 

Thts  work  has  been  so  long  an  e»tahli»<he(!  favorite,  t>nlh  as  a  lexl-1>K)k  f<ir  the  learner  and  as  a 
reliable  aid  in  conctillalion  lor  the  practitioner,  ihut  in  pre'.eHring  u  ii«?w  edition  it  is  mily  nece?!^ary' 
fD  call  ultiMition  tu  the  very  extend'-d  irnprovemejits  whioU  it  hu*  ri;i'ei\^ed.  lluvinir  huil  the  beuetii 
oriwo  revisions  by  the  author  Mnce  ihe  iHflt  Aukerican  rc^print,  it  bu4  lieen  uiuienally  enlarged,  and 
Dr.  f^hiiri^liiiiV  well-knuwa  cua»cientiou«  iudu^try  i^  a  jrintruntee  that  every  p<^rlio<i  hits  boeii  Ibtt- 
foiiii'  '     '  ^i  up  With  the  latest  reiiults  of  European  invt.'«iijfaiii)ii  in  nil  deimrtwdnt*  of  the  fCt- 

fuc.  ilotetrics.     The  recent  date  of  The  lu>l  Dublin  edition  hus  not  left  rniioh  ol  novelty 

for  '■  iifi  editt.r  to  introduce,  (nil  he  has  endeavored  to  in-^rl  whutev^r  hl^•^  tfince  uppeareif, 

together  Willi  s-uch  matteri»  b>  hi-«  eX|KTieiice  hns  shown  him  would  be  Ji'*'rttl)le  for  the  Ainurican 
«>tudeiir,  ineUidmg  a  large  numlier  of  illustrations  Wiib  llu;  -•unciion  of  the  author  he  liu*  udded 
in  the  <oriit  of  an  appendix,  oonie  chapters  from  a  little  "Miuiual  for  Midwive*  and  Nuri>ey^"  re- 
cently issued  by  Dr.  Gburchiil,  believinsr  that  the  detail?*  there  pfe«enled  cmi  hardly  l«il  to  prove  of 
njviinlttjre  to  the  junior  praclitioner.  Toe  result  of  all  tbe!«c  addition*  \*  that  the  work  now  c»in- 
'.'  one-balf  more  inotier  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one-h«lf  more  ilio»- 
I  ihiit  not  wiihHtaoding  the  uiie  of  a  Hmuller  type,  llie  volume  coniaius  nlinoi't  two  hundred 
, .-.-     ;..  .'ic  than  before. 

No  etTort  ha«  been  spared  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  merhnnieal  exenntinn  o(  the  work 
equal  to  that  which  the  text  ha*  received^  nnd  the  volume  is  connJenlly  presented  a«  one  of  the 
hand'omc.-t  ihnt  has  thuH  fur  Iwien  laid  before  the  American  profe^^ian;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  whii-h  It  i^odered  <hould  Mciire  for  it  a  place  id  every  leciur«'rooitf^d  on  every  ofDc«  table. 


A  !.,/i..r  i....,ic  in  whioh  to  kiini  thei*  imp/irtaat 
|mii.'  "t  fn<-c  ll>An  Dr  CliurfhiU'i.    V.vtjj 

p»f-  '  »r  inntrufiion  f  tlip  opinuin  of  all 

wri'  ity  i«  given  on  qaevtionf  of  didi> 

euit  tike  directinna  and  adviee  ol   the 

Iciti '  nieU,  lu  whicli  lie  adili  the  reiult 

of  kl^'.i..  ,  ..  ^..i|airy,  puItiDg  •UlliiLituin  liieir  pro 
per  plucr  nnil  giving  tticrn  ciieir  due  weight,  aud  do 
more  We  tiivc  never  read  li  Ijooli  more  free  from 
profeiijiiniil  jcnloavy  ihnn  Dr  Cliurotiill'*.  It  ap- 
pears In  he  written  with  the  true  d««icn  of  a  book  on 
m^'ilirine,  viz  :  to  give  all  taat  ib  kiiownno  tlie  gub- 
}c<!iof  wiiich  lie  treat*,  both  ihenrrtiL-aUy  aud  prac- 
tleBllr.aAtl  toailvunce  (uch  opiiiiooi  of  liii  own  ii 


The  moit  popular  Work  on  mJdwifery  ever  iaintd 
'romtlie  Aracricnnpreia. — C4ar{«iloii  ftfcJ.  JbarmJ. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  aeceaxty  of  having  bnt 
MM  work  <m  nmiwirery,  and  ptrmHud  So  ehooie, 
we  would  unh<<iiicntiag1y  take  Churchill. —  Wttttrm 
ll*d.aitd  Sytrf.  Journal. 

It  ia  inip<r»il)le  to  eonccivc  a  more  nuefiil  and 
eleraat  manunl  than  Dr.  Chiirrhill'i  Praciiee  of 
>Iidwifnry. —  Provineial  Utditai  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  onr  opinion,  the  very  beat  work  on 
heaabjeet  whiob  exiita. — AT.  IT.  Anruilitt. 

Nriwnrk  huldi  a  liiglier  poiitlon,  or  ii  more  de- 
■crving  c{  being   placed  in  the  humU  of  tn'-  i\ro 


inv^n  Will  Urnefil  medica  icitnce,  and  insure    („,  advanced  ttudeut,  or  the  practitioner.— Afe</«al 
the/-   '■' '^^   t.     We  huve  ««id  ennueh  to     Rxtmitur 


eon'.  II  that  thia  book  of  Dr.  Cnur- 

ehili  ited  for  a  book  of  reference 

for  I  •i.i.t  well  ii*a  tfxt-ltiwk  for  the 

•tuii'  lio[>e  it  mity  be  <alen(ively  pttr- 

ehii."  our   readeri      To  ihrtn  we  inmt 

■tr'mciv    r>  I'liiiiiiiend  it Dublim   Sitdxcal  Prut, 

To  heatow  prniie  on  a  book  that  has  received  inch 
Marked  approbntjon  would  lie  •upprRuoiik.  We  need 
only  (uy,   thrrcOne,  thiit  if  the   first  edition  wns 


tlion- 


of  a   favorable  reeentiou   tiy   the 


win 

prx^'.. 

to  its  ftf. 
t«irest  Hu- 
rcticnl  an<J 


£z<amfa«r. 

Previous  editioos,  ander  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Pnif  R.  M.  liuitou,  have  been  received  witb 
markeit  fnvor,  and  Ihry  des'rvod  it;  but  ttiii,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  earrfiilly 
revised  and  brougllt  op  by  (lie  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  onuiually  aeoorate  suit  able 
exposition  ofxvery  iinportunt  purticulnr  enilirN<-rd 
in  the  dcpartnirntof  midwifrr)-.  •  *  The  o|riiiur6t| 
directness,  and  precisinn  of  its  fncliings,  logcttier 
with  ths  urent  amount  ofstntisliral  TPsmreh  whieh 
its  te%t  exhibits,  have  served  t<i  place  it  alretuly  in 
the  foreroiist  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  rr- 
mcdial  science. — N.  O.  Ksd .  and  Surg .  Journal . 

In  oar  opinion,  it  forma  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  lext-b"'>k  nnd  epitome  of  obstetric  acieiice 
which  we  nl  preient  postess  in  the  Kagltah  laa- 
^ua^ e.— Jfaat4ly./aunial  of  Mtdital  Stitnti. 

The  cleameaa  iinJ  preciiioa  of  style  in  which  it  ia 
written,  an'<  the  i^mi(nmounl<<f  itntitCienl  research 
which  It  coniiiinB,li:ive  serve<l  to  plaeeit  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  tliiR  departineatuf  medical  aeienoe. 
— iV.  )t .  Journal  of  MtdUin*, 


Pew  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  ni  a 
text-bimh  for  the  student,  or  aa  a  manual  for  tha 
freqiienl  enn>nllntl<<n  of  the  yOan(  praetitionar.— 
Arruritan  M'dital  JournaU, 


I 


I 


■cepti 

e  can  Roufidrntly  alfirm  that  this 

uch   more  so.    The  Ircturer,   the 

'  ii'-  -'udent,  may  sll  hnve  reeuurse 

■  from  their  prnmiW  much  In- 

I.  »!verythinif  relaiin«!  •''  tl>eiv 

.,,  ..tKlwifery. — X>it6iin  Quarlirfy 

Jonmal  of  Mtdteai  Stitm-to. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  neh  aa  we  can 
eonf  dently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obate- 
trie  practitioner. — Lonion  Mtdital  Oax4tU. 

Thia  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
(t  la  the  brut  adiipCed  for  Che  purposes  of  s  text- 
hook,  and  Unit  whicb  he  whose  necftities  confine 
kim  to  line  hn<ik,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
otiters. — Soutktm  IttdUal  and  Surgical  Jeumal. 

BY  TUR  BAMB  AtfTROE.    {Lately  Publirhf^.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  American 

Edtluui,  reviM^d  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  K.KATi!ia,  M.  U.  iu 
one  lar^e  and  handsome  volume,  extra  doth,  of  over  700  pogeb.  $3  00,  or  in  leather,  t3  '.25. 
In  preparing  thi»  work  a  seci>fld  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  ha*  »pnred  no 
labor  in  g:iviug  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introdiicinfr  Keveral  new  chuplere,  and  rewriting  ulhera, 
while  every  portion  of  the  volume  ha6  been  subjected  ton  ?-evere  «cruiiny.  The  ellorH  of  the 
Ajner lean  editor  hnve  l>een  directed  to  supplying  »iicb  information  relative  to  mailem  peculiar 
lo  Ihte  country  a-*  might  have  e'<caped  the  attentioa  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mo»l  complete  works  on  the  ^ubjei^t  aci>*!*>.ib!t»  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profe<t«ion.  By  an  alieratioQ  in  the  sise  of  ibe  pa^,  thc^  very  exieosive  additiona  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  aixe  of  the  work. 

BT  TRS  SAME  AITTHOR. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  A^ll>  OT^^^  \5iSS^K^S.  V*.- 

CULUK  TO  WOMES.    Selected  frotn  the  wtUing*o\tttvV\*\vN.tt\\totv.  v»'aN\v>'i*VQV't«.^««*«iV 
tke  Eigktceatb  Ceaiury.    In  oae  neal  ocUvo  voVume, extta  cVo\k,  oV  *!qo«.v 4S»  ^«%e*.    ^""^ 


"«i.^ii. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  R.  I,  A..    . 

ON  THE  DISKASK8  OF  WOMEN;  incfudinR  fV   -    '  V — 

ln?d.    A  new  Anicficnii  pdilion,  revised  !)>' the  Author.    W  ; 

ct8  Co^pIB,  M.  P.,  niithor  i.it  "A  Prarlji-«l  Trttaii"^  on  tin-  1 

roui>  illiiilrotimis.    In  one  lar^r  and  hanJi^oiDC  octavo  volume,  iekilK;*,  oi  tuit 

ThiJ"  edition  ot  Pr.  ''hiirt'hid'"  Vi-ry  popular  trciili)«  may  nimo't  b«»  ifTntnl 


imrliiin        It  will    I 
br<"  I  ol  tbcFiihjV«l,  A'. 

lioii-    ... .-.   :     :  :! .   '■:...  ,  jllloloRiOBl  COIIllll:t 

•  novel  le«tore,  una  aflord  vutinihle  B«*iitlniice  lo  the  younf(  ; 

penred  dcoirBhl*  for  Ihp  Amerionn  »ti»deiil  hnvp  be«?n   muilt 

DiHrkril  iniprovemeni  in  »h<"  inechftmcBl  ?xi?PUtion  keerc  puce  wiiii  Uif  n<)v 

whi«"h  the  volume  hin>  uiiiler^oiie,  while  Ihe  pru-e  hu.H  Iteen  kept  at  liie  fori 


raadOWI- 

'    WaksMT 

new  wwtt** 


w-eil,  and 


former 


— 2*«. 


ia«  wkJanla* 


M*4,  iintmtt.  , 

Thl»  work  it  thf  m«>«f  rrMoMrwhicti  Wf>  pnMr«»  ' 
on  Hill  •uhjtirl;  Knil  i>    '  lur  Willi  llie 

profetMiiii  — Chnrtttit  .  :  uly,  IttST. 

,     We  kmiw  "f  n"m>i'  'li«l  oi>pr»- 

batKm,  on  *'  Um  iHmakji  ui  rcnwica,"  to  the  Munc  I 

^     DICKSON  (S.    H.),    M.O., 
ProfcMnr  iirPr«#e*of  MrOioiac  in  tlie  Jrire>»<>n  Mmlual  Cullt««,  Pfctla <■<>  I.U 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  PatbfOofn-  'ukI  Tksk- 

peiltir^,  or  thi*  iliKtory  ajiil  Trrnlment  of  DUcHUMi*.     Sioonil  ftlllion,  rirTtMitf.  la  MM  b^yiai 
bmiitoome  ctiivo  Volume  on'iO  |mp»,  leather,    %'il')     (/wf  A"-"*/) 

,     The  »ir«dy  demand  uhirti  lian  Ml  frotm  rxliau>--  ■•^iemiMjt^gm 

that  the  AUlliui  WUK  not   niinlaken  lu  •■iip(Hi»ini;   '  >  a* 


an.'  .     . 

feumi.'  liliic  Vklitil  \iu;  iicuve  piuvtiiuiiier  v^•J 
rrlVe^li  til*  Miemory  on  •penal  point*.     T 

Wt. !■••     •    '     ■   ..........I.-.:- ,   I.U.    K,_    ,. 


Vol'il  ii'  "Inily  mill  , 

Will  il<>iilvip«»  nioTK 

lr»t-l>.<.iW  oil  the  rriiu 


■  ot 

>   -  •iiifewt>«  **«»^ 

liilVF  hud  •*>  lua  I  >a«Mi  •• 

<    lietier  pui  |—  a  '^^^  ''''  ^ 

I*  trliiinii,  reVIKCd  und  liri'NL'M  ii{<   '.uibr    '.I..|*>   at  ^JtiJK^t^ 

ri  already  nuquircd  aa  a  ct.>ud<;u*<0  au«i  tXMWuWM  Ammhb 


DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  0.«..  *o, 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PKACTIOE  01 

and  revUed  Auirra-nii  from  the  eighth  enlarpcd  ttinl 

<<>ijr  hnndrrd  aiift  Iliirly-lWo  Wo««l-vlieraviH((».     Ir  imr  \  <rj  umiu^^iMiiri «  ^rmcu  uf-uiri.- in, 

lettlher  of  ncurly  "(K)  Urge  pti^r*.     i^  .'O.     (Jmti  Ittufd  ) 

A  Work  wliicli  like  Ditiin's  Srnwiciiir'has  for  to  iii»ny  venr«  ■uMinianimt  i«...  »._■<..«  ^f  ^ 
ing  tavorile  with  all  cIbkm;*  of  Ihe  profe^'aioii,  need*  no  >|>e<  <.  i  atM 

to  n  frvf-i'ff  rdilk-n      It  !■<  only  nwep-nry  to  nlal*"  that  Ibr  u 


have  rr>-a^i<.-d   lire   nultiuiK  Hiimliuti,  ur   i 
ivvcral  rdilionn  have  appeared  in  London 
Lh    '     '  ■'     'I'DeDi  uf  repealed  revi>>". 
IK',  'i  be  extvot  of  th«««  I' 

al  .  .1    ii>"r<-    iniitli.'r    ll.uh    l< 

lldi>it:i.,ii  ul    u 
hiiodrrd  Hnd  I 
A   n.-.L.,.! 

T* 

Vf 


..Mmlla 
'e'>entia(r  in  a  ^ull  ami  c<4)vcn  rjit  i.-.iai{ii««  ikv  MM 
'onsidered  >Hilb  as  a  •elcnMaa4ai>Mi  •#!;  Mlrf  t^B^ 
It-  fartri  riiioliivert  lo  iiiti>Hlu<'»  wli<tlr\  er  t«'V»tuaaa0 


I 


lirrhpaiive    antklac  nf  rrai  |>m"'l<'« 


^kOammAjtm 


>'-atrx«MMfaa«(lto 

sr.r>   >t|    vW 


kaa^ 


!*»*- 


i*. 


■  «/4«r>.      Ofc   (.«.ia*Uj   luUi*  UMM   l\»"ti'  VvA  VJ»»V  .J»»<«M»i  H«4    -AM».<»\, 
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OALTON,  JR.  a.  C.)»  M.  D. 

Pnifetmir  u(  Piiytiolng)  n  ^■•i){  Pkyftieiam,  New  Vork. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  Pli  OGV,  designed  for  the  dso  of  Stu.ient« 

and  Prti('lilii>iier»  of  MeJiciite.     Secouii  eiiiltiru,  r«vi?H:<l  and  eiilurgrtJ,  Willi  twn  hioidred  ao<l 

Mventy-one  illuflnttion^  tin  wood.     In  one  vtsry  heaniiriil  oi-tavu  trolarai;,  of  700  pa^e»,  extra, 

fluib,  S  4V0:  l<<Bio<*r,  roiM-d  l>an<l»,  t-4  TtO      {Jiut  IstviU,  iiSt)l.) 

Ttie  jirni'™)  fi»vt>r  wtii.ii  ha*  !•<!  •uoii  cjchpiisied  iin  eiJitmo  of  ihis  Wf>rk  ban  wfTitriM  ll»w  author 
•n  «|«jn>riiii(ily  in  ils  rrvi»ii>n  o)  i*iip|ilyiiitr  Hie  deftciciK-ie*  whi<-h  •■^i-i-'l  in  the  liirmer  vnlumr. 
Tlif«  liiis  <-au»rd  the  insertion  ol  two  new  j-hnptrr? — on«  i>n  ibr  -  -.•!.,  iht;  other  un  im- 

biliilioii.  F^iKi'iilion,  oitH  lliH  Fiinoilofi*  ••("  thf  Lvmj>lin'i<»  S\'>t»»i!;  ■irt»r'rr>ii-  mldiiionn  j.f 


'^hly 


in  ii»  imprvv«d  form,  may  cuudtiue  lu  cvmiunuti  tiie  uunlMieuue  g4  tbuse  ivr  wb<7«e  vro  tl  la  ■••' 
tended 


llwlll^r*< 

rfttUt  li«vc   I 

wiirlt.      Thfl  <i 

liir«<a  whu'li  cliaini.i?i  :.Z'; 

nmr,  and  irntfrr  it  by  far 

liiiiik   I'll   ;ilu  pi.il-.fjv   III   I 


origiBnl  r  I 
»ir<"  I"  »'ipi' 

111  III..-  rir..( 


i^n- 


i 


D:i|!i'ii'r  I  ii"k  fur  \.  firii^ci't 

c«i,  iiitialiril  ■■  We  H  '     tile  lur  tli' 

tliclr  uir  tliaii  auy  1  >i     tliniraulli 

Ihcy  have  %.ete^t»  —AniencAm  J»uin»i  oj  ik*  At»<(.  <  e*i  Jtattuki,  .MaiuJi  '■&,  IcUL 

stttMt<t,  Aiirii,  mm. 


rt  ii,  therrf 
hniik*  u|»)ii  i> 
141  uty  lliat  l>ii 
•eIriiCf  *•  It   v.. If 
throughiiut  Ihr  w<< 
rrni  vur.     It  iiair 


■  m-i-  TT  1 1  IS  kn■|^v^ 
n      AnrI  il  uphytl- 

:    tie-    (iiinirliitHir  of 

.•  ■'  II  'iirn  it 

().■  ;  iih  iln- 

f.  .   -  .  '  '  '  '    ,■  ' 1    ■  ■■■    in  thp 

pri'iirr  ili.iilirirgc  "I  nur  rvrtj  •■luj'  ^ruL-licul  Uatioa. 
— Vl»eUivili  Lancti,  May,  IMl. 


ft  l»  iinnrrrjttify  tnirlvp  n  ilplnil  of  rtiendtHflnoa; 

i:  ."      .,;iiirt- 


■  tvlr  cil  ' 
lli'i..  N'l 
10  Dip  Iikii 
SuTiiiiai 

ThCBf  ill 
QDll    lll.lui 

tii»rl-- 
rn< . 
r«iiri 


ifyinf  to  the  lenfniBg 

IHlrr    llir    I If  i:  ti'l!<Hl> 

lie   lllilfiL  ClM-i  ■«! 

Dr.  lUH'iti  lr(t 

'i|    ll)l«   »illr    ..  ,L-    -:.-.-         !>'»«• 

Oritani  Mni    Timti,  M»y,  IWl. 

A  wcnnil  ftdlllnn  of  tfiia  ileaiirrMlly  (Wipalar  work 
l)«7lnf^  b?rn  c«"-  '   '  -    ^    ■'        ■  .,..e  „f  iwo 

I  yrara,  thr  iiu(h>  <  -«,  wtiioh 

■    ■    '      '    "  ■  ■   ihe 


Tnr  iifii  r<l  itiiixi  III  II 1- iiiDliir.i  [»!'■  W'l  It  ii^Hii  HTcii  iiu  I     m    wincn  u  \rr-»r|i,  in   nri>    i.iniiii  iki- .  —  i> 
Iwii  yeara  tiace,  and  the  aiiviuicc  uf  actcote,  bia    iil*dita.Cktt»tg.  H*ei*v,M»y,  UOl. 

DUNQLISON,   FOR8CS,   TWEEDIE,    AND   CONOLLY. 

THE  CYC  I/)  I'  ''"^  ^    "'''    "T*vf'T|rM,  \jvriI<'T\^'-  -. ;.;.,,.t-.....:^^  ^ 

Iho  Nature  and  <  ncO 

and  GhilJrrii,  ^^  -,  of 

33&4d<>itble-ciuUiiiiiit:d  [>ii|t[eh,  ^Ut>^illy  luul  liiiii<l<tiiiic!y  bi>u(id,  w;ili  (ul^cU  UtiiU:).     ild  UO. 
*^*  This  work  riiiitHiiix  no  lens  than  lour  hilitdred  and  cixbtern  diallui't  treuliMsa,  contributvd  by 

t  >   .  '  -tiiigiiiffbed  phy»ici«Lnt>,  reudering  il  a  uontplnje  library  of  refer«nc«  fur  the  country 


iiic  ni'xi.  ciiraplete  work  on  Practiral  Metticine  i     T'l- 
exuati    cr,   Kl  Ica*t>  iu    i>ur    taajuuge.— Sulfate    Ul:- 
Medical  aii.1  Surgienl  Jomriuil.  \ti(t... 

fot  rafereaee.  it  il  «ii»ve*l(  pritt  to  every  pitc 
litioaor.— IKuunt  Lonul. 

One  iif  live  !■  '       '.••n»  of 

the  rtiiT — 1«8  "  :ilde. — 

IfflMrn  Jomru  .. 


ea>i 
alti' 

>.-bI 


Itbai  h«en  tn  aa,  bolli  aa  leHt-npr  and  Imeher,  a  narr 
work  for  raaUy  and  frcijufac  reference,  ooe  in  which  '  api"-- 
iMMlecv  Eoftliih  medicine  it  exhiMted  in  Ike  moat   their 


advantafeoaa  ligltt. — Mtdital  Kxa.min*r. 


"' -''inhed  repo- 
ire*  man/ 
r»  <>f  l,on- 

''■->.    IB- 

ipal 
.Oio 

ilia- 
aw« 

i.-t!- 
■  iipn 
.  In 

iiipa 

twii  iio.-i  r  ijien  w  III  ikitfii  jtii(iju»i  1  riiiii.iriiy  — 


Amtti^tH  U'dieal  JoMtiUki. 


OEWERH'S  COMPRRHK\8I-  M   fJF  i 

MIDWIFKRY.     |ll<iairut«4l  .  naa.a 

.and  ina«y  enirravinga.     T- 
■  nth'ir'a  )ii(l  impriiveii!' 
iincaotavovulurne,ejtlni 

PEWEBH'8  TREATISE  UN   TUK   I'HVSlCAi. 


AXD  MKDICAL  TRKATMKNT  OF   CHILD 

llK>l.    Thi  l«»l  i^iilii'ii     III  <>ae  VMlunio,  (lelavo, 

1      Vi  -v 

MSK  ON   THK   0I8KAPKB 
I       I        .1.11-        II-  u<.ti  td\\.v«i[k .    W  «VT. "« v\-«L-wai«.^ 
oeU.v u   t VW *  cVjV\i > VJ». iya%,t».,-«W>aL \f>».\K« .  ^Sfc«* 


BLANCHARD  «B  LEA'S  MEUICAt 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D..  M.  (\.  I.  A.,   lie. 
ON  THE  DISEASKS  OF  WOMEN;  including  tliose  of  Prepnaucj  r 

bed.    A  new  American  editiua,  rcvisied  by  the  Author     With  Ni)te>  and  Addilio4i>. 

CIS  CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  Biithor  ol  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ui*eii.-«;R  ol  Cliildren."      . 

rouK  illii«lratioa*.    In  one  largf  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leattier,  ul°7tjS  pocic** 

Tht*  edition  of  Dr.  Churchill'i!  vfry  popular  treatise  may  nimoct  be  lertiit-.l  u  new  v 
Ihorouiyhly  has  be  reviwid  it  in  every  portion.     It  will  be  found  greully  ''i 
broug'hi  lip  to  the  mo«l  recent  condition  at  the  subjVut,  while  ihe  very  hen 
tione  iiilrodiK-ed,  repre^entiog  Auoh  pulhologiral  conditionh  a!>  fan  Ix.*  mcciii'i'^  . 
•  novel  feature,  and  aflbrd  valuable  a*>»i?mnee  lo  ihe  young  praciitioner.     Sii. 
penred  desirable  for  the  Ameritran  vtudenl  have  fieen   inude  bv  the  editor,  I" 
miirkeil  iniprovemeni  in  ihe  Tneohanical  exeouiion  ket.'p.x  pure  wiTh  Ibe  advance  id  uii  ■ 
which  Ihe  volume  ha*  underj^one,  while  the  prife  fau»  Dcen  kept  at  the  former  very  n 

It  ooinpriirs,  unqueiitionably ,  one  itf  thr  nii>»t  ex-     extcai  that  Dr.  Churrliill  dctes      P- 
act  nnd  ciimprrhrinivi-  oxpxailinnii  "f  rlir  iirc»ent     only  tliuruUEh  trcutue  we  kuiv. 
•tntcof  inorlicHl  Irniiwlrdi'r  in  rpitprrl  tothc  ui»cn«c«  '  nnd  it  iiuiy  be  PoinnirnJrd  t"  >'■ 
of  witmon  thiit  bit  yet  been  publiihed. — Ain.  Joum.    deiiU  hh  a  mn»ierpicc<-  tii 
M'd.  Seitncfi. 

Thit  work  ia  th^  mo«t  rrlinMr  which  wcpoMMi 
on  thia  ■iibjerl;  aod  i«  dencrvoliy  pupulvr  witli  lite 
proteiiiKin. — CknrlistoH  Mtd.  Jotttnai,  Joly,  ltVS7. 
,     We  know  of  no  uutlior  who  ile«»Tvci  llist  npjifo- 
bation,  o«  "  tlM  diaeaaea  of  fetnalei,"  to  the    - 


—Tht  Wiflfm.rimmaio/ 
At  a  ci'inprchrniive    ^ 
work  ofrrfrrpni-e  for  pr  !■ 
4ithiT  [lint  hill  ever  iesii' 
Ilir  Uriti«h  presa. — Vnot 


»     DICKSON  (8.    H.),    M.O., 
Profe«aor  of  Pratfice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medumi  College,  PlillaJelpbis 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINK;   a  Compondious  View  of  Patbolocy  and  Then- 
peuiic*,  or  the  History  and  Treaimen!  of  Di^euacB.    Second  edilion,  reviKed.    In  uoe  large  «a4 
heiid!><nne  octBVn  vol  time    ol  7^)0  piiges,  leather.     f3  75.     {Jiijst  Lctued.) 
The  Meudv  demand  which  huMMi  hoon  exheui^ied  ihe  HrM  edition  of  ihiK  w<iri-  vi 

thai  the  auilioi  mu.»  noi  luii'iaken  in  '•iipt'o-inf  that  a  volume  of  iliii*  chnrari' 

etenveniary  niHiiiiat  ol  praclice,  whii-li  ■  rnl  the  leHdmg  priricipl'."'  ol  ih.-.h 

practi(.'ul  rcMilW,  ill  a  ciHicJeiihed  and  |.  maimer.     Dl^^.•lU•unl^e^ed  of  iiunewM 

and  fruiildiift  upecuIaiionA,  It  emb>>die!>  V.  .  .rt  requisite  for  llio  -luiVnl  ti.  lenrti,  nil 

aiime  time  what  the  nciive  praetiiiMier  wunls  w  tien  obliged,  lo  ibe  •' 

relVcKli  bia  memory  on  »pet-ial  pointf>.     The  clear  and  attractive  - 

whole  ca»y  of  uoniprebeiision,  v   '  ■  '■    '  ic  experience  give*  t<>  h. 

where  bcknnwle<l|;ed.     Few  pin  .ed,  have  hud  wider  i.., 

eKperieitov,  and  lew,  perhiipp,  h;..  iin  lo  betler  pufpo>e 

voied  to  i>iudy  uiid  practice,  Ihe  prL■^cllt  cdiliou,  revised  and  broujfht  up  I'.i  '!ie  ij^if  >•{  (iijbfl 

will  dxublleKs  iiiHiiitum  the  r«>putaliiin  already  acquired  as  a  coudeused  uud  L-uuveiii«ut  Ancc 

lexl-book  on  the  Praeiiie  ol  Medicine. 


DRUITT   (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.S.,  fcc. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY. 

and  rcvipcd  American  from  the  eighib  enlarged  and  iniprovcd  Lond.m  cdiliuii.     Jllit»lrat«4  t 
four  hundred  and  Thiriy-two  wood-enKravin^it.    Ii<  one  very  bandiiomely  printed  i>clavo^ 
ieiAlher.  of  nearly  700  large  pafjes.     h'i<^.     (Ju»t  Litiied.)  ^ 

A  Work  which  like  Dnf  itt's.  ScEOKRYlia*  for  »o  m«my  year?  miiinfaincd  fbe  po»m<(B  of  a(aa^ 
Ing  favorite  with  ail  classe*  of  the  profession,  needs  no  ^peciBl  reconiiiienrlmion  lo  attract  altentin 
to  a  tevi-ed  edition.  Il  is  only  ne(;ec^Bry  to  sinle  that  Ihe  auUior  hn'  TiJr»-')  no  iiam?  to  Ice**?  tha 
■Work  up  lo  il»  well  earned  repiitaTioti  ol  preseniing  in  a  ^lall  and  '    << 

condition  o(  every  depariineni  o(  surgery,  eoncidered  both  a*  a  «c:  •at 

wrviecfc  of  a  competent  Auiericau  editor  hove  been  employed  Ic  iii! 
have  cfcaped  the  nuibur'»  attention,  or  may  prove  ol  service  to  ihe  Ainencao  ptaetili 
several  editiona  have  ap|)eured  in  London  ^iflce  the  J»M»e  of  ibe  laat  Anientmi  n?)iruii. ' 
has  Imd  the  benefit  of  rejiealud  r.  ".  the  aulhor,  rr*iilling  in  a  very  Imt. 

liuprovenient.     Tlie  exiunt  of  l  ii«  limy  be  estimated  troru  the  tact 

abiJiit  one  third  more  matter  tl   .  ,      vn>ll^  Amtri'-un  e'iiiion,  uiid   lliui  i! 

adoption  of  a  rmaller  type,  Ihe  |)age»  have  been  inerea^ed  by  aUnii  one  hiuidnd,  i*lt(i«  «iC4»jiy  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts  hove  lieen  added  to  Iho  former  li»I  of  illu«trBtiou!>. 

A  marked  improvement  will  bImi  be  perceived  iu  \he  mechanical  and  ■ '■•-'  "»--■"•■"■'   "f  (te 

Work,  which,  (irinicd  iu  the  bent  flyle,  ou  new  t\  [w,  and  line  por'^r,  lea.  '  * 

reirard*  exiefnul  (iiii»h;  while  at  I'he  very  low  price  atlixed  it  will  be  i  .«« 

Volume*  acoevsitjle  lo  the  prul«»!^uiu. 

Thu  pnpiilnr  volume,  now  n  nn>»l  r'>mfr<>hcotivo  ]  nothing  nfrenl  practical  Intpnrtdn^*  b»«  tw^a  oont- 
^„..L.    r- .  ■•:-A,y,(,„g  „,n|p,j(„ng  n^^.  -r.  •tiooa,  '  tctJ;  It  prc»Ptit»  n  faillrfvi ,-..f  , ...... .i.,-,  ,,.. 


Ill  KBd  additiOD(,au<'  taml 

til  ;   the  uil  hiive  beti.  \u  Iu 

liir  .iiirn  innrUdiidobfervittiiiD.  t 'i  ii.r  ■•|i.  ratioiin 
in  nurgery  itiiimpomitilc  liitpi  ak  (...iliiithiy.  The 
deicripiionfi  nrc  f"  rl«-«r  fml  pt>nrii>c,  urn!  i(ir  ill«» 

t.'UtlODt    ■ 

cau  l>u\ ' 
bmt  h> 

a  I"  iiiii-'ii 

r  rilitk 

m„  ,  -^i;<l 


nUttf  l>  iUIKTy  «P  ^ 

iCrH-lllVM    p..pllllll    Mill     ' 

and  piuelitioU'T — Lr.Fi.f 

In  cb'kinK  t)ii«rbri''f  n 

,li.,  |.    w  I  vrr  ihi«  nio.' 

1 1  niu»l  I 

■  ludriit  of  • 

, -■!  \\\i<  iniiy  I." 

hini«rl«   !■•  the  erudy  of  muu-  IjubiIi j^rof* 
Lcmdn  Utd.  Ti-mf  »md  Gantu,  Oat 


In  Ihe  plmctil  fililion  ' 
Wriiieit  muiiy  of  the  vbai 
tUr  varioti*  mipriivtmenu 

aargery 


r  c:;^^;;:;:"  i.i«c -- ^^. -.  uu.  U.UX ,  3.u,u.vwi  ^.,. .. 
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OAUTON,  JH.  (J.  C).   M.  D. 

Prnfeisorof  Ptiyii<>l«(y  id  the  Ci>llc|(eor  Phyiicuoi,  New  York. 

A  TPFATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  <fie  of  Student* 

It  ii'iRT*  of  Modiciii<«.     SvconJ  I'diiiun,  rcvii'eil  anil  ciilnrgeil,  witli  iw<>  hundred  kmU 

illustruliuiisi  on  w<MHi.     In  one  x'ery  hemiiiful  <k.-I«vo  voluine,  of  700  pu(psii,  esirs 
' ;  l«Hth«r,  raiwd  Iwnds,  %4  I'O      (Jiut  Iiimed,  IMtil  ) 
!  fiivor  whH'h  hail  fo  »oon  pihniisicd  nn  ediiion  of  ihin  wurlc  hnx  ufl'^tnttsi  the  niithitr 

•I)  .  .  ,  '>  in  li«  trvi>iiJti  rtl  MipptyinK  ih(!  dclicit-iK-ie^  which  exi.«ird  m  the  Joriner  Vulunir. 

Thi"  biin  fnii-r^l  ihe  in-«*rtiuJi  of  \wo  ni-w  nhHttlr-t* — nne  nn  the  ^ppriul  !>cn*e.«,  Iha  olher  on  Im- 
bthttiini,  Evhniniion,  and  thi<  FiinetinnH  of  ib«?  LyinphaMo  Sy^t^m — he«iul««  iiiiiiicroii-  nHHition-t  <if 
f-ttut'  111  <t(<a(l<.-rrd  Uiroii:ih  ihe  Work,  «nd  » i;t:nrrAt  ft-v  '  '        '  1:1/ 

lip  -nl  eonfliliiin  of  the  vtrii-m-B  wilh  retrarti  Ion  ,, 

dt.Ti'  id.     A  niiliilier  <if  iiewr  jllii«iral'>'n«  bi»>«  been  i  •:  ..  ,l, 

in  lit.  iiii|Ku%'c!<J  form,  Rmy  continue  to  coRiinand  the  coiiiideiicu  i>i  iliu«u  i»r  whu*«i  ui>«  ii  i*  in- 
tended 

It  will  hn«r«n,  thrrcforp,  Ihst  Dr.  Pulton's  hut  '         '         .  ,  ,,i, 

Hfort*  liiive  Itpca  dirrctcd  lowiiroa  prircciini^  hii 
work.  The  ■itilitii>L«  urc  mwrlcril  liy  the  oixie  f»ii- 
turea  wliirh  rhamctcrize  the  rciiiiLiiKirr  of  Iha  vol- 
ame,  auit  i^iulr-r  it  liy  fur  llie  Ri<>at  cli-iiir>.bln  t«-xt- 
Ooitlc  "H  ji^n 'i-'loffy  l'.>  |>li»fe  in   Ih'  tnimU  rvf  the 


tlj»- 


(hx  ui  wc  arr 

4iiiig«>,  or  p«rhii(ii!  . 

.1  i|i-i.|fnriiin  in  r^ 
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m  iiilriiil- 

iKBpllHl  to 

wMf'li 


•  riit  • 

1'    Will    1 

mure 

tliuti  till'  lirat. 

li>il  ifi' 

1  I..-  1.TI1  fruni  111 

■  Eatuiii'  lit  i~!    Ill'*   : 

Hltrrnrinnii  wliicli 

th<?  (irit  ntitinn,  ii 

prlnlri'n  art. anil  i 
blp  tur  their  clrni 

llinr  «iit(i'>r  inU-ii- 

111    lir   rvrn 

Tliui  it  i« 

"  ^larliiir'g 


icun  Jciarmil  of  tk*  M*<1.  i  ft  Jgurmai,  March  »-,  l-'il. 

'      It  it  anori'p»«ary  tortwp  *  «1»>t«U  n<  tttanititlttnna; 


»tir 

D»: 

OJ. 

Ui.... 

Scumuj,  April,  llitil. 
It  la.  v--'--    ^ 

iMMikB  »i>"  10 

tnaiytlii' 

ttfiFlier    ■•    II     UKii     Mnimn     imii.-i.,-.!    |i  ii  i  i  i  ii>M|iiii.t  •      cii   mm   ".  It;  ii'ii   iir'iu'r  I  -  l| 

thruuKhoul  tlie  wiirlil,  at  the  brginn  ng  iif  tlie  cur-    t>r  mrdiciue.     All   lliat  v.  a 

rvnl  ymr      It  ataira  in  eoniplehcnalve  hilt  ctmclio    of  tlir  {(rttliig  u|i  nf  the  tii  ..>r 

dl'"  ■'  ■  I-lbliahrd    by    fX|i*nin«inl,   or     •ty[#  uf  Ihe  illu»i»aliMO«    himh)   -aiwi  ^. inn  i  i  .wr  tn 

nkiialioa,  atid  Jcliiila,  iu  «ii    thia.    No  l>cller  Work  im  pliyaiol»irv  r<iii  tiY^  ptiicnl 
in  the  hand  of  thp  aiuiteiil.— 6'l  Loui$  AU<lii:nl  and 


■  w  It  IK  ilorr,  l)ut  iibaUtliii 

■'Ir.I.ir  throrotiral  pilot*. 

'  DC  chamrtcriatica  rtn 

'  rivdl,  for  thine  who 

'  <'«  f  it  I*  known 

And  it  iiphyii- 

-  lie  louodation  of 

.iv^imi;-  ;  -ind  thia  in  tarn  ia 

i<-nipruit>-a;  a«  tuat  patbjlct- 

■>(  prime  importance  in  Iho 


Surgical  Journal,  Miy,  I^CI, 

Tlicar  ttildiliofia,  while  tea  ifylnji;  to  the  IcainiBg 
and  iuiliiatrv  of  Ijix  mulior,  rcmJrr  lUc  tioi.lc  >•  ^rml- 
inirly  narrul,  aa  the  inoat  criniji  '  >       r 

rncr,  o/   whtrh    Ur.  D.illnn  u  ■'. 

re|irFarnt^iive  on   Ihi*  »|<lr  ui   i  \    lo 

Or/«<ina  Mtii    J\mtt,  May,  J6al. 

A  Bf  cntiH  rdilion  «t  Ihia  d^acrvf^ly  popular  work 


f<>  1' 

Oti, 

eor 

JJ.'.,irr,i,..  iLTK-ol  ..iirevcVy'rii'y'uVact'ioirUtttiM"    having  h^^-n  <»ll*d  for  in   the  ahnr'l  api«  i,f  tw<i 
l-Cimelinuiti  Lunui,  May,  IWSl.  yrara   Ihr  auillor  bat  auiirlicd  (loficienrl^   wMcll 

exjateu   in  thf  former  volum«,  nad  hm  (Ima  riiora 

I)r    II  .'....>.,.._.(.  ,,,.,„.,,.<..(■  r.rii,^  rmiDut.    flit    coim)|  Ctrl  v  "^  ■■'"■''■  "i  I  ^a  ijj  H  of  prctf  D  1  ug  ti  iha 

la  L  ..'  tlio  firtt,  if  not    pr.tfraiiiiii  u  .irfuif«-  text  tionk.  ■>iii1  one 

Uir  .  ^intanowlivinf-  '  which  wee  >i'al  outline  on  the  tuhirfl 

The  i.>»;  oi.i.ii  '<;  >..- i wotkuppeared  but    «(  which  it  i.. uy  languuir.— .;v.  Jnirrican 

cw<>  yeara  tiace,  ui<l  Uia  advance  u(  aeienoe,  kit '  il<tdieo-Vhirurg.  HtvUip,  May,  IbOl. 


OUNGLISON,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,    AND   CONOLLY. 

THE  0YC!.OF.^:n!A  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising TreatJRtJs  on 
liie  Naiiire  arid  Trraiincni  of  l.)i*«.'»»e»,  Mnierin  Medictt,  and  Thernpeutics,  Dl»eu!«e8  nf  Womeo 
■nd  iJhildmi,  iVI>^|irul  Jiirii>priii)«'iii*e,  &<:.  Ace.      In  four  large  •ii|H*r-royai  oclavo  vuluitiet,  of 
9StS4  dotible-c'uliimiK'd  png'"*,  firoiifly  axid  hund'^omely  bouu<l,  with  ritiMd  Imndn,     (12  00. 
•^*  Thi?  w(lrk<:lmlulll^  no  le<^  thitii  lour  hundred  and  eighti^u  distinct  treati««»,  contriliiited  by 

■UI1y-«ii{ht  distingtithhed  pliy#iciati>i,  rendering  it  a  complete  librurj'  of  refereuco  for  Ihe  rountry 

pmctitioiier. 


Th«  nuat  ei>mplcte  wvrk  «a  Practical  MedicUie 
«x(iuit;  lit,  at  Icaat,  in  our  lan^iuuge.— -Stt/o^ 
Mtdicai  attJ  Smrgieal  Journal. 

Pitf  raferrner,  il  iaalKiveall  price  loerery  prae- 
Utioaer. —  (VaiUm  L*nc*t. 

One  of  the  moat  vnir  '  '  •  '  -  I  puhlientlani  nf 
tbcday— «au  work"  -  la  Invuluable. — 

Wttur%  Journal  of  M  iurfrrjt. 

1 1  haa  hr'-ri  to  u«,  h4iih  na  Ir-nriirr  anit  teaelier,  a 
trork  for  reaily  and  frrijuenl  rrfrrrner,  one  in  whjrh 
nwKlern  Rogliah  medicine  ia  ejtbib|t«<l  iik  the  BOal 
■dvantaf  eoaa  light. — Medual  SxamliUT.  I 


The  ediloraarr  pnw'!ifi. 
tatlon,  NuU  Ihe  ll> 
of  the  nioat  rminri 


»t.,l,li,h..jfepu- 
II  nutuy 
i.f  l.on- 

I'.l 


liiive   wnuriii,  but    hiive 

I  t»  fur  «n  eitfusive  (iroi'ti- 

'"•ni  anil  who»e  rrpulatinn 

■  lieircompe(rn''y  lutfly  in 

1.1  oihrra,  while  it  ati<inpa 

1.1. 1.  ...T..  ....  11  IN.  .  «\  111  high  and  Joal  authority.—. 

Amtritam  Mtditai  J0umal. 
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BUili'ii'n  Ian  iinproveniorK*  liin 
oaeiM'lnVO  vuluine,  exlrnvli<ih.  i, 

peWEEBS  TREATISE  ON   Tliiv    t'll^&lOAL. 
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AN '.  TRKaTMENT  of  child 

RK  riiitinn     In  line  volume,  oe  la  TV « 

cxti-       .  , ...   ,i.ii('.-«    «a  till 

ORWKFS'IH   TRKATl*E   OX   'VHt  VSV^V-VS^SH 


0UNQLI80N    (ROBLEV),    M.  0., 

FrofcMor  of  lQititat<M  of  Medicine  in  the  JelTerioQ  MeJiral  Cnllr^e,  Philadelphia. 
NEW  AND  BKIiAROBD  EDITION. 


BLAMCUARU   ft   LEA'S    MEDICAL 


MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  oontainins  »  «amiM 

Cxplttnaiion  oTThe  variou*  SubjVcT*  and  Ternii  of  Aniiiomy,  Phy^iol<:«>^  T  ■  '  Hy^lMi, 

Therapeulicg.  PhBrmacolu^',  Pharinucy,  !?iii;^ry,  Oli«letric»,  Me'dica)  Jur  ■  LJettkaOy, 

Arc,      NolioesolCiiniQle  nntl  of  Min<?rM|  Waters;  Formulisior  (hficinal,  En  ,  .d  Di 

Pieparalion*,  dre.  With  French  and  other  Synonj^me*.  Revi»'ed  sitd  vt^ry  gi<^^tly  eoli 
In  «•«  very  large  and  bandvome  octavo  volume,  of'  993  double-oolumned  pafjea,  la  »nialt  i 
atMMgty  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    Price  $4  00. 

Krpecial  care  bus  h^vn  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  thiR  edition  to  render  H  ib  evprV  re 
trorthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  reinuri<ttl>le  I'nvor  which  it  ha,*  hilhi^rto  enjoyed.     Tho 
sale  of  FtTTEEN  Inrge  editions,  and  the  consianity  inorea-ing  demand,  »h(iw  that  it  i*  t*tr»t 
th*  profe«iion  us  the  standard  authority.     Stinmlaled  by  this  fact,  (he  author  hn>  »-iwl»-Bv<,r.'ii  ■« 
prer«ni  revijilon  to  introduce  whatever  misbl  be  necee-iary  "  to  malfe  it  a  lu^'  ifV 

ble^if  not  indinpenbahle — le}ii<-on,  in  which  the  student  may  search  with«i.  :  !« 

•veiT  term  that  ha*  lieen  leiritinialed  in  (he  nomenclulure  of  the  science."  lo  n<.-i-<rnipii>a  iht*. 
large  addition!!  have  heen  found  r«*i]iii«ile,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  cMiawM 
(rum  the  fact  that  ahotil  Six  Tiioi°.saxx>  subject)*  and  terms  have  been  introduced  Ihronghool,  KB* 
deVinff  the  whole  number  of  drfinitioni>  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  a<>coinnio<laie  whi<-h.  the  atiiB> 
bcr  uf  pages  has  been  iucreased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  nolwilh.>tandinK  an  enlarKe-ineni  in  ibe  •■*£ 
cU  the  paxe.  The  nteilical  pres«.,  both  in  tht«  country  and  in  England,  ba.<^  pronounoed  the  work  in- 
di>prnfable  to  all  medical  viuiieniM  and  practitionera,  and  the  pie«eni  improved  ediii&a  wilt  not  lam 
thni  enviable  reputation. 

The  piibliMhers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  v  •a«k 

univer»al  u^e  in  doily  reference.     The  (greatest  care  hn»  Iteen  exerci.'ied  to  obtain  tli-  cat 

BiMMiracy  »o  neeewary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.     By  the  jimall  but  exceed'v  v  .i.-  .• 
■n  immen!>e  amount  of  mailer  i!>  condeni^d  in  it*  thmisand  aDir>ie  p>ttf- 
Ititind  strotif  and  durable.     With  ell  ibe)^*  improvement*  nnd  entnr«^m>.i'  •    i 

•I  the  fomkcr  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Thit  work,  the  approrBore  of  the  fifteenth  edition  | 
of  which,  it  b»<»  lietnme  unr  duty  nnil  plrn«nre  10 
•|in*>uace,  ii  peilmpi  the  iiioit  utiiperiilnua  iiiiiQument 
of  |iil».ir  utid  eruJitii'n  iq  medical  lilernlure.  One 
W'Milii  hsruly  ■upp'>*e  after  onitant  unr  nf  the  prc- 
evitinr  nlitiiinii,  wbrre  we  have  or-Ter  fitilrd  tn  fimi 

■  •,iiT.'i'irlv  riitl  '•nr'l'>'i*''"'nof  ever)  medical  term, 
til  •' nbout  six  tkoutanii  sybjrclt 
«                                    ■'if'trf,"  with  a  careful  revi»ii>n 

■  •  ^  ,-ntire  work,  It  ii  only  nem- 
•ni  >  ii'  anuiiuncu  the  advent  nf  thit  eilitinn  to  make  ' 
It  iiccupy  tlie  plaofl  of  the  preceding  one  on  the  table  { 
of  every  nmlleal  man,  «■  it  iawithuut  doubt  the  beat  * 
•Ml)  moat  comprehrnaive  work  uf  the  kind  which  hai  I 
ever  appeareu. — Bmffaio  Afid.  Jonni.,  Jan.  18SB.       j 

The  wiirk  la  a  mi>nument  of  patient  reaearch, 
tkilful  jndfcment,  and  vaat  physical  Inhor,  tliat  will 
pffi-'ltinle  the  nnmft  of  the  author  mure  effectually 
«'■  ■  :    'rible  device  of  atone  or   mrt«l.    Dr.  ' 

11  -rvea  the  ihnnka  nm  imly  of  the  Ame- 

!>■  "II,  but  of  the  whole  tiiedicul  world. — 

A"'i«    «■"    A'^tfiltco-C)tir.  Rtviiip,  Jan.  IbSS, 

A  MedicrtI  Dictionary  better  Hilaptrit  for  the  want! 
of  I  lir  i>rciV»iiion  than  Hny  other  with  which  we  are 

■  '  hi!  t>f  ■  cliumcler  which  place*  it  fat 
a  lana  uiiil  competition — Am.  J»ur*. 
Ji                     ',  Jiin,  »858, 

\\»  need  only  aay,  that  the  addition  of  fi.OtiO  new 
Irrma,  with  ihnr  aecnmpiuiyio|[  definitluna,  may  be 

»■'  ■'  '■•     "^  -  new  work,  by  itself.     We  have 

r«  '>nnry  ntteniively,  and  are  moat 

1'  It  unrivalled  nf  t>t  liinil.     The 

e  nn<l  the  exu     r  ■  ■     .   ,, 

**  •11  demamlri  u 

»i  "inil  to  the  ;  'I 

'   -'1  ua  Willi  II   .  ' 

y,  til  all  W!  1 

i>  the  hichch  <'' 

'  ■  iMvrloprdio  worka  iicnerally, 
*'  •■onlnvaniTa  wliirh  lite- 

'*  Miltor  which  la  Te<j«ire«I  to 

f  '  I  nmuiirr  of  thia  exaiiipie 

U  a-im^Uum  apijaliin^  to  canlcBiplaU.   Tbeaulbur 


tell*  Uf  in  hi«  prefnce  thnt  he  hna  Kii,!r-(1  nlioci  ait 

thotiaatid  (rnna  uud  an!  <'"'ll, 

twriirc,  »"i>»  conkulrfpii  .  .,f| 

of  the  kinil  in  any  iiiri'        -  ^'''^ 
March,  IhSS. 

He  haa  razed  hia  i^f antic  atrnotareto  ttivfoaai^ 

tiona,  onil   i-.-i...>.i.-ii.-.l    ■•.i   .„.-... i—i  .t.  ..,  ,. 

pile.     [Ml.  ' 
uij<I  term.» 

edition,   «.'..i....K      <r  ^ ._ 

aixty  thuumiud  :  I'Uua  la  p 
lion  a  complete  ami  th<iri,ii(; 
t«rmia<>lo<y,  without  rival  "i 
— Naskritlt  Joum.  af  Mnt.  ; 
It  ii  aniverantly  arkoowi' ' 
thia  work  ia  incompuratily  l^ 
pirlr  Medical  Lexicon  lu  i 
The  umoiint  of  labor  which  i 
haa  bestowed  apon  it  la  tr> 
lenrniijf  noii  teaenrch  diapl" 
are  e<)unlly  remurlcable.     C'" 

tion  ure  unoeceaaary,  ni  no  .  „>; 

thinkaof  parchaainr  any  otl>  ::ar7 

than  this SI.  LetiU  iUd.  ».-■  Jaa. 

18W. 

tt  is  the  fnnndntinn  atnoe  of  a  %•-■  ibr^ 

ry,  and  aliiiutd  nlwaya  be  ineladect  .:  :>it<ff 

brxilca  purchaaed  by  the  meOicaJ  alndeat.^ — Jktu.  tbd. 
Manlhl^.Jun.  \»Si. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kiad,  undifabtertly  tk* 
inoft  perfect  in  the  Koitliah  langsage. — M*4.  tmi 
Surg,  heporttr,  Jan.  Is5ci. 

It  is  now  emphnticnily  i\(  Mediim)  t>i»tlinai|r  if 
theKngiiih  liinftiinire,  oud  for  it  there  la  ho 
lute  —A'.  H.  Miti.  Jount  ,  Jon.  IM&H. 

II  ia  aeareely  neeeacnf  y  tn  rerourk  tkal  any 
eal  librar)  waniinf;  a  copy  uf  Uunrliano's 
must  be  i:npcrfect. — Cim.  Z.aMcri,  J^i i.    i^^ 

We  haveever  Cfkuaidered  it  Chcb,  p«k- 

liahod.niiil  the  prt-arnl  edition  we  in  ..-,  \ma 

no  eqii  il  iu  the  world. — Ptntrntmlnr  uit^    j^mnal., 
Jnn.  i*«. 

Tha  moat  complete  authority  og  the  aabjeel  le  ta 
fonud  ta  any  lanjuhye.—  fa.  M«<t.  Jrtiraa),  I'eA.  Va 


BT  TBS  >AMK  AVTHOK. 


TMR  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Twatise  on  Speoi*!  Pathology  and  TW 
mfwillidk    Third  Editioa.   laV«o\»i%«wMnoN«Vvuetk<A«U»ther,  of  1,500  paivs.    M  SS. 


AND   SOIBMTIPIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


DUNGLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  O., 
ProfeiaAr  of  Isititatesor  Medtein«  to  th«  JvflTefviiii  Medical  C<>ll«(e,  PhiUilel|>hiii. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOIiOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modified  and  enlari^ed,  with  Ave  hundred  nnd  Ihirty-two  lUu^ ml iooa.  In  two  largv  Uld 
lUMKiMinely  printed  octavo  volume!!,  kather,  of  al>aut  1000paig««,    87  00. 

In  revitin^  ihi»  wortc  for  i(»  eieiiili  appearance,  ihc  author  har^  rpared  no  labor  to  r«od«rit  woriliy 
•  eodlinuani^  of  the  very  great  Wvor  whi<"h  ha»  Im«»hi  »txi»»nfleil  in  it  by  the  pr«fr.«).jn.  The  wh<>1c 
eoatetits  hai'c  Iwfen  reurranged,  and  to  1'  '    « 

yeitr«-  have  b<."eii  to  numerous  and  "o  i, 

i.nd  the  work  in  every  re-peti  ha*  bt^n.  i. 

Tb(>  object  of  the  auihur  ha»  t>een  lo  reii.ivr  il  a  ouiici'^:  but  coiuprehcuMve  ireali-e,  ouattiiaiii^  ijte 
whole  bcidyofphy!>iol<if  i*"*!  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  »C(ence  can  at  all  time*  refer 
with  the  oertainly  vf  finding  whatever  they  are  in  «etirch  uf,  fully  pre'^euted  in  all  ila  «»pecti»;  aad 
on  oo  former  editioa  ha»  the  author  beatowed  more  lubor  lo  Mcure  thia  rebuli. 


w 

call 
tl.«' 

ar".  I 
Thii 


'•alUeaAimlj'tie  cit> 
■  Y  tmfLt  u(H>n  ihr 


CIV.    ^'    rr-i^\ll»ilir    i  rj     iiriiiii:^     i'mmi     ni.iuy 

(tavf  r  and  I<*m  attrarlivr  lubjccli,  Ivii'lf  <ij<liii<iiinl 
eharma  tn  nne  «lwaya  faiciDaiing. — Boii'm  Mod. 

^'  Mini,    (t  la  niiwth«freit(«aoyclti^Billa 

The   miiat  eoair>trtc  aail  mtiafaclnry   wyutrm  <t1  i,  unil  worthy  of  a  |>lsce  ia  ercry  pb]r- 

Phynotogy  ia  Ut«  Enfliih  laaguige. — Amtr.lttd     •- iry— W<st«rm  i.«a««. 

/awal.  I 


Tbie  bf'tt  work  of  ibc  kind  In  the  Engliab  laa- 
-uaKe. — Stiltmon'i  Jount»l. 

The-  prnn«nt  nilitinr.  thp  nathor  ha(  made  ■  pcifoel 
It  the  nrrient  hour. 
i|ier,  ills  iricucc  ut 
<>-ly, the  ttuilenl  will 
fiiyt  i(  all  lir  Miiir'n  — iVit/iinU*  i»»m  of  Mt<t, 
Ttivl  lir  ha^  luf^cepdml,  itioit  iidtnirul^ly  ■tirrrrtjod 
in  lilt.  niirrio«c,  ii  aiipiireDt  from  llie  mmrnrnnce  of 
Mini.    It  la  no» 


IT  THB  SAKK  AUTBOt.      (it  K«W  tdttiOK.) 

aENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA:  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Test-txxik.  With  lodexea  of  Remediex  and  of  Diiiea«e«  and  their  Kc;njedie».  Srxni 
EniTiOK,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundrod  and  ninety>three  illu>^tratHtna.  In  two  large 
and  li*nd*i>mely  printed  octavo  vole.,  leather,  of  about  1100  page«.    96  00. 

In  aannnD'<ln;  a  r<>w  •fflitjnn  nf  Dr.  Daaflitofl'a  |      The  work  will,  we  hiivp  little  dogbt,  be  bnurht 


CmernI  T 

■o  uriir'li. 
WhiKr  ni' 


.Met)io4i,  we  Uai'e 
•w  uiii>n  II  work 


•ad  laaU  by  Ute  it 
tizc.  arraii^'-mcni. 
alt ;   Do  on'',  vi-e  i 

WitliiMil  pri'('  • 
not  lie  in  • 
f-nee.    'Die  , 

fiftit  the  (^ifptnM*  Ifl'    '  *■ 


.,,. 


ataiteni«f  ita 
Mtijiiriiil  u  tv 

«>ill  atuOy  It 

II  il  will 
•f  teO  t- 

My.  will 

il'    11    '.'IIMMII    of 


grcal  iiaaiilaucc  In  the  art'  clion  itntl  pfe|i«iaii<>n  u( 
•ailjible  l'o(inul<a. — Vkarititom  JU»4.  J9»f».a4tit  Ut- 
oieta,  ian.  liMs. 


(II  iillen  and  *■> 
»a(:  II  m«jii  Iff  M- 6npp«a«xl,  li(PW«:V«-r, 

nat  '   ia  a  mere  rrprmt  ol°  (he  iitcvioua 

C4i(  ii^c'trr  oi' tbe  author  for  Inboriuua 

eeai  "ua  oaalyaia,  aud  clrarniaa  of  ex- 

pr>'L  t  aualiuHcd  by   Llic  suinrroua  aiJdi- 

tii>i.  Ic  to  tbe  Wiiricaad  tnr  wirelul  «^- 

riaion  I"  ubinrii  b«  ha*  »iitii««i#(l  the  whule.— AT,  A. 
tttdie«-Chvt.  Sreinp,  Jan.  ItfSlS. 

%r  THB  SAHK  AiJTBoa.    (A  iMte  Edition.) 

KEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMrNlSTKATION.     Seventh  edMioo,  with  extenMVe  Addiliona.    la  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  p«c^-    W  75. 

Another  edit  ion  of  the  ^'  New  Kemediea"  hnvlni^beeii  called  for,  the  author  hu<  endeavored  (o 
utd  everything  of  moment  ibnl  ha:*  appeared  <<uice  the  puttlicatjon  ol'  Itie  la»t  edition. 

The  article*  Ireoted  of  >u  the  fo/mer  editinos  will  be  found  to  have  aiuieiKOiie  oonoidoroble  «x- 
paoi>ii>ii  in  thif»,  in  order  that  the  author  m<Rhi  be  enabled  (o  introdine,  an  rar  ••  piratDiiMilile.  ilia 
reaulti  of  the  sul>*equeni  expefn-  -r*.  h»  well  as  of  his  own  ohxervalion  hi  "  '«  ; 

and  to  make  the  work  ^till  morf  .if  the  extended  circulation  with  whioh  ■  i^ 

editioii*  huve  been  favoi'ed  by  tli.^  n.     By  on  enlargement  of  the  piu^e,  the  nu  '.h- 

tion»  have  Usea  incorporated  wiihuut  ((really  increasing  the  bulk  ol'  the  volume. — Fre/act. 

The  rreat  I'-miiiir  •■(  tin-  Hullior,  niid  hm  tcniiirk- 

at>\r  indufi!  ,                                      ,ry 

•"urec  wlin  -d 

iiiMj   i>>  ii^r  .  ra 


One  of  the  miiat  uaefal  of  the  anthiir'a  worka.—  I 
Souihttm  JffdtcaU  oad  Surgieai  Jomnmt, 

Thii  ehtberate  and    aarfnl    volume    ahnuld    he  I 
fouud  in  «verj'  merfiral  library,  for  as  a  book  at  re- 
ferauee,  for  pbyaii'iana,  it  ia   Doauriiaaard   by  aoy 
otbcr  work  in  cxiatrnrc,  aoil  the  lioublr  indrx  for 
diaeaaoa  ai>d  for  remrdira,  will  be  found  greatly  tcii 
)ita  valae.— N«%»  V«rk  M*d.  G'AMtM. 


cxuuiinc  UieorigLiuil  papcja.- 
^f  Ptariwacf . 


.rh 


-J'lu  J.auritvmJoumml 


ELLIS  (BCNJAM(N),  M.O. 

THE   MEDICAL   FORMULARY:   being  a  Collection  of  PrescripfcionB,  derived 
from  il  J  uud  Europe. 

Tofei'  >  aiub  IX  uJucd 

an  A('|  ,  i  .iiororm.     The 

M-|:  <!''  aoi'uuipttiii^d  Willi  a  lew  Uriel  rhatiiiitoeulicaiiil  Meitifui  Oi-^rvaltoii*.    LieTeuthedULWKi.« 
f  v-,.(l  and  much  extended  by  Kobbkt  P.  Thomas,  M..  D.,T?i»fe*«>»T  v»V  ^^3».\B,t>».Vut<k>K».M».->Si.*. 
fiulud<flpbimCalhfseol'thAraiMcy.    (trtparmg.'\ 


^ 


ERICH8EN  (JOHN)* 
ProTeMor  of  8ar(«i7  u  Ui»tv«riUy  Cullcf^,  I<MidM,4«. 

THK  SCTENCK  AND  ART  OF  STTRGKUY;  Br.fj»n  a  TBRATt»»«OW 

.,     .  ',  ,  ^  ^     1  p*gm», 

•  Mi^fd  hondii.     ♦<  >'0,     (J^«»*<  ]*imni.) 

"Vhr  vprv  ili-flnctil'hMil  fVivir  wfth  which  rhr«  Wnrif  hn«  hrm  mvlvril  nn  Nrrh  «f*^^>  nf  tk^ 


ot  lb«*  iiioMl  aitrnni-et)  roiiiiitjnn  of  sn; 
nhoiif  n  htTnilri«t>  f*"?"",  whilr  the  •t-f 


■^iuw. 


Il  (».  m  nar  hiimht"  joilffmrm   rt>-r-«ff>l)v  th^  hi»«i    '("p  of  Ilii»  nprrmlinn,  «Tiit  trot  6r*M^\fm  \Xtm 


■  V  ■<»«»  mgj- 


tUil 

mi'' 

V'>' 
f<,. 

of' 


..|....i ■,•..■  -i,,,i,  ,,( 11,1  - 1 

<.i,;in..rO  by  a  »r'-i    '•■ 
i-Hfit  lbl>  II- 
'1  aio<l<'rM  <u 


••      !••/      I'll 


II.  r>fi<l«  i«  I 


•Mr«v«a.  ikCM 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

fto(r»Mot  o<  llroThrory  and  frmnlo^  ft  Mr4\t\mf  ivtke  foireriiir  of  L^rciiT^itf,  *«. 

PnYSirALEXPT/lRATTON  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISKASKS  AFFBCT^ 

r  "oKY  OUGANS.     Is  om  Iwrge  ud  lmii«liM>ni«  o«ut« 


■•  '' 

f  iHAa        :^«-  Uir  i\it  '»i:i 

prrsfnt  nil  runul     T 
tbr  ■liitlrm,  it  will  Ivi- 

illu|tai>ai«  of  il<>ul>irill  t-'i»r».  Mti.'   Ill   •ii'.i.  iii|f   m-i!'.     "•  "     I'lf'iii- 
■pon  (llfiiall  phcDuraeoit.— Aii/a^*  JH<i<  /•«r»a^.    !  h  <•.  whut  v 

I  tatma,  •  rou' 

at  Ta>  SAM*  AirrnnK.    (/VImt  K^tuff.) 
^  VP  V/-I  i/'AT   '!  'MvvnsE^ON  THK  DiAONOSfS,  PATHOLOGY,  AH 


i.S  CXF  THE  HEAJIT.     Iii  ott«  m«I  oct*n>  ra 


Il  hratratn:  hnllhii.  lai*l>[rat  eim>     nlnrw*  him  at  Ikr  h*ail 


thii 

UUm.  ,■  , 
paMara  ali 
■Imii  ii> 

III! 


MV9ftfl  hvait»i">ii  III  «a>  ii-k-  lum  i/i  I  niu  «  ikiob  i» 
Ur  Ural  WOfk  «»  U*  hrail  la  llir  Kifliah  taufuafv. 
-~hn>trm  UM.  nmd  Hvrg  Jnmtnml. 

\\  -         ■        ,  I      . 


-.i»,»rwl    l».  |._«f    Ui*   I  f ^    no 


'«U«ptacuc«J  wutkuf  Iu 

In  r*f  art)  in  Ike  mrrifi  nf  r>>' 

hr»»*»"lr»n  in  |trfffliMiiirtpf^  d  In 


*.#. 


•ad.  t««< 

.  la  ■« 


^ 


.-.-         j^ 


Tkl*  teat  W' 


IMtiwiV  AAA  mfti 


AMU  8GIINTIF1C   PUBLICATIONS. 


IS 


FOWNES  (GEOnQE),  PH.  D.,  tec. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

From  the  wvenih  revised  «nd  coTTe<>ied  Lomlon  edilinn.    WhS  one  humlred  and  iiim-ty-Hevcii 

illut-trationH.     Edited  by  Robset  BR(i>nEs.  M.  D.    In  one  lurgv  royal  12mo.  Tolunie,  of  tiOO 

pM^s.    In  leather,  SI  65;  extra  cloth,  $1  .'jO.    (JuH  Iit*u*d.) 

The  death  of  the  author  havinjr  placed  the  editorial  care  of  thiH  work  in  the  practiwd  hands  of 
Dm.  HeiKre  Jone#  and  A.  W.  Hufl'inan,  everylhiii)^  lia'>  tteen  doira  in  iti<  revixion  whi<*h  experience 
could  8ug(re8t  to  keep  it  un  a  level  with  the  rupiil  advaiiue  of  cbeiiiiciil  ^cit>ll<■e.  The  addilioni« 
roqniMiie  to  lliiv  purpiK^e  have  Hef<ett>i)aied  an  eular^iueiit  of  the  page,  notwithstaodiiiK  which  the 
work  hax  been  increased  hy  about  fifty  |H^|^e^.  At  the  same  time  every  cure  boM  been  ii>ed  to 
maintain  iti>  diftinolive  chnrnclcr  ai<  a  condeiiired  niiuiual  for  tlic  rtudent,  diverted  of  all  unnecevsarv 
detail  or  mere  thenreiical  speciiluiioD.  The  uddiiiou!'  have,  of  couri>e,  boen'niainly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Organic  Chemistry,  which  ha!)  made  !<iii^b  rapid  priwrexti  within  the  laM  few  ye^rit,  but 
yet  equal  attention  has  been  beiiiowed  on  the  other  hranehei*  of  the  Kiibj<H:t — Chemical  PhyMcn  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry — to  pre>>eiit  all  invcstij^tions  and  discoveries  of  importance,  and  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  ciuiij)<)>tu  iiiuiiiial  of  the  whole  science,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
learner.  By  the  use  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type  the  matter  ofa  large  octavo  is  compressed 
within  the  convenient  aud  portable  limils  ol  a  moderate  sized  duodecimo,  and  at  the  very  low  price 
adtxed.  It  18  oflered  as  one  of  the  cheapent  vohimeb  Ixifore  the  profeosioa. 

Ur.Fowara'fzerllrnt  work  hiuil>r«n  uuiversall}'  j  T^e  w«irk  uf  Dr.  Pownea  hat  lanr  he^n  ttefore 
fReiicnLzrd  everywtiBreiD  lilt  own aoil  tJiiaciiuniry,  {  thr  puhlir,  aod  it*  mcriti  havr  be»B  fully  tppreci- 
■  «  tii«  beet  Flemefiury  trcHtme  on  c)ieniii(r)- in  the  ;  ated  aa  thr  brit  text-bouk  un  ehemiitry  niiw  in 
Kn^iifa  tnnKDF,  nnd  ii  vrry  icriM'rHllv  adopted,  wr  i  existrDce.  Wr  do  not,  uf  enurip,  plane  it  in  a  rank 
lielKrr.aailiKitandardtrxt'bonkinall)  urrollcgf;!,  !  superior  to  tlip  woTkiof  Bninde, Oraham,  Taraer, 
bAlh  lireraryaadteientific— CAitWfttmMcrf  JournA  Orefrnry,  or  (inwlin,  but  we  my  thai,  at  a  work 
mmd  R*vU».  I  for  ■liideuta,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— i.M»- 

AatandaNl  ntanaal,  which  has  Xnrnc  enjoyed  the  i  ^•" ■'•"'"•'•/ "*<*"»"■ 
rrpiitation  of  eratnidyinpt  iriuch  knowlnlif  in  a  .miHll  |  A  wiirk  well  adnptrd  to  the  wanti  of  the  atudent 
apace.  Ttie  Hutlmr  tiunaclijeved  tliedilfieult  task  »1  {  It  ia  an  excellent  ezp<>aition  of  the  chief  d'ictrinei 
r.dndeiwation  with  muiterly  met.  His  liunk  is  cm-  ;  und  factiof  niiidern  clicnimlrv.  Tlie«izeiirthe  work, 
ciae  without  bRinf(  dry,  and  brief  wiilioul  ht-iiix  t>>ii  i  imd  itill  mure  the  enndenund  yrt  persplruoni  ityle 
dogmaticalorgcaeral.— FirgtnJaitlrrf.andSvriricu/  iu  wlii>->i  it  ia  wriUen,  ahKilve  it  from  the  chargta 
Journal,  I  very  properly  oriced  againaT  mnit  ifunoala  termed 


FISKE  FUND  PRTZT!  Bf«AY<)  —  THB  KF- 
FKCrS  OF  CLIMATE  O.N  TUBKRCULOUS 
DiSrCAPK.  By  Kuwix  Lkb.M.R.C  8  , 1.,<«idiin, 
and  THK  INFMJKNOK  iiF  PEKGNANCY  ON 
THK  UEVKLOPSir.tir  OP  TUBF.KULK8     By 


Kdwako  Waxxxh,  M.D  ,of  F,denton,N.  C.  To- 
aether  in  one  neat  9VO.  vuluiiie,  extrnclolh.  •)  00. 
FRICK  O.N  RENAL  AFKKCTIONS;  tlieirDiag- 
Bi«i«  and  Patholii^y.  With  illuatmtioni.  One 
volume,  royal  latino.,  extra  cloth.    76eeBta. 

FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

Priifeia<ir  «f  Surgerv  ia  Kinr'a  College,  r.oiid«n,  ke. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SUROKRY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  l<e»uti(ully  printed  octavo  volume,  ot  about  700 
pageis,  with  3^  hundi>dmu  illut>tratioa)i,  lentfaer.    S3  00. 

QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.R.S. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applica- 

tioRK  of  the  Science  in  the  Art*.   New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Henry  Watts  and  Rorkkt 

BRIJ0GK9,  M.  D.    Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 

pngee,  with  two  htindred  and  thirtv-two  wood-cnts  extra  cloth.    S4  00. 

«%  Part  11.,  nompletiiig  the  wurle  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &e.,  may  be 
kao  aeparaie,  eiuth  backa  and  paper  nidea.    Price  $2  50. 

Fram  Praf.  E.  If.  Hartford,  Harvard  CalUg*.      \  afford  to  b«  without  thia  edition  of  Pmf.  Graham's 

It  haa,  in  iU  earlier  and  less  perfect editioni,  bean    fMmtutu.—SillimaH'i  JoMmal,  March,  1W«. 
rafnllar  U,  me,  and  the  excellenee  of  iti  piiin  aad  ;     ^^  p„^  Wolcatt  Oibbi,  H.  Y.  Praa  Acadcmf. 
the  elearaeaa  aad  eoaipletencaa  of  lln  diacussioaa,       _.  ' .  .    .     ..,  ,      , ,  ^ 

kave  lone  been  my  admiratioa.  ,  ~''*  *',"''  '■  •"  •'•niirable  one  In  all  re»peetB,and 

"  It*  repablication  here  cannot  ftil  to  exert  nposilive 

Ko  reader  of  English  works  on  this  science  can    iuiluence  aptm  the  pnigressofscienee  in  this  country. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Ufficinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharniac*cii. 
tisiH.  Srcond  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  addiliims,  by  Kobrbt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  O.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medicu  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  lurire  pnd 
hundi^oine  octaTo  rolsme,  extra  cloth,  of  690  pages,  double  («>lumns.  S3  00;  or  in  nhecp.  $3  'i'>. 
It  wa>>  a  work  requiring  ina<;h  perwvcrHjii-e.  and  \  Thi:-  U  a  work  of  six  hiiiidri-d  and  GAy  om  puK<-«, 
when  pnMi'bed  wn«  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  \-f\  ^  •inl>r»oinir  al!  on  ihe  sr.'ij-Tt  of  preparmi;  und  injini- 
wnrk  of  il»  kind  that  had  iwufd  from  the  American  ■  ii<i<rin(  inedii'ines  that  can  he  dPsired  by  ihe  physi- 


yre«R.  Prftf  Thorn n«  ha»  certainly  "iinprovnd." 
well  as  added  lothiii  Ponnulary.and  ha*:  rciidrrrd  n 
additioniilly  ilenervinjt  of  Ibe  coiifidonfc  of  pliiinna- 
ecutislii  and  pbysieians. — Am.  Jnitrnnlnf  yhirmaejf 

We  are  happy  to  uunoaiice  a  new  and  impj-ovi-d 
«diiJon  of  lhi.«.  one  of  the  moM  vuluaJilr  and  useful 
vorkh  that  have  emanated  froni  aji  AiufricBU  pv-ii 


*iaii  and  pharmnceatist. —  Wttiem  Ltntn. 

Th<famounioru«cful,cver>--da\  ii::i!liT.ror  a  prac- 
liciiis  pby>ic-ian.  la  r<.ully  iinm<-nw..~ De.iion  Mtd. 
'  find  Surg.  Jeuniai. 

Thiserlilion  hai^  been  crently  improved  by  the  rr. 
'Vision  and  ample  adilitionx  sf  Pr  Thnnian.  mnl  i< 
now.  we  believe,  one  of  llie  niani  eoiupleur  work* 

imonnt 
«par"d 

ria.^  j"^  ■■■'■M  «  I  ■  ■  wr  iii^iuu^  iji    ^nrii,  tin    ihc  ir"  t^iii     tiaprOVf^mtinl^.       \ 

n<-''.-ii»uintrn  M*4.  and  Svr«.  Jaurnal.  ,  ^„,i  „f  ^^^^,  |„„^  appears  to  >•  ind.Va«*l'le  to  ihe 

.  t<  I*  mieorvhe  inosi  niiefuj  hnnks  a  eountrv  pracii'    phytjciau.  and  tberr  i*  none  we  euii  mure  cordially 
w.^cf  uait  tw>KiyWy  have.— itftrfiaii  CAis/tf'ef*.  Ndoininend.    N  Y  J^urm^laf  Mtdiano. 


It  wooJd  do  credit  to  any  counu-y.  and  will  be  found  ^  j,.  ^j^j  ^,^  laneuap-.  The  addition*  atr 
»fu*ilyusciuo..-.«u.praci.uon.-r«  olniedK-imj:  it  «  ,„ai»„i«ve„tv  ji.p.s.BiiU  nr  etlon  hH*h.,en  «r 
t»«^u-,ada,.led  10  their  purp|f..^j.  '.'"•"  "',««''"»'«"•''"'     to  include  iii  them  all  Ue  reeenl   .nipro»«m«nii 


LANCHARD    ft    LKA'B    MEDICAL 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL  O.),  M.  D.. 

PfofeMoro/  Snr|fer>'  Id  the  JelTcrann  Mc<)ic«l  College  nf  Philmtrlpbia,  fto. 

Enlarged  Edition — Now  Headf,  Jana&rf,  1862. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  SURGERY :  Pathological,  DiagTK)f.tip,  Thonpentie,  anrJ  Ot>«». 

ttve.     Iliiir'lrBlei]  hy  TwKi.vg  Hrr:»riiPD  a7<d  TwsirrT-^EVirt  ENfJiKTr^-T'?       f^.-f.-in.1   p-.^'Mrm, 

iniioh  f«nl»ric(i?«l  Biitl  uftrrfiilly  Nj»i-eil.    In  two  lir«r«?  and  beattiif'olly  pr 

uhoiii  iwonty-two  hiinciriMl  pages ;  strongly  bound  in  tentber,  vricb  ru: 

The  eshmisliiiii  in  tittle  more  than  twn  y^ft''*  if  B  iMge  ediiiun  of  fii>  •  ,rti. 

»iv<i  n  vrmk  »*  thi!<  ir  ihe  bcfl  f'vidriKTi?  thul  llip  niilhor  wb*  not  mjflfnl,'  iw 

wunt  which  cxt*1cd  of  tt  rotnplele  Atneijcnti  Syslptn  of  Surgery,  prt-t  :  i|. 

noffl'sfory  de'uils  anil  in  all  il«  hninehi**.     ThnI  he  has  suprt-eded  in  the  , 
)*  nhnwn  not  only  by  the  r»pid  »8le  of  the  work,  but  «l«o  by  the  very  fi*' 

bft*  bei'n  received  by  the  iirgnn"*  of  the  proffa*  ion  in  ihi*  country  «ni]  in  l.vi...,.r^,  i.n.i  w»  lur  m. .  in.: 
a  trnn-tatinn  i«  now  prcpiirin));  in  Hollabd — A  tntrk  ofappreciittioa  not  oHeu  besiowed  OM  uiy  kCMi^ 
lific  work  fo  pxicnded  in  Mna. 

Tilt- author  hui<  not  U"<fn  insensible  to  the  kindness  li  i 

thi»  Work  for  n  new  edition  ho  l)iii«  spnred  no  pain«  to  c. 

hull  l)eeii  rvceivfd.     Every  poriion  hn»  been  Mibjetted  :.■ _ 

cieiicit-fi  apparent  have  been  i<iipplicd,  and  the  re^iilt.*  oi'  recent  progrei^s  m  i>  -i  a| 

mrgerv  have  hern  evervwhere  inlroHneed;  while  the  *<»rir^  of  i|lu«traticin«   t  ■  hy 

ihe  dilditioii  of  nei»r1y  three  himdrt-d  w»od-cilf«,  !•     '  i  mie  of  the  i; 

Workf  cvrr  laid  before  the  pr(^fe^^ioa.     To  ut-O'i;  ;  -e  wry  exu 

has  lieeti  prinicd  <ip<>n  a  Anialler  type,  tto  (hat  noi  ..  j;  the  very  >'  • ' 

•nd  vbIuo  oI  the  hiK>k,  ii»  t^iio  i»  more  rnnvenienl  mikJ  U-«.  cunihrou-t  ihuji  IjcKire.     .  nm 

l»rcn  trtken  in  Iho  prmtiliit  to  render  the  tyf">irruphii.-al  exn-uiion  unexceplionub'f  d^ 

flenlly  prefenled  s<>  n  work  in  every  way  Worthy  oTa  place  in  eveu  Ibe  ni«>sl  limilevi  lanvj  tM  Ibl 
pcaci'it inner  or  student. 

A  few  lesiiniuiiialit  of  the  vnltte  of  the  former  edition  are  appenrVd. 


nn»  Dr.  Groi*  itatikfac('<ril)-  fulfilled  ihii  ohjeet  ? 
A  cHri'iul  peruaul  of  bin  volnmei  rnublea  ni  In  ((ive 
an  nniwrr  in  tlmulli  nun  live.  IS'oionly  <>••  he  |;iven 
to  the  re«ilrr  mi  eluiniriite  ini<l  well-wriiten  necoant 


or  Pr.  Groit'i  Irmtite  or.  .  »  cm  mj 

no  morr  lliiin  th»l  it  ia  the  m  -  sad  tm^ 

pirte  work  on  lh>s  tirMneh  of  ;...   ,  -  •'**j4 

nni  ever  been  pulilishtil  ta  nay   <  ii»^ 

trniatie   work,  il  adiniu  of  no  an  rm; 

ba(,  did  o»r  iimef  perrnil,  w-   -' 
aonie  exlrarti  lr<»ni  it,  lo  f  nal 
of  the  c'aiiiciil  aiy"  i>f  the  m 

iny  way  in  wtiiehejich  aubjcv;  ...  ^ti^.^i  —irmUtm 
Quarltrlf  Jaurnat  v/JStd.  Scitmti. 

The  work  ia  so  anperinr  tn  itt   prrvltfrnnit  ^ 
nutter  uhI  extent,  aa  wril  aa  in 


.JC« 


of  Ins  oivn  vn«t  ex|)rtirnrr,  bat  he  hni  nut  fiiiled  to 
|.m'."i>   '■■  ii'«  iii..'*.«  111,.  iip.n,,in»  anil  praclirr  of  I 
■  i<  -wjof  Kuropf..   Tlie 

t<'  iiipletciieai),  that  It  | 

hA4&  .i    j-.j.   .1,  :  ,;.  ■■■■.   -.- ic  trrnfiaea  tm  aur- 

fery  wlin'h  have  "mnniiieil  imm  Frgliah  or  C.nti- 

iirnliil  iiuthora.     It   hoi  hem  jiiatlr  ubjcclrd   that 

theae  have  hero  far  ffDin  roiiiplete  in  many  eatenlinl     _^__         __^ 

imriicMlnrj,  nt.ny  of  them  hnvinu  hern  .lefieieo.  ia    „j.f;'^f  pablireatlon"' h^lwe'cal. 

louic  of  the  moat  impotunt  point,  whiah  ahoald  \^^^^  j,  „  ,,,,  beat  work  of  the    . 

characterue  auch  worka     Some  <.l  them  h»ve  been     h„„,  by  tbeyonnK  practitioner.— Jw   .V.»'    >•«•.' 

elaborate — tin>  elsborale— with  reapeet   to   certain  "  "^  »   .  twt». 

<ll«r«»e»,    while  they  hnve  merely    itNnfeJ  at.   or         \V  ilh  pleaenre  we  record   the  coin|>leili«  r4  kta 

aiven  nn  iin»iiiiai»t-ti»ry  acconiit  of,  olhrra  equally  I  looa-anticipalr.!  work.     Tbo  repulnijoa  w*,cX  Ua 

iiiipoiinnt  u>  tiie  surgeon.     Dr.  firi-aa  ha»  avoiJeil    «u«hor  haa  for  many  yenri  auataiued.  both  at  •  tu 

thuern.r,  and  hui  produced  thB  moat  complete  work    geon  and  na  a  writer   h«d  prepared  «i  t<>  cxytft  a 

thallmayrt  iaaiicd  from  Iheprea.  on  the  aeieacoaad  '.  trcatiac  of  (-rent  excellence  and  onjiaality;  Mat  vt 

Braetiee  ..f  aori^ery.    It  la  not,  alrictly  apeaklnff.  a  l  confeaa  we  Were  by  no  nii<ans  prepare*  f»rtft*  w«k 
lkli«narT<>f  Siirirerv,  but  itgiroato  the  reader  all     Which  ii  before  ub— the  moat  cnnp|*ieifMlia«*»« 

tl---'^  '■• "" -■-•■Trequiriforhialreiil.neut  ,  ""S'fy  fver  piihliahrd,  either  in   ih-  ■•'  -»  -  ..     . 

.iigaaidaomurh,  iliniuht    eonnlry,  and  we   might,  perhaps 
»i  unother  wird;  bulil  ia  ; '""•"'"B">«'-     There  i«  ao  aulvjc. 

..t,,v  ........  iM    I.,..,,  u.clale  that  hehaa  embracad  '  P«^'T«o  •n'fT  wi'"-"  '"•«  •<•"    ■ 

the  iipportunily  of  tranafernii^  ti»  hia  pnge*  a  raat  |  ■"'"'""  ""^  •''"'' 
nwiulierol  engravisga  flora  Kngliah  and  olher  au-    Pli*d  «  wiijit  in  i- 

thorn,  illuatraliveot  the  palbtih^y  and  Irealment  of    oe*"  •<'"  OV  Pf**"': 

auririejil  di»ea.ea.     To  Ihear  i«rc  added  aevoral  hun-     "  ">raplele  practieul  trcalMt 
dred  original  wood- cnla.   The  work  altofrcther  mni-  '  aepartraeata      Aa  Aaierie»n» 

menda  itfelf  lo  the  atleniioa  Of  Britlaii  aorgeoni.    achievement;  aa  lurgcona.  w-    ,.. ,.^ 

from  whom  it  eauflnt  fail  lo  meet  With  extcaalve  i  Jhankful  tn  him  for  hia  eairannl  nary  tel»r<ra  la  mm 
piktroBago— Ltmdaa  Lanctt,  Sep;.  I,  IWU.  benalf.— jV.  Y.  Mmtkif  Ao-mw  »m4  Bmg^it  »d. 

BT  TRXSAMB  AUTMOK. 

ELEMP:NTS  of  pathological  anatomy.    Third  edition, 

revi!»ed  and  rr«atly  improved.     In  one  large  and  very  hnn(]«<>nie  octavo  volume,  wrtit  oibMiltl 

hundred  and  fifty  heuutifiil  illuxfrnlion*,  of  which  a  larre  numtwr  are  from  orwiaal  drai 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  74  75;  leAther,  raised  bande,  $5  So.    (LaWy  PuUi»h«^.) 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Soie.iic«  of  Paibolo^Cftl  Anatomy  during  the  last  few  fmn  hl*< 

renilered  esMfniial  a  ihorou^b  mudidcation  of  this  W(>rk,  with  a  view  of  making  it  ■  oorrMi  CB» 

(t«ni  <if  the  pre!>enl  Mate  ol  the  subject.    The  very  c«retul  manner  in  which  thb  buk  hm  hrm 

eieoiileil,  and  the  amount  of  aliermioii  which  it  ha^  undergone,  have  enabled  tha  maIUw  lo  «*T  ikl 

"  will)  Ihe  many  ohaii(re>«  and  improve  men  is  now  inirodticed,  ihe  work  may  be  renirde4stiDalv 

trealise,"  while  the  ettoris  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  rei        '       " 


new  treaiiiie,  '  While  the  etioris  ol  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  re-jraNia  ika 

exe'.'Ulion  of  lh«  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  prt>duclion»  of  the  AnierK«« 

We  moat  aincerely  enogratulate  Ihe  aathnr  oa  Ihe  .  We  have  heca  fiiTorably  impreaaml  ■w\tk  tk*  n^ 
aneeesaful  manner  ia  which  he  hua areompllahed  hia  nl  nManer  in  which  Dr.  Grna*  baa  ex«««le4  kla  tal 
pro|u>aed  object.  Hta  book  la  mnat  ndmimhlY  eal-  of  affording  a  comprehensive  dig*at  of  Ih*  cia 
puJntrd  to  hll  up  a  blank  which  ha»  Ini.g  been  Irll  to  '  atnte  of  ihe  lilernlurc  of  PnlhologieiO  AbbMR. 
eiial  in  Ibia  depftr'n.eni  nf  meilienl  lituraliire,  nml  |  have  much  plentnre  in  recommeadlac  klai 
aaaachmoal!"  .vnlely  cirrolHlednmongai    nnr  reitdera,  aa  we  believe  ose  iwell  dcao 

■II  elaaaca  ol  i.>n,—  Ottlilin  Qmnrurlf    ililiirent  peruanl  nnd  carefal 

J»ftm.  0/ Mt'i  .X..V.  ttii&l.  i  CArM.Bept.  Itt67. 

VI  TRl.  %Kia»  (AT-TRti-*.. 

A  PRACTICAL  TU^ATIS^  O'S  1«^V\¥.\^^  ^'S^^^^S.  ^-«%,  >^ 

SAGBa.     In  oive  haiiAftome  ocxwu  ^oWoi«,*i\t^tt\'A*.,'w\\'fc«M«ttx\\(jK».,    ^li^  t«S^^ 


ommeadiaf  klavMtJ 
one  well  dcanvty 
at  uitj  .—M^f**!  f 
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GROSS  (SAMUEL   D.),   M.  D., 
Prflr«iior  of  SurKcry  in  thr  JefTeraiin  Meiltrnl  College  of  PhiUdtilphU,  At. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON    THE    DISEASES,    IN.JURTES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  L'RINAKY  RI.ADUER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAN1\  AND 
THE  IfKETHKA.  Second  Ed ii ion.  rfvi»o(l  nni]  miicli  rnlur^'cl,  wiib  one  hundrrd  and  eitrbty^ 
ffvur  illii*Traiion*.  In  one  lurgt^  anrj  ^fery  himrl'oine  ocuvo  volume,  of  over  nine  huudred  pa^s. 
In  leather,  raised  band^,  f5  2fi ;  eXirH  clolh,  $4  75. 

Phili<('>pliirnl  in  iti  dpiign,  metbodiciil  to  in  mr-  \  agree  with  Of,  thnt  th«re  ii  ao  worlr  lu  the  F.Of  liih 
ra.n)trtni-nt,>impte  nnii  iiiuni)  in  Iti  practical  detHilf,    lanpuHf(«  which  can  mnke  any  jiiil  prctenaiuni  to 
it  (n«y  in  truth  be  tnid  tn  leave  acnrcelyanyihinc  to    be  ita  equal. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtditin* . 
be  jciireil  on  ao  iinportsnt  a  •abject.-B»«<»  A*4.\      ^  volume  fcpiete  with  truths  and  prmnp)-.  of  lh« 
■*'"'"'»  •'•""•«'  I  4tm"fl  value  »nlhein»e»lJKntiouof  theioUiaeaaea.— 

Whoever  will  pcruae  the  vnat  amnnnt  nf  vnlnablc  I  4iM4ricM  iSutitat  Jaurnai. 
praelical  inrorinHtiun  it  oontatna,  will,  we  ihmk,i 


GRAY  <HENRY),   F.  R.  S., 
licetnrer  oa  Alkalumy  at  Si.  Ucorge'a  Hoipital,  Lxinilon,  ftn. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SITROICAL.      The  Druwings  hv  H.  V. 

Cartkr,  M   U.,tiite  Pf"mnn5*triiior  on  Anniomvnt  Si,  Oi'org«V  H<»*pital;  the  I>i<^.  ' ■ '\f 

by  llie  Attthor  and  Dr.  CaKTEr.     Si-CKiir'  AriK?riciir».  Irom  the  ♦c  ^nd  rcvjiwd  d 

L"n<t.in  cclilion.     In  one  inn«<iific*nl  itnperifll  octavo  v..>|ii(ne.  of  over  8tK)  pnm»»,  u-  t^ja 

■lid  Rialiorate  cfncrtiviaga  ua  Wood.    Price  ia  extra  etolb,  $d  23;  le«lfa«r,  rkised  Uuid»,  S7  00. 
(iVoir  li^dy,  l&tiS.) 

The  cp.     ■        ■  r     •  .'fiinn  oflhN  •■      ■  -  ■  ■•  ;  •.,,,, 

Clllion  h;r  rior  (irilfi  • 

niy.     In  p  .  n  a  scotxl  in  u ,  ,    -• 

(Uiiily  to  Mip|>lv  uiiy  d4.''IJo.K-iicie»  wUioli  eX|ieri(.Mi>'e  iii  ili^  iimi  liad  rtiuwn  to  vw>i,  ami  i<>  correi't 
any  crrom  ol  (lu<uil,  lu  wtiicli  ihr  Rtfi.  cdiiion  ofn  »(>it9iifi/ic  work  on  -to  exienaive  and  compliojited 

a  ^'-  ' ■    'hie.     Thijfre  itoprovcnietil«  have  rcsiilled  in  j^me  ini-pease  in  the  siaeof  ilir  fuliimo, 

•wli  x  new  wood -(Mil*  have.  t»e«?ii  added  lo  the  heBuiifiil  *frie»  of  illti<itrniHi;i«  whirh 

foT'ii  live  a  fcatare  nfthe  work.     The  American  eililion  hii*  been  piis-iod  ihrotipli  thf  prp*8 

undt-T  i!h'  .MiptTvif  fon  oC  a  roinpt'ieiii  prore«»ioi>al  man,  who  hc>*  taken  every  cure  In  render  it  in 
all  rc-pecf>«  Hfciirato,  and  it  i<  now  pre>cnied,  without  any  increnae  of  price,  m  lilled  Il>  tiiaiulaitt 
wtd  vxleiid  Ibe  popularity  which  it  has  evcrjwhere  acquired. 

With  little  troqh|»,  the  haay  pTnctilioner  whnae  ,  to  eti«t  in  thii  ooun'ry,  Sfr,  Gray  writei  Ihronrh- 
knowleilgeofenaloiny  inuyhave  hopmneubieured  by  out  with  both  brannhei  orhia  aiiliiTt  In  .  ir  w.  Hia 
want  uf  prncUce,  niav  now  reiutciiute  fan  fnrtnrr     ileacnplion  iif  each  particuliir  r  •-d  by  a 

anntomiral  lure,  and  be  reiiJy  fur  nny  ein^re«-i)(y      ootn-eof  |i§  rflalinna  li«  i  ic  pjn  n  it  la 

It  ii  to  itMi.  i>l:iKi  nnudiVKliial*,  and  tjot  li>  IhiT  itu-  I  roancetril,  nml  thin,  trHt,  mfli"  ■    fi.r  nil 

ocir  •   tbia  wnrk  will  ullinmlely  tenil  to     the  purpoies  of  the  o|irratlve  Burjjr-in.     After  de- 

he  ■  '  uliibli"  adv-ontniie,  unl  wc  fed  tKl-    wrihing  the  tcnea  and  niu«rlr»,  he  ^ivei  a  nonciie 

ilfi-  f'Turv  cf  the  modical  inuQ  will  »"4in  I  slalertient  of  (he  frncliirch  to   wiil<ii     li-  l..im.«  nf 

be  C"ii«ii!f-iil  incoTtiplelo  in   whirh  a  cnoy  of  thia     the  eitremitlei  are  moei  in 

work  di.ra  not  exiat.-  Mnitrot  Quaturty  JoMtnal  I  amount  «nd  direotjon  of  ^  u 

^  W«<*.  Sci#«f«,  July,  1S8I.  the   frftsmrnti  are   auhjrr  ,,„. 

Tbia  edition  iaroueh  improved  nn<l  enlnri-'d,  «nd  ''"'"'  ««'^i;',">  "»  nrtcriea  ii  rrtrmrltii;,l>  j..:.  iui.l  ac- 
oniilaira  aeveial  new  illuuritiniis  t>y  Dr.  W.aiinn-  ''"""'f.  >"•  "Dly  •»  the  aurRind  an.ilniiiv  eiven  to 
colt.  The  volume  ia  a  e.  niplete  c.iinpaniiin  to  the  fv?ry  important  veaaH,  with  dir^rti.  „,  for  itK  lijrti. 
di»aeclin«-ro..m,  and  Mvea  the  ucceaaily  of  llie  ato  I  ".'"?•  but  st  the  end  of  the  dracrlptlnn  ol  enrl,  arte 
dent  ni-aarnliig  a  varinly  of''  MjiooaU.*'— Tk<  ho» 


rial  trunk  wr  have  a  aarfiil  anminnry  of  Ihr  irregu- 
luritieii  which  miiy  occur  in  Ita  ofigin,  doume,  nnd 
teriniiiatUrn.— iV.  A.  Miit.  Chir.  Rtfiiif,  Mar.  1.^9. 


Mr.  (in»T'»  txTok.  in  eTcellenev  of  nrrnncempnt 
and  ciiinnl'-i  '  v    work 

on  anatKiny  ^h  )bd> 

iriiaffr.alTi'fl  It  ttireof 

the  humou  tMni\-,  w  ,.,1 


don  LaHCfl,  Feb.  D,  IbOl. 

The  work  before  di  ii  one  entitled  lo  the  hi«hrat 
pralie,  and  wa  aecordiDKly  welcome  il  van  vulu- 
able  addition  to  medicul  lileralore.  tnternnediate 
in  fnlnraanf  detail  between  (lie  treitiaea  of  S  lar 
pey  and  of  Wilaim,  iia  churacieriaiie  innrii  Ilea  in 
ttie  number  and  excelI'Dce  of  the  FD(ravin(t*  It 
roDtaina.      Mo«t  of  tiieae  are  orij^tiial,  of    nuieh  ,  aur^ery.  Tliuathe  .  k 

latcer  than  ordinary  aize,  and  ailminihiy  executed,     of  r<-l<-r<-nrc  for  th'  ,  « 

The  varioua  parta  nre  nta'i  lettered  after  the  plan     i>  moat  linntnl  lil>riiry<ii   Th>'  |<i.k  «<  lan  or 

adopted  in  Holden'a  Oa'eoloffy.     It  Would  be  oiffi-  ii  work  of  neeraaity  for  Ih':  alU'lrut  to 

cnit  to  over.ealimale  the  advantaaea  olfertd  I))' thia    ><  "I  whnt  he  hna  learned  by  the  diaavcling 

mode  of  picO'rml  illiia'ration.      Uonea,  li^ainrnta,     kintrlr'nn  tlir  hook  of  nnture. — TA*  DuhUm  ^uar- 
muaelea,  lilitodveaDcIa,  nod  nerve*  are  eueh  in  turn    Krif  yoamai  o/ A/«<1.  Sewntaj,  Nov.  IHSS. 
fifiire<l,  and  marked  with  their  approprixte  namca:  I      ,  .    .  ...  ^      ,... 

IhoaenabI  me  the  attiilent  to  c.  mprehrn.),  at  a  Kliince,  .  '"  "l""  )n''KnirtJ«.  «»'•  mode  of  illn.tnilion  adopted 
what  would  otiicrwiac  often  be  iunore.l,  or  at  any  |  "■  ''"•  (""'"l  voli.tni!  c.nnot  but  prearnl  inuny  ad- 
rale,  aoqnired  only  bv  prolonged  and  Irkaoine  ap-  vnnta^ca  to  the  atndent  of  annlomy.  To  the  «ea1..tt« 
plication  In  condoaion,  we  heartily  commend  the  '  I'^ifl*"'  Vesaliii.  tarneatly  dnairooi  or  real  ihi- 
work  of  Mr  Gray  to  the  uttentioo  of  th-  inMioal  |  Pfovement,  the  b.«>k  will  ceriaioly  be  of  Miouea.e 
profeaaion,  feelins  certain  tliat  itahnald  berefiirded  ,  *'•'<">;  but,  at  the  aame  lime,  we  muat  nUo  oonfraa 
aa  one  of  the  moat  valuable  ronlriDulioua  ever  made     '""    }'^  l""*=,  aimpiv  dea 


to  edncntional  literatare  — iV.  y.  ArMilA<y  AtvMW. 
Dec.  Ie«9. 

In  thia  view,  we  rcfard  the  wnrk  of  Mr.  Crav  a.* 


iroua  of  "  cnimiiiinr"  il 
will  be  an  undoubted  fixlaend.  The  pei'iillur  valua 
of  Mr.  Uray'a  mode  of  illuatration  ik  nowl>*re  oiora 
markedly  evident  than  in  the  cli     "  '  t'-olojry, 

nnd  eapceinkly  in  thoae  pottiom  t  of  the 


far  belter  adapted  to  the  want*  of  the  profeaaion,  .  b.,nca  of  the  head  and  of  their  !.     The 

and  eapeciiillyof  the  atudrnl,than  any  Irentiie  on  ,iody  of  theac  parta  iathoa  made  oi,r  u,  Lo,„|,arBtlve 
anntotny  ycl  pnbli.hed  in  ihiaeoaBtri-.  II  ladealianl  eiiae,  if  not  of  poaitive  pleniure:  and  ihoae  bugbeax 
we  believe,  loauperaede  .11  ottiera,  br.th  aia  raanoal    „f  ^^^  ,t„dent,  the  temporal  nn.i  iphenoid  bo,,',,  are 


qf  diafectiona,  and  a  standard  of  reiercneif  to  llie 
•tudent  of  reneral  or  relative  anatotny. '— JV.  Y, 
Javrmal  nf  Mtditini,  Nov.  I&69. 

For  thia  truly  admirable  work  the  prnfeaainn  |i 
Indebted  to  the  dittiniruiahed  author  of  "  Gray  on 
Uie  Splocn."    Tue  vacancy  il  liJJs  bai  been  luug (cU  '  Jowra .  Mad.  Sti.,  l\i\V\'^!=^ 


ahorn  of  batf  their  lerrora.  It  ia,  in  "ur  eatimnlion, 
an  admirabieand  coinplece  text-hook  for  the  aiiidrnl, 
and  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  the  nraeiillnneri 
its  ptctorlul  ehartfter  forminfr  a  novel  eleincnl.to 
which  we  hftva  ft.\Te»4-^  w\<Ks\*».'>\.'5  %^^'».■\«■A- — V'w.. 


u 


BLAMCHARD   ft    LEA'S    MBDICAI. 


ERICH8EN   (JOHN), 
Prnfmtor  of  Bnrfcry  in  UuivenilK  College,  LnndAn,  4*. 

THE  SOTENCE  AND  ABT  OF  SURGERY;  beinq  a  Trhatisb  oh  Sitboicai. 

r  ''  "'  '    '  '  '-alafgrt 

I       ,  .    ,_,     .  lo«llie/, 

«»>»*■(!  baiiiii>.     94  i>0.     {Juit  l/tjiufiii.j 

"Tfic  vrrv  tlisMngnifche*!  Tnvnr  wifh  whip>i  il>?«  wnrlr  tin*  SM>n  r^t^ivrA  en  ho»h  utiV*  r>f  fh<»  ^tfan- 

ifc  htt"  »tiiniilatfd  lh»-  niiili                                                                                        ■  -       •                   ,;,, 

BflrineW  hi.  a  ••tniidiirfl  Hir  ii» 

hnve  hceil  mjul*?,  aiitl  Ihe  n  '1 

of  the  rno*l  rclvnnred  ronihltno  ol  totr^L'nl  KCtciiire.     la  lliin  ■nHimer  lliv  R'htil  I:  r 

■imiir  «  hmii?r«><i  (wep*.  whil«  ihe  «<>rn«K  of  fnpmt'inyi*  hnahfcn  inrM-wfit  hy  i.  J 

r^„,'                         •■  -■     ,       •  -•            . ,..   .1     .     .    .  .     ,    .         .    .        ->           .  J 

Ihe  l« 

ifltriiducetl  lu  tlui  itiuic  AuiuilCiUi  iitutIcA  ul  p;'ULlli'«. 
It  If.  tn  oar  hnmhif"  )ii'l»m«'ni  «lrri4»"<Mv  th»  l»€«i  i  «<"t<  of  Id*  opnallon,  •n«I  tKM  «**i»'rtin»  Mm  a»f)l  IM 


(Hit  no  le»>  trur  ihnn    ' 
work'flit  •urnjrrv  f|" 

■  tv-   !-■'■■  -   ■    ■ 

pro  A 

you  I  If  111'  M  ,i--  -HI"!    I-.  Ol i'.-    i,,.iv  I 

orihe  iTufeission. —  Wt  ttrrti  Jetf  vf  Mtd . 


.  tit  will  \>i; 


I.'SW    . 


well 


-■ailv 


■.1  I.;- 


!■■•  aoi  bt<a 


one  of  ilir 
nv>-  'leery.    To 

Ofll'    '...:..:  v.-    p-^RriJ   il  ,     1.     .    .   .  ,,,.,.  -     ,   .        ... J 

thruuMl  Durvwi-iiililc  f  laUi^  Mltiuhr>ft'i>nci>r<Dlt      \lf    iat  iiiribniiitiinii,  Ixtih  lo  )>liyu<  uii  ami  aur^xAa,  ikl 
wiU  &nil  •  ful»c*»al'dclii>lli3BdiB|ti)ui  Ihfoif  h  every  '  hoar  o<  (veril.— TV.  0.  M«4.  and  Smrg.  JuMn^mi, 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  O., 
Profe«»or  of  llrti  Thwrr  Biid  I'mmice  «f  Medieiae  (d  tbe  UBireri}>7  of  I^mtwrine,  A«. 

PHY8TCAL  KXPT/>RATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

IN(t  T[IE  respiratory  organs.     Id  otw  large  and  bondsoine  ooiaTo  vo)tuM,  exita 

clvih,  63d  pages.    S3  pfl. 


Wr  rritiiril  It,  r 
the  winrfcixl  iihrl 
■  ■  llraliBcll    li>  I 
fIais      ^>  far  nt 
prrafiil  nn  rqiidl. 


>■•'(!  of  «minir''»"fnt  «n<1  of 

iimriitiif  th«  aublrcla, 

ratilc  in  wnrki  of  lhi» 

i.ii.il\nn  cxtpjidi,  it  knaal 

Tn  thr  pntoiitifnirr,  hi  well  mi 


Ihi*  njuitrnt,  <l  Will  bf  invalmible  in  rienrinff  up  the 


A  WrtrlTiFforipiiiBlobien 
Wer<fcrtinroen4l  thr  Irrjtf  i 
ti>  beoninc  a  corropi  nm.- 
!■>'«•  extent  apnji  raara 
mrriM  llir  rvidrnce  of  <•■•  ^ 
n  ni'on  i^cpry  imee      1 1 


diuirsiiiia  <>r  doubtful  caici,  un>l  in  ancO'linjt  light  |  nnil,  llir>iugh  Inm,  In  Ihr  |.<..i  ^  '^. 

apoa  l!ilS<:uil  pliMtomeoa Siiffait  Mtil.  Jtmmml.       ft  ia.  n^at  we  rnnnntmll  rvrr .  I. 

*                                           I  tatluo,  a  TPMlable  buult.— itat,  ,'.  -   <». 

SY  THR  SAXB  AnTaPM.      {NoV  Rtadlf.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS.  PATHOLOGY,  ANT) 


TIIJ--   I 


TREATMENT  OF  Dli^KASJES  OF  THE  HEART, 
SOO  p«ge»,  cxtza  clwlh.     %l  75. 

We  do  n<>'  know  thai  Vr  Flint  * 
thlni;  whirh  ikniil  hrat  rale;  but  II' 

tnbUtl.'l.    !■■    .'.-H....!    hl.T,.,,....      i:, 

p«aaeaall 
live  ill  ii- 
eiati*.    T;.'   ...... 

Ilie  kfalriiieiila  nrr  •uliitap' 
•de  wtlh  aneli  (iinpliriiy  ■>: 


In  ooe  tt«at  ootaro  vole 


itiit 


fejivc  u..  ... ,  o»  .  ...^  '..-^  ...    1  ..ui'a  l>ijok  i*  I 

Uc  bral  work,  nn  uie  Itrari  la  liie  Kpgliali  latiguiife 
—Bailon  M'd-  oad  .Sarir.  J'oarttal. 


rreut  fhTre»nri^^lm^y,  »BiI.  wii'  v, 

'I'll-     nl'irra  him  at  thr  head  of  An.'  „ 

Mir-    diaenira  nf  tlie  eheat.     VV>  '...  r« 

irH-    HjM'U  rtie  bear!  aa  a  le.v:  .« 

aa-  '  mi-rr  v.iiu'ible  for  tKiit  pM  .^ 

I       kind  that  haa  yet  apv"'-'''  '  .. 

With  more  Ihnr  .f 

Una  wiirli,  fnr  it  fi  .  ,  <. 
•■■     -....■     |Mnikiif,.r  (lur  aehwiia,  iinii  i«   c.r  tii*  j>'«.-iiii..&ir.^ 

re  ua,  Wc  !  jtf,^    XfV-l. 


r  It 

\v; 

•■  l'"i 

, 

lllr- 

ibe 

hn 

rfr.l 

a 

>JIO 

nn- 

i^ij 

i-S" 

'' 

.PF 

'  nmt  nor  readers 
.ilr-wurk.    i'rr. 

:';r  dis:-iii_Mi;slirfl 


We  |j*v. 
with  n  fiiK 

ferrmj  !i 

aut' 

lo  ■• 

hip 

ait. 

Tlii- 

0»'-  .-1  I 

after  hr  r- 
and  We  Ir-. 
ibatiifi  «tf  r 

>V   .im.  jM<t/.  t  Air.  i!-iiiir 
Tb<»  l»»l  wririt  «if  Pfi  f  Pilot  «fi\\  aA«  tow 
rcwioua  well-curar<l  cclcbTU),  at  a  v.'i-v 


TiJ  repard  In  tbe  merjfa  r-f  fhe  work,  we  hare  «y» 
hrai'arion  ih  pntnoancinir  it  full,  aerorate,  kb  I  j.^. 

diciowi.    Cmipirirriug  Ihe  prrawt  athl^  '  '  -  ■' -, 

aueh  a  wnrt  irna  miieli  Drede<1.     It  »h  g 

hnmlaiif  every  prHi.'titii>ner — -Ckirata 


■  \  tiy    'iJii/x.ii  of    .. 

>ri'h  Ihe  attiat  <Aili 

1-  tlic  /I'.w  i>uiit.>r«  ■ 


iBliCCI'lHIUf  lall^   Ik 

whr.ae  Ulir  i»  K'Vr-' 


&NU   8C1KNTIFI 


[ 


FOWNES  (GEOR'-i«^V   PH.D.,  «tc. 
MANUAL  OF  ELKMKNTARY  •  TRY;  Thenrctica!  and  Prftctical. 

From  th«  sevt-nth  rfvjted  nnrl  etfrrmei  Loiul i.     Wnh  one  hiiDrlred  Bnii  llirvrly-wven 

,  (llut-Uatioiis      Ediicd  by  Robekt  Bntoaes,  M.  ii.     In  one  liirgc  roy4l  12lao.  TOlnine,  uf  bOQ 

pa^ea.     Ja  leotber.  $1  d3;  extra  eloih,  %1  ■'lO.     {Juit  luuexl.) 

Th«<l«*alii  of  lh«  niilhof  Jia-  lidirinl  cure  ot  ll'i"  ■work  io  the  pr«rtji»cd   finnit*  of 

Df«.  Bt'iKHS  ioii(M>  nod  A.  W,  i  n^^  h«'<  been  dmic  mi  nn  rY;vi»ioi>  wtiloli  experieiuM; 

Could  sucj.nfnl  Io  tec(>  il  on  »  I-  .u.  v.,...   ...^    .i.j.iiil  advtiiiL-e  of  oliOlliictil  »i-UMice.     The  atldilioits 

rei|iii!iile  lo  Ou"  piirpoce  liuv«-  nei-es-ilaled  iin  uiiliir^eiijciil  itT  ihc  ftUffc,  Notwilli.slBuding  wUich  the 
trork  h«^  1>e<^  iiu*-reiis«fil  liy  abcutl  fi)1y  Iuik"**'  At  lh«J  SBliie  •ii"''  cvf  ry  tvnrf  hn?-  twrn  ii^ed  lo 
muiniavn  il»<1i.*tli>olive  chnnu'iwr  ll^«  Condensed  iiKinual  fur  llio  !-ii  -  iiry 

dijruil  iir  mi.Tt;  ltifi«n?tifu!  -jteciitulinu.     The  u<Jdiii<Hi9  huve,  iif  >•  irt- 

meiil  cil'  Oi;.'>iiiic  Ctieniislry,  whifh  has  iniide  «iich  r«pid  pni«rc--  ,' ■,  hul 

yet  e<i'i  has  betjn  bellowed  <v>  \.he  oihor  brsinches  o('  lh«  subjwl— Ctieinicul  Pliy^ici  and 

fiiorgu  y — Id  preMrni  nil  invf-ej?TiiiiM>«  nod  dix'uvi'rii'-^  of  iiniw>ri«iii5(«,  ond  to  U«e\>  up 

the  repiiimiiiij  <i'  ilie  Vuloliie  a*  u  Ccm  ■     ••   '  i  ■  •        '  '    'r  ihe 

XenroKt.     By  (he  U'H!  of  a  rimallhiitrN  -  <«d 

■»'llhin  llie  convr-iik'tit  nud  j>i)ri«bl«?  ■■'  t  .  jriee 

ttlRxird,  U  is  oflercd  bs  ulie  of  tbc  cbeMjierl  voluuieb  belttru  Ibe  ^rulecsiun. 


Dr  FiivrBr«'rxcrllrn4  wort  lioe  I-imti  titiiverialiy 
rrrt>«nizcd  nvcrywlifvroiii  iijii  i)v.  i  •nUry, 

•  ■  tti»  be«t  «)eineni*ry  ircHriitr  (  ia  (itr 

Fn^iA  tonprocnnd  ii  vpit  n<i,  ,.1,  wr 

tMiheiyr.«»rhr  ttrtKliiTd  trxt  Imm'Ii  in  mi .  ut  iMillcgei, 
bnth  litprAry  ■■>l>ci«otiflc. — CK«r<<»t(m  Mtd  Jottr*. 

A  atuotlaiM  rK«Bn«l,  wliicb  hm  tnm: 
re(>utiiti<iii  of  emtiixlyiiii;  much  knuwli 
»[<ii.--,     Tiir  ,i!r.!-M.r  iKi=  ii.jtii.vi-.l  dir.l.i 


«• 


The  wurk  of 
the  public,  nod 
<»to<l    ikt    luc  b»' 

exi«l<"iiT      Wf' 

«U|..  '       !' 

Orr-r 

f«t  , 

A  WMrk 
[t   ir    411  ' 


Dr 


P'lWKMi  bu  lofiff  b«9*  bafurc 

■  ivc  bflKB  fully  ippreci- 

i>D   cbeiniilry'  n<iw   io 

<ir«e,  plncp  it  In  a  rank 

iTKs'n    nrtiride,  Ornhiiwi,  TamrT, 

Ijn,  bui  w«  tay  thnt,  •■  a  -nrtirk 

i>r-f<TiiMe  to  «ayof  then. — C»»- 

:   lo  Ike  urnnU  of  the  atudeat 

•  liii'iii  I  if  tl"-  ■'lii'T  ir..!'!  rin"» 


Journal. 


FIRKK    FUND    I'nnZK   KSSAV?  —  THK    KF- 
FECT^  OF  CLIMATE   ON   TUnKRCULOUS 
DlSKASE.    Dy  F.DWis  L8JI,  jU.R.C  8  .  LiunUu,  | 
mo>\  THK  TNFl.i;K,NCr,  i.F  PHEGNaNCY  OV 
THK  ttfVJiLOPMKNT  OF  TITHEHCL.K9     By  I 


I  very  piiipcrly  iirgcal  utfindni  iin'sl  muriaiiU  iprijicii 
I  popular. — Edi^bmrgk  jovmat  of  Mtdieat  Sciimet. 

KDW1.KD  W*iaBN,M.D  ,«f  E(lrn|on,\.C.  To- 
art  her  in  ob<>n>iil  hvn  volaint-.  ratni  clutli.  CI  IK), 
FRICK  ON  RKNALaFFKCTIOM!*;  ti.eir  Ding- 
ti<«ii  aud  PtithDjoRy.  With  llluatrntioua.  Une 
viiluiBc,  ro)**!  t-ijno.,<jilra  clulb.    7S««a(s. 


rt  FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

L  Pnifoiior  u{  Siufury  Id  Kinir'i  Coiln(r«,  I^mdon,  te. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SfJRGERY.  Pourtb  American,  from  the  third 
•nd  enlarged  London  i*dinV>n.  Jn  one  lare^  uiid  l^'Huiilully  priuted  uoi«vu  vuliuno,  ol  aUniui  7110 
pageti,  with  393  kaadeoiiie  iitui«tratiun»>,  leo'ber.  $3  00. 
GRAHAM  {THOMASl,  F.  R.  S. 
THE  KLKMKNTvS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  incluiimg  the  Applica- 
tions of  ihe  Science  in  ihe  An«.  New  and  initoh  enlMrfredeilid'on,  by  Hknuv  Watts  and  Rokkut 
^  BKISGRa,  M.  D.  CompleU;  in  one  liir^  and  hnnd^^onie  ooiavo  volume,  ol  over  800  very  large 
.    pHge«,  with  two  hundred  and  Ihirty-twu  wood-nil'',  ciini  oloih.     14  00. 

10*^  P«rt  Um  ootnpl«liiij(  tbe  vmA  fnan  n.  431  lu  end,  with  Index,  Title  Mali«r,  Sec,  may  be 
kad  fwparvte,  doth  bikcks  dnd  puper  nA<^.     Price  ii  50. 
From  Pruf.  K-  N.  Hort/otd,  ttarvard  ColUf*- 
It  ha«,  in  iu  rarlipr  and  Iota  p»rrt»ctr(l4lioaaibp«ti 
ra;RMl'iir  U»  n)«,  aad  Ike  excell«ne«  nf  itn  pUu  and 
Ibe  elearacaa  luid  e<^iaiplet<^neaa  o(  it*  diacuaaioaa, 
kcve  long  tjceo  my  adtoiraliua. 

Nu  re<td«r  of  Ea^lith  worka  on  thia  aeieac«  can 


•ITiiril  to  he  w\thni]t  thjae()itinn  of  Prof.  Qrabius'l 
Klrin^ta.— Sllfimnn'*  JomntaJ ,  March,  11^. 

FrtMn  PfKf  WeUtll  (?il>».s  M.  Y.  Prtt  ActHitnu. 

Tl  '    <n  Rttmlrahlp  i>fi(!  in  all  fpiipFria,aqd 

it*  :  1  hrrr  (rnnnul  f'<il  tu  rxfrt  n  poaitive 

ioili"  >i''pr(i);reMof«eieuceiathitcouutry. 


GRIFFITH  <ROeERT  E.),  M.  D..  &e. 
A  UNITERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparine  and  Ad 

miai^tering  Ufflrinul  and  olher  Mcdiome^.     The  whole  adupted  lo  Phy»ioiunh  niicl  rharinai.'r 


iisi>.    Srcowd  Edition,  iboroiiffhly  rev-" 
M   D.,  Prorp»!>orol  Mulerio  Mcdicu  in  ' 
hiindt^ouie  ortavo  v«l«nie,  exirn  cloih,  " 
It  w»»  II  wo/k  requiring  ninth  pfr-i 

wh'Mi  piilili'liPri  wtv«  rooked  upon  an  \r: 

TTorl  n'  tl-  tifiiHlVtnl  lioti  i-«*M''il   rMm\ 

p  VtiomRt  lia>    ■ 

V  I  ;t>ihn  Foni. 

•  rcr\'.ng  of  : 

t..  .v'iipians. — im.JhUTHitiitj  I'h^i,! hiiu,^ 

»V  lo  qniMHiiire  a  ni-vr  mid  irnijrAvcd 


Diimerou.'  addilionH,  by  Hogjiut  P.  Tmojkas. 
Iiitt  Collcife  of  Pharimii-y.     In  one  larire  and 

iloiiblp  l•l1loTll^^       ^T  f!"i    or  In  •"h»'(*l'p   ^^2?<. 


'  Wt»t»m  L*nnt. 
i-vrry-day  niiiU'r.fir  •  prwe- 


t>«>M»<t  H 
ne».— 


i.iii  Ihe  diapeaaaiu 


Ii  u  our  or  III,.  „i„-i  imi-i'j!  iiccki  a  connirT  prucll 
y>uu(  u«M  pntaitily  have.— A(«JMa^  C*fenieU, 


piiyiii    uij   .li 
(«40BWelU. 


"■   riuliy  imnifinc. —  Bt'ltm  Mml. 
li. 

I-  ticcn  erojih  improvod  hr  the  rt- 

■  i*<t,  kikI  it 

'W  works 

-'■ivonat 

.led 
A 

■o  ike 

,.(  ;i|,T.'  1-  II  ..|^  V,-  •  .111  i.,.,|r  cvrdially 
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KNAPP'S  TKCHNOJ^OGY  ;  ur.ChBiiiiitry  applied 
t"  llie  Aril  Biid  to  MHnurufturn.  Kdiied  by  l)r. 
Rii.vALDi,  Rr  RiciiAKixon,  Bnd  Pri>(".  W  R. 
J<>lI^lto\.  In  twii  lihniliionK  bvu.  voU.,  witbutxiut 
S(Ri  wuud  CDgi&viDgi.    96  UO. 


LAVCOCK'S   LKCTL'RKS   ON    THK    PRINCI- 
P1,KS  AND  METHOU8  OP   MliOICAh  OB- 

SI-.UVATinN  AND  RK!»KaRCH.  F..f  iJie  Ra 
of  A(l\riiore<!  SiuilentK  aad  Juaiar  Pntotiiinam. 
In  one  royal  rjiuu.  vuluine,  extr*  clut^.  friceSl. 


LALLEMANO  AND   WILSON. 

A    PKACTTCAL    TRKATISK    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYM 

TREATMENT  OF  SPEKMATORRHCEA.     By  M.  LaLlkmawd.     Trai. 

HknryJ    McDotin;»LI..     ThirrI  AiiieriOMn  rdirjoii.     To  which  is  ftdded o.>    l.- 

OF  THE  VESICUL.E  SEMINALES;  a>d  thkir  associated  okgak*.     Wiih  npp.  . 
eiice  lo  the  Morbid  :jvcrriioni>  of  the  rri>i<i«tic  and  Urethml  Mucouv  Membrmnv.     By  M 
WiuoN,  M.  D.     Inane  a«at  ocuvo  Volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  00.  (Jm 


i.v 


LA   ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  coosiJercd   iu  its   Hiatorical,  Pulholo^cal,  Etiolncic*!,  sod 
Thf^rapeuiieul  Reluiiims.     Including  a  Sketch  of  Ihe  Dixeate  as  jl  ha«  occurred  >  ;  iiia 

trom  !«yy  to  18iM,  with  nn  exaininniion  ofihe  connections  between  t!  ond  the  fevei  iJrr 

the  tfsnie  name  iu  other  purlD  of  Icniperale  8^  well  a;*  in  tropical  re^oaa.     Iu  lw»  lanp;  mat 
hajidpOfne  octuvo  voIuiiil'*  of  nearly  15O0  p>M^«,  eilra  cloth.    $7  00, 

DAnt  nn>l  unmiinii|r<'»''lf   ilimKiir  of  m-xtrm   tinaa, 
liui  for  •cn'crnl  jrurt  Iw  fiy 

to  a  Rrenlrr  pslpot  U 


Fnm  Pro/tucr  S.  H.  llickiim,  CkarUtten,  S.  C, 
StpUmbiT  161,  ISiSS. 

A  mtmniiirnl  of  intelllireot  anil  well  appU«<t  re- 
•earch,  aIino«T.  without  exRntpl«.  It  i«,  inilend.  In 
Itielf,  •  large  library,  and  ii  ilnatiord  to  conititute 
the  iiiFcisI  rcioct  aa  a  b(»uk  uf  reference,  in  the 
■ubject  of  wbicb  it  treat*;  to  all  future  time. 

VVe  have  not  time  at  preieat,  enitngrd  ni  we  are, 
by  day  and  hy  ninht,  iu  the  work  of  enmbatiniE  ihii 
very  diae^ir,  now  prevuilin;  in  our  city,  In  donwire 
tbsn  Kive  thii  curxiry  notire  of  wh:tt  wc  conniclrr 
a*  andoQhcedly  the  m<i*t  ahle  and  rruditc  medical 
public4itU>n  our  coantry  bu*  yet  proilucrd  But  In 
view  uf  the  itartling  fact,  that  tUia,  the  inoit  iniilig- 


longer  confiooil  to  eith. 
penetrate!  country  vh 
iiou*c«;  that  it  i>  trriii' 

CC*»n»W  111""  iMrn    '•■ 

ii  vail  mi'' 
tedfe  in  ri- 

babihty  tli.i 

beorilird  ar>"n  ii' 
(hie  aiid  i^oinpn  ii 
rally  read  in  the  ^ 


')la 


BY  THB  SAMB  ATtTHOK. 

PNEUMONIA  ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Vatliologioal  and  Etiolorioal,  with  Ao« 
lumnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  ih<?  ExiMteuce.  and  Morbid  Agency  uf  MiilarM.  In  ow 
hAiidftome  octavo  voluuie,  extra  cloth,  or<V>0  piige».    $3  00. 


LAWRENCE   ( VA/    I     P     R     S       JL.C 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES    OF   THE   EYE.     A    new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additioii!>,  and  'i-Vi  illii'-traiion'',  by  Isaac  Hays.  M.  U.,  Surgeon  lo  Will'*  Hospi- 
tal, <^i:o.  In  one  very  larg'e  aud  hHiid»ome  octavo  volume,  ol  i)!iO  pagea,  ilrouj^ly  bound  in  leatbcr 
With  raided  bands.    $5  00. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.),   M.  D. 
A   MANUAL   OF    EXAMINATIONS    upon   Anatomy,    Physiology,    Rnrpfirx, 

Prnctice  of  Mcilirine,Oh»tctri<'H,  Mnlerin  M«lica,  Chemislry,  PhuriiiRry,  and  'I'h'  ■  '^ 

Wbich  Is  Hd(it>d  a  Medical   Formulary.     Third  rdilion,  tboroii);bly  revised  and  t 
and  enlarged.     With  J70  illuiilnitjooa.    In  one  Uiuid&uuie  royal  r2iuo.  roluuic, 
rge  pe«ea      92  50. 
e  know  'if  no  better  eompunion  for  the  itadenl  |  tfamm*d  Into  hit  head  by  the  varioat  proreaacMH 

Irinjt  Ihe  hnara  apcnt  in  the  leeiuro  room,  or  to  re*  I  whom  he  la  eonipeUed  to  Itaien WnUt% 

freah,  at  a  glance,  hia  meniury  of  the  varioua  topiei  |  May,  IHS7. 


LEHMANN   (C.  Q.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  uoeond  editioD  hj 
Gkorgb  E.  Day,  M.  D-,  F.  R.  S.,  Aeo.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Rocbbs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chpiawtr^ 
in  the  Medical  LVnartment  of  the  (JnivenMty  of  Penni^ylvauia,  with  illustraiiom  selected  from 
Ji'iinke'e  Atlas  of  Pby»ioti>gr>col  Cbemixtrv,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Connpleie  in  iwn  lar|« 
fWid  handiome  octavo  Tolame«, extra  clotn,  containing  ISOOpogcK,  with  nearly  two  hundred  iUc»- 
tratiooR.  96  00. 
The  work  of  Leiimano  atanda  unHTnllrd  >■  the       The  moac  ImporUnt  cnntrihtttint  aa  yet  matt  »t 

molt  romprehenaive  book  of  reference  nnd  infonna-     Phyiiologlcal  Chcmlatiy.— .^m.  J*wn»«i  M»4.  £<*• 

tion  extant  on  every  branch  of  the  aubjeet  on  which    «iKc«,  Jan.  1854. 

tt  treata. — Ediniurgk  Journal  c/  M«iiicai  Stimet. 

BT  THB  SAMK  AVTHOB.      (Lotsly  PMUUflfd.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOI/)GY.      Translated  from  the  Oemwa, 

with  Nute»  and  Additions,  by  J.  Ciikston  Mokkis.  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  E^aav  on  Titai 
Force,  by  Profe*eor  Samikl  Jackson,  M.  D,  of  the  Uoiver«ity  ol  Puiuisylvanm,  withiilw- 
trat ions  ou  wood.     In  one  very  bundf^ome  octavo  volume, extra  cloth,  ol  SJtJpagea.     |Si  'A. 

Frowi  Prtf.  Jiutuum'M  iHlra^iietoni  E»»a%/. 
In  a<ioptina  the  handbook  of  Dr  Lehmann  as  a  manunl  oi  Orj^auic  Chemistry  for  Ihe  uac  «(  tto 
fTiidenix  of  the  Uaiver*ity ,  and  m  reci>KittveiMvtvii  W  otxj^vutil  work  of  Phybioi,ooical  CjixHUnei 
for  ibf  Ir  more  mature  !>ludte^,  \'b.t  VwttVv  vaXu*;  i.-*\  Vl\^  tv:'-«:\M^\K»,».«^\V(i  %T«,*.\iq««.\n,*v<jC  hi*  udv> 
ttty  in  thai  imporlaul  deparUimnl  ut  oicAvcsti scwufte  Mt  tM,\.\^  T*«50"px\i^, 


AND   BCIENTIPIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


LYONS  (ROBERT  D.),   K.  O.  C, 
iMf  Patholoffitt  In-ehier  to  the  Britiih  Armjr  In  the  Crime*,  lc«. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FKVER;  or,  selections  from  n  course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 
Bein^  port  of  h  rourfc  of  Th<-'>ry  un<]  Pniclive  of  Medicinti.  lu  one  ocM  octaro  vohinte^  ol  3U9 
pages,  extra  ctolh;  S3  00.    {Note  Rm^h.) 

mm)   viilii«S|«mdlii- 

'  !n  wiei4 


W«  havo  ptre-'  -i— — -..  in  rectih'm*ndiaj  Dr. 
Ly-osi'  Work  <>i  'I-  allrnli'in  <>(  Lhe  |tr<i- 

rpMinn.     It  I*  '  ■  octiiriiit  ThiI  |i>  rnhaiice 

Uie  Nuthor'a  jin  .  i  .<-,  ., .  ...cjiriird  rc|iul>ti<>n,  a>  • 
d)llct>nt,  rnrrfijl,  uiti)  nccurale  ubtervcr. — Brititk 
tt*3  JnuriMl,  Muroh  3,  ls<ll. 


eine.    We  <<niitld^r  »ti«  w 

liiia  to  niedieiil  lit 

nil  litllr  intliirnr'- 

Mtd  and  Su'g.  Ui  ,.,-■..,  ......    . .  .   i. . 

Tbii  II  HD  admirable  work  upon  fhf  innat  remark- 
aMeund  m4i«1  iintxirtanl  nlan*  iif  di(rNii«i  to  whiek 


Tnkrii  a<  a  wliiilr  wo  ran  rronminr'n'I  it  In  the  |  mnakind  are  lialile.— itftrf.  Joum.«/  y.  Caratima, 
higbrit  termi  na  well  wnrthv  tlie  r-iircriil  peruaal  '  May,  11:01. 
•ad  (tudy  or  every  itudent  and  pructitiuQerormedi- ' 


MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 
Lately  Profenor  of  Ol>«tetric.«,  te.  in  the  JetTerann  Medical  Colletre,  Ptailadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:   THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Fourth  edition,  revined 

anri  improved.    With  oac  hundred  and  twenty-nine  iHii-'trntirtn*    [n  on^heiomifiiliv  nrinls''  nf-lavo 
Volame,  leather,  oi  seven  hundred  and  thirty  large  pugea.     $4  00.     {Kaw  Ready,  Feb.  1SC3.) 

In  hh  Preface  the  author  remarks  :  "In  lhi«  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  amend  the  work  by 
chanKt;»  in  it«  lurni,  by  carvful  curn-ctiiuii*  of  inotiv  cxpre^^iolj)■,  luid  by  a  few  oml<'»iuiiH  and  fome 
atldiiionn  ax  to  the  teJCt."  The  Miidt^nt  and  [iraciiiiuotir  may  ih<;rerur«  rely  on  Bnding^  the  tubjifet 
tbnrciii?hly  l>roiig'lil  up  to  the  prevent  lime,  and  Ihnl  the  new  edition  is  Worthy  a  continuani'e  oMbe 
very  great  favor  witli  wbleh  the  work  has  been  reoeived  by  the  profe.'^ion. 

ThnuRti  the  work  hni  received  only  five  paf  et  of 
eolarpcment,  it*  plmptc^r*  tlirfMifliout  wenr  the  Ira- 
preM.iffurpful  reviiu'n.  Kxpunirinf^atKl  rewrtting, 
remiKirllinjt  its  urnirnrrt,  U'lth  ufriiiiniiHl  arw  ran. 
tenal,  all  avinr>-  '  .i  it  thull  df»»rvr 

tn  be  rci^nrdr-l  nnmr  ni  well  ai 

iMairrr.     In  tlir  .  .    kr  of  Ibe  pen  hiia 

lnereiii'>d  the  viiliii-  kI  ihr  Lrii..)(,  uoih  m  czpungiEiga 
and  addiliuai  — Wtttitu  Lamctt. 


The  beat  Ainertena  work  on  Midwifery  that  la 
aececiible  in  the  itudent  and  praclitioner— A.  W. 
SttJ.  »ml  Surg.  Jnmat. 

Thii  II  a  ilnndard  w»rk  by  a  creiit  Aiiif  rimn  Ob- 
•letrirmn.     It  if  (he  Ihird  and  luit  '  i .  la 

the  Inrnuiigr  iif  llie  prr!'»r'i>,  IlieMulli  'hi 

the  nulij'^i't  up  tn  the  luteit  diilei  ol   ■  ve- 

roeiit  In  our  art  and  Science." — KmtkTtUi  Jvum,  a/ 
tStd.  mnd  Srttg. 


BY  THt  aAM«  ATTTHOR.     [JitAt  [fitutd.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THELR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Lee- 

tiire>  ii>  hi"  C\n*t:    Fuiirih  and  Irepnivod  edition.    In  oae  large  and  beautifully  printed  octav* 
volume,  leather,  uf  over  700  pu^es.     Vi  (iO. 


In  iithrr  respeeta,  in  nureitjmalion,  tno  mnch  enn- 
BOt  he  K'lid  in  praiie  of  thia  w»rk.  It  otiniindi  with 
b*aulirii1  pnimirei.  and  f.»r  e«i>ei»ruri<,  for  uriiciii- 
aiilY,  anil  fur  all  Chnt  it  eommendahlr  in  a  work  on 
the  ditrniei  of  rrm.'ilei,  it  li  not  exceMfxJ,  and  prn- 
b  tbiy  itiil  rnuiiMed  in  the  Kng'liah  language.  On  the 
whole,  wc  Kuow  uf  DO  work  no  the  diaeaaea  of  wo> 
meo  whirh   \vr  ran    io  cordially  Goinmcnd  to  the 


r>a<. 


aiadeni 
Htd.im 
The  b^ 
•Ideratiiiu,  and   la  cvidrotly   the  pr<Hlurliiin  of  a 
elerer,   >hoii||htful,  and  aiti^aeiooi  nhyiician.    Dr. 
Meiiti  •  Irtteri  on  the  diieaie*  nf  the  eatrinal  or- 
gam,  roiiiain  many  intereitinK  and  rare  caiea,  and 
many  iintructive  obiervatinna.     We  take  our  leave 
of  Dr   .Mrlga,  with  a  hijth  opinion  of  hit  lalenti  and 
oriKinaliiy.— TAi  BrilUk  amd  Fvuign  tttdUo-t/ku 
rutgiral  Rtvifia. 

Even'  chapter  if  replete  with  practical  inatme. 
tion,aiii)  bean  the iinprmi  uf  being  the  eiiiii|)i>iiti<>n 
of  anacute  and  experjroi'Fd  mind.  There  iaa  terie- 
Bcaa,  and  at  Uic  aaiue  time  an  accuracy  in  bii  de. 
acription  ol  cy mpiomi,  and  in  tiio  rulcafoi  diagnuaii. 


which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  Tnlame  Io  lbs 
tttentloa  of  the  reailer. —  RaiUiH^'ii  .ikufrairl. 

Ilcontalni  a  vaatanuiant  of  prnetieal  kmiwladfo. 
i>y  one  who  bai  aooaraiely  obaerved  aad  reuiaea 
the  eaperienee  of  many  ycara. — Duiiin  Qmarttrlf 
JoMmal. 

Full  of  imporlant  matter,  eonveved  in  a  r«ady  and 


aa  tliB  uue  before aa.—O Ate  1  agrceaole  miinncr, — Si.  Laats  Af«<J.  and  Surg,  Jeitr. 


.^      ,  There  ii  an  olf-hanil  fervor, aglow,  and  a  warm- 

k  II  worthy  of  Httentfve  een-    fte*rtr-lneM  -■- hr  cff  .rt  u?  Dr   M-igi,  which 

il  entirely  '  md  wliivh  abaolutrly  hur- 

riei  the  rru  1  rum  b«cianin)(  to  end.    Be- 

•idee,  the  bi.in  !'-■  inn  wilU  lolid  iuatiuclion,  and 
It  ahowa  the  very  btghcit  evidence  of  ability,  via., 
the  clearncia  with  wliich  the  informitlou  ii  pre- 
tented.  We  tuoW  uf  no  better  teit  of  ono'i  undet- 
tlandinr  a  anhject  than  the  evidence  of  tiie  power 
of  luoialy  expluininf  It.  The  moil  clcmcnlary,  ai 
well  ai  the  obicamt  nibjecti,  omier  the  iiencil  af 
Prof.  Meigt,  are  iioluted  and  made  Us  iinnd  not  ia 
aacb  bold  relief,  ai  to  priHluce  diiliuct  lui|irea*|i>ni 
npon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  Tkr 
Ckarltutn  Mtd.  Jeurtuil. 


■T   TBK  KAXX   AtTTHOB. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

F£VKR.    In  a  Series  of  Letlem  Bddre«»ed  to  the  Studenta  ot  hit  Claaa.    In  one  handsonM 

octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  3ti5  pages.     Wi  50. 

The  inilriictive  and  intereiling  luthur  of  thia  I  lectable  book.  •  •  •  Thii  treatiae  npon  child* 
Work,  wlioae  previoni  jahori  have  placed  hii  cnuo-  I  bed  fevera  will  have  an  exlcniive  aale,  being  dei- 
trymrn  under  itcep  and  abiding  ■•blifiilioni,  again  '  tined,  ui  it  drierve*.  to  &nd  a  place  in  the  llbtary 
ahalleiige*  their  Nilrei  ration  in  the  freih  and  viKur-  I  uf  every  praclitiuner  whoacorna  tolag  tti  the  rear.— 
oai,  attraativeaad  racy  pngeabeforn  01.   Itiaade-  I  Naikv\U4jcur»*l  »/ U4ditinnMdSmrgtrf, 


BT  TUX  SAMX  AUTHOR  ;  WITH  OOLOBBD  PLATXa. 


A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.     With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  Ciqto.  xosvos*  VivvVe.  Vj^aKfcN. 
Btyleottrt.    is  atiehand^omeocUvu  volume,  ex.Vt«cVov\L.    %\ '^. 


BLANCHARD 


LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MACLISE  (JOSEPH),    SURGEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Fonuing   one  volume,   vi^ry  large  itnponal   quarto. 

With  '4ixty-«i^hl  large  and  splendid  PiaieM,  drawn  in  lh«  ImM  »(yle  and  beaix  a- 

'UiniTig'on«  hundred  and  niiieiy  Figure*,  tnauy  of  them  the  *'\te  of  \ifiS.     T>  .  n* 

"  Biiil  explonrilrtry  letifr-prefs.    Simngly  nnd  handsomely  l>oiiiid  in  extra  doio,    ■(  in;.'  i>r..'  i.;  -lie 

i;h«,-ai>e»l  and  iMjst  executed  Siirgii-al  works-  e»  yet  ifBHed  in  ltii»  roitnlry.    tl  1  00 

•,•  The  size  of  thin  work  prevent*  itn  lrHii*miF'^ion  through  the  po»l-o(Bcr  a*  ■  nrhoJe,  tnil  tlta»e 
Who  desire  tu  have  cnpirs  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  live  p«ru,  done  up  la  iioiM 
wrappers.     Price  %9  ()0. 

Out.  iif  thi:  gmiti^it  JirtiitiP   triumphi  n{  Ihr  »ge        A  wnrk  whii'h  tmi  dd  pnmltrl  in  poiol  nf  ■€•■• 

ta  SiirKio«l  AuiiCijiny Dntitk  A^ntficnm  UttdicaJ    rnpy  nmt  rU'-n\<ur»t  m  The  Knfliah  Itmgwkgt.^lt.  f. 

Jattmal.  Journal  ^  Mfdtciiu. 

Nr*  praetitinnrr  whncn  mriiiii  will  admit  ihottld  ', 


fail  In  polirii  il.-^HamlrimtU  Ab.ilrtrA. 

Tu<i  much  (rnuiioi  he  wtiu  in  iti  i^raiae;  indprd, 
Wf!  hHVr  n>>t  lnu)f  ua)(p  tn  dn  it  juctioe. — Ohio  Mtdi- 
*mi  and  Surfieal  Joumtl. 


We  ara  rjitreincly  uratlfied  to  ■nitoonre  to  lit 

priirfMiiMn  the  ciiiiiplrljiin  of  lliia  Irulv  m  ir:iifif*»l 
wnrk,  whirli.  «•  «  wli^le,  pf  --it- 

vtillnil,   botli   fur  apcumcy   fi  "f 

j  nnldrinfr,  and  all  th«  reoaitilc     _, ■:     ..       _  Ika 

The  raoit  aecarutrly   onirraved   and  beautifolly    •«''J*''t  in  >mn.l,— r»»  W«i»  0tUa»4  ih^uM  mU 
colnred   plate*  we  have  ever  «ren  in  nn  American    Surfical  Jomtnal. 
iMMik— ner  nf  the  l>e«t  am)  elirapeat  inrirical  worka        _,       ...        .        ., 
«ver  pul.liahed  _/fiyr«Uo  M^ital  Journal.  Tliia  !•  by  far  the  ahlrit  w  r 

tomy   that   hnt  coinp   uii>t«>r    ■ 
It  ia  very  rare  that  t»  eleynnlly  printed,  an  well  j  know  of  no  ■"i"-'  ^'.'t  thj.i 
illnatrated,  and  ao  uarfol   ■  wnrk,  ii   olfpred  at  to    dent,  in   aii 
IlKKleritte  ■  priee. — CkatUtttm  Meaifltl  JoMmal.         I  lion.     In    i 


<.Vi 


In 

th.^ 

iai  I 


II  JMiaat  a  anperiority  which  plueea  j  ,^f^n, 
"ttd  ihe  reach  ufc'>inpotltiua.—itf«ti-  ,  ^r^vi 

.  frnah  ii. 


-:n4 


Uimniry  prnrtiiionrra  Will  6n<l  thcap  platei  uf  lai-  I  eiiM  and  a'vrftrjr. 
neiiM  value — N.  Y.  M*4ie»i  Qaatiu.  i 

MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 
Profeaaornf  Obatetriea  and  niaeaari  of  Wumra  wnd  Children  in  the  Daivenlty  "f  L«ot»vit1e 

PRTNOIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETUlCS,&o,;  iml 

roeiit  of  Chronic  lolluinnnulion  of  the  Cervix  and  Bodyof  th«  Uterus  coii-i 

euii>«  uf  Aburtton.     With  about  one  hundred  illu»tnktioni*  on  wood,     lii  one  very  nano-Lnne 

tiivn  volume,  of  over  flOO  pages.     (LateJi/  Pubiiihed.)     $3  75. 

We  conjfnitiiliitr  Ihe  author  Hint  the  ta»k  ia  done,  i  lion  to  whieh  ita  merilii  meilr  rrtiilr  it.     Thi-  itrlt 
We  riiTifirutujiitr  him  that  he  hnagivrn  to  the  medi-  |  ia  auch  that  thedcacniii  ub- 

enl  pulilio  a  w<irk  which  will  aeoure  r>ir  him  R  high     jp'tt  la  dlsputscd  and  ri  m 

aiHl  permanent  pniitioo  amutiR  the  atuudnrd  authu-  j  ita  prnettrni  bejirini".  t 
ritiraon  tlie  principlca  and  praotiee  of  obatetriea.  acceptuble  otid  v 
Corn;  rNiulaijiina  arc  not  Iraa  duo  toUie  medieal  pro-  I  tiliunera.  Wo  i 
feaai'on  nr  this  country,  on  the  acquiailion  of  a  trra-  notice  without  r 
tiaee<r>t>odyinf  the  reaultanf  Uicatudiea,  rcBecttnna,  '  profeaaiun  on  tli- 
awl  rxficrirnce  uf  Prof.  Millor.  Few  men,  if  any,  treatito.  Thcnii' 
in  tliia  rimnlry,  are  morp  rompelriit  thiiii  he  lo  write     Frel  i>r..i>.l    iii.>i   v  .»k 

on  tMxif'pnrli'nPutof  medicine.     Euj^iiged  for  thirty-  |  will  '  vel 

fivryatf  in  nn  extended  practice  of  uhaTclriea,  for     obal"  «• 

manv  yeiirs  a  frnchrr  of  ihia  branch  of  inairuclion  i  art 1 ..    ^ ^ 

■n  onp  or  ll,e  hirsjrat  of  our  initilullona,  n  dlilRfrnt  j^  „„„  r„pecc»l)lc  «ad  valutible  a^ilkoa  lo  Mf 
•lBdciilaawoll«aacarcfiilobaervet,ai»orminBland  hnm^  mertipn!  liti-rnlnre.  nnd  r-ne  refleetmr  rr^dll 
IDdPivintleot   thinker,  we<ldrd   to  no  Uohhiea,  ever    g|||(,.  .  ;,  ^ 


reailv  |H  entmiili-r  wilhiml  prrjudiwf  in,-w  virwa,  and 
CO  adiipt  luiioviilinak  if  thry  nrc  really  iiaprnVFinonta. 
and  withul  a  clcnr,  airreeatile  writer,  a  praetjcai 
treatlae  from  hi*  p«n  could  not  fail  Co  poaaeia  great 
Taluo  — AutT'i^o  Mad  Journal. 


la  n<  I 
nrii>ai   I 

tilioD'-.-.   rijiiy    111   liiu  r.Md.jiH.  ''■■'' 
pa|;rt  a  fair  r6>unie  oi  ihr.  nindcrn  i> 
aoience;  and  we  haijie  lotce  liiia  AiiH 
In  fart,  thia  voluinemuit  tjike  ita  place  NRioni^tbe  I  tion  fenerully  eoiuulted  by  tbe  proteaaixu. 
atandurd  ay atcnuttic  treatise* on  obatetriea;  n  poaj.  |  dS*d,j9um»i. 


Pew  mndprn  Itnokion  any  department  nfinedleioe 
OTaurjfcry  have  met  with  tueh  extended  circulation, 
or  have  procured  for  their  auihora  a  like  nmouat  of 


nae,  at  oure  procured  for  the  l\  i 
(be  roniincut  aa  in  thiaeounii 
aa  a  atandnrd  work  which  «u.  i. 
baa  more  firtnl)    ealnblialiod       \V> 
doty  of  everv  <inr  who  hut  Ihc  tove  . 
and  the  wrifnrr  of  hia  (mtirnt  at  heni 


Aa»riTa.M.D 


^    _ _  u   V. 

"l  Umo  vol.cx."c\.,W>v'P'  ''^'^■ 


«k<)fc. 


1 


.til 

1   tludrllla  aou  prac- 
vrr,  cliiat  thia  bri»f 

,!.»     ....•!-... r    i.r.1    tk« 

'rat 
.  ara 


-ra. 


MACKENZIE  <W.),    M.  O., 

Burgeon  Oculiat  m  Gotland  in  ordinnr)'  to  tier  Miijealy,  fte.  Ae. 

A  rRAOnCAL   TREATISE  ON    DISEASES    AND  INJUP^'^'^ 
EYE.    To  which  is  prefuted  Hii  Anntoitiifal  Imrixluciioiiexplnnaiory  oi  all 

the  Human  Eyelmll,  by  Thomas  Wiuktoh  Jones,  F.  K.  S.     From  the  Fouu 

largtfd  London  Edilioa.  With  Nule»  ud  AiMitiona  by  Addinell  HswaoM,  M.  i 
WtlNHo>nilBl,^c.dcc.  In  one  very  large  anil  haiidi>ome  octavo  volume,  leather,  r«)?: 
plates  4nd  nuraeruu*  wood-cutm.    $5  U5. 

The  trealiaeof  Dr.  Mftckenzle  indiipntahlv  boldi  'able  manner  in  which  the  authur'aaloreanf  tearsiat 
the  6ra(  place,  and  forma,  in  reaped  of  leamfn;  and    and  experience  were  rendrreil  availai.lr  Cor  »<  nriTl 

reaearch,  an  hncyclnpiedia  unequalled  in  extent  by    —  ~' !-•...>.-<: 

any  ipilicr  work  of  the  kind,  either  Engliah  or  foreica. 
— i)ij-OM  oa  Dittanief  iK*  Eyt. 


ut 

I    (O 

;.lk 


Eurf>pean  relebrily.  The  iminrn.i-  reaenrch  wliich  ""'f  ""TUlinr  with  thia  the  moat  couiflcia  «r«rk  is 
It  diaplayed,  the  thorough  acqnuintancc  with  the  "»•  '-■'K'"*'  'angua^tc  upon  the  iUi«aa«a  o<tk««7« 
•abject,  praeUcally  aa  welt  aa  iLcoretically.and  the  '—*•''■  T\fiuta*d  (raaiila. 

ATAV-VE'S    dispensatory     .^NO    THF.HA- tMAr.GAIONK'?opKHATrVR?t<R.GritV.h»»* 

PKVTICAV  V        ' ^-. --'•■•      ".   ■■  ^.    ,      .       .  .-  -       ^ 

PracCieul  t\'' 
Phntaiacotfty 

Formula  of  the  U.  S-  Ph  »rtnn.-.iv'^\u    »n;  \^,,>"'  \ 


AND   8C1ENTIPIO    PUBLIO  ATI  ON8. 


MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
ProfetAnf  ofHurgery  in  the  University  of  Gdinborghi  fte. 

PRT^fCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  Americnn,  from  the  third  and  revised 
E«iiiihiirnh  rdifion.    In  one  large  ftnd  very '>*'»utiful  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
tiundrtici  awl  forty  illii^traiioDfi  on  wood.    $3  75. 
Tkc  work  ur  Mr.  Millfr  II  t<H<  weJI  uiii  luo  favor- I     The  wnrk  takei  rank  with  Wnljnn'i  PrmcUeeof 

■  Illy  ktiiiwii  Hinonit  u*,>iR  oar  iirourlH-aUezl-booIci,  I  Phymr;  It  crriaiuly  d 'i»ilnre4il 

to  render  any  fiirther  Biitirr  of  It  nrceiiary  than  the     nriirk  in  ■••iintlnr-ii  nf  |<  ':  reiisnn- 

aDDoiincemrnt  <>r  a  nrw  mlitinn.  Die /aiiriA  in  iiur  I  int  mid  reiritrrh      Nn  ;  I'-ahiarc- 

country,  a  prmif  of  it*  ej|l«ii«ive  cir<'ulatti>n  amiiog  |  puuttiou,  <ir  ick  ,  nf  mi-  iii'-nti,  can 

aa.     A>  a  riincise  anil  reliable  expotition  of  the  net-    acgiiil  himu-irix-  md  thp  wr>rld  without 

enrr  <>f  tniHlrrn  Kuri^ery,  It  aCamla  <lc»nrvv<lly  IiIkU —    iitjiking  hiiiiarif  lit  ilic  aouiict  mid  pliilo- 

wr  know  not  ita  •uperior. — Boilom  Mtd.  and  Surg,  ,  anphit-al  vicwi  dev>-l'>|H'i]  m  the  rorc^oiiig  book.— 
Jourmat.  \  iV^w  Orlians  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BV  THU  SAXB  AUTHOR.     (Jujt  IffUSd.) 

THE   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.      Fourth  American  from  the  liwt  Edin- 

burpfh  edition.    Revised  by  the  Amerirnn  editor.    Illuslrated  by  three  hundred  and  oixiy-four 
eii(;ruviiig8  on  wood.     In  one  l&rye  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  7U0  paffon.    S3  75. 
No  cncomtoni  nf  ouri  could  arid  to  the  pnpulority    hli  wnrki,  both  on  the  prin.  ,  ir^ictlce  of 

Of  Miller'idurKcry.    It*  rrputaliou  in  tint  country    »ur|{ery  bave  bccnaaiiKnri)  ili  «.     Ifwo 

ll  aniurpaue^  )>y  that  nfaiiy  other  Work,  and,  when  ,  woir  liinjti'd  to  but  uue  work  ..that  one 

taken  in  connection  with  the  autliur'a  Principltt  of'  abould  be  Miller'i,  a«  we  recnrd  u  on  •4i|irriar  to  all 
£«rf«ry,  cnnatilut^i  a  wli>>le,  without  reference  to  ;  otheri. — St.  Louit  Mtd.  mnd  Surg.  JoMnuil. 
which  ooconacientiuua  lurfiiron  would  be  willing  to 


practicehiaart.— Saui*<ni>/iiif,(U»c(5Mr(.  JavriMi. 
It  it  (I'ldom  (tint  two  volume*  have  ever  mude  lo 
orofouud  an  inipreaiiiun  in  to  ahort  a  tinte  ai  the 
''  Prini'iplea"  and  the  "  Praclire"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Aliller— or  «o  richly  merited  the  reputation  Ihey 
■"'  '        -  'o)  rminenlly  arn*!- 


huv 
b 


Til, 


limn,  who  know* 


The  author  hua  in  thii  and  hia"  Pnuciplei,"  pre- 
aenled  to  the  proCenionoucof  the  inn»l  complete  and 
retialile  ayRlrm*  of  Sur^rry  eji(nnt.     Ilm  «tyl<-  "f 

wntlin  (•  original,  iiiipro»au''         '       -* 

getic,  conci»r,  and  lucid.     K'- 
iMindeosinc  ao  much  in  »mnll  - 

time  H<  prraintcntly  hoMing  IHr  Tircli;  Min       »>  ni--.nrr 

aa  a  Injtt-hiHik  [or  alndruti  or  a  book  of  rerrrence 


f^  ;  ""^  exactly  how  to    f^,,  pr.,clitioorra,  it  c«iinoi  he  tivi  alrongly  rercom- 

lalL  ..      ;.  .i:^...^  ,ii. ^^y'lltr.  mended.— S«*«*<ni  Journal  ^  Mtd.amd  Fhl/iic«U 

By  theaiinvat  unaniinoaa  vutoeof  Uie  profeaaioa,  |  Stunctt. 


MORLAND  (W.  W.),   M.  D., 

Fellow  of  the  Mnsaaehucetta  Medical  i^oeiely,  he. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compeutlium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pttlboloffy,  and  Trealnieiil.  With  lUu^tralions.  In  one  large  and  haodeoiue  octavo  voltirae,  oi 
aUiui  600  pagvs,  extra  cloth.     (J/<jl  Imnied.)    $3  30. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  we  can  reeommrnd  Dr.  Mnr-  i  mfer.    Thia  deaideraram  haa  been  attt>plle<l  bv  Ur. 
taod'a  cKinpendium  aa  n  very  desirable  addition  to  ;  Morland,  and  it  ha*  been  ably  done.     He  ha*  plaeed 
the   llbrnry   uf  every   mnUcnl    or   »iirfiiiil    prucli- 
liirtier  — Brit  and  Far.  MtH.-CMir.  iJtii.,  April,  INJtf. 

Kvery  medical  pmcillioner  whour  nrtention  hni 
be«-ri  Ifi  any  ritcnt  attraclcil  towiirtl*  the  da**  of 
dlHeHi^ra  to  wnicn  thm  trnitiee  ccliilea,  inuat  have 
often  and  aorelv  experirneed  the  want  of  aome  full, 
yet  Conciae  recent  cumprudiuni  lo  which  bo  cuula  i 

BV  TUB  SAMS  AUTHOR — (KoUl  Ready.) 

THE  MORRID  EFFECTS  OF  THE    RETKNTION   IN  TOE   BLOOD  OF 

THE  ELKMENTS  OF  THE  UKINARY  SECRETION.  Beiiiji  the  DisM^eriiirinn  lo  which  the 
Pi?ke  Fund  Prize  was  awttrded,  July  11,  ISCl.  lu  o»e  •mull  octavo  volume,  &.'j  pi*g«i>,  extra 
cluih.     75  veota. 


tjcfote  ui  a  full,  judiclou«,  and  relmlile  digest. 
Gach  *uliject  I*  treated  with  aiidicienl  iiiinuteneaa, 
yetina  *uccinct,narn<tinuaj  ilyle,iiich  a*  <o  render 
the  wvrit  one  of  great  intTe*!,  and  onu  which  will 
prove  in  tlie  highrat  degree  usrl'iil  lo  tiio  gtlicral 
practitioner. — N.  1*.  Joura.  of  iledicint. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.»,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  4c., 
Profeator  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Ljiieeti'a  College  of  Pliy*iciitna  in  Ireland,  Ac, 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PRhlGNANCY. 

With  tuime  other  Pnpero  nn  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.    From  the  second  and  enlar^d 

English  edition.     With  two  exqui!>lie  colored  pluiea,  and  uuineroux  w(M>d-culs.     In  one  very 

bandi«<>tne  octavo  volume,  exlru  cloth,  of  nearly  dOO  page*.    {Lately  PublitlaU.)    $3  75. 

A  book  uDuannlly  rich  in  practical  ■uggejtiona. —    freah,  and  vigornu*,  and  claiaical  I*  our  author'! 

ilm  Journal  Idtd.  Scif.nceii,jMi.  IS57.  *tyle;   and   one  forget*,  in  the  rencwd   .iMum  of 

'Tbeae  aeveral  Mbjeeta  ao  intere««ing  lo  them-    -very  page,  that  it.  and  ever^- line.  ord 

aelvca.  »nd  .o  importiint,  every  one  of  tfieia,  to  the    •»»•  ''«*'>  weighed  and  r» weighed  n  .  of 

moatdelicnteandprecioua  of  aiH-ial  relaliona,  con-     l>rcpi.rntion  ;  timt  thia  la  of  all  oil,  \  »i 

trolling  often  the  honor  and  dome.tic   pe«ce  of  a    <JI'»t«-trie  l.aw,  on  eneli  of  itaacveia   t..po.i  ouall 

faiiolv    the  !-.itifn-.M  -f  ..tTfpriiiK,  "t  the  life  of  lu  i  I-'i""  e"«>n.-eted  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 

_,,,  ■•  -      ,■  'rffaiicr  of  ilii  ■  r,-.-.ivt.d  aa  a  manual  of  apecial  juriaprudcncej  at 

\  .i)d  jiiBiicf  ■    )nnoiincingf»et,alfiiriliiiBorgntm-nl,e«liii>liah- 

,;.  uudun.iirpu^  .recrdent,  and  governing  Hi  Ike  t  he  ,urv. nun,  aa- 

Biecioac.     iiicreaucr  a  iiitrrr«  eun  never  Uag.ao     - -^.itc,  and  judge. -.W.  .i.  Af.i.-CMr.  fi.vwi*. 


L 


MOHR  (FRANCISi,  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS), 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Compriaing  the  Arrangoments,  Apparatus,  and 

•Maiiii-iilaiion^of  the  Phurmat^utionl  Shop  uiid  Laboratory.     EdjieJ,  with  extensive  Addiliona, 
by   Prol   William  PROtrrKR,  of  the   Philadelphia  t;t>lW\tv,  uC  VU«LT\ft«Lir^ .    Vw  c«\*  Sm\-r*>w«^v:\ 
printed  uctAvo  voltuac,  extra  cloth,  ol  570  ptiges,  ^\\.ti  o'i  et  !o«ft  ciw^tu-^xa^  <»w^v)oA..    V*  v^  • 


d 


I 

i 

I 
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PARRISH   (EDWARD), 

Lecturer  on  Prm<ttc«l  Ptiarnue;  aiid  Materi4  Medic*  iii  tbe  PoDni>-lv«Ait  Aoad^m/  of  Medicine,  &e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text- 

Book  tur  the  dtiidpjit,  aod  a«  aGuide  for  the  PhysioitiD  aud  Fharmaceiitiitt.    Wiifa  niuny  For< 

muls  aud  Pr«M'ripti<in!«.     SeiMWid  ediiion,  greuily  enlarged  Hiid  uitpruved,      la  one  huud^^ttne 

oriavo  volume  ut  T2Q  paged,  wiib  Bcvcral  huudivd  Illintraitous,  exlra  doUk.    $3  M.     (Jiut 

litufd.) 

That  Edward   Parriih,  in  writing  n  IkhiIc  upon]  will  find  all  that  they  deiire  to  know,  and  ihould 


jiTHclical  Pliurinacy  fomt  few  vrMri  «gi> — irtir  pinj. 
nedtly  ririKtnal  and  anique— did  thr  mrdical  and 
pkatniaeea Ileal  proremouia  great  and  volualilearr- 
vice,  uu  i>Dr,  w«  Hunk,  wti<>  liii»  hn<i  urrrcs  tn  ite 
puaea  will  "i^nv;  dnuMy  w>'l<wiit)',  tlirn.  \m  ilii»  new 


•dllirto 
and  ricl) 
iiraetic  li 
The  ejtfrl 


mi  !■ 


crut 
'ind 
■ry, 


and  Id  drt  nil,  curried  not  In  tlii»e«litina — Fmintul*T    J»n.  IWIO 


know,  but  vrry  Irttle  nf  whirh  thry  di>  reiilly  uitiW 
in  rcterrnco  to  Uiia  impottaut  cnlUteral  l>raai-h  nf 
(lieir  prtifraiiun ;  for  it  ii  «  well  eatntiliiiietl  faol, 
llial,  in  tiip  ecurutina  iif  phyaii'iaui,  wliilc  the  aei- 
rnve  iif  medicine  ia  Keoerally  well  taught,  very 
llille  attention  if  paid  to  the  art  of  prepHnnf  theia 
fur  uip,  anil  we  know  nut  liow  thla  clefeet  run  lie  ao 
well  reiiKMlird  na  hy  proeurtng  and  cnninlliu|(  Or. 
l*arritli'i«exoelleDt  work,— S«,  Lfuit  tSti.  Jaumal. 


Mtd.  Journal,  Jun.  |i»GO. 

Of  eoarar,  all  apothtcaries  . 
a  copy  of  ihr  firnl  edjii<in  Vk\ 
It  ia,  therefore,  to  pliyaicinnt  " 

and  iu  ainall  towni,  who  eanuot  av.nl  >l>'jiui'. Ii'lh  ■'( 
the  akill   i>r  un   eclncated   phiirmneeutiat,  ihiit   we 


V\'e  knnw  r.f  no  work  on  the  inbject  which  would 

-  ible  to  the  j>hyticiiiii  or  atudent 

(ion  the iulijectofwh jell  a  Irciilj. 

li'.-dieil   Kormiilnry"  upi'l  lliiii,  tho 

(irui'iBiiiK  l'l')»i'"iiui  wnuld  be  »r  Mieafly 

r  quite  nil  tli<~  moat  uieful  icli  le  aub- 


Jjronld  captcially  cuiumcnd  tiiia  wurk.      In  it  they    Jcct. — Ckdrlcston  Mtd.  Jvur.ani 


in.  ttiOO 


PEA8LEE  (E.  R.),  M,D., 

Profetanr  of  Phyiiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Mediral  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  Uie  u««  of  Medicttl  Siudeinta.     With  four  hundred  and  Ihtrty-four  illuBtrationa.    Jn  one  liMid* 
MMoeaeiaTD  volume,  of  over  600  paf^ea.    (Lately  rublifh^d.)    ^73, 

[t  embrncea  a  libriiry  upuo  the  i  mitrd  |      We  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  aludent 

itaelf,  and  iajueil  what  thr  t>  ner  ;  and  practitioner.aa  con  taming  a  aammarv  ofull  that 

Ani'thrr  advanittge,  by  n<j  III'  ■  ver-  |  la  known  ofthf- important  auCjccta  wlijcii  it  ireatej 

Toot'-"  ing  of  real  value  ii:.  Ihr  wolf  miige    ofalMi  .uied  in  the  great  worka  dI' Simon 

who  '"i,  i»  wilii  gr<»iit  "kill  eompreiaed  '  and  L-  ihe  organic  eheiniaia  in  crncral. 

kul '  volume  uf  but  little  more  ilinn  aix    Ma<(>'i  ..niie,  we  wouldmy  loihe  mtdl«ai 

taundri'il  j)^>j<«.     We  have  not  only  Llie  whole  luh-  (  itudeut  umi  jim.  iiiioner — maater  tliia  Imok  and  yi>a 


ject  of  HiBCology,  interest  in;{  in  il»eU,ul<lynnd  fully 
diacuiacd,  toil  .vlnii  :b  oI  infiiiilcly  greater  lutereat 
to  the  atu'l'  -''  of  greater  practical  value, 

are  its  i'  itomy,  Phyti(il<i«y,  iind  Pa- 

thology, w  '  rn  fully  and  aatmlVo'torily  lel 


know  all  that  la  known  of  ibe  great  fundaineulal 
priucipica  of  lurdic.iiir,  and  we  have  oo  hcsilaiioa 
ID  Baying  that  It  ia  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 
cal profenioQ  iliutone  vf  ill  members  ihould  hare 
produced  it. — Si.  Lauu  Mtd.mmd  Surg.  Journal, 


PARKER  (LANGSTON), 

SargeuD  to  tbe  i,4ueen'»  Hoapiial,  Birnungham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  compriKingiheTreuiiinMUofCfliiMiiiuioiml  aiiUCoutirnit-dayphi- 
liB,  by  «  sale  and  successful  mtiiliud.  With  amnerous  CaHec,  Kormulee,  luid  Cliaii-al  Obe«rVk- 
tionm.  FruiD  the  Third  and  uiiiir«ly  rewrillea  London  eiliuuu.  In  twie  neat  ootavo  voltune, 
exU-a  dolti,  ol  316  pagea.    SI  75. 

ROYLE'S   MATERIA    MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS  j   including  the 

Preparations  ol  the  PbariiiQi.-opu-iai'  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  ol  the  Uuitcd  Blatea. 
Wiih  umny  new  medicines.  Kdiled  by  Joseph  Cabsson,  M.  D.  Wiih  amnty-eigbl  illuHtrationB. 
In  one  Urge  oclaro  vvlume,  exUB  cloth,  of  about  700  pagea.    S-t  DO. 


ROKITANSKY 
Carator  of  the  Imperinl  Pnthologieal  .Muarum, 

A   MANUAL  OF  PATIIUI^OOICAL 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  ulx>ut  i'200  piwes, 
Kina,  C.  H.  MooRB,  and  G.  £.  Day.     io  00. 

The  profeiainn  ia  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
pntatloaof  Rokilnniky'a  work  to  need  oor  assur- 
ance that  thia  la  one  uf  the  nio«t  profounil,  Ihoroiigli,  I 
and  valuable  biKika  ever  iiiued  from  the  iiH-dieul 
preaa.     It  it  i«<f«urt<,  andliaa  noaluudwrd  of  Coui-  : 
pariaon.     It  ii  only  ncce-»«ry  to  anuouuee  that  it  la 
laaued  in  a  form  ua  cheap  na  ia  ui)ni|iaiit>le  Willi  Hi  | 
aize  and    preaervation,  and    ila    sale  l<illi>w»   aa  a 
matter  of  ciiurae.    No  lihrary  ciin  be  called  com- 
plete without  li.—Bffaio  Mtd.  Jounml. 

An  attempt  to  give  oor  readera  any  ade<)UKte  idea 
of  Ihe  vast  amount  of  Inairuetioii  accumuluted  la 


(CARLI,    M.O., 

ind  Profcaaorat  the  Onivertity  of  Vienna,  &e. 

ANATOMY.     Four  volumtjs,  ootavo, 
Tnuiolaittd  by  W.  £,  SwAitix,  Edwarh  aiKvz- 

theae  volumci,  would  be  feeble  and  hnprlrr*.    The 
elTort   of  the   dlalinguiihed   author    i'  ite 

In  a  axis  1 1  apace  hi«  great  fund  uf  K;  .at 

to  cluirgetl  iilt  text  wiLa  valuabte  trir.  .ny 

atleiupi  of  u  reviewer  to  epitomize  it  m  ouct^  para- 
lyzed, and  mnai  end  in  a  failure.— ITiiiera  Laa^ii. 
Aa  thit  It  the  liiutint  loun-e  of  knowledge  upon 
the  iiiiponunt  «ui  <  ti  it   trcalt,  no  real 

•tudriit  run  iiffori!  it.     The  American 

pulditherg  haVf  Pill.  :  n  ..i..rlve«  to  the  thuukt  of 

Ihe  profetaiiin  of  tJteir  «oualry,  for  thit  liiiipoaa  and 
beautiful  edition. — iVaiAciJ/t  journal  of  Miditint, 


RIGBY   <EDWARD),   M.  D., 
Senior  Phyiicma  to  the  tfcuernl  Lying'in  Botpitai,  kt, 

A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY.     With  Notes  aud   Additional  lUustretions. 

Second  Anieiricaji  £dil ion.     Une  volume  ociuvo,  extra  elolb,  4^/ pagea.    92  60. 
BY  TBS  %AMX  Al'THOK.     (Lately  Fnf>ti»hed.) 

ON  TEE  COJ^STITUTIONAL  TREATMYl^'Y  V3^  "t^^K^ISL  \S\S«.JsaSK8^, 
Ib oae  aemt  roytl  l2mo.  rulumc, extr*  dolVt, ol  Kbouv^lM  p<i^««     %\  ^. 


BLANOUARD   ft    LEA>8   MEDICAL 


RAM3BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),   M.D. 


MTTiTnTyv  A  WD 
r 


TFE  VRTNCTPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETmr 

SURi.tERY,  in  refereufe  «o  llie  Profi?*')'  o(  Parluriiion.    A  new  ii 

rpviMftlbylhe  Auihof    With  A<]rfiiion!»  by  W.  V,  KHATtna,  M    P 

llip  Je(Iet>on  Meilioal  CoIIego,  Philadelphia.    In  vne  large  n'  :  • . 

ol  rt'V)  pitge*,  pirongly  boiimj  in  leulher,  wiih  raii^rd  hund^  ;  I'J 

nunicroUB  Wood-cutb  in  the  text,  CAiiiBiniiig  in  all  nciirly  ^t'  ....(.c  u..^  ^^„^..,^.  „g,„.^«.   c->  UO. 

»a«t  Pro/.  Hodft,  ^  ik*  Onivrnlfnf  Pa. 
To  the  Amerlran  public,  it  ii  molt  volunble,  froin  it*  intrinnlc  uimIouMmI  eiNlteape,  aad  »•  Wtog 
the  beat aiitliurizcil  expuDUilorBritiah  Midwifery,    itaeirrululiua  will,  I  iruat,  beextcBiiva  tbrnagboat 
oaicnantry. 


It  ia  uniirmuiry  to  my  anylblng  in  regard  to  tlic 
Btjiity  «1  till*  wurli.  Il  lEnlrcuilynpprccriitcd  in  our 
country  for  tlic  voluc  uf  the  iniitirr,  the  cirarnru  of 
its  •tylC'i  and  (he  fulnria  of  it*  illualrHtiona.  Tn  tb« 
pliyali'ian'a  library  it  ii  iDiiiapenfablr,  while  to  th« 
■lM<lriit  HI  a  tciil-boiik.  from  wbirb  In  rxlract  Lbf 
Riutrrtal  forliijnnK  the  ftinndalion  of  noeduOHtinn  od 
ol^ftrtricnl  arirnci-,  II  haa  an  auperior. — Ohio  Mtil 
and  Surg.  JouttMl. 

The  publialiera  liave  aeeared  ita  aaooeaa  by  th« 


truly  rlrfnnt  atyle  in  which  they  ki 
out,  rxcetliDK  inemaelr»a   in  ita  pi 
cinllv  in  ita  plulca.     It  i"  .'■■■ii--.'i^.' 
and  liaa  the  emplintk  r 
aa   tlio   bvat   rx|»>iirat 

lUI'.W  of  O"  •••■I- I-    " 

to  !ir  murf"  ' 

ffould  Wisli 

for  llicy  will  i'"v.  ,L  .1. .  ...u V  ..■•   ■.  < 


-■•dU. 


RICOnO  (P.),  M.  D. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENKREAL  DISE AS RS.    By  John  8. 

Wilhcopioii*  Additions,  by  Pb   Kicwrd,  M.D.    Trim^lBtpd  nnd  Erfifpil,  witi  ^j 

J.  Bi'.ysi  KAD  M.  l)  ,  Leclur«-r  on  V«nerp<il  «t  the  Colii'gf  ti    ■  rk. 

ScciMid  editii.n,  revised,  foiHainiiiB  i  regime  vl  Kicoku's  |n 

one  hujid.-'ume  o<:luvt>  vuluiue,  extra  clolh,  tii  -jOO  |Migc-t,  w  :l„     „  .:  ^ ,    , ,..-.,.  ^  ■■~^.) 

In  f<?vi?ing  this  work,  the  editor  ha8  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  tnatt^r  ol  illt*reat  the  re- 
cent InveMigation*  of  8yphikigrBph«'r»  have  lidded  to  our  itnowiedjie  ol'  ibu  m'' '      t  I'-  •■■  ■  ."r- 

60Uroe  from  which  ihia  hu»  been  derived  i.i  the  volume  nl'" Lecture!*  on  Chan 
moDth^  ^ince  by  M.  RiiH*rd,  which  nriiirdi>  a  large  amount  of  new  and  iiiclruci 

eontrweried  puinl*.     In  lh«  pri  '  !i«n,  M.  RicordV  addniun^  uiiionaieil  lo  m-iirlj  .• it.irrt 

of  I  be  whole,  and  with  the  ma''  "doced,  llie  worlc  may  be  ooiiMdered  tn  preoeat  tuavwwi 

■nd  exfieneiice  mure  ihoruugh!)  ,'lt:tely  than  any  other. 

Every  one  will  reeornfxe  the  aitmouveneaa  and 
value  wliicb  ihiAwork  denven  from  ihut  presenting 
Ibe  itpmioiia  of  iIibm:  iwo  uiu»t«r»  »iiti:  l>y  fide.  BuL 
It  must  lie  adiiiilled,  whai  lin»  marie  ijie  fnriunf  of 
the  book,  ill  the  fact  lliui  it  i'on(ain»  the  "inotl  coni* 
pleic  emliotlimciil  of  the  veritable  doclriuet  of  Uie 
HApiial  ilu  Midi,"  which  ha»  ever  been  made  puhlic, 
The  i)ot!lriiiai  i'to«»  of  M.  Bicord,  idrua  whieh.  if  not 

anivernully  adopted. aieineonlc«inbiy>Joiiiiiiniii.  have  i  iliwl  it  iiiny  tiiid  u  I'Luv  in  ilie  libraiy  ei  c«c(« 
keretoforeonlyboeninicrprotedbymorcorlcgsfkilful  |».cian.— Flrfiftla  JMrrf,  and  Surg.  JauTHol. 


«ecreUrie«,«ometimei  accredited  and  aonieUaim  not. 

In  the  liolr- lo   Hui.l.T   il|,-  iiin^ii  I   -uI^.iul'  »  hua- 
•elfforhirii  iicMt 

lo  ilie  woti 
ner.     Ill  I 

ICSIl;.  OH  e)  ffhll 

art  wr.  do  not  •  ■» 

phni-  > .  ij«i'd  for  ri, 


BY  THE  SAMS  AUTSOft. 


RTCORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.   Tran.slated  b^^  W.  l.  Lattimorr,  M.  D. 

In  one  oeui  oeinvu  vultiiue,  of  270  pa^ei),  extra  clotb.    ii  UO. 

SMITH   (HENRY  H.),  M.  D.,  AND   HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  0. 

AN  ANATOiMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  fluinan  Body. 
In  one  volume,  large  imperial  oi;tavo,  extra  cloth,  with  nbuut  aix  hundred  and  fifty  beauUtiJ 


figures.    »3  DO. 

Tbeie  fiirarea  are  well  aeleoted,  and  prevent  a 
•nmplete  and  ai^curatc  rrpreacntation  of  that  wno- 
derfui  fabric,  the  human  body.  The  pliin  <if  thta 
Atlua,  winch  render*  il  ao  peeulinrly  convenieat 
fur  the  itudeat,  and  iia  luperb  urtiatir.al  execulirm, 
have  born  already  pointed  oat.    We  mull  eungraU- 


fifly  beauUtnl 

late  the  atadent  npoa  the  eoKnletlMi  of  thta  Attat. 

aa  it  il  the  moit  conveniec!  ■ '■  ■■'  ■'     •       •    •    i 

baa  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  tn.. 

tifol  maiiiieria  which  it  la  '- ., 

to  the  Country-  aa  Cu  be  datL>;iM,K   <■•>  utir 

pride.— JaMnean  MtJical  J»um<U. 


8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  O,,   JONES   QUAIN,   M.  D.,  AND 
RICHARD  QOAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  Slc, 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  AdJitinus,  by  Jo&kph  Lsidt 

M.  U.,  Profei«!Kir  ol  Anitumy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennaylvaaia.  Complete  in  two  larve  tnttvo 
volumea,  lealher,  of  Rbtiuithirieon  hundred  pages.  Beauufnll]!  tiiuatraied  with  ov«r  llv« hundivd 
eogrmviog*  on  wood.    66  00. 


BOI.LYON  THR  HUMAN  BRAIN  !  itaStraewre.l 
Phytioliiry,  and  Piaeaaea.  From  ttie  i*ecoBd  aad 
much  rtiiaiKrii  Loodoa  editloa.  In  oac  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  60(1  pBge»|  With  I'/O  wood- 

eaii.    Sit  00.  I 


liandtoiiMoetiivo  volume,  extra  einth,  of  •vwrHIl 
pagei,  with  abool oac  huadred  w~    -  -- -      «4f 
SIMON >  oENi^lRAL  PATHULi 

ive  to  the   Catabliahmtnt  of  Rnii  ,,,. 

for  tha  praveaiioD  auu  Cure  pf  Otaeate      j,  m*! 
o«\&^u'^i>\%Qifc,«i\T«.cVuth.,or8Upafaa     SI  *l  f 


AHD  acKEHYiytc  frf\ittckttryif9. 


STILLE  (AUFAED),   M.O. 
TFreBAPEUTICS  ANT>  M  VTKRTA  XIKDICAj  »  Syi«fit«  tW«te  «■  Ike 


Amioii  nnd  Ui^ea  of  Mr. 
sail  handsome  octavo  V' 


'isr 


lUa  (rrai  Droit  •«  '    Mc^rt*  MaM* 

>  ne«,  «if  •«■■  itifM  k«*4«M  rmfmt 
•  I  «•  raaslta  of  tAa  l«k««  W  ««4MM 

.  caituua,  ky      ' 

'    nrlt««k  tkt 

•  a  true*  "1 

'  Ummi  »><  !k«.r  ><<■.>'••-<    ' 

ut  iv(  Ik*  lArfMM^  M  «•«  ^XiWj 


Thiis  work  in  dcmigned  especially  Tor  (he  «lu>feitt  Ali4  p»»fyit»Mef  aflliffiiw    — JWiat   Ifc   IMW 

articles  of  the  Materia  M«>l KM  iV.nn  mi^  r><  ri  cf  vtewoT  tne  bed«libv  ■•4»«i^  fkn  m^^  mr  tit  tim 

leoiiire-rooin.    While  iliii-  pr«Ft»c«i  mtonoKtmm  Wta^  t»  I*  wctfc*  irak 

r«Ktirr-t  iiiihe4>in|il4>vi'n>^iii  'arti-tal  ■llarH  m;mmi  i*enw^«  te <k  ta^ac^fMai 

ic'i>  tod  tiKtr  RcMMiAiM  i««4Br>  (k«  wwfr  «nt- 

nr.  if«Mt  iwiM*  «lMik  taw  toiv  caiytajML 

ail']  '  .  (lifiimll 
of  iLe  pruiusbiun  L<i»  ;i<it(^u»ieJ. 

R«rely,  inilrnd,  have  We  !v'  ■■■.^.".•l  >'■.'  ••.  •■■  »     r,^,^  ,,.  <    .t  w. 
Wiirk  ftn  nit'tticioe  «u  pi>ail< 
■  I  thai  iir>w  liffDrc  ur,  Ami  )  - 

CUOlCJlli.     U  »,  llirfrfure,  w  ....  -.  , i.    ^ 

cjiUiin  tiiKt  WB  rrru^uixo  iu  Ur.  i>iilUr   ili«  )>•' 
■loii  of  iiiiiiiy  of  ilicitr  m<ire  iJiti'ccuiilird  quali' 
lions  whteli  FBlitIr  him  tu  approlmlidn,  and  V 
jilatify  him  in  comiDg  before  hn  medical  hri- 
ni  an   in*iract>ir.      a  c<i(nprrli<-Diivr   knuwl' 

fetled  by  a  iiuuni  and  prn^trutiiiff  ],■<■•■: > 

l^a  love  of  priiKrt>«»-which  a  din 
uf  loqairy  bni  lempernl  inni  toai  . 
b«eauac  it  is  new,  and  ubnnil"-  - 
it  ta  old,  liul  which  Fttiiilalr- 
rrlatiODi  >ri  a  juat  litprii;  snO 
iraelf  evexfvrbcT-   ^^■'  ■■■■■^ 
author  all  'he 

CultjP*  nf  hi*  liii 

l-arn--''  '-         -     "iii     Crnnr.^     ,,.     ,1 

acU  !■!>'  (>l'i»r.  Stillt!'«  V 

vail  iitof  the  al<'rri  in  i 

ptex-ui.     >>  r  nave  pleatare  ia  reirnniy  i;iiii<-r   in 

the  ample  Irctaary  of  iiudoubted  trntha,  ihc  rcul  and 

ptaorei)  omqiieat   of  inedKilti'.  i!i'i'iimiilnt«|  liv  Dr 

Siill*  iR  hii  pHireii  and  ronui    ■  '  ■'  •" '      '        "'  >■'■■•■"'''<'■•''••■ 

bnr*  to  tb«  ntlention  of  nur 

«l>te  to  our  scieocc,  aiid  Cf.' 

#tndor,  njUl  th«  JudKin«Bt  of   Inni  whm  'm.  >;uiii<:r>;.i 

tlic  wljule  8U  carefully. — EJinburtk  Mtd.  Journal. 

Our  •■XprOtotiiln*  of  '><>•  vi.  Iii.>   nf  tlmt  wi.ik  u'^rn 

(•aaod  on  ihp  well-kn-' 
•>f  the  nuthiir  na  a  m<" 
rle^ailt  wrkt>T,  a  oandii.:   .     ,.i.     . 
philoii'pliiril  thmkrr;  we  knew  i" 
lie  conicicntiDiiily  performed,  an.! 
■tmonc  tfte  diiHii(tuiiiti"''   n.-d  .  .1 
CMiDlry  ar*  l>etler  qi 
avitritutie  treatise  11 

wuh  the  prfaeni  rrqii... „.  - ,  . 

Oar  preliminary  cJiamuutjon  of  the  work  hna  ■atia'  1  llnea  immal)  tu  •<. 

I  uruvlliKi  of  oxpeii 


We  Ihiiik  till*  w 
rclnctitrpff  t'l  a  ih'.' 


NO  Liiittaiif" 

"•  VkImiih" 


SIMPSON  (J,  YJ,  M.  0.,  J 

Profeaior  of  Midwifery,  Ac,  ic  tho  ITnivotait)'  of  Kdinharik,  lk«. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DiSKASKfS  OV  WOMEN.  Wlth^nu- 
mcrou*  niuttirations.  in  oite  banijAome  ootnvo  yolutm,  oj  owr  dOU  p«ff«a,  v>at/ti  •Imli,  43  uu, 
( Xotp  llintdy.) 

This  vnlimhie  work  having  p»»w'<l  through  the  colitmnn  of  ■ 
fyf  ltW(>,  1^>1.  and  )SiI-J,  «»  ni>w  noinplnti-il,  niiij  may  fH'  hud  ►■ 

Tt      -  ■ '•  ■    ■      "  ■■  ■'    '■■-    ■     - 

Wf  r- 

Thu   .  _  ■    ■     .       •  ■  .  ; 

tilTc*  have  -eeitieJ  lo  cnUllii  ihciit  10  u  muic  pen.. 
(idioal.     Enihriiciiig  a  wid«f  rBiige  of  Mjlj>'Ots,   an 

ti«elf,  ib«  volume  can  butdty  fail  to  prove  u  v«Jiiu;>.v ^..  ..■  ...^ 

firinn. 

Thi'  princip?!  Inpii-*;  f  niHrni-cd  111  ttir  T.i-rtnrct  nrc  Vr*ii"r-Vriri'Tir,!  Fi'tti'n,  f'nm-rr  nf  tin-  l'l--ri|«, 
•J-„.  .    , 

nf  II  III 

Dn))*..  ,  .^.    ....- , >        ..      .  ]     ,    v. 

Ovartoii.'  ibe  Faiiopian  TuJies,  i'uerpefal  Ai<u»a,  buli-iuvoiulion  aiiil 

l5uper-(ti' 

A-  ',■■■-■■•,■■  ,,l 

in  M  I- 

VfhlL   :   .   .  .     -     .  ,  ■      .  '    • 

pa^es  muter  of  tbe  ufttioal  impurtaorv  ta  ibc  tmtiUiSi  vi  o^i-vie  and  diirmuil  t!a>«». 


•  J    VI    nil     (Miiru'i    n    I'liy* 


8AKGENT  <F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  UTMEll  OHERAT[()NS  OF  MINOK  :Y. 

New  edition,  wilh  on  additional  chnpteron  Miliinry  StiriCry.     f'-"  ^ '■'oine  ro)-.  ..u.,.    loL, 

ot  nearly  4UU  page*,  with  184  Wood  cuts.     Leather,  SI  5U.    (A  i 

The  value  of  this  work  oi«  a  handy  and  coni'enieni  ninminl  for -u; .  ;iiged  In  aciivt  duty  ta 

the  Iteld  and  bu»pilal,  has  induced  the  publi:<liier«  10  reiiiier  it  more  cs^mpieit:  lor  lh<j?«  piirp<N-v>  by 
the  addition  of  «  chapter  on  gnn-olioi  wounds  and  other  mailers  pecidiir  to  tiiilit*ry  *urgtfy.  la 
Its  prcycnl  Ibnn,  therefore,  wilh  nu  ioeraaK;  in  prive,  it  wdl  be  fuiind  a  very  cheap  aad  cunveolal 
vaik'-ntecuni  for  ooii»uliation  and  relereucc  lu  iho.  daily  exigcflcies  of  military  as  well  a*  mvii 
practice. 

We  have  read  Boor|tcrle'(  Minur  Saracry  with  ! 
piciuurc  and  profit,  but  lu  ninay  respccis  Uie  voluin<: 


■  w  lirlorr  UB  innm«a«uriiblv  lutntoriwla  it  We 
CoUJiider  that  an  lirtler  bnnk  could  be  placed  in  the 
b«inil(  or»n  hoipital  drcdcr,  or  the  youn^;  ■org'eoa, 
whoie  edunatitiD  in  this  respecl  bui  Dot  Ixeo  per- 
fected. VVc  in'>«t  ciirtlinlly  commeni  lhi«  r<<hinne 
ai  OOP  which  ihrinedicnl  ttudrnt  thoiild  mii«tc<l<iiii! 
ly  tcudr,  to  perfect  himielf  id  theae  niiai>r  anrgieil 
iiperalixfl*  in  which  neatneM  and  drx'tcrily  nrr  «ci 
mueh  rrqoirrd,  and  on  which  a  greul  portion  of  hi* 
rt potation  ai  a  future  lurgeim  niu»t  evKlcnIly  rcat 
And  to  ihe  surgrun  in  iirnctice  it  moit  prove  il»etf 
a  valuable  vulutne,  ni  Inatrucliv  "n  rnuiiy  piiula 
which  bit  mity  hMVe  furgotlea. — £rt$iiA  Amirie^n 
/o»n»«<,  May,  UM^. 


The  inatructioD  (tivea  npoa  the  inhji^t  o(  fiaa- 
dagiHg,  II  nloneof  treat  vulur.  and  while  Ihr  uitlkKr 

in...l»ii'   .>r  .,»..«,. ,  to  initrun  •' -  -<".<.'ii.  .m  Tv^iii- 

•  iijcfr  phyiii'  'Kit 

•  icia.ai  wii  "c4- 

■- ■-  ••.«»■ 

re 

'f«. 

rniT  III  lilt- iirM,  or  tMupirul  y^i    |.  •)<#. 

nuiehty  ii>liiptr<l  to  itie  wnoii  of  M  '   -a. 

anil  at  tli«  taine  time  eqDiilly  aiirtu,  ag^ 

coovcnlriil    referrnce  by   tatfcnn*  everjwnete  — 
BuJ/ato  iltd.  and  Surg.  JeuTnul,  Jane,  V%i, 


OUl' 

ing;,   V  . 
ont  ailM' 
eimeludf 
found  one 


SMITH  (W.  TYLERt,  M.  D., 

Fhyaician  Accoucheur  to  tic.  Mary'a  Uuipiiul,  A«. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE    PRINCIPLKS    AND   PRACTICE   OP 

OBSTETKICS.    In  oue  royal  12ino,  vuliiino,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pt««».    9135. 

■r  THK  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCOHKliCKA.    With  numerous  UlibitrUioas.    In  one  very  iutadauma  uciaro  rUuiM, 
extra  ciotli,  ol  about  2S0  pagea.    61  !)0. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),    M.  D., 
Phyaimau  to  the  Hnipital  fur  Women,  tc«. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  UlEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To   which    i*  added  The  Cnde   of  Ethics   ol   the   American    Medical   A*»4ieiattun.      Srcoai 
American  Edition.     In  one  Deal  voliiin«,  small  12tno.,  extra  cloth,  87^  oenla. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.1,  M.  D.,  F,  R.  8., 

Leetarerou  Medical  JuriapradcDce and Cheniiatryia  Ony'a  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDKNCK.     Fifth  American,  from  the  wvenfb  jmproTed 

and  enlarged  London  edition.     Wilh  Notes  and  Rel'erenceH  tu  American  1''  -'aas 

Hartsroknb.M.  L>.   Inoneiarp'Svo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pagea.   .  <  J5. 

Thin  i^tundard  work  having  hricl  Ihe  advaiiluge  of  two  revifioiin  at  the  hoi.i  ->aot 

ibe  appeaiuncc  of  Ihe  la«l  American  edition,  will  lie  found  IboruiiKlily  rcviMrii  .-ijo> 

plelely  to  the  present  frtale  of  the  jieience.     A»  a  work  uf  auihonly,  it  miixl  u  .  .                        .iiita 

pufilicHi,  txuh  a?  a  text-book  for  ihe  student,  and  a  compeudioua  Irealiae  to  WlticJi  lius  piiKitUucier 
can  at  all  times  refer  in  cates  of  doubt  or  ditticuliy. 

No  work  upnn  the  lahirct  em  b«  put  into  the  i  American  And  Brltiili  IckkI  i'<  ~  d  b* 

haada  of  itudcnii  either  of  law  or  mroioine  which  I  in  the  poa«rMii>u  of  eveiy  j 
will  cngiige  them  more  cloaely  or  profitably;  aad  ' 
Bi^e  could  be  oArred  to  the  buay  prartitiniiF.r  of 
either  calling,  for  the  purpoae  of  coauul  or  haaty 
reference,  I  hut  would  be  more  likely  tond'ord  the  aid 
deaired  We  therefiirerecommcnd  itaa  the  beat  and 
tHfeat  inunual  for  daily  uae. — Amtricait  Journal  s/ 
M'lfital  Scitneti. 


It  la  not  eicesa  of  praiae  to  aay  that  llie  volnme 
before  us  li  itic  Very  l»eac  trealiae  extant  oo  Medical 
JuTiipruilrnce.  la  aayinK  thia,  we  do  out  wiaii  to 
be  uudcralowd  aa  drtrnctiri|[  fruiu  Ihe  niciita  uf  the 


II  one  ol  ^reai  and  taorrMi!i<  t>q 

public  a*  wfl)  x  to  tbeproteiiiML.— 6(.  Lutm  Jfatf. 
and  Surg.  JouTHot. 


Thia  work  uf  Dr.  Taylor'*  ■•- '-"- 

led^cd  to  tit  line  of  the  ttble« 
of  inediciil  juritprudrnco,     ii 
nioatactrarlive  iHi'ika  l^r-  ■' 
plying  ao  much  l>oih  i 
we  do  not  heaitnte  to  i; : 
eommcDCed  ila  prru*Hl,  ww  rimiu 

txeelle^i  worlti  of  HrrW.Hy.,.,  Traill,  Uuy,  and  I  !2ufr'.n^'i? rwt'* h' '*    i'" 
other.;  but  in  inlereai  and  vilue  we  ili.nk  it  mu.t '!?'''"?'.''' '''f"'*'*  "hacrvr,!  »■ 
be  concrdr.1  tlml  Taylor  i.  iuper.or  to  auyttiinR  that  I  f^;7?^r^"Vn,^f  Ch^r..!     l 
ha.  preeeded  it.-W.V.  M^iTaK^  S-rJ.  J.um.l     JSl^l^'.^^r  ri.elrchT'.!;,  1 

It  ii  at  oDce  ciimprehrnaive  ind  riuiDPnlly  prae-  '  lubjecti  never  before  publi»bt.i  — i  itantner. 
lieal,  and  by  ucxveraal  conaeat  lUndi  at  the  head  uf  '  JtunuU  and  lUvuv, 

BT  THE  SAMS  AVTUOS. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDBNCB  AND 

MK1>IC1NE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.      In  oae  large 

octavo  volume,  ol  7J>5  page*,  leather.    $3  50. 

Mr.  Taylor'a  posilion  M  ihe  leadinisr  medical  jurial  of  England,  has  eoaferred  on  him  ,^^u^.^^^^ 
nary  advanloges  in  acquiring  experience  on  these  subjects,  nearly  all  raMMi  ol 
refrrred  to  him  for  examination,  as  on  expert  wbo^e  tealimony  i»  generally  ar  i 
The  reMill"  of  bi.t  tabor*,  lheT«for«,  w  ^thered  lugetber  in  thi«  volume,  carefully  w«- ._ , 
nftvd,  and  preft-nled  in  the  cWat  and  \i\Ve\V\|i\\)\«b  tVviXt  fei -wVvcV  Vnt  \*  noted.,  may  U-  i« 
as  aa  acknowledged  nulhohiy,  aad  as  &  guide  vo  \ie  VoWo^t^  ••wvVk  \TO.^\c\\<:i«k!bAi«»>«»i. 


AKD  SCirWTlPtC   PUBLICATIONS. 


TODO  tnOBERT  CENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

PtffttmyT  »(  Fbfiipli^y  w  Kia;;'*  Cnllrinc,  LtuiiJnBj  And 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

OemiioilniMr  <>r  An»t<>my  m  Km^'a College,  I^MnUon. 

THE  PHTSTOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  A^Nl>  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

**  about  thrre  biin<lml  Inrve  nnd  bv^iililiil  illuslrktion*  on  wood.     Cumplele  in  one  lar|^e  octavo 

▼uluiTie,  of  i^CiO  pase«,  le<ither.    Pric«  64  50. 

IS""  Gcnilrmen  who  have  receivt-d  portions  of  thU  work,  a»  piibliiihcd  in  the  "  Mkdical  Nsivb 
jiKD  LiBRj^RY,"  can  now  comploie  their  oupiiFM,  if  irameiliaic!  uppltcAtiuu  be  nude,  il  will  be  fur- 
Diehcd  BB  Ibllowo,  tree  by  maii,  in  pnper  cover*,  with  cloth  bu'ks. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  111.  (pp.  25  to  S.V2).  93  SO. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  '<t3  tcend,  with  Title,  Preface,  Conlenta,  *c.>,  fS  00. 

Or,  Part  IV  ,  8«ction  11.  <pp.  7i5  lo  «jnd,  with  Title,  Prelai*,  CoiiK^iiU, dec),  $1  S.';. 

A  nuiKUifireut  roncribulion  to  Britiih  medlolne,  ■  to  well  HdnplnJ  in  Che  wnnttofthe  mpdieitl  iluilnbt. 
and  the  A  me  noun  pliyiiomn  whi^  thall  fall  to  pcrute  I  In  eofiipletion  h»«  t>r<<n  thai  l<>n<  ()rluye<l,  tliiit  the 
it,  will  hare  fnileti  ii>  reud  uae  of  the  in<'at  inairuc-  i  aiith<irf  iiiicht  secure  a'-curncy  by  prraimHl  i)Uu>r*a- 


live  biKiksor  the  Dioele«iilh  eentury. — iV.  O.  M*4 
amd  Surg.  Journat. 

I  til  iuorepi>iieiie  than  Carpenter'iiPrirK'iplea,  noil 
more  modero  iIiau  Uieaccei-h  '  M  illor'i 

Eietncoti;   ill  ocuiili  air    •  i ;  iti 

detcrjpliimi  vivid;  iliillu.  <  L-opi- 

oui ;  and  in  lungun|;e  t><riic  unu  peii-i'iouuui. — 
Cktrlttlan  Mid.  jBumal. 

We  ICBow  of  BO  Work  oa  theinb]eetorpbyiiolo(rf 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.D.,    F.  R.  S., 

PTofeaiiir  o(  Clinieal  Medicine  ia  Uni venicy  College,  London,  Aa. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDKHNE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

TreBiment,  L)ii«Ki><*"i^i  "i^^'  Pruftnonit  uf  Lli»«a«e;  with  bnel  ri'inarlfM  on  Hygienic^*,  or  the  pre- 
aervution  olhcallli.  A  new  Auiericmi,  truin  Ibeihird  aiidrevi.tedLondoaedilion.  Id  ono  octavo 
volume,  lealher,  ol  aUiut  000  pag«s,     $\i  bO.     {Just  hsittd.) 

Wc  fiiiiJ  tliat  t^e  deeply-mtereating  matter  aad 
B  »o  f «    ■ 


■tyle  of  iliii  t>mil(  have  m  far  faiciaatml  ui,  that  we 
have  aoc<iDac|r>uity  Itann;  upon  iti  pa^ea,  not  t»u 
lung,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  Hut  (unKer  tlino  re- 
vieweri  eno  be  perinitled  lu  Indulge.  We  kave  the 
farther  aualyiia  to  the  alodeat  and  practitioner.   Our 


4 


cidD .Si.  ILouii  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Oar  notice,  tbnug-h  it  conveya  but  a  very  feel>le 
and  linperfpi-t  idea  of  the  nio|;nitude  nod  iinpurinnve 
of  the  work  onw  under  coniiderHti«n,  Klrcmdv  tmn- 
MCenila  oar  limili ;  and,  wiih  (be  iDda>f!tn<<e  iif  mir 
rr-jidrn,  and  the  hope  Dial  thry  will  pcruir  the  bfiiik 
for  thfinielvei,  ai  we  feel  we  can  with  uimhtjeuce 
recoHiuiend  It,  we  leuve  it  in  their  hundi.  —  Th* 
NortkwtsUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TODD  (R.  B.)    M.  D.,   F.  R.  S,.   &c. 
CLINICAL  LECTTJKE8  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

UUGANS  AND  UN  DROPSIES.    In  oue  octavo  volume, -JS4  pa^^.    SI  50. 

BT  TUB  SAMK  AIITBOK.      (iVov  Kn»/y.] 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  3*20  puge»,  extra  cloth.     $1  7S, 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  S., 
Antal  SargeoD  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  8t.  Mary'a  Boapital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE   EAR;   tboir  Diag- 

nni^ix,  Paiholog'y.and  Treuliiient.     IlluMraiecJ  with  one  hundred  ongrarin^s  on  wood.     In  ooe 
very  handj'onic  octavo  volume,  exiru  ololta,  (3  UO.     {Jtut  Ii^iini.) 

The  wiirk,  ai  wua  itated  nt  the  nutaec  of  oar  no-     ment,  nnd  with  n  aincere  luid  nnhiaianl  indj^ment, 

tlce,  II  «  rtiiHlel  of  ita  kinii,and  tvery  pnjfeand  piira-     - ■^ ' — 

arnph  ui  it  »re  worthy  i>f  the  innit  Ihoruugh  Biu<ly. 
Cunaidere^l  all  in  all — ■«  on  ••ngiiinl  work,  well 
written,  philiiiophically  rlnbumted,  nnd  happily  i|. 
luiiriiied  WKh  ciiaca  and  dritwiD(;i — it  ii  by  far  the 
ablcil  ini.<n"grBph  rliat  hai  ever  appeared  on  the 
analnniy  and  diaeaiei  r>f  the  ear,  and  oue  of  the  m«ai 
valUHHIe  eoocributioQi  tntheartaud  trieoce  of  lur- 
gerr  in  the  nineteenth  ceotary.— ^.  Avur.  Mtdico-  i 
CJtirurg    Ktvitw,  Sept.  tbOl). 


wlir.n  wenlTirm  rhui  a* a  treatiicon  Aumi  Mur^rry, 
it  il  without  a  riv»l  in  our  lao|;ange  nr  nny  iitlier.— 
ClmtltKOH  Mtd  Jour*  and  Htvitte,  Sept,  l&OIK 

The  work  of  .Mr.  Toynbee  ia  andoabte<lly,  upon 

the  wholr  fb«i  m»n  raluatile  prudacilon  of  tiic  kind 

la  at: ,  '         I  The  author  biia  long  uo'n  ki>>iM>ii 

by  I  iiiuuiicraphi  npun  lulijr-i-li    cim- 

neci'  oeiofine  ear,  and  il  now  regit rded 

aa  liir  ini;iii'Ki  uuthnritv  on  mnit  poial»  in  hii  de- 

I  partineni  of  ii^icDce.     Mr    Toyobrc'i  work,  m  we 

To  reoommrad  aoch  a  work,  even  after  the  mere  i  nave  alreauy  i/iid,  ii  undoublouly  the  ni>>ai  rclxble 

bint  We  buvo  given  u(  ila  original  excel IrnOe nnd  i  guide  for  (he  ituily  of  the  diaraira  of  the  lar  in  any 

value,  Would  be  a  work  of  «upcrer4igntiiJb.    We  ure  i  Uogdage,and  Khould  be  in  the  librury  of  every  poj- 

apeaklug  withm  the  liiuita  ut  luodcit  ikcknowledg-  '  iiciuu.— CAica^a  Mtd.  Journal,  Jul>,  letiu. 


expresaed.    It  iaa  judgmogt  of  alinoat  ntiqualified 
praiae. — London  Lantit. 

A  text-book  In  which  no  other  in  oar  language  in 
oomparable.— rAar/ijtaa  M*ditalJouTnnl . 

No  work  baa  ever  aohieved  or  miuutained  a  more 


judgiDcol  of  the  work  haa  already  been  aatheieDtly  i deserved  reputation. —  Va.  It*i.tmd  Surg.  Journal. 


WHAT   TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,    IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Publifheduiider  iheauihonty  of  iheLondonSooietyfor  .Medir-al  Whjtervation.  Anew  American, 
from  Ine  second  aud  revised  Londou  ediiiun.  In  one  very  haiidisoine  volume,  royal  12mo.,  cxir* 
cloUi.    SI  00. 

To  Ike  obterver  who  prefen  aeearaey  to  blnodert  I  ftae  of  the  Ssett  aidt  to  a  yoaag  prMtttioaar  we 
and  preeiaiun  tooareleaoaeaa,  thia  little  book  ia  ia-  I  have  aver  aeen. — ftmiiuulat  JoumMl  tf  Htiitim*. 
valuable — N.  U.  Jtumal  of  Midietnt.  | 


1 


J 


rOHARD  at  LEA 


New^  and  much  enlarged  edition— (Just  Issxied.) 

WATSON   (THOMAS),    M.D.,    tc, 
L«lr  Physicinn  to  the  MidiJkocs  floipital,  &e. 

ON   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OF 


LECTURES 

ti,-'  v.TL'il  nt  King-'*  Collfffe,  London.     A  nev.    *  ■         •■ 

I.m;  i^li  fdliioii,  with  Addiiioii*,  by  1>.  Praisci 

MM    .le  Di-rii-^'i?  orClliMffii,"  i!c..      Wllhclie  1;  i 

Olio  very  largt?  Htul  haiidMime  v<iluine,  imperml  ucuvo,  ol  wcr  iji 

•iinnll  ty|ie  ;  the  whole  sirungly  boiinti  in  leath«r,  wi(ti  rmiaed  bands. 

TliiU  the  hissli  rcpii'miiiri  ut  ihi*  w- 
liiorough  revi^'ioii;  every  purtiun  Im- 
in  pttthology,  mid  the  resullti  of  iiioi 

have  been  curefully  Weifcbed  mnd  eiutxjdird  tiiiuu»;lioul  it*  |ntgt;!i.     Tlie  witlclilul   ><  -   Iha 

edUiir  bas  likewiMs  introduced  wliaiever  poN-<t>M^»  jiiiinedMiitt  iiriportonceio  ilie  Aim-.  «• 

III  r«lAtl(.»n  l«  ■■  ' -idenl  to  i>ur  cliiiiuJe  winch  ure  lilll'  '  '  '  .^ 

(niinlii  kti  whi<  ■"  here  hK-!  led  lodiilerfnt  inude»ol  |.  .  .-iv 

Ji)  (he  Mines- I'l  -ii^,  btlievinir  that  in  ihif  niaiuier  Viii'.  <j  ig 

the  fliwienl  in  clunUuiiiig  the  text.     The  Wurk  will,  llierefure,  tt;  luiiud  ihuiuu^lily  t>a  «  level  «r|Lh 
the  moM  •dvniK.'ed  i>1ule  ol  medical  yoienee  uri  both  .HidPH  of  lh4^  AttHnlio. 

Tbetuidiiiiiii.*  whioh  the  work  l)a»  rewived  ure  shown  by  the  laoi  ihttt  notwith"''!"-!---  -'•  fij- 
Inrituftient  in  (he  !>ij:e  of  the  pa^v,  mure  ihnn  two  hiindri^d  additluiial  pigtes  have  I-  -^rj 

til  Ui*f'(>niit>"id«le  the  I  wo  birt'e  voUiineR  of  the  Ijoiiilori   tvjilifiti  (Which   si'li*   Bl   ten    i  *■ 

llje  compos*  tif  a  f  nc,  und  in  ii>  pre  .  c« 

iirdiiiAry  (t^'iuvo*.  10  be  0  work  wl  .iid 

tuf  in  the  hu.nd»  of  e>'  hi,  the  pulihVlier-  In;       ,         :  _    ,_  ,  -..iiaf 

ji  on*  ol  the  I'heafwsi  t>o<>k*  a*  yet  pre^-enled  In  the  Auieneuu  l»ro(e^Mon,  while  at  the 
the  ho«4Hy  ol  ii«  niefihniiienl  execiilio«i  render*  it  Ui  exi-epdintly  aitriMMlve  voliim*. 

T 

qari 


I'  •,..,,,  ^v    ,,>,,,:.,.. :v  re- 

VI  •  i.i...k 

al: ■■  -I   -  .,i ,  '■    -  r.  1  •  •    I '  ••   :  I:.'  I  i.-.ii  Inn- 

guii^e  It  rtiid,  t'l  !"•  In-yml  ;ill  riiiiii'iiiis"u  Ilic  l>e«l 
■)*lrindtic  work  on  the  f*riiiclnle«  nnd  PrMftie*-  of 
Pliyiic  in  Ihr  whole  rau|;e  ol  mettlcnt  literature, 
tvery  tecliire  ronliin*  jiroof  of  ilie  extrrnic  unxioly 
ofllir  II  u  til  or  to  kcrjipucF  wi.ta  lie  advdocing  know- 
leJgc  of  the  lUv,  "nil  i-<  l.nii);  Hi'-'  ii>.iills  "f  tlir 
labori,  not  oi  < 
hiitohf  l»l»,  I  ' 
be  turii»l  to  II 

whcltier  to  nih  ■  il  |i' 

Kilg1i»li — thr-  .il  111. 

1*111  inHt  lOB  I'lJIl!  ■     lllllU- 

ly,  kinil-licMr ii;il,   uii.iit^uiiiiak;  cUut^tc.U  I  ill  Ihr  Ire- 
tuicraliiiiiiiK  thriiUKh  lii»  Wi>rk. —!.««<<.  M"l.  Tinn' 


«J|»«.     .     «,J       .••! .1         .|-, ,  .■■ 

lntr«C  Hilvnnrrr  III  pMlliiit<>K^'  uriii  iiirtlieiQc  liv  ■  mr 
of  lh'<  nioti  (irnfijunii  iiietlicijil  tliuikcri  uf  the  uay . — 
London  Lttnetl. 


C^iurtr'jii  ,  t-ij   tii'j'Jral)  ,  uii'l  i-il  (icucri'un  iiinji ;  ctai 
of  nieni  (b  other*.— iV.  A.  Mtd  -Cktr   Rtvuto. 

Watnon'i    DDrivnlleil,    p«rti  ; 

work  HI)   Priicti<!r — i  lie  eopi-  . 

which  (Ibr  four' h -ill  I  ml)  liiii 

velty   nihI    i         '  mteietl  .i|   a    ul*    L."j 

ClinrUnten  -.'. 

Lecturers,  ,  •  r.   miit  •la.ir-i. i.  .,.  it./>,i| 

will  equatll)    iinti  Hid  I' 
Lir.  WiiIboh  in  the  form 


^  i4 


il 


WAL8HE  (W.   H.>,  M.D., 

ProfMaor  nf  the  Prfnelplei  and  Praeliee  of  Medieiue  lu  Uuivertltv  Collef  e.  I.na4ali,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DHEASES  OF  THE  LU.NOS;  indutiitig 

the  Priiiciplec  of  Phy»ioal  Diai;^noAis.     A  new  Amera'uti,  from  the  third  revised  and  loiicb  eu- 

larged  Lom  on  eilitioa.     In  one  vol.  ocitvo,  of 'l»i^  [wifen      iri  'iTt. 

The  pic-eiit  edition  hus  been  cure.'iilly  revl-ed  iiiid  H"  :i«ia 

to  Im.-  rewntletl.     I>.*i^(M'lption«i  of  iMVerul  diM;l>e>',  pi  the 

caiiHii^  atui  iitiwic  of  production  ol  iLe  more  iiii|iorluii>  .....  ^,,>..,  ,  .  hc. 

Itcnl  ^tff^ltlt'llM(H•,  are  luuuincily  inquired  loio;  an  ed'ori  Oa«  ii«>eii  :,  u< 

■iiutoDiicul  rliiini<<U'r>  to  the  level  of  th«  wuiilt  ot  the  pruoticai  )->  xitA 

prugiioMH  ol  curli  Cofupluiut  ate  lii<>rc  vouiplvLely  <u>a»iilcred.     Tiie  .-clii..h.   ..u    i  .o<j 

the  Appt'iidix  (roiiueriiiiiK  ibu  iiitludiice  uf  tilituut«  oti  puluioiiary  UlMM-ilerf),  iMV«,  c  <4a 
lacifeiy  extcudcd. — AiUhur'4  l^rKj-MA, 

BT  TBS  SANK  AKTHOB. 

A  PRACTH'AL  Tn^'""^":  ON  THE  iH:""      ■-;  OF  THi:  ;" 

<1KKAT  Vlvs-^ELS,  I  i'iinc.|ilf>  of  Tin  -l^     Thin: 

third  rcvi.-t<l  mi'l  i.  n.l,  , hikKhi  cOitiou.     La  ■.-.. ..ine  <i<i-i  ^  .■ 

«x lira  clot Ji  '.4*<  A«w*y.) 

The  pr<x(nt  cdiCMW  baa  hern  nir«fii)ly  rviriFed  ;  miioh  ik'W  innder  ha*.  I>e«««ddril 
woik  III  a  ineiiMire  rernixvol^,!      f<,i,n>.rtni*  i.ici-  imd  diM-o-MMiif-,  iii>.'Hr . -r  lrr5  ^h 
will  be  found  111  ilii 
iioeii  mudv  ai  the  |i< 
taid  beeti  gi^eii  ui  111--  ,  : 

heurl,  Ilie  liequmoy  ot  wlnc'u  t»  oiuiunV  »4N>ivWvi\><j  VW  uii-wKt)  ^Uo-j  mdici,  ba^  ■ 
•itJcred ;  more  tfypvciwlly  au  »\\eH»pV  \*a«  VmoQ  i\v»Ol«  \o  ttewAwt  \Vv,\t  «»vev\\v.i 
oo«.e<jiienliy  iheir  treftimcQl  inot«  au»:«srktM\,\i>j  au  ^uaX-jiW  ul  \Wvt  <i^i>^wv.x..  ^  ^. 


IfM 


••Tt. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


L 


Hew  and  much  enloxged  edition — (Just  iHoad.) 
WILSON  (ERASWUS),  F.  R.  8. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMiVN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  A  new  and  rc- 
Tiwid  Atnerioan.ironi  (h«  l»>(  and enlargtxl  English  E<liitoii.  Eiliiedoy  W.H.GuBKscur.M.U., 
Profej'i'orttI' Anutouiy  iii  th<f  Pciin''ylVHni«  Medu-al  Coll»;te,  A:c.  Illii.-'lrated  wilh  lliri'i?  Iiiinjred 
and  iiii)eiy->^ven  engraving:*  uii  wood.  In  one  iBrge  aud  exquitiitely  printed  uciavu  vuliinie,  u( 
over  6tiU  ia rge  puge» ;  leather.     $3 '^5.  i 

The  publi.«b«fr«  triisl  that  ihe  well  earned  repuiation  to  long  enjoyed  hv  this  waric  will  be  more 
Ihnn  ninlniaiiied  byilie  [)reH;ril  edilitHi.  IW^iiKoa  very  Itioriiu^ii  rHViMiin^y  Iheaiilhtir,  il  hll^  Iwf  n 
mo»t  carcluJIy '•Xniiiiiieil  liy.ihe  cdilor,  and  llie  ertorls  of  bulh  liuve  lieen  ilirei-led  lo  lulr'Nliictn^ 
everything'  wliicli  inorcn^fuoxperience  in  its  u.^e  ha.*  hUCTc^li'd  iv  deMruMo  to  render  it  aoiiiniilclu 
lext-lMHik  lur  iIium:  Fircking  lu  obiatn  or  to  renew  an  acquainiaiior  WHh  Human  Anatomy,  TU<i 
■mount  of  ajililiona  wtiiob  il  huK  Ihuit  received  niuy  be  ebliinaled  Crom  (be  (act  lli'^'  '^■-  '"-uw^.nt 
edition  cunlnini«  over  ooe-foitrlli  more  matter  iIibii  Ihe  lapt,  reinloritiH'ai'inaller  type    ■  zed 

page  requisite  lo  keep  llie  Volume  within  a  convenient  ^lae.     The  editor  ha*  exei«;    ■  .  i>.>l 

euiilion  lo  uliiiun  enure  ociMirncy  in  ihe  text,  and  has  Inrgely  iniTt-ased  ihc  nmnhir  nl  i  .ll^|l-a• 
tl•>n*.  ol  wlii''b  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  tif'ty  tnure  lu  llii^  edition  Ihun  lu  the  laKl,  liius 
bringing  diftiineily  bciure  theeye  of  the  student  everything  o(  inieredt  or  itnpurtuuce. 


It  may  bn  rECninmeoited  to  the  itndent  ai  nn  |p(t 
dlitiugoiahed  by  ii>  accurncv  and  pimrnrki  ur  de- 
■<:rif>l|i>0  tliiii)  hy  it*  (yiKif  fnphical  rlcraiice.  The 
wood. cut*  are  uquiiile. — Bril.amd  tor.  Ktditai 

•An  eleK&ot  rdltlon  of  one  of  the  moit  aaeful  and 
Bccurute  ■yitcius  of  auatooiioil  (rirnre  wl)ieh  bin 
bm-n  itauril  from  the  preii  The  illuiitmtinni  are 
rcully  beHiitiful.  In  ill  ityle  the  work  ii  cxtrrnirly 
eoiicifteiiiirl  intclliiritilr.  No  <>nc  can  pnvmhly  take 
«p  tlili  Volume  without  being  itrnrk  with  the  great 
BY  THK  SAMS  aUTHOK. 


beuaty  of  it*  meehnnioni  exeeullon,  and  the  elear- 
oeia  of  the  dptprtplion*  whieh  it  ponimti'  ik  rtjtiuily 
evidrnt.     Li<:t  atodt-ati,  by  all  m'-,i  d.e 

cloinia  of  Ihia  work  iin  tlii'ir  nodcr,  iir- 

ehaae  a  text-book  of  the  vitally  m  .  nee 

which  thi«  volume  ao  fully  and  cuuiiy  li(ii->|iM,— ^ 
Ltknetl. 

Wa  regard  il  aa  the  beat  lyitem  now  ex  tan  ( for 
itucleuta. —  Wttitm  Lanrti. 


The  writing!  of  Wilioa,  upotidiaeuiea  of  t lie  akin, 
are  by   fur  tlie  moat   acleutific  und  priirtirnt   tlmt 


It  Lhcre^are  reeeivef  our  higheat  oommendation. — 
SaulAera  Mid.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

(Nfarly  Rra./y.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  fclKIN.     Fifth  Atuencau,  tVom  tho  Fifth  enlarged 

London  edition.     In  one  haiid'omo  ortavo  volume,  of  neatly  700  large  pages,  wilh  iliwstralions 
'  nil  Wood,  eslia  cloth.     iNow  Rrudif.)    S3  2<'>. 

Thi:"  i.'lBs>icBl  work,  wh'ch  Itjr  twenty  Vfarsi  has  occupied  llio  position  of  the  leading^  niilhorilv 
in  ihe  Koglish  language  on  it*  iniporiaiil  'iil>)»et,  ha*  jit^^t  received  a  ihorouifh  revi»ii>Q  i«i  iln-  Uixmi* 
of  Ihe  BUiikor,  and  \»  now  pre^ented  as  embodying  the  rt-suli»  of  the  latest  invoiigaiion^i  mid  ex|ie- 
rieiiru  on  all  irmtterK  cunnecied  with  di»eB-e&  ol  the  skin.  The  increase  in  the  »ize  of  (he  wvric 
i>how«  Ihe  inflii:<try  of  liie  auihor,  and  hiK  de'ermlnaiiiai  thai  il  Miall  iitaiolain  the  poMtiou  whicli  at 
bftH  acquired  a«  tbortnighly  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  oundilion  ol' medical  acience. 

A  lew  nolicea  of  the  la.«i  edtliun  ure  appended. 

Dh'iut  fourlcrn  yenn  ago,  Mr  Ernimua  WtUnn  had 
If  UDil  iiriirilrni  tlmt  Blremly  givrii  aoine  \eiiig  lo  tlic  atioly  nl  Diif^na'-a 
have  ever  been  prrsenlrd  to  the  ti.fdirnl  World  on  <  f  the 'Stliin,  and  he  llo-n  eapreued  hi*  inteiii|r>a  of 
thiiiuhjrrt.  T^'- ■•'■■-•  r^dilinj  iangreal  improve-  devolinf  ht»  fu'ure  iKo  l«»  Ibe  elaeidution  itf  ihia 
meat  on  all  ii-  s.    Todwe.llopon  all  Ihe    puriirulai  brunch  of  Medical  Scieniv>      tti  iiie  pre- 

grcat  inoritaii'  iia  of  lire  work  before  ua,     Kent  edition  Mr.WiUon  preienia  iia  with  th<' r-fiulta 

i«ru»lii»i,  WKiii'i  ui'i.  ...1  ..t;  iin  agcrcuble  arrviec;   U     of  bia  matured  rx: :;■■-  "imeil  after  (in  eireiiuve 

Would  be  Ik  oientul  homage  which  we  could  freely     aiquainlnnce  M  mjy  and  liruiiiient  of 

offer,  l>ut  wc  aliould  thus  ouro(iy  ua  undue  ami'UDt     cuuine"nii  uifer  '-  liuve  now  ber>"e  iia 

cii  apaoe  in  thin  J'oa rani.  We  will,  howiver  look  not  mereir  a  rrpi  oil  ,m  l,i.  lornier  publicatiuiia,  liul 
at  B<'ine  of  Ihe  more  aalient  pointa  with  which  it  an  entirely  new  and  rewncteo  volmiie.  Tuua.  iho 
abuqntla.and  which  makeiiiucoinpttiauiy  auperinrin  I  whule  hiatury  ol  Ihe  (liaeaiea  alTrctiag  ilie  akia, 
eieellcneetnalluther  ireatiac-ion  thranbjealof  der- 
in<il"i'>i;y  No  mere  apeeuliitivr  viewn  iire  nllowed 
apUreiii  I  hit  volume,  which,  without  a  Uoul>l.  will,  i 
for  H  very  long  period,  lie  tivknowledged  ;ta  llie  chief 
atitndArd  work  oil  drrinutidogy.  The  prmviplea  of 
aa  DBlmhlroed  and  rational  Itierapaiaure  inlrudni-ed 
on  every  appropriate  uceuaiou. — Am.  Jonr.  Mtd.  i 
Siitncty  Oct.  IMiT. 

When   the  Aral  edition  of  ihia  work  appeared^  ' 

AliSO,  KOW  R8ADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUi^THATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THK  SKIN;  e«o:*intini{  ol' twenty  beaiiiilnilj-exeruied  |  ■    o-h  Ihirleeii  are  exquisitely 

colored,  prewnting  the  Norinul  Anatomy  and  IVrholi>i;y  '  >nd  cunluiuiiig  accuiulr  re- 

pre»<eniHiioiis  of'  about  one  hiuidied  vnriDtio»  ul  diseu»«,  uu.a, ...  n.voi  the  sise  ot  nature.     Price 
in  eloih.    $  i  50. 

Id  beauty  ut  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  theee  plates  will  b«  found  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  a«  yet  iaaued  in  thii'  cui;utry. 


whether  they  originate  in  that  alraeture  or  arn  the 
mere  innDifi-it.iliona  nf  drrungeraent  of  liilriiinl  or- 
gnua,  il  iiriioght  undrr  iiiitii-e,ai).i  i|o>  h.i.,l(  iri'-liulea 

u  maia  of  ]:---■•  "      inat 

part  of  III'  'i|a- 

gy.    >Ve  ■  .cinn 

aa  tho  be  lit  '.>•-"  n  "u  lm*-  puijjc.-i  ijtiw  ui  «;te  if.u  nc^e  in 
Ihe  GnglisJi  Ungiinite  —LandoH  Ultdieal  Ittiitt  and 
Oaetllr,  Match  •2ii,'i9i7. 


We  have  already  expreiied  oar  high  appreeinlioa 

of  Mr.  Wilioo'a  ire«liae  on  DucaatK  of  the  SiKiii. 
The  platea  are  compciiied  in  u  Ki-purale  volume, 
which  wo  couaiel  ail  thoae  who  ponf^ruK  llir-  trxt  to 


parchaae.     Itiau  bcaalrful  apeoinr 
ing,  and  the  repteaentatioaa  of  ibr 
akin  diieaae  are  aa  faithful  ai  ia  i"- 
oi  theaixa,— ;fia>(oa  M*4.aiul  Hmrg. 


The  pintea  hy  which  thia  edition  ii  uoci>mpaaied 
!<-  .i ,  io  far  ai  e*epllenee  of 

ri'  uraey  of  illuatrallou  are 

e>'  artical  lltvittc. 

Ol  liicto  plulcsil  igiiiipiiaaible  to  spesk  too  highly. 
The  repreaenutloni  nf  the  vnrinui  furini  of  cutane- 
ouidlaeaie  are  iingularly  accurate,  uod  th«  color- 
io)(  exceed!  almoii  auyiniug  we  hove  met  with  in 
point  of  delicicy  and  ilniah. —  AriitjA  and  Foriign 
Medieml  Ktviev. 

Also,  the  TEXT  anil  FLATLS  done  up  in  one  band4)ipe  vulame,  extra  cloth,  price  %7  TiQ 

BY  THK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE    DISSECTOll'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Sv«^ca.\.  K.'a»Xft\EOj.    '^Vvt^ 
Aioerjcan,  from  the  laei  revised  and  enlargcti  En«\v»*  eAw'vwtv.    ^odixftaA  ma^  roM-raseB^Oo^ 
Wiu,iA3t  HvNT,  M.  v.,  Uemonatrtilor  of  AnMomv  »  vte  V5nY»«T»S.v>j  o\  ^wk«^\M»»N».  ,^^  ^•' 

ivg€ aod  btuiUoae  royal  Uuxo.  votujae.  \e>UMBtt  ot  sstyt^^.-wvx'tv  Vo\v\\>»v^^^^v^^'^     ^j-  '^- 


BLAMCEARD   ft   LSA'S   MEDICAL   PUBLlCATlONB. 

WILSON    (ERASMUS)   F.  R.  9. 
ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HERKt>lTARY     SVPIIILIS,  AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  bIRUPTIONS.     In  od«  smull  u<-inv<>  volmue.  vxir*  clutli,  beuiiliriilly  printed,  viU 
four exqui»ile colored  plates,  preM^nting  tnort:  thuti  iliiriy  vnnciie*  ol  •ypbililioerupuoas.  Cd  36 

BT  THE  %k»t  AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Pr««e( 
tion  mid  Maniig«incnt.    Second  American,  fruin  ihe  fourlli  London  edition.    Oneiie«i  voluawi 
royal  12iiiu., extra  ulolb,  of  about  300  pages,  Willi  Duiueruut)  illuKlrationa.    $1  00;  paper  corwi 
75  cent*.  » 


WINSLOW   (FORBES),  M.  D.,   D.  C.  L.,  &:e. 
ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ItllAlN  AND  DISOKDERS  OF  THE 

MTND;  llieir  iiicipieat  t^jrniptuin'',  Palholugy,  DiaKiiu*t»,  Treatmem,  uiid  Prupbyliixu.     In  vm 

iiBJidrome  uctavo  volume,  of  nearly  600  pngeft.     $3  UO. 

WoeliKf!  thitbripfandnccruarily  7erf  imperfecl  .  Piitliolii|(y.  It  eoaipletely  eshsviita  tK^  vtilffH^,  |a 
notice  uf  Dr.  \ViD»tow'a  ([riMtt  und  claakicut  work,     iJie  auine  manuet  ««  tlie  previou.  'rtt 

by  eji|>r(;i«iDg  out  coovirtion  that  it  ig  locg  •loco  mo     roiaiiiiK  ti.> iiiurlii J  ptychivul  pli  ,r.f 


itu|)(>rluiil  Biid  braulifully  writlcu  u  vi>lum«  tuK  I 
■uc<l  rruiii  thr:  Brtditi  iiicJical  prett. — Dublin  Utd. 
iV»4,  July  -ii,  iMiu. 

We  hoocntlv  believe  tliia  to  liAthe  brat  book  of  tbe 
•eaaoo.— ^aiulwi«''«  j|tjlr4cl,  July,  \bttO. 

Tlic  'atlcr  |iiiriii>n  o(  Ur.  VViritlow'ii  work  Icex-  | 
cluutrely  devolad  Ici  tlie  euukidiTailon  of  Cerebral  ' 


iii(in'<icnl  111  rffrtrnrr  l<i  ilii*  i 


inciting    VV.'IK   — L...liJi.<l   i-rtrtcel,  Ji   . 

It  ccmtaina  an   iininFnae   maaa   nf 
Brit.  Ami  Jr'or,  AUA.-Chit.  HtTitU)^  (.<. 


•.»X 


WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D.» 
Aeeoneheur  trtand  Lect«r«ran  Mitlwifcry  al  tjl.  Hurlli(.>l<>iiirw'i  Uocpital,  Physlciaa  to  the  Hoapiul  for 

Mirk  Cbildrrn.&c. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Sccoml  American,  from  tb« 

second   L»iidon  edition,     in   one   kaiidiioiDe  ociuvo  voluinv,  extrn  clolii,  of  iibuut  iM  uage^; 
price  ^'i  Ou, 
*«*  Geiitl«ioen  wbo  received  the  Arsi  portion,  ■*  i»»ucd  in  lh«  "  Medic*!  News  unJ  Librafy,"  out 
now  ciKiiptule  tbrir  cuptes  by  procuring  Part  II,  being  pugu  309  to  end,  with  [iideXi  Title  utmue#, 
Ate.,  Svo.,  clolh,  price  51. 

We  f  Indly  refommcnd  hi*  Lorlnrea  a>  in  the  kif  h- 
r«t  <lvf|ier  luilrurlivo  to  ail  who  ate  Uileraatart  IB 
ubalelric  piwctice. — Lomdan  L^Hf}. 

ll>i|i|>y  in  Iti*  ■imuliciiy  of  uir-n--    --■  •  — 
lU  bia  czpreaiiuo  til  iipiiiioo,  i 


I 


WemualnnwcDiK'liiilr  ihiihuatily 'written aketrh 
Willi  the  cuiiftil'"  'to  uur  rradert  tbat  the 

work  will  w<'ll   :  I      The  eniiHciFiilioui, 

pa4naC«king.;irii'  "  ,        i«u  Uappiirpnliin  every 

page. — AT.  Y  Juurnai  oj  Mtdictnt. 

We  know  <>f  no  trealiae  of  the  kind  lo  eomplete 
kU'lyetau  Oimipact. — Ckicat*  Mid.  Jour. 

A  fairer,  more  honril,more  eameat,  and  more  re- 
liable tilVctligiitor  of  tile  inauy  diBeuaea  "f  women 
and  ebildrcii  la  iiot  to  be  fnuud  in  any  eoiiatry.— 
BotitlUrH  Mtd.  and  Snrg.  Jeumat. 

W, 
it  I' 


Wi'itby  or  ibe  fi«D<lw>ine  gnrh   lu   w.mcu  it  . 
eJ  — 


reuaoiicr  and  aacirxt  piac<lli< 

fine 
pcarcU. —  Viritinit  Mtd.  Journal. 

Wt  jniiat  lake  Iciiiv 
work,  with  <inr  !■• 
its  «tylr,uiid  tlir 
uf  vvbicii  u  gircii 


-■t« 

'i.d 

'      !• 
"P- 


Qt 
■~ut. 


S<>UDd  juilgnicnt  and  goud  aeuie  prrvMi*  cvrty 
chapiet  ui  ilie  uouk.  Fiuia  it*  peru»«i  wr  aav«  4tb> 
nvcd  uumixcd  ■aliafueltoa.— i/Kiita  i/iiar$.  Jt 


ly  of  it,  briefly  and  derideilly,  thai 

ri<  <iD  the  niicijeci  in  any  laugauge  ; 
Had  I  '  i|>a  Ur.  VVe«l  ni  ilieyacttf  prinetf 

of  BrUiali  ol>»tctrio  authora. — Kdrni.  Mtd.  Jomm, 

BY   THK  SaMI  AOTUOK.      {JhsI  IttHtd.) 

LECTUKE8   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Third  Aineriean,  from  Ibe  fourth  enlarged  and  improved  London  ediiiou.    in  ons  luuidauMM 
octavo  Volume,  extra  cloth,  of  atK>at  aixliuutlred  tttid  fir^y  pages,    %i  73. 

The  Ibree  former  editloni  of  the  work  now  before  i  diaeuaea  it  uinita  to  notice  altoifeTher.  Bor  those 

UI  huve  phii-ed  the  aatbor  in  tue  inremoal  rank  cT  i  wbo  knowr  anything   of  tlie  [u  .    ,.f 

tfaotc  pbyiKiBut  who  have  devoted  ipevial  attention    picdiairu:*  will  readily  nduiil    :  %\ 

to  tue  diaeiitra  of  early  life     We  attempt  no  aoa-  '  lo  impnt>i!ile  to  rlTert  more,  n-  .„ 

■  .Lir  of  St   Bin  « 

..-.     The  loci  r, 

in  ebiloren  ii-  .  >,f 

Uir  vulur-i.i  Die  Inter  iud'iiiiiU t'uivtj  ri(  IB  tno 

Lecture*  of  ilr.   CuaiU*   Wcii. — Lmulon  L»tK<t, 
Oct  •->;!,  IK5». 

Since   ihe  appearance  of  tin 
elevrn  ycari  ujjo,  the  experirii 

Uoublrilj  ao  lliut,  Whereu*  tut-  i  ,a 

founded  on  aix  kandred  i>i  d" 

dred  nndcigniy  diaacetiiiK  ,,. 

ircn  lliouMttil  children,  ti  la 

I  niuc  hundrrd  ubiervm  j 

S 

.Jte 


It 


I)  all  of  [hi»rdition,  but  may  refer  the  reader  to 
lif  the  cliaptcra  to  which  the  lurgcat  adOition*  have 
been  made — Iboie  on  Diphtheria,  Diaordert  of  the 
Mind,  and  Idiocy,  for  inatance — aa  a  prooi  thut  the 
work  II  really  H  new  e<iiiiou^  n.a  a  mere  repnut. 
lu  iti  preieiil  iliape  it  will  be  louiid  of  ihe  grrai««l 
poiiit-le  *ervlce  lu  the  every-d«y  practice  ot  ninc- 
ti'otba  i<(  the  pruletaiuu. — Mtd.  Timet  and  (Ta««t(«, 
i.ondou,  Die    lU,  l»J9, 

All  trkiii^a  eon*id>red.  thia  book  of  Dr.  Weat  i* 
by  far  liie  Itetl  trr<tli«r  in  onr  laiijcoage  npon  anch 
iiiotliheaiiona  of  morbid  action  and  diaetae  aa  are 
Witnikifd  wiicn  we  have  to  deal  with  lufiincy  anu 

cbildbood.     It  it  irur  Ihnt  It  coiihnei  itirlf  lu  attrb     cigbl) -eigjjt  puat-iuorter 
diaotderi  ■>  coiue  within  the  pruviaee  of  the  pkf-    uciirly  thitty   thouauud 

•ictoa,  and  even  with  reipect  lu  tneae  it  la  uneijiuil  |paii  iwrlity  year*,  have  l^cen  uude/  hia  aarc  — 
■I  regard!  uiiiiuteu(a>  uf  Cunaideraiiun,  and  aume  ^Briliih  iUd.Jtnmal,  Oct,  I,  VbSH, 

BT  TUKSAME  AI/TIIOE. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCEB- 

ATIOS  OF  THE  US  IJTERV.    lu  out  n^w  otVttvovoWvn»,*xvt»«;loih.    il  00. 


WaiTEHBAD  ON  THE  G  AVSE9  AWIi  TBLKKt-  \  %tcooA. Xv»MVt*a  «A\ji«fc.  \«. jBan-tttV***., 
MJLST  Of   AilOKTlON    AND  ftTUB.iUVt\,\    >io  u.«».<sVoVt»uv.^5Rfe.  %\  1%. 
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To  vroli  fine,  this  botk  ■boold  be  retnnied  on 
or  before  the  date  lut  maaaptd  bdow. 


-■^i','  \ 


P45      West,    C,                                     , 
W51         On   the  diseasoe  of 

1fl«^    nhllrt-rnn                      tTAnn          _■ 
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